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Terrorists  have  huge 
stockpile  of  Semtex’ 


By  Paul  VaJlely  and  Howard  Foster 


The  IRA  is  planning  a 
campaign  of  shootings 
and  bombings  in  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  to  bring  a 
“horrific"  end  to  1988, 
according  to  Special 
Branch  intelligence. 

A  ring  of  road  blocks 
v/as  yesterday  thrown 
around  Belfast  as  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabu¬ 
lary  issued  a  warning  that 
the  new  information 
would  mean  intensified 
police  activity. 

The  police  statement  comes 
in  the  wake  of  a  visit  last 
month  by  Sir  John  Hermon, 
the  RUC  chief  constable,  to 
Downing  Street  tor  talks  with 
the  Prime  Minister.  He  was 
accompanied  by  senior  army 
officers  and  Mr  Tom  King,  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  North¬ 
ern  Ireland. 

The  intelligence  is  believed 
to  have  come  mainly  from  a 
network  of  police  informers 
which  security  experts  say  is 
now  one  of  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  was  such  intelligence 
which  led  to  the  SAS  ambush 
in  which  three  IRA  men  “on 
active  service”  were  shot  dead 
at  Omagh  last  week. 

!n  today’s 


General  intelligence  reports, 
highlighting  IRA  arms  stores 
in  particular  areas  and  meet¬ 
ings  of  known  IRA  gunmen 
and  bombers,  are  understood 
to  have  been  corroborated  by 
individual  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  specific  operations 
which  IRA  units  arc  known  to 
be  planning  throughout  the 
province. 

The  campaign  is  sa id  by 
some  official  sources  to  be 
planned  to  coincide  with  the 
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Sir  John  Hermon:  Warning 
after  Downing  Street  talks 

review  of  -  the  Anglo-Irish 
agreement,  which  is  due  in 
November. 

The  IRA  in  recent  years 
always  stepped  up  its  activ¬ 
ities  m  November  to  hit  the 
province  in  the  busy  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  period  be¬ 
fore  Christmas. 

It  also  seems  likely  that  the 
breakdown  of  talks  between 
the  IRA's  political  wing.  Sinn 

I  Fein,  and  the  moderate 
nationalists  of  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Labour 
Party,  led  by  Mr  John  Hume, 
who  had  hoped  he  might 
l  secure  a  ceasefire,  has  given 
8  new  impetus  to  the  hardliners 
i  in  the  republican  movement. 
Reports  also  speak  of 
continuing  operations  to 

Opposition 
^cabinet’ 
in  Burma 

By  Analo)  Ueven 

I  There  are  fears  of  civil  war  in 
Burma  after  defections  to  the 
opposition  by  some  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  pan  of  the 
opposition  yesterday  of  tiie 
formation  of  an  alternative 
provisional  government. 

The  announcement  was 
made  by  the  provisional 


Fledgling  democracy  .—.7 
Leading  article.............  11 


Prime  Minister.  U  Nu,  Bur¬ 
ma's  only  democratically 
elected  Prime  Minister  before 
he  was  overthrown  by  General 
Ne  Win  in  19t>2. 

■  On  August  29.  UNu  formed 
the  League  for  Democracy  and 
Peace,  from  which  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  has  been 
formed,  ll  has  announced 
elections  for  October  9  but 
this  can  be  little  more  than  a 
gesture. 

CoMinned  on  page  16.  col  4 


smuggle  substantial  amounts 
of  weaponry,  some  of  it  highly 
sophisticated,  into  the  prov¬ 
ince  from  the  Irish  Republic. 

One  RUC  source  said: 
“They  seem  now  to  have 
virtually  unlimited  quantities 
of  Semtex,  which  is  a  very- 
deadly  espolsive.  They  have 
had  the  weapons  for  some 
time.  Intelligence  indicates 
that  they  now  intend  to  use 
them. 

“They  are  planning  a  new 
round  of  shootings  aimed  at 
all  sections  of  the  security 
forces  —  British  soldiers  from 
the  mainland  as  well  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ulster  Defence 
Regiment  and  RUC.  They  are 
planning  more  bombings  of 
security  targets,  like  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Coagh’’. 

The  RUC  station  at  Coagh. 
Co  Tyrone,  was  hit  by  a  bomb 
on  Thursday.  Five  police 
officers  and  seven  civilians 
were  injured  in  the  blast  which 
forensic  experts  say  was 
caused  by  a  i, 0001b  bomb, 
possibly  of  Semtex. 

A  number  of  men  were  last 
night  being  questioned  bi- 
police  about  the  Coagh 
bombing. 

The  RUC  statement,  pre¬ 
pared  before  the  Coagh  bomb, 
warned  the  Northern  Ireland 
public  of  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  vigilance. 

The  statement  said:  “All  the 
information  in  the  possession 
of  the  police  indicates  that  the 
threat  from  the  Provisional 
IRA  is  escalating  and  their 
intention  is  a  horrific  remain¬ 
der  to  1988”. 

The  security  cordon  around 
Belfast  yesterday  was  said  by 
one  security  source  to  be  in 
response  to  intellignce  that  the 
IRA  was  planning  to  plant  a 
car  bomb  in  the  city  centre. 

Last  month  a  car  bomb  left 

Continued  on  page  16,  col  1 


of  SAS 

From  Tony  Dawe 
Gibraltar 

The  commander  of  the  SAS 
team  which  shot  dead  three 
IRA  terrorists  in  Gibraltar  last 
March  said  yesterday  that  he 
bad  planned  to  take  them 
alive. 

Addressed  only  as  Soldier  F, 
he  told  the  Gibraltar  inquest 
into  the  deaths  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  had  been  “to 
arrest  the  offenders,  detain 
them  and  then  defuse  the 
bomb"  they  were  thought  to 
have  planted. 

His  unexpected  arrival  in 
the  witness  box  ended  six 
months  of  speculation  about 
whether  the  SAS  would  give 
evidence  about  the  killings. 
He  will  be  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  his  team, 
comprising  the  four  armed 
soldiers  who  carried  out  the 
shootings,  their  tactical  corn- 


inquest  details  - 


_ 5 


mander  and  a  bomb  expert. 
All  are  being  screened  from 
the  press  and  public  by  a 
heavy  IS  it  high  curtain. 

In  his  evidence,  the  SAS 
commander  countered  allega¬ 
tions  that  his  team  were 
operating  a  “shoot  to  kill" 
policy.  He  revealed,  however, 
that  they  had  been  unable  to 
make  the  arrests  in  the  place 
originally  planned.  For  a  few 
seconds  around  3pm  on  Sun¬ 
day.  March  6,  he  had  been 
handed  control  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  Mr  Joseph  Canepa.  the 
Gibraltar  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Bui  the  terrorists  had 
suddenly  moved  on  and  the 
plan  was  abandoned 

During  the  Commissioner's 
evidence  earlier  yesterday.  Mr 
Patrick  McGrory.  represent¬ 
ing  the  families  of  the  terror¬ 
ists.  accused  the  authorities  of 
missing  a  golden  opportunity 
to  arrest  the  three  IRA 
members. 

Speaking  clearly,  almost 
loudly,  in  a  South  of  England 
accent,  notable  for  its  flat 
vowels.  Soldier  F  was  accused 
by  Mr  McGrory  of  reading  a 
prepared  statement  The  of¬ 
ficer.  who  could  barely  be  seen 
by  Mr  McGrory,  denied  the 
claim  as  he  faced  the  jury 
across  the  full  widlh  of  the 
courtroom. 

He  started  his  evidence  by 

Continued  on  page  16,  col  1 


Team  without  a  Test:  Graham  Gooch  and  Mr  Peter  May,  the  chairman  of  England's  cricket- 
selectors,  in  pensive  mood  at  the  Oval  recently  after  Gooch  was  named  as  tonr  captain. 


Post  strike  deal  halted 
by  onion  hardliners 


Cricket 
tour  of 
India  is 
doomed 

By  Nicholas  Bees  ton 

India  yesterday  announced 
that  it  would  notalJo*  eight  of 
England’s  chosen  cricketers  to 
enter  the  country  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  effectively  forcing  the 
Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board  to  cancel  the  proposed 
lour. 

In  a  statement  released  in 
Delhi  the  Foreign  Ministry 
said:  “We  must  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  we 
would  not  permit  entry  into 
India  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tour  any  player  having,  or 
likely  to  have,  sporting  con¬ 
tacts  with  South  Africa.” 

India  said  it  believed  its 
decision  to  bar  half  of  the  16- 


Tour  wilderness _ _ _ 49 


man  England  squad  would 
effectively  mean  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  11  -week  tour, 
because  Delhi  was  unwilling 
to  accept  a  compromise 
whereby  the  eight  would  sign 
an  amiwjpanheid  declaration. 

The  Indian  decision  af¬ 
fected  the  England  captain. 
Graham  Gooch,  his  vice¬ 
captain  John  Emburcy,  Allan 
Lamb,  Kim  Barnett.  Rob 
Bailey.  Tim  Robinson.  Gra- 


New  training  deal 
for  Scots  approved 


By  Kern  GiU 


A  radical  reform  of  Scotland's 
job  creation  and  training 
schemes,  designed  dramati¬ 
cally  to  reduce  unemploy¬ 
ment  —  particularly  among 
young  people  —  is  expected  to 
be  enacted  within  i»o  years. 

Mr  Malcolm  Riflrind.  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scot¬ 
land,  yesterday  announced 
that  the  plan  giving  business¬ 
men  and  industrialists  a  much 
greater  say  in  training  initia¬ 
tives  could  be  the  subject  of  a 
Government  Green  Paper 
“this  side  of  Christmas”. 

The  idea,  the  brainchild  of 
Mr  Bill  Hughes.  Scottish 
Chairman  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  British  Industry,  has 
won  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  both  Mr  Rifkind  and  the 
Prime  Minister. 

The  next  move  will  be  for 
ihe  initiative  to  be  discussed 
by  ministers  at  Cabinet  level 
and  then  either  a  Green  Paper 
or  a  consultative  document 


containing  the  broad  thrust  of 
the  details  will  be  published 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  move  to  amalgamate 
the  Scottish  Development 
Agency  and  the  Training 
Commission  would  require  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  both  are 
statutory  bodies,  but  some 
aspects  of  Mr  Hughes's  tnitia- 

R unning  out  of  time - 6 

live  would  probably  be  able  to 
be  implemented  quite  early  in 
the  New  Year. 

Mr  Hughes’s  plan,  which  he 
discussed  with  Mrs  Thatcher 
at  Chequers  last  weekend, 
proposes  the  combination  of 
the  Agency  and  the  Training 
Commission  in  Scotland  into 
one  body  called  Enterprise 
Scotland. 

It  envisages  that  business¬ 
men  will  use  their  own  skills 
to  vastly  improve  skills  train¬ 
ing  within  about  60  local 
enterprise  units 


By  Staff  Reporters 

Objections  by  union  hard¬ 
liners  to  a  peace  formula  for 
ending  the  crippling  mail  dis¬ 
pute  were  believed  last  night 
to  have  delayed  a  return  to 
work  by  more  than  100.000 
postal  workers. 

An  outline  agreement  for  a 
settlement  had  been  reached 
in  talks  in  London  between 
negotiators  from  the  Union  of 
Communication  Workers  and 
Post  Office  management. 

The  talks  were  adjourned  to 
enable  the  union  side  to  report 
to  its  strike  committee  where 
the  process  was  slowed  down 
yesterday  afternoon  as  the 
hardliners  demanded  changes 
in  the  agreement. 

The  Post  Office  was  ready 
to  meet  the  union  again  last 
night  and,  if  necessary,  to  go 


Autumn 
Budget 
ruled  out 

By  Philip  Webster 

The  Government  will  today 
dismiss  any  suggestions  of  an 
autumn  Budget  to  cope  with 
rising  consumer  spending. 

Mr  John  Major,  Chief  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Treasury,  is 
expected  to  act  to  kill  specula¬ 
tion  about  an  emergency  pack¬ 
age  to  tackle  the  growing 
balance  of  payments  deficit 
and  increased  inflation.  He 
will  use  a  speech  in  his 
Huntingdon  constituency  to 
rule  out  panic  action. 

His  move  comes  after 
Thursday's  warning  from  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  country 
to  save  more  and  borrow  less. 

Mrs  Thatcher’s  expressed 
concern  over  the  high  level  of 
personal  borrowing,  echoing 
similar  remarks  by  Mr  Nigel 
Lawson,  the  Chancellor,  was 
seized  on  by  Mr  Neil  Kinnock 
last  night  as  an  admission  that 
the  economic  euphoria  of  the 
past  few  months  was  a  “con". 


During  the  dispute,  contact 
with  The  Times  can  be  made 
on  these  FAX  numbers: 

Editorial . (01)583  9519 

Letters . . (01)782  5864 

Sport. . (01)  782  5046 

Business  News.  (01)  782  5112 

. (01)782  5139 

Display  Ads .....  (01)  481  3120 
Classified  Ads-  (01)  481  9313 

on  talking  through  the  week¬ 
end  to  finalize  arrangements 
for  ending  the  strike,  which 
has  paralyzed  services 
throughout  Britain.'  trapped 
100  million  letters  and  parcels 
in  the  system  and  halted  all 
Royal  Mail  international  ser¬ 
vices. 

Regional  postal  centres 
warned  last  night  that  it  could 
take  up  to  three  weeks  to  get 
services  back  to  normal  after  a 


return  to  work.  Even  then,  a 
threatened  strike  by  counter 
staff  could  cause  the  Post 
Office  more  problems. 

Counter  workers,  members 
of  the  same  union.,  have  beer, 
voting  whether  to  strike  on 
proposals  to  close  or  sell-ofJ 
750  branches.  The  result  of  the 
ballot  will  not  now  be  an¬ 
nounced  as  planned  on  Tues¬ 
day.  but  will  be  delayed  partly 
to  enable  the  present  dispute 
to  be  settled  and  partly 
because  ballot  papers  are. 
ironically,  stuck  in  the  post. 

On  Merseyside,  supporters 
of  Militant  Tendency,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  and  other  individuals 
unknown  to  striking  postal 
workers,  were  believed  to 
have  been  behind  a  violent 

Continued  on  page  16,  col  8 


1  ham  Dilley  and  Phil  Newport. 


The  possibiliy  of  alternative 
players  being  selected  has 
been  ruled  out. 

In  response  to  the  surprise 
announcement  >5r  Alar. 
Smith,  the  TCCB  chief  exec¬ 
utive.  said:  “If  the  tour  is  off — 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  is  — 
we  will  have  to  consider  what 
can  be  arranged  for  the 
winter.*’ 

Mr  Colin  Moynihan.  the 
Sports  Minister,  described  the 
Indian  decision,  at  an  im¬ 
promptu  press  conference,  as 
“very  sad  and  bad  news  for 
international  cricket”. 

Observers  said  that  India's 
move  was  entirely  predictable 
because  it  had  always  given  a 
much  stricter  interpretation  to 
the  Gleneagles  Agreement  of 
1979. 

Indian  anger  had  been 
roused  particularly  by 
Gooch's  announcement,  after 
his  appointment  as  captain, 
that  he  had  broken  a  contract 
to  play  in  South  Africa  in 
order  to  take  the  job. 
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Rich  takings 

The  two  men  behind  LHW. 
the  controversial  futures  brok¬ 
ing  group,  have  taken  £19.3 
million  in  dividends  over  two 
trading  years  and  are  now 
among  Britain’s  highest-paid 
businessmen . Page  N 

Colourful  buy 

Technicolor,  the  company 
that  brought  colour  into  the 
cinema,  has  ^  purchased 
for  5780  million  (£458.8  nii  - 
lion)  bv  Carlton  Commun¬ 
ications  of  Britain.  Page  17 
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Air  traffic  control  computer  ‘crashes’ 


By  Han  ey  Elliott 
Air  Correspondent 

The  main  air  traffic  control  computer  ar 
West  Drayton  “crashed”  for  more  than 
six  hours  yesterday,  bringing  chaos  to  air 
services  throughout  Europe. 

The  IBM  9020  computer,  which  gives 
controllers  details  of  every  aircraft 
within  the  south  east  ofEngland,  stopped 
working  soon  after  8am.  as  the  morning 
rush  was  building  up. 

Immediately,  controllers  in  West 
Drayton  and  at  the  main  London 
airports,  including  Heathrow  and 
Gatwick.  were  left  with  no  information 
about  anv  of  the  aircraft  crossing  their 
radar  screens.  Instead  of  being  identified 
in  a  code  supplied  by  the  computer,  the 
aircraft  appeared  as  unidentified  blips 
The  controllers  also  did  not  have  printer 


flight  data  strips  available  and  had  to 
revert  to  doing  everything  by  hand. 

They  ordered  “flow  control”,  which 
means'  that  the  number  of  aircraft  being 
handled  at  any  one  time  is  reduced 
sharply.  As  the  day  wore  on,  delays  builti 
up  throughout  Europe.  British  Airways 
alone  cancelled  more  ihan  20  short-haul 
sen  ices  and  other  flights  were  subject  to 
delavs  of  ai  least  two  hours. 

The  9020  computer,  which  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  1974.  is  due  to  be  replaced  in 
1990  with  a  new.  more  powerful  model 
known  as  the  4381.  The  Civil  Aviation 
Authority  has  bought  it  from  IBM  for 
£22  million. 

The  original  computer  is  now  working 
at  full  capacity  and  during  the  night  had 
begun  10  show  signs  that  it  was  in 
difficulties.  At  the  worst  possible  mo¬ 
ment  if  collapsed  completely  and  an 


automatic  back-up  system  failed  to 
work. 

The  computer  had  gone  down  in  July 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  fault  in  the 
software  was  to  blame.  This  time, 
however,  it  was  the  main  hardware  that 
went  wrong  and  it  took  engineers  almost 
six  hours  to  trace  the  fault. 

By  the  time  it  had  been  traced 
schedules  were  in  chaos  and  airlines  said 
that  it  could  take  24  hours  for  them  to  be 
brought  back  to  normal. 

The  CAA  had  blamed  controllers 
across  Europe  for  many  of  the  earlier 
delavs  this  summer  and  said  that  the 
British  end  was  working  well.  But 
vesterday’s  collapse  sent  shock  waves 
from  Britain  through  the  Continent  and 
across  the  Atlantic  as  neighbouring  units 
were  told  that  British  controllers  could 
not  handle  more  than  a  flights. 
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Director  defends 


‘Last  Temptation’ 


Mr  Martin  Scorsese  yesterday  issued  a  strong  defence  of  his 
controversial  film  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ  as  it 
opened  to  protests  in  four  London  cinemas. 

Mr  Scorsese  said  that  he  regretted  the  controversy  and 
said  people  who  sought  litillaiion  from  it  because  of  reports 
of  a  scene  in  which  Jesus  is  shown  fantasising  about  mating 
love  to  Mary  Magdalene  should  stay  away. 

He  said:  “If  they  come  to  see  an  exploitation  film,  please 
don't  go.  This  is  a  difficult  film  and  a  very  demanding  film 
but  one  which  1  believe  is  ultimately  rewarding." 

Mr  Scorsese  was  speaking  just  an  hour  after  the  film 
opened  in  the  West  End  of  London.  Prayer  vigils  were  held 
outside  three  cinemas,  and  nuns  from  the  Evangelical 
Sisterhood  of  Mary,  a  Hertfordshire-based  Protestant  order, 
handed  out  leaflets  urging  a  boycott  of  the  film. 

Dr  Robert  Runcie,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Cardinal  Basil  Hume,  leader  of  England  and  Wales’s 
Catholics,  have  called  on  Christians  to  stay  away. 


Radio  news  success 


NevLsbeat ,  BBC  Radio  l's  news  and  curcent  affairs  slot, 
celebrates  its  IStb  anniversary  today  with  the  largest  radio 
news  audience  in  Britain.  The  15-minute  programme  which 
goes  out  twice  every  weekday  achieves  an  average  of 
1 .75  million  listeners,  ahead  of  the  Today  programme,  BBC 
Radio  4’s  news  flagship.  Mr  Alan  Ashton,  Newsbeat  editor, 
said  yesterday:  “There  is  no  secret  to  it  There  is  a  very  big 
audience  for  the  pop  channel.  Don’t  get  the  idea  they  switch 
on  to  listen  to  Newsbeai;  they  don't.  But  they  are  prepared  to 
listen  and  appear  to  like  us." 


Four  murder  charges 


A  man  accused  of  two  murders  was  charged  with  another 
two  yesterday.  Anthony  Paul  Arkwright,  aged  21,  of 
Denman  Road.  Wath,  near  Rotherham,  South  Yorkshire, 
was  remanded  in  custody  for  seven  days  by  Rotherham 
magistrates.  He  is  now  accused  of  mufdenngStan  Puidokas, 
aged  68,  a  retired  miner,  and  Elsa  Komradaite,  aged  73, 
both  of  Ruskin  Avenue,  Mex  bo  rough.  He  was  already 
charged  with  killing  Raymond  Ford,  aged  45,  a  disabled 
retired  mathematics  teacher,  and  Marcus  Law,  aged  26,  also 
disabled.  Reporting  restictions  have  been  lifted. 


‘Rebel’  head  defiant 


A  headmaster  refusing  to  issue  GCSE  results  to  pupils  who 
failed  to  return  school  textbooks  said  yesterday  that  he 
would  not  back  down  in  spite  of  official  disapproval  from 
his  local  authority.  Hampshire  County  Council  said  on 
Tuesday  that  action  had  been  taken  to  overrule  Mr  Paul 
Connolly,  head  of  Bishop  Challoner  School,  Basingstoke. 
But  yesterday  he  said  the  area  education  officer  had 
contacted  him  and  he  had  been  told  that  the  county  had  no 
policy  on  the  issue  and  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  school. 


Housing  call  to  CBI 


Lord  Caithness,  Minister  for  Housing,  yesterday  told 
companies  they  must  take  advantage  of  the  Government's 
housing  reforms  to  help  their  workers  to  find  homes.  Firms 
can  take  over  rented  accommodation  or  get  together  with, 
housing  associations  and  building  societies,  he  said  at  a 
Confederation  of  British  Industry  conference  in  London.  He 
suggested  the  confederation  set  up  an  advisory  service  to 
help  members  to  draw  up  bousing  schemes. 


Official  spanked  girl 


A  senior  Civil  Servant  who  posed  as  a  school  truancy  officer 
to  spank  a  girl  aged  14  was  jailed  yesterday  for  six  months 
after  admitting  indecent  assault.  Roger  Higginson,  a  married 
man  of  Bramble  Close,  Brownhills,  Staffordshire,  used  his 
position  as  an  administrative  officer  with  the  then 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  to  search  official 
files  to  find  her.  “This  was  an  appalling  abuse  of  confidential 
information'’,  Judge  Francis  Allen  told  Higginson  at 
Dudley  Crown  Court.  He  had  visited  the  girl’s  home 
claiming  to  be  an  education  welfare  officer,  accused  her  of 
playing  truant  and  spanked  her  across  his  knee. 


TUC  tells  Kinnock  to  toe  line  on  unilateralism 


By  Roland  Rudd 
Wood 


The  TUC  yesterday  gave  a  dear 
warning  to  Mr  Neil  Kinnock  not  to 
water  down  Labour's  defence  policy 
when  it  underlined  overwhelmingly 
its  commitment  to  unilateral 
nuclear  disarmament  and  rejected  a 
manifesto  pledge  to  boost  spending 
on  conventional  forces. 


Mr  Ken  Cameron,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Union, 
who  will  next  month  propose  the 
same  motion  at  the  Labour  Party 
conference  in  Blackpool,  said  it  was 
aimed  at  “reining  in  Kinnock"  on 
defence. 


“This  motion  will  probably  be 
interpreted  as  a  further  attack  on 
Kinnock,  but  all  we  want  to  do  is  to 
tie  him  into  an  unequivocal. 


unilateralist  position.  With  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  unions  and  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  constituency  parties  I 
cannot  see  bow  we  can  fair,  he  said. 

The  Labour  leader  declined  to 
comment  on  the  vote.  However, 
sources  close  to  him  said  it  was 
“premature"  with  Labour  not  due  to 
come  to  any  conclusions  on  its 
defence  review  until  next  year.  They 
were  confident  that  the  conference 
would  endorse  the  review  process. 

Nevertheless,  the  strength  of  TUC 
commitment  to  unilateralism,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  raft  of  similar  con¬ 
ference  resolutions  from  the 
constituency  parties,  highlights  the 
size  of  die  tads  facing  Mr  Kinnock  as 
he  searches  for  a  formula  acceptable 
to  both  his  party  and  the  electorate. 

After  saying  earlier  this  summer 
that  the  superpower  arms  talks 


meant  that  there  was  now  no  need 
for  “something  for  nothing  unilat¬ 
eralism",  Mr  Kinnock  a  few  days 
later  appeared  to  retreat  to  his 
previous  position,  causing  damag¬ 
ing  couftision  over  his  views. 

Labour’s  manifesto  sought  to 
soften  the  impact  of  its  unilateralist 
message  by  saying  that  the  money 
saved  by  cancelling  Trident  would 
be  spent  on  additional  conventional 
weapons.  But  yesterday  the  unions 
said  that  any  such  savings  should  be 
diverted  to  health  and  other  ser¬ 


vices. 

Although,  as  Mr  Kinnock's 
supporters  made  clear  yesterday, 
there  will  be  little,  if  any  money, 
saved  by  scrapping  Trident,  the 
move  symbolizes  the  determination 
of  left-wing  trade  unionists  to  bold 
Mr  Kinnock  to  a  commitment  to 


scrap  nuclear  weapons.  The  TUC 
general  council  was  further  embar¬ 
rassed  by  yesterday's  move  after  the 
heavy  defeat  of  an  amendment  to 
the  motion  by  the  Civil  and  Public 
Services  Association  calling  for 
Labour’s  unilateralist  defence  policy 
to  be  carried  out  “within  the  context 
of  membership  of  Nato’\ 

Mr  Bill  Morris,  deputy  general 
secretary  of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers  Union,  who  sec¬ 
onded  the  motion,  yesterday  said  his 

union  would  not  allow  their 
commitment  to  unilateralism  to  be 
“washed  away  by  a  shabby  amend¬ 
ment  though  the  back  door." 

Mr  Morris  and  Mr  Cameron  told 
delegates  that  such  a  move  would  tie 
the  hands  of  a  Labour  government 
and  hand  defence  policy  over  to  the 
“bureaucrats  of  Nato"  They  be* 


lieved  the  CPSA’s  motion  was  a 
“cunning  trick”  to  introduce 
multilateralism,  although  they 
emphasized  they  supported  UK 
membership  of  Nato.  ; 

However,  the  general^  council, 7 
which  pleaded  unsuccessfully  with 
the  CPSA  to  withdraw  its  amend¬ 
ment.  fears  that  the  motion  could  be 
interpreted  as  committing  the  TUC 
to  withdrawal  from  Nato. 


Mr  Bill  Jordan,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union, 
said  the  motion  vras “completely  out 


of  step  with  the  views  of  the 
members”.  Mrs  Marion  Chamber, 
CPSA  president,  told  the  con- . 
ference:  “if  you  want  the  return  o€a 
Labour  government  you  have  got  to. 
work  with  reality  and  without  iv 
NATO  you  have  not  got  a  chancer  P 
Conference  reports,  Rige«4 


Big  law  and 
order  change 
planned  by 


Wunderkind  takes  a  bow 


Tory  team 


By  Nicholas  Wood,  Political  Correspondent 


Radical  proposals  on  law  and 
order  are  to  be  drawn  up  by 
influential  Conservative  pol¬ 
icy  advisers  in  an  attempt  to 
give  the  Government  a  power- 
fill  new  armoury  in  the  fight 
against  crime. 

The  far-reaching  review,  in¬ 
tended  to  lead  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  upheaval  in  Tory 
thinking  about  crime  and 
punishment,  may  come  out  in 
favour  of  penalizing  parents 
for  the  offences  of  their  child¬ 
ren,  lowering  the  school  leav¬ 
ing  age  and  expanding  appren¬ 
ticeships  to  tackle  truancy, 
and  ending  the  right  to  silence. 

The  woric  of  the  police,  laws 
of  evidence  and  the  rules 
governing  court  procedure, 
jury  composition,  the  legal 
profession  and  the  prisons  will 
be  scrutinized  to  make  for 
greater  effectiveness  in  tack¬ 
ling  the  crime  wave. 

The  progress  of  the  review, 
which  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  Centre  for  Policy  Studies, 
the  leading  Tory  thinktank, 
will  be  closely  watched  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  has 
become  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  apparent  decline 
in  standards  of  behaviour. 

It  represents  the  first  serious 
attempt  by  the  new  right, 
which  has  previously  con¬ 
centrated  its  efforts  on  the 
economy  and  social  welfare, 
to  apply  its  ideas  and  radical¬ 
ism  to  law  and  order. 

Tory  ministers  and  policy 
advisers  recognize  that  the 


issue  has  assumed  consid¬ 
erable  electoral  importance 
and  that  they  could  suffer  at 
the  ballot  box  unless  they  can 
turn  die  tide.  Mr  Douglas 
Hurd,  Home  Secretary,  is 
watching  the  initiative  with 
interest. 


Given  the  close  links  be¬ 
tween  the  CPS  and  Downing 
Street,  it  will  be  surprising  if 
some  ideas  are  not  adopted  by 
the  Government,  but  their 
robust  nature  will  attract 
strong  resistance  in  the  Home 
Office  and  legal 
establishment 

Dr  Sheila  LawJor,  the  cen¬ 
tre’s  deputy  director  master¬ 
minding  the  programme,  said 
its  prime  objective  was  to  fit 
law  and  order,  crime  and 
punishment  into  a  true 
Conservative  framework. 

The  review  would  examine 
to  what  extent  the  criminal 
justice  system  was  weighted  in 
favour  of  the  criminal  and 
whether  various  practices  and 
vested  interests  might  be  chal¬ 
lenged. 

Areas  being  considered  in¬ 
clude  how  the  criminal  justice 
system  might  be  more  effect¬ 
ive  in  catching  and  punishing 
offenders;  ending  the  right  to 
silence;  whether  judges  need 
more  or  less  sentencing 
freedom;  whether  there 
should  be  automatic  custodial 
sentences  for  some  crimes; 
alternatives  to  prison;  and  if  j 
parents  should  be  penalized 


Ridley  set 
to  write 
off  £5bn  in 
water  debt 


By  David  Walker 
Public  Administration 
Correspondent 


A  draft  version  of  the  Bill,  to 
privatize  water  gives  Mr 
Nicholas  Ridley.  Secretary  df 
State  for  the  Environment, 
power  to  write  off  debt  Tof  fs 
more  than  £5  billion  owed  by  v 
the  water  authorities. 


If  the  authorities  were 
floated  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
unencumbered  by  past  debts 
they  would  be  more  attractive 
propositions. 

Their  debt  consists  mostly 
of  investments  in  pipes,  treat¬ 
ment  plants  and  reservoirs. 
Thames  Water  has  already 
paid  off  its  debt.  Others.  ' in¬ 
cluding  the  Welsh  Water 
Authority,  have  large  loans 
outstanding. 

They  could,  in  their  present 
financial  position,  prove  more 
difficult  to  privatize  since  a 
large  portion  of  their  future 
cash  flow  would  have  to  be 
dedicated  to  debt  repayment 


Maksim  Vengerov,  aged  14,  practising  for  his  performance  tonight  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  London.  The  Russian  violinist,  nicknamed  “Wunderkind",  is  one  of  three 
prodigies  appearing  in  free  concerts  at  the  museum  (Photograph:  James  Gray). 


Tunnel  link  may  get  private  cash 


By  Peter  Davenport 


for  a  child’s  offences. 


Private  sector  investment  may 
be  used  to  build  a  new, 
£1  billion  railway  line  linking 
the  ,  Channel  Tunnel  to 
London,  it  was  disclosed 
yesterday. 

British  Rail  announced  that 
it  had  appointed  Lazard 
Brothers,  the  merchant  bank¬ 
ers,  to  assess  the  potential  for 
private  capital  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  high  speed  route. 

The  decision  to  investigate 
the  potential  for  the  use  of 
private  finance  was  disclosed 
at  a  conference  in  York  held  to 
highlight  the  opportunities 


and  risks  for  business  in  the 
North  of  England  when  the 
tunnel  opens  in  1993. 


Mr  Michael  Portillo,  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Trans¬ 
port,  said  that  although  there 
were  no  plans  fora  new,  direct 
line  from  the  North  to  link 
with  the  tunnel  via  the  east  of 
London,  the  Government 
would  consider  any  proposals 
from  the  private  sector  about 
building  such  a  route. 


Mr  Portillo  said:  “If  private 
interests  have  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  higher  traffic 


forecasts,  they  could  step  in 
and  share  the  risk  with  BR  or 
remove  it  from  them,  making 
it  possible  for  a  new  line  to  be 
built  earlier  than  BR  might 
otherwise  justify  it". 

Mr  John  Welsby,  British 
Rail’s  director  for  the 
privatization  programme  and 
Channel  tunnel  development, 
said  it  was  estimated  it  could 
take  between  eight  and  ten 
years  to  provide  a  new  high 
speed  link  but  the  board  was 
exploring  whether  a  Bill  seek¬ 
ing  parliamentary  powers  to 
build  could  be  speeded  up. 


0800  400  400 


British  Telecom  Telephone  Marketing 
Services  can  provide  immediate 
in-bound  and  out-bound  telephone 
facilities  to  help  you  maintain  contact 
with  your  customers  without  the  mail! 


Today,  BT  Telephone  Marketing  Sendees  is  on  stond-by  to  provide  both  in-bound 
and  out-bound  telephone  services.  Ho  problems!  No  delays! 

We  have  the  largest  computerised  telephone  facilities  in  the  UK,  our  trained 
operators  are  available  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

We  am  currently  provide,  at  short  notice: 

*  Order  taking  services.  We  con  provide  you  with  on  0800  LinkLiae,  or  on 
alternative  number,  quickly,  for  your  customers  to  telephone  in  orders.  Our 
computerised  system  provides  foil  information  to  you. 


%  Emergency  enquiry  services.  We  can  establish  a  special  number  to  deal  with 
customer  enquiries.  Our  trained  staff  can  be  quickly  and  easily  briefed  to  deaf  with  your 
customers'  calls,  and  suggest  alternative  courses  of  action. 

*  Out-bound  emergency  instructions.  We  con  arrange  to  ring  ony  number  of 
people  to  pass  information  to  them  -  bank  staff,  branch  office  staff,  moil  order  agents, 
shareholders,  or  whoever  you  need  to  contact  quickly. 

$  Telephone  transactions.  We  can  help  customers  complete  application  ferns  (if 
your  organisation  can  temporarily  suspend  the  need  for  a  signature,  the  complete 
transaction  can  fake  place  by  phone).  We  can  even  accept  credit  con)  payments  by 
telephone. 


CALL  0800  400  400  NOW. 
WE  CAN  ESTABLISH  A  SERVICE 
FOR  YOU  WITHIN  HOURS. 


British  leJecom  telephone  Marketing  Services 

93  Eton  Bridge  foot  LMAftSWIWm 


British 

TELECOM 


The  Government  wants  all 
the  water  authorities  pri¬ 
vatized  at  the  same  time, 
which  would  be  difficult. if 
their  debt  structures  were 
different 

However,  there  may  be 
problems  with  the  European 
Commission  over  a  debt  write 
off.  It  might  decide  such 
action  unfairly  subsidizes 
businesses  in  Britain  which 
are  large  users  of  water. 

•  The  National  and  Local 
Government  Officers*  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  represents  while- 
collar  staff  in  the  water 
industry,  is  disputing  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  moves  by  the  Northum¬ 
bria  Water  Authority  to  buy 
shares  in  two  statutory  water 
companies,  Sunderland  and 
South  Shields,  and  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead. 


It  has  applied  to  the  High 
Court  for  judicial  review  of 
the  authori  ty's  derision. 


Postal  dispute 


Hospitals  suffering  a  blood  shortage 


By  Staff  Reporters 


A  national  shortage  of  blood 
caused  by  the  postal  dispute  is 
causing  cutbacks  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  operations.  The  prob¬ 
lem  faring  health  authorities, 
particularly  those  in  Jthe 
South-east  and  Nortb-wqt,  is 
that  blood  transfusion  centres 
are  unable  to  post  cards  idling 
donors  when  to  report  to  local 
transfusion  centres.  Hospitals 
are  planning  appeals  through 
local  media  in  a  bid  to  get 
people  to  give  blood. 

Hospitals  in  the  North-east 
Thames  Regional  Health  Au¬ 
thority,  covering  a  quarter  of 
metropolitan  London  as  well 
as  surrounding  counties,  have 
been  told  to  curb  non-emer¬ 
gency  operations,  which  could 
threaten  potentially  life-sav¬ 
ing  vascular  surgery.  Services 
and  organizations  affected  by 
the  dispute  include: 

MAILORDER 


Kays  of  Worcester,  the  giant 

mail  order  company,  began 
laying-off  staff  yesterday.  The 
first  lay-offs  among  the  300 
employees  in  the  mail  opening 
and  parcel  returns  section  were 
agreed  between  management 
and  union  representatives.  The 
company  normally  receives 
20,000 parcels  a  day,  but  this  has 
now  dwindled  to  about  5.000. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  dispute  could  seriously 
affect  implementation  of  the 
Government’s  set-aside  scheme, 
under  which  farmers  are  being 
offered  financial  incentives  to 
lake  land  or  production  out  in 
order  to  reduce  food  surpluses. 
The  closing  date  for  applications 
is  September  30,  but  that  may 
now  have  to  be  pot  back. 

ANIMALS 

Thousands  of  insects  and  Other 
animals  imported  from  abroad 
are  believed  to  have  died 
because  of  ihe  dispute.  Dozens 
of  packages  containing  busier- 
flies,  tarantulas,  scorpions, 
cockroaches  and  locusts  (des¬ 
tined  for  butterfly  forms  and 
private  collectors  are  perishing 
in  the  Mount  Pleasant  sorting 
office,  centra]  London. 

It  is  feared  that  up  to  10.000 
butterflies,  worth  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds,  have  hatched 
m  the  boxes. 


CONVEYANCING 

Problems  over  conveyancing 
were  eased  yesterday  when  the 
Land  Registry  set  up  a  network 
of  emergency  phones  to  enable 
solicitors  to  contact  district 
offices  with  queries  over  sear¬ 
ches  and  documents.  Addition¬ 


ally,  the  Plymouth  Land 
Charges  Registry  will  open  this 
morning  for  the  first  lime  io 
handle  telephone  searches  on 
land. 

EDUCATION 

University  and  polytechnic 
clearing  houses  matching  Jasi- 
minutc  candidates  with  left¬ 
over  places  have  had  telephone 
calls  from  about  20,000  sixth- 
formers  since  the  siart  of  ihc 
strike. 

Mr  Tony  Higgins,  chief  exec¬ 
utive  of  the  Polytechnic  Central 
Admissions  System,  last  week 
said  that  students  applying  for 
places  through  clearing  houses 
could  face  the  first  few  weeks  of 
term  without  accommodation 
or  money  because  of  delays  in 
their  applications  for  mainte¬ 
nance  grams. 

OPEN 

UNIVERSITY 

The  strike  is  stopping  more  than 
85,000  Open  University  stu¬ 
dents  from  sending  important 
course  woric  to  their  tutors  for 
marking. 

Students  are  being  urged  to 
deliver  course  woric  to  tutors  in 
person  and  applicants  to  send 
their  forms  by  fax  machines. 

INDUSTRY 

Companies  were  reporting  "in¬ 
creasing  difficulties"  in  spile  of 
the  extensive  use  of  alternative 
communications  and  delivery 
.  systems,  said  the  Confederation 
of  British  Industry.  Small  firms 
are  particularly  badly  affected 
and  exporters  lace  increasing 
difficulties  with  goods  destined 
for  non-EEC  countries  where 
original  documents  have  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  importers 
before  goods  arc  admitted. 

The  National  Federation  of 
Self  Employed  and  Small  Busi¬ 
nesses  asked  the  Government 
yesterday  to  waive  penalties  on 
fate  VAT  payments  because  of 
the  dispute.  Primers,  solicitors, 
accountants  and  insurance  bro¬ 
kers  were  being  particularly 
affected,  the  federation  said. 

INSURANCE 

Insurance  brokers  and  in¬ 
surance  branches  have  extended 
their  evening  hours  to  help 
motorists  who  need  to  pay  their 
motor  insurance  or  collect  ur¬ 
gent  insurance  cover  notes. 
General  Accident  has  arranged 
to  deliver  all  its  mail  from  head 
office  directly  to  more  than  IDO 
branches  which  wilt  slay  open 
until  7pm  on  weekdays  and  then 
on  Saturday  morning. 

The  AA,  the  country's  biggest 
car  insurance  broker,  has  set  up 
telephone  hotlines,  to  deal  with 
thousands  of  inquiries  and  pol¬ 
icy  changes.  Motorists  are  being 


asked  to  go  to  any  AA  branch  for 
urgent  policy  renewals . 


LETTERS 

Companies  arc  paying  up  to 
£11.30  to  get  individual  letters 
delivered.  British  Rail's  Red 
Star  parcels  service  said  yes¬ 
terday.  Special  centres  will  be 
operating  at  six  BR  London 
termini  this  weekend  to  handle 
the  rush  of  bulk  deliveries  of 
parcels  and  letters.  Information 
on  a  service  for  the  hand 
delivery  of  fax  messages  can  be 
obtained  by  telephoning  01-947 
9748.. 

LOCAL 

AUTHORITIES 


guidelines  to  local  authorities 
this  weekend  in  a  bid  to  prevent 
postal  voters  being  disenfranch¬ 
ised  because  of  the  strike.  Sev¬ 
eral  dozen  electors  in  Great 
Yarmouth  have  already  lost 
their  chance  of  voting  in  a  local 
by-election  because  ballot 
papers  are  stuck  in  the  local  post 
office. 


SPORT  AID 


The  Home  Office  is  issuing 


Round-the-clock  efforts  to  de 
feat  the  strike  by  an  army  o 
4.000  organizers  have  savet 
Sport  Aid  '88.  the  childrens 
charily,  from  disaster  on  Sunday 
when  more  than  a  millior 
people  are  to  take  pan  in  z 
global  fun  run. 

Sport  Aid  photograph,  page . 
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I  was  covering  for 
Law  Society  chief, 
embezzler  tells  court 


World’s  children  unite  for  human  race 


The  financial  manager  of  a  law 
firm  who  was  jailed  for  four 
years  after  admitting  his  part 
in  a  £400,000  embezzehnent 
said  yesterday  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime  to  cover  up 
for  the  senior  partner,  a 
former  president  of  the  Law 
.Society  of  Scotland. 

■  David  Simpson,  the  finan¬ 
cial  manangerof  the  firm  told 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
io  Edinburgh  that  he  had 
embezzled  the  money  to  cover 
up  for  Mr  Norman  StewarL 

Simpson,  aged  35,  who  was 
jailed  for  four  yearsiasi  March 
after  admitting  the  fraud  at 
Allan.  Black  and  McCaskie  (of 
Elgin),  had  his  sentence  re¬ 
duced  to  two  years  by  the 
three  judges. 

-  He  alleged  Mr  Stewart,  his 
uncle  by  marriage,  was  his  co¬ 
partner  in  a  menswear  bout¬ 
ique  that  received  more  than 
£100,000  from  the  embezzle¬ 
ment. 

Simpson,  formerly  of  Dean 
Terrace,  Lossiemouth,  Gram¬ 
pian,  who  conducted  his  own 
case,  said  that  during  the 
hearing  at  the  High  Court  in 
Edinburgh  last  March.  Lord 
Morison,  the  sentencing 
judge,  commented  that  it  was 
"rather  extraordinary”  that 
such  transfers  of  funds  could 
take  place  without  any  of  the 
firm's  partners  noticing. 

Simpson  claimed  that  in 
July  1986  the  legal  firm’s 
accountants  discovered  a  defi¬ 
cit  of  more  than  £97,000  in  the 
clients  accounts.  “The  matter 
was  checked  thoroughly  by  the 
accountants  and  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  deficits  had 


Pupil  shot 
himself 
after  raid 

To  his  family  Duncan  Brown 
bad  all  the  qualities  they 
wanted  in  a  son.  He  loved 
sports  and  was  generous  and 
kind-hearted,  they  said. 

.  But  yesterday  an  inquest  at 
Preston,  Lancashire,  was  told 
-that  the  popular  college  stu¬ 
dent,  aged  17,  killed  himself 
with  a  shotgun  after  a  bungled 
supermarket  raid  in  which 
shots  were  fired  and  a  police¬ 
man  injured.  Police  who 
called  at  his  home  in  Sharoa 
Mount  Avenue,  Fulwood. 
-Preston,  found  the  youth 
dumped  across  a  bed. 

His  father,  Mr  Ian 
McFarl  an  e-Brown,  said  his 
son  showed  no  signs  of  worry 
and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suspect  he  was  in  trouble. 

Det  Inspector  John  Thomp¬ 
son  told  the  hearing  that  two 
young  men  had  attempted  to 
rob  the  Spar  supermarket  in 
Fulwood  on  May  22.  One  — 
who  was  recently  sentenced  to 
two  years'  youth  custody  — 
was  arrested,  and  named  Dun¬ 
can  Brown  as  his  accomplice. 

Police  found  that  the  shot¬ 
gun  used  in  the  raid  had  been 
bought  a  day  earlier. 

The  county  coroner,  Mr 
Howard  McCann,  recorded  a 
.verdict  that  Duncan  took  his 
own  life. 

After  the  bearing  Mr  Brown 
said:  "He  made  mistakes  of 
judgement,  particularly  in  his 
choice  of  friend  and  in  his 
alleged  actions  on  that  fateful 
night  But  what  a  dreadful 
price  he  paid.” 


<*■ 


been  caused  simply  by  the 
senior  partner,  Mr  Norman 
Stewart  having  overdrawn 
the  capital  account”,  he  said. 

“The  reason  for  this,  my 
lords,  is  most  easily  explained 


Mr  Stewart  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  term  as  president  of 
the  law  society. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the 
chief  accountants  report  the 
firm’s  partners  were  rep- 


m 


as  the  aftermath  of  the  aboli-  rimanded  by  the  council  of  the 
lion  of  conveyancing  sole  fees  law  society  which  decided  by  a 
and  the  effect  this  had  on  the  small  majority  not  to  send  the 
profitability  of  the  firm.  Like  matter  to  the  discipline  tri- 
most  other  firms  in  the  area  burial, 
the  firm  had  cut  their  Simpson  told  the  court  the 
conveyancing  fees  to  be  Crown  Office  had  evidence 
competitive,  sometimes  by  as  that  Mr  Stewart  was  a  partner 
much  as  40  per  cent,  although  in  the  boutique,  Mr  Mac’s 
the  normal  was  20  to  25  per  Menswear  Shop  in  Elgin,  ’it  is 
cent.  This  resulted  in  the  firm  clear  that  if  1  have  received 
carrying  a  loss  for  the  first  indirect  financial  benefit  due 
riffle.”  to  my  partnership  in  Mr 


basis  of  the  profits  made  in 
previous  years.  Mr  Stewart 
had  continued  to  make 
withdrawals  at  the  same  level 
during  1 9 85.  which  resulted  in 
the  financial  deficit  of 
£97,000.  He  claimed  that  Mr 
Stewart  then  took  the  mailer 
to  the  Law  Society. 

Simpson  said:  "You  will  see 
that  it  was  from  July  28,  1986 
to  July  31,  1986  that  the  first 
transfers  of  funds  took  place  in 
order  that  1  could  ensure  on 
behalf  of  the  firm  that  every¬ 
thing  would  be  in  order  before 
the  chief  accountant's  visit,  in 
reirospect  1  acted  foolishly  in 
the  desire  to  ensure  that  on  the 
face  of  it  everything  would  be 
in  order. . . .  there  was  clearly 
no  persona]  benefit  for  me  in 
the  situation  but  merely  a 
misguided  desire  to  protect 
the  partners." 

He  added  that  the  matter 
was  particularly  sensitive  as 


Simpson,  asked  the  appeal 
court  to  substitute  a  sentence 
of  community  service  for  the 
prison  sentence. 

Lord  Ross,  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  sitting  with  Lord  Wylie 
and  Lord  Weir,  said:  "We  are 
in  no  position  to  know 
whether  or  not  his  allegations 
are  correct ...  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  proceed  on  the  basis 
that  Simpson  did  not  receive 
any  substantia]  direct  finan¬ 
cial  benefit  from  the 
embezzlement.  That  being  so 
wc  have  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  sentence  im¬ 
posed  by  the  sentencing  judge 
can  be  regarded  as  excessive.” 

A  spokesman  for  Allan, 
Black  and  McCaskie  said  later 
that  Mr  Stewart  "categorically 
denies  these  allegations”  The 
Law  Society  of  Scotland 
would  not  comment  until  it 
had  studied  the  allegations. 


Children  who  will  be  taking  part  in  the 
Race  Against  Time  in  New  York  on 
Sunday  get  in  the  mood  in  London 
yesterday.  They  are  members  of  a 
group  of  more  than  200  who  will  ran 
in  pairs  as  representatives  of  their 
country  to  the  United  Nations  build¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  an  estimated 
26  million  participants  in  127  coun- 
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tries  will  be  taking  part  in  the  event 
organized  by  Sport  Aid  "88.  It  will  be 
broadcast  live  to  23  international  cities 
in  the  most  complex  television  and 
radio  production  yet  staged.  Mr  Nick 
Cater,  the  race  organizer,  said:  "We 
are  using  almost  every  available 
satellite”.  The  largest  mass-participa¬ 
tion  event  in  history  is  set  to  raise 


millions  of  pounds  for  children’s 
charities  all  over  the  world.  In  Britain, 
the  nrnners  will  set  off  at  4pm  cm  a 
six-mile  roate  in  many  towns  and 
dries  with  the  largest  group  of  almost 
100,000  people  running  in  Hyde  Park, 
central  London.  Participants  have 
been  asked  to  raise  money  through 
sponsorship.  Many  famous  people  will 


be  among  the  runners  including 
Madonna,  Sting  and  Tessa 
Sanderson.  Out  of  the  glare  of 
publidty  the  island  of  Pitcairn  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  will  also  be  talcing  part. 
The  58  residents  will  run  round  the 
island  to  show  their  snpport  for  the 
international  occasion. 

(Photograph:  Marc  Aspland) 


Farnborough  Air  Show 

Break-in  spy  leaves  clues 


‘Shame  is  total’ 


Drugs-for-sex  doctor  jailed  —PLUS  NEW - 


By  Harvey  Elliott,  Air  Correspondent 


|  Ministry  of  Defence  police 
investigating  the  break-in  at 
the  Farnborough  Air  Show,  in 
which  the  inner  components 
of  a  military  helmet  were 
photographed,  are  convinced 
that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
industrial  spy. 

They  have  discovered  scuff 
marks  on  the  10  ft  wail  around 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  dis¬ 
play,  showing  where  the  spy 
clambered  in,  probably  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning, 
before  taking  the  helmet  apart 
and  photographing  the  in¬ 
tricate  arrangement  of  lenses 
which  enable  a  pilot  to  shoot 
down  an  enemy  aircraft  even 
though  it  is  flying  at  right 
angles  to  his  missiles. 

The  incident  has  raised 
tears  among  many  of  the 
exhibitors  at  the  show  that 


their  competitors,  many  from 
new  companies  in-  the  Far 
East,  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
learn  their  secrets  and  so  more 
quickly  compere  on  equal 
terms  for  lucrative  military 
contracts. 

The  helmet,  produced  by 
Kaiser  Electronics  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  did  not  contain  any 
particularly  sensitive  materi¬ 
als.  But  the  way  that  the  optics 
were  fitted  together  meant 
that  it  was  far  lighter  and  more 
efficient  than  many  other  rival 
designs  competing  for  con¬ 
tracts  from  air  forces  around 
the  world. 

The  US  Department  of 
Defence  had  given  permission 
for  the  helmet,  known  as  the 
Agile  Eye,  to  be  displayed 
during  Farnborough  without 
insisting  on  any  particularly 


stringent  security  controls. 

It  was  displayed  in  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  stand 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
security  wall 

Each  morning  senior  offi¬ 
cers  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  police  intelligence 
unit,  based  at  Farnborough 
during  the  show,  hold  a  brief¬ 
ing  to  assess  any  potential 
threat  either  from  terrorists, 
spies  of  "souvenir  hunters”. 

Plainclothes  police  are  on 
duty  at  the  gates  and  in  each  of 
the  halls  to  look  out  for  known 
terrorists  or  agents  and  every¬ 
one  who  must  work  in  the 
exhibition  halls  at  night  — 
such  as  repair  men,  con¬ 
tractors  and  cleaners  —  is 
vetted  and  given  an  identity 
card. 

Air  show  orders,  page  19 


Clergy  supports  ‘phone-in’  priest 


A  police  surgeon  was  yes¬ 
terday  jailed  for  two  years  for 
supplying  a  drag  to  a  massage 
parlour  girl  in  payment  for 
sexual  services. 

-  Judge  Stock,  QC  said 
Roger  Phillips,  a  general  prac¬ 
titioner  aged  45.  had  supplied 
15  to  20  Diconal  tablets,  a 
heroin  substitute,  in  payment 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times  and 
up  to  10  or  12  times. 

The  judge  told  the  doctor 
“You  used  the  drugs  which 
you  were  so  able  to  supply  to 
pay  for  the  sexual  services 
given  by  this  girl  who  was  at 
the  time  a  heroin  addict, 
although  mercifully  she  now 
appears  to  have  recovered 
from  that" 

He  said  it  was  clear  that  a 
doctor,  who  was  able  to  obtain 
class  A  drugs  legitimately  and 
then  use  them  for  such  an 
unlawful  purpose  must  face  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment 


Phillips,  married  with  two 
teenage  children,  of 
Cran brook  Road,  Redland, 
Bristol,  looked  shaken  and 
gripped  the  edge  of  the  dock  as 
the  judge  passed  the  sentence. 

He  had  been  convicted  by  a 
jury  of  seven  women  and  five 
men  at  Winchester  Crown 
Court  of  one  charge  of  unlaw¬ 
fully  supplying  Diconal  to 
Miss  Frances  Jones. 

The  jury  found  him  not 
guilty  of  supplying  the  drug  to 
another  woman.  Miss  Susan 
Gilchrist 

Phillips,  who  has  a  practice 
in  Gloucester  Road,  Bristol, 
admitted  visiting  parlours  in 
the  early  1980s.  He  denied 
paying  in  tablets  and  said  he 
had  always  paid  in  cash. 

In  mitigation,  Mr  Michael 
Hubbard,  QC,  for  Philipps, 
asked  the  judge  to  “plumb  the 
very  depths  of  mercy”  to  save 
the  doctor  from  prison. 


Mr  Hubbard  said  that  the 
doctor’s  career  was  at  an  end 
because  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  practise  again. 

“He  will,  forever,  hang  his 
head  low  in  public.  The  shame 
and  humiliation  is  total.” 

.During  the  trial,  Phillips 
told  the  jury  that  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  marriage. 
“I  fell  into  a  rut  with  our 
relationship.  I  did  not  have 
the  good  sense  to  speak  to  my 
wife  or  a  close  friend  about  iL 
Instead.  1  decided  to  seek 
sexual  excitement  in  massage 
parlours”. 

The  doctor  visited  Caesar’s 
massage  parlour,  which  had  a 
two-way  mirror  fitted  in  some 
rooms,  about  six  times  a 
month. 

He  said  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  women  worked 
at  the  parlour  to  finance  their 
dnig  addiction. 


A  “Rolls  Royce  of  a  pram"  is 
in  store  for  Mr  Gordon 
Hanson’s  as  yet  unborn 
grandchild.  Mr  Hanson, 
aged  67,  a  retired  chartered 
accountant  from 

Abbotsbury,  Dorset,  won  a 
half-share  in  yesterday’s 
daffy  Portfolio  prize  of 
£4,000. 

He  has  six  grandchildren 
already.  "With  that  number, 
it  wont  be  difficult  to  find  a 
home  for  the  money”,  he 
said.  "I  am  absolutely 
delighted  to  have  won”,  he 
added.  “I  have  been  doing 
the  competition  since  it 
started.”  Mr  Hanson  has 
been  a  reader  of  The  Times 
for  more  than  20  years. 

The  other  winner  was  Mrs 
Ruth  Partridge,  aged  66, 
from  Burton  upon  Trent, 
Staffordshire. 


A  Scottish  radio  priest  who 
has  been  condemned  by  Rome 
drew  strong  support  yesterday 
from  a  group  representing 
6,000  Roman  Catholic  priests 
in  England  and  Wales. 

The  derision  by  by  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Conference  of  Priests  of 
England  and  Wales  to  back 
Father  Andrew  Monaghan 
came  in  spile  of  calls  from 
Rome  for  his  dismissal  after 
complaints  from  right-wing 
Catholics  in  this  country. 

The  conference,  on  the  final 
days  of  its  annual  meeting  in 
Birmingham,  expressed  its 
"admiration  and  support”  for 


the  steadfast  defence  of  Father 
Monaghan  by  Archbishop 
Keith  O'Brien  of  Edinburgh. 

Father  Monaghan  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  phone-in  programme 
on  Radio  Forth  for  the  past  six 
yean. 

Local  bishops  have  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  his  work,  but 
Cardinal  Eduard  Gagnon, 
president  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  the  Family  in 
Rome,  has  insisted  that  Father 
Monaghan  has  been  con¬ 
demned  and  has  asked  the 
Scottish  church  authorities  to 
take  appropriate  action. 


However,  the  Pro-Nuncio 
to  Britain,  Archbishop  Luigi 
Barbarito.  has  said  that  the 
Roman  Council’s  approval 
was  neithergiven  nor  required 
for  Father  Monaghan's  work 
Yesterday,  the  conference 
resolution,  passed  by  68  votes 
to  none  with  six  abstentions, 
sai±  “When  a  priest  who  is  a 
prize  winner  in  his  specialized 
field,  can  be  condemned  by 
private  recourse  to  Rome,  we 
feel  compelled  to  make  public 
our  support  for  a  fellow  priest 
who  is  using  his  undoubted 
talents  in  the  service  of  the 
church".  i 


This  is  a  picture. 

magnified  by  a  micro¬ 
scope,  of  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  tooth  which 
has  become  sensitive. 

Those  things  that  look 
like  craters  are  actually 
tiny  channels,  which  lead 
straight  down  into  the 
living  nerve. 

So,  when  something 
that’s  cold  Hike  an  ice 
cream]  or  something  hot 
(a  cup  of  tea  perhaps),  hits 
those  channels . . .  ouch! 

A  toothpaste  which 
can  actually  shield 


Ospreys  may  make  comeback  after  150  years 


sprays.  which  disappeared  from  En fi¬ 
nd  150  years  ago  and  from  Scotland 
wing  (he  first  half  of  the  centery,  could 
on  return  to  the  South,  the  Royal 
xue ty  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  says. 
The  society,  celebrating  the  best 
ceding  season  in  Scotland  this  century, 
‘Sieves  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
e  birds  move  towards  England. 

So  far  this  year,  ospreys  in  the 
ighlands  have  reared  at  least  75  young 
id  have  built  eyries  as  far  south  as 
athshire,  firmly  re-establishing  the 
ecies.  Mr  Roy  Dennis,  the  society's 
ficer  for  the  North  of  Scotland,  said: 
rhere  is  ao  reason  whylthey  should  not 
.  breeding  in  Fngfand  before  long.  It  isa 


By  Kerry  Gill 

relatively  slow  process  because  the 
ospreys  tend  to  want  to  go  back  to  areas 
where  they  were  hatched,  hot  once  an 
area  becomes  too  crowded  they  will  find 
new  ones.” 

Mr  Dennis  believes  the  birds  will  be 
attracted  to  estuary  areas  such  as  the 
Severn  and  Solent,  or  other  locations 
where  there  is  a  variety  of  fish. 

He  said  the  figure  of  75  chicks  was 
“conservative".  The  society  estimates 
that  there  are  now  at  (east  52  pairs 
breeding  in  northern  and  central 
Scotland. 

Ospreys  died  out  in  Britain  during  the 
First  World  War,  mainly  due  to  shooting 
and  the  theft  of  their  eggs.  During  the 


1950s,  however,  a  pair  bred  at  Loch 
Garten  on  Speyside.  Since  then,  the  Loch 
Garten  reserve  has  become  an  estab¬ 
lished  breeding  site  and  this  year  three 
chicks  were  successfully  raised  by  a  pair 
on  top  of  the  reserve's  large  pine  tree. 
Other  locations  are  kept  secret. 

In  spite  of  that  success,  the  society  is 
concerned  at  the  number  of  eggs  still 
being  stolen  by  collectors.  Egg  thefts, 
said  Mr  Dennis,  were  the  biggest  threat 
posed  to  ospreys. 

“It  is  a  wretched  nuisance  and  I  wish 
people  would  stop  it. 

“It  is  highly  illegal  and  anyone  caught 
can  face  a  fine  of  £1,000.  It  is  slowing 
down  the  increase  of  ospreys”  he  said. 


thejierve. 


Simply  brushing  with 
Macleans  Sensitive  tooth¬ 
paste  is  a  quick  way  to  help 
case  the  pain. 


NO  WONDER  SENSITIVE  TEETH  HURT. 
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From  the  first  day  of 
use,  it  actually  starts  to  fill 
in  the  channels  so  that  the  nerve  becomes 
less  sensitive. 

The  filling  builds  up  exactly  where 
it  is  needed,  and  won’t  wash  or  brush 
off  under  normal  conditions. 

The  -AFTER"  photograph,  above,  shows 
how  the  tiny  particles  from  Macleans 
Sensitive  are  filling  the  channels,  shield¬ 
ing  the  nerve. 

The  Macleans  Sensitive  active  ingre¬ 
dients  give  you  this  protection  quickly: 
in  trial,  after  six  weeks  of  regular  brush¬ 
ing,  83%  ofsufferers  reported  relief. 

What's  more,  the  Macleans  Sensitive 
active  ingredients  are  clinically  proven 


to  be  better  than  those  of  the  leading 
sensitive  toothpaste  at  treating  sens¬ 
itivity.  Laboratory  tests  also  show  that . 
they’re  more  effective  at  filling  the 
channels.  And  regular  brushing  helps 
prevent  painful  sensitivity  recurring. 

Macleans  Sensitive 
toothpaste:  all-round  treatment 
for  sensitive  teeth. 

Naturally,  being  Macleans,  we’ve  also 
built  in  the  fluoride  that  some  other 
toothpastes  for  sensitive  teeth  lack, 
whilst  ensuring  that  our  formulation 
is  especially  low-abrasive,  to  protect 
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the  tooth  from  any  further  ' 
damage. 

Finally,  if  you  ever  tho¬ 
ught  that  toothpastes  for 
sensitive  teeth  had  to  taste 
salty,  tty  ours-  Macleans  ! 
Sensitive  has  a  fresh,  minty  ■ 
taste  that  makes  treating 
your  sensitive  teeth  a 
pleasant  experience. 

'  'Sensitive'- 


ALL  SENSITIVE  TOOTHPASTES 
ARE  NOT  THE  SAME. 


! 
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TUC  CONFERENCE 


Unions  reaffirm 


their  support 


for  disarmament 


The  TUC  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  passed  a  motion 
yesterday  reaffirming  its 
commitment  to  unilateral 
nuclear  disarmament  and 
rejected  an  amendment 
that  would  have  put  that 
“within  the  context  of 
Nato”. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment 
rejected  it,  on  the  final  morning 
of  the  TUC  in  Bournemouth,  as 
tying  the  hands  of  a  future 
Labour  government  by  making 
nuclear  disarmament  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Nato  bureaucrats. 

The  motion  called  for  money 
saved  from  the  cancellation  of 
Trident  to  be  spent  on  health 
“and  other  services  under¬ 
funded  by  the  Tories". 

Moving  the  motion.  Mr  Ken 
Cameron,  general  secretary.  Fire 
Brigades  Union,  said  that  the 
Labour  Party's  policy  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  saved  from  nuclear 
disarmament  to  build  up  con¬ 
ventional  forces  was  neither 
sensible  nor  saleable. 

The  resolution  also  welcomed 
the  INF  agreement  and  called 
for  cuts  in  arms  spending  and 
withdrawal  from  the  United 
States  Star  Wars  programme. 

Mr  Cameron  said  that  they 
should  not  be  involved  in  the 
cold-war  rhetoric  based  on  the 
myth  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
,bem  on  world  domination.  The 
opposite  was  the  truth. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  put 
forward  proposals  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  and  eradication  of  all 


DEFENCE 


nuclear  weapons  by  the  year 
2000. 


The  INF  agreement  bad 
paved  the  way  for  the  abolition 
of  medium-range  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  Europe,  but  the  response 
of  the  British  Government  had 
been  to  replace  Polaris  with 
Trident  and  the  response  of 
Nato  leaders  had  been  to  seek  to 
increase  conventional  weapons 
to  compensate  for  the  missiles 
negotiated  away. 

They  should  look  at  what  had 
happened  in  the  past  few  years. 
Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  American  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  sitting  in  a  Soviet  tank 
in  the  heart  ora  Soviet  nuclear 
base  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  nuclear  weapons,  or  that 
Soviet  observers  would  be 
watching  the  withdrawal  of 
cruise  missiles  from 
Moleswonh? 

“We  in  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  must  seize  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  achieve  the  aspirations  of 
those  people  we  represent.” 

Miss  Barbara  Switzer.  Manu¬ 
facturing.  Scientific,  Finance 
Union,  seconded  the  motion 
and  opposed  the  amendment  as 
“rather  political”.  It  was  time  to 
put  the  whole  Nato  issue  to  bed. 
The  amendment  meant  being 
non-nuclear  within  Nato.  “We 
reject  Nato.  We  oppose  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  ail  military 
alliances.” 

Miss  Marion  Chambers,  of 


the  Civil  and  Puttie  Services 
Association,  who  moved  the 
amendment,  said  that  the  great 
majority  of  CPSA  membership 
wanted  to  remain  within  Nato. 
They  had  moved  from  multi¬ 
lateral  to  unilateral  disarma¬ 
ment  but  continued  to  vote 
consistently  to  remain  in  Nato. 

Cruise  missiles  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  Motesworth  be¬ 
cause  the  Nato  members  had 
held  together. 

“If  you  want  the  return  of  a 
Labour  government,  you  have 
wake  up  1 


got  to  wake  up  to  the  reality  that 
without  Nato  we  have  not  got  a 
chance.” 


Mr  Bill  Morris,  deputy  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers*  Union, 
said  that  his  union  fully  sup¬ 
ported  British  membership  of 
Nato  and  also  unilateral  nuclear 
disarmament. 

It  opposed  the  amendment 
because  it  was  a  fudge.  He  said 
to  the  CPSA:  If  you  want  to 
change  Labbur  Party  defence 
policy  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
affiliate  to  the  Labour  Party 
(applause).  If  you  want  to 
change  TUC  policy,  put  down  a 
motion  —  do  not  stick  down  a 
smart  amendment  through  the 
back  door. 

The  amendment  would  take 
the  power  of  decision  on 
disarmament  away  from  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Labour  government  or  the 
British  Parliament  and  band  it 
over  to  Nato  brass-hats. 

The  amendment  was  defeated 
on  a  show,  of  hands  and  the 
motion  carried  overwhelmingly. 


Mr  Fred  Jarvis  (left)  handing  Mr  Clive  Jenkins,  president  of  the  TUC,  a  pair  of  braces  and  the  president's  bell  daring  the 

dosing  stages  of  the  congress  in  Bournemouth  yesterday. 


New  chief 


for  general 
council 


Todd  insists  on  law  repeal 


A  motion  calling  for  the  repeal 
and  replacement  of  the  present 
trade  union  legislation  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  after  its 
proposer,  Mr  Ron  Todd,  general 
secretary  of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers'  Union,  said 
that  the  past  10  yeans  had  seen  a 
continuous  assault  on  the  basic 
rights  of  the  trade 
movement. 


the  strength  of  the  unions  had 
been  builL 


union 


"Without  shame  or  embar¬ 
rassment  we  insist  on  that  Not 
amendment  of  legislation,  but 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  our 
members.  Without  that,  the 
movement's  rights  cannot  be 
enforced  effectively.”  he  said. 


There  was  a  mistaken  belief 
that  Conservative  legislation 
had  set  an  irreversible  pattern. 

1  to  which  a  future  Labour 
govermem  would  have  to 
1  accommodate.  He  said  that  the 
!  motion  made  clear  that  there 
1  was  an  alternative:  a  return  to 
■  the  basic  legal  rights  on  which 


The  suggestion  that  unions 
should  form  workers'  councils 
was  a  highly  dangerous  road  to 
go  down  and  one  that  should  be 
rejected.  Trade  unionists  in 
Europe  had  fought  for  years  to 
try  to  get  nd  of  just  such 
organizations. 


Mr  Bill  McCall,  general  sec¬ 
retary.  Institution  of  Pro¬ 


fessional  Civil  Servants,  said 
that  the  Thatcher  Government 
emphasized  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  but  this  displayed 
hypocrisy  because  it  meant  the 
right  to  join  anything  except  a 
trade  union  at  GCHQ  and 
increasingly  at  other  places. 

The  concentration  of  power  in 
international  companies  was  the 
antithesis  of  democracy  and  (he 
unions  bad  to  light  again  to  re¬ 
establish  their  basic  rights. 

The  protection  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  the  proper 
arrangements  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  required  effective  unions 
and  effective  representation.  It 
meant  joint  consultation  and 
joint  decision-taking. 


Mr  Tony  Christopher  became 
the  new  chairman  of  the  TUC 
General  Council  yesterday  (Tim 
Jones  writes).  Mr  Christopher, 
aged  64.  general  secretary  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Staff  Federa¬ 
tion,  has  served  on  most  of  the 
main  committees  of  the  general 
council 

He  was  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Broadcasting  Au¬ 
thority  between  1978  ana  1983 
and  served  on  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Distribution  of  In¬ 
come  and  Wealth  in  1977-78. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Association  for  the  Care 
and  Resettlement  of  Offenders, 
a  member  of  the  Save  the 
Children  Fund  Council  and 
served  on  a  Home  Secretary's 
working  party  on  habitual 
drunken  offenders. 


Hostage  plea 


The  congress  called  on  the 
Government  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  improving  climate  of 
relations  between  Britain  and 
Iran  in  striving  for  the  release  of 
British  hostages  in  Lebanon. 


Congress’s  muddled  end 


By  Tim  Jones,  Labour  Affairs  Correspondent 


After  expelling  Mr  Eric  Ham¬ 
mond  and  bis  330,000  elec¬ 
tricians  from  the  fold,  the 
brethren  of  the  TUC  promptly 
handed  the  high  prophet  of 
“modem  unionism”  a  bat  with 
which  to  beat  them. 

It  was  an  astonishing  gift  to  a 
man  who  now  seeks  to  under¬ 
mine  them  and  characterized 
the  fudge  and  muddle  of  the 
I20ih  Trades  Union  Congress, 
which  ended  in  Bournemouth 
yesterday. 

Because  of  a  miscast  vole  by 
the  Union  of  Construction. 
Allied  Trades  and  Technicians, 
which  has  249,485  members, 
the  TUC  is  now  committed  to  a 
policy  of  phasing  out  Britain's 
nuclear  power  programme  with¬ 
in  15  years. 

The  UCATT  president.  Mr 
Jack  Henry,  apparently  mis¬ 
understood  his  union's  position 
and  wrongly  voted  against  a 
“fudge”  motion  by  the  Civil  and 
Public  Services  Association 
which  recognized  that  nuclear 
power  “could  be  needed  well 
into  the  next  century”. 

Hie  mistake  meant  that  the 
motion  was  lost  by  70.000  votes 
and  the  conference  then  over¬ 
whelmingly  backed  the  call  by 


Mr  Arthur  Scarrill  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Union  of  Mineworkers 
which  said  that  there  must  be  a 
hall  to  the  programme. 


For  Mr  Hammond,  the  de¬ 
cision  means  that  there  are 
100.000  workers  in  the  industry 
who  will  be  ripe  of  poaching  on 
the  simple  ground  they  may  not 
wish  to  be  affiliated  to  an 
organization  which  is  effectively 
seeking  to  shut  down  their  jobs. 


Mr  Hammond's  crusade  will 
be  further  strengthened  by  yes¬ 
terday's  decision  to  pursue  uni¬ 
lateral  nuclear  disarmament 
while  voting  against  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  said  it  should  be 
pursued  within  the  context  of 
membership  of  Nato. 


Mr  Jordan  said  that  the 
successful  motion  was  dan¬ 
gerous  because  it  sought  to 
achieve  defenceless  peace. 


He  said:  “For  ordinary  peo¬ 


ple.  it  will  be  seen  as  an  enc 
conference  seal  on  the  irration¬ 
ality  of  this  movement”. 

Nowhere  was  that  irrational¬ 
ity  better  demonstrated  than  in 
the  decision  not  to  co-operate 
with  the  Government’s  employ¬ 
ment  training  programme. 


which  is  designed  to  provide  up 
to  600,000  training  places  a  year 
for  the  long-term  unemployed. 
For  the  same  motion,  carried  by 
more  than  three  million  votes, 
also  said  that  union  participa¬ 
tion  should  be  phased  out  overa 
period  of  two  years. 

It  was  a  propaganda  coup  for 
the  Government  —  as  Mr  Neil 
Kinnock.  the  Labour  Party  lead¬ 
er,  had  told  them  it  would  be. 
Immediately,  Mr  Norman 
Fowler.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Employment,  said  that  the  TUC 
had  turned  ns  back  on  the 
unemployed. 

It  is  a  view  that  some  union 
leaders  share,  and,  although 
they  wiD  still  try  to  co-operate 
with  employment  training, 
claiming  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
their  own  conferences,  others, 
including  the  mighty  Transport 
and  General  Workers'  Union, 
will  seek  to  boycott  it  immedi¬ 
ately,  claiming  that  TUC  con¬ 
gress  decisions  are  paramount. 

The  strains  and  tensions  of 
trying  to  maintain  unity  and 
cohesion  in  a  movement  that, 
on  a  whole  host  of  issues,  is 
looking  in  different  directions, 
however,  signal  increased  strife 
in  the  future. 


Demand 


for  state 


industry: 

reform 


A  demand  fora  new  approach  to 

nationalized  industries  was 
made  by  Mr  John  Edmonds* 
general  secretary  of  the  General, 
Municipal,  Boilermakers  and' 
Allied  Trades  Union. 

The  rigid,  inflexible  system  q? 
public  ownership  of  the  past  had 
never  delivered  the  oeneftts 
claimed  for  it,  he  told  delegates. 
He  was  fed  up  with  fighting' 
elections  with  that  sort  of  bag¬ 
gage  on  his  back. 

He  moved  a  motion  calling 
for  the  emphasis  .  of  aiug 
privatization  campaigning  by. 
the  general  council  to  be'  on 
achieving  the  best  service  forthe. 

consumer  rather  than  the  de¬ 
fence  of  any  institutional  form 
“for  its  own  sake”. 

In  future  models  of  sociaf  and 
public  ownership  priority 
should  be  given  to  seahg 
performance  targets;  creating  a 
strong  system  of  consume^ 
rights;  improving  accountable 
ity;  and  giving  the  workforce  a 
creative  role. 

Herbert  Morrison's  great  na? 
Penalizations  of  the  1940s  had 
been  nationalization  by  sleight 
of  hand.  Ownership  changed, 
but  not  much  else.  -- 

“He  left  the  same  power 
structures,  the  same  managers, 
the  same  impatience  with  social 
values.” 

It  was  time  to  set  new 
standards  of  what  pobtidy 
owned  industries  could  achieve: 
standards  such  as  having  90  per¬ 
cent  of  telephone  boxes  in 
working  order,  gas  escapes  at¬ 
tended  to  within  15  minutes  of 
the  report,  price  increases  below, 
inflation  arid  standing  charges  of 
no  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
bill  for  pensioners. 

The  labour  movement  had' 
spent  40  years  defending 
organizations  that  closed  rural 
railway  lines:  charged  prohib-. 
hive  connection  charges  for 
customer  services;  and  cut  off 
customers  who  could  not  pay 
their  bills. 

Mr  Colin  Christopher,  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  Furniture, 
Timber  and  Allied  Trades- 
Union,  moved  a  motion  calling 
on  the  next  Labour  government 
to  buy  back  industries  that  had 
been  privatized  and  to  extend 
common  ownership  to  every 
sector  of  the  economy,  including 
financial  institutions.  The  mo¬ 
tion  rejected  share  ownership 
schemes. 

The  GMB  motion  was  carried 
overwhelmingly  on  a  show  of- 
hands.  That  of  the  FTAT  was 
defeated  on  a  show  of  hands.  . 
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Working  mothers  reap  benefit 
as  labour  shortage  worsens 


Children's  health 


Compulsory  vaccination  ‘essential’ 


By  Oar  Science  Correspondent 


By  Thomson  Prentice,  Science  Correspondent 


Working  mothers  will  be  more 
h  in  demand  in  the  next  decade 
s  because  of  a  labour  shortage 
ii  .  caused  by  the  declining  birth 
t  rate,  a  social  scientist  told  the 
il  British  Association  meeting  in 
Oxford  yesterday. 


typical  working  woman  would 
lose  £1 32,000  in  earnings  dur¬ 
ing  the  average  of  tight  years 
she  stayed  at  home  to  raise 
two  children. 


policies  and  attitudes  affecting 
working  parents  and  child  care 
when  Britain  runs  into  a 
labour  shortage  in -the  1990s”, 
she  said. 


bringing  a  second  income  into 
families  rather  than  depriving 
them  of  care”. 


As  a  result  they  are  likely  to 
be  offered  greater  incentives 
by  employers,  including  better 
pay  and  conditions  and  more 
flexible  hours  while  their  hus¬ 
bands  will  be  encouraged  to 
play  a  bigger  role  in  looking 
after  the  children,  Mrs 
Heather  Joshi  said. 


Mrs  Joshi.  an  economic 
demographer  at  Birkbeck 
College.  London,  said  this 
created  a  double  burden  lor 
them. 


“Women  make  sacrifices 
and  compromises  to  combine 
motherhood  and  paid  jobs  but 
Still  have  unequal  opportu¬ 
nities  in  their  careers",  she 
said. 

It  was  calculated  that  a 


“The  unequal  treatment  of 
women  makes  sure  that  it  is 
they  rather  than  men  whose 
hours  of  work,  occupation, 
rates  of  pay  and  participation 
are  reduced  to  fit  in  with  the 
families’  need  for  unpaid  time 
and  energy. 


“The  feet  that  family  obliga¬ 
tions  constrain  women's 
contribution  to  the  economy 
may  force  reconsideration  of 


That  shortage  was  predicted 
because  of  the  drop  in  the 
birth  rate  in  Britain  of  one 
thiid  in  the  past  20  years.  It 
would  mean  that  in  the  next 
few  years  there  would  be 
insufficient  school  leavers 
seeking  work,  and  women 
with  children  would  be  needed 
to  fill  the  gap. 

Mrs  Joshi  whose  studies 
are  funded  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Research  Council, 
said  she  did  not  believe  that 
would  precipitate  the  demise 
of  the  British  family. 

She  said:  “Women's 
employment  should  be  seen  as 


Three  out  of  five  adult 
women  in  Britain  now  have 
jobs,  the  highest  ratio  in  the 
past  30  years.  There  was  little 
evidence  to  suggest  that 
improvements  in  women's 
economic  status  had  a 
weakening  effect  on  the 
family. 

The  increasing  demand  for 
working  mothers  would  mean 
that  their  husbands  should  be 
given  more  time  off  by 
employers  to  help  care  for  the 
children  and  carry  out  such 
duties  as  taking  the  children 
to  the  doctor  or  the  dentist. 

“This  is  important  symboli¬ 
cally  as  well  as  practically”, 
Mrs  Joshi  said. 


The  vaccination  of  children 
against  diseases  such  as  mea¬ 
sles,  mumps  and  whooping 
cough  should  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  because  of  Britain's 
“deplorable”  record  on  im¬ 
munization,  the  conference 
was  told  yesterday. 

Professor  Roy  Anderson, 
head  of  the  department  of 
pure  and  applied  biology  at 
Imperial  College,  London, 
said  children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  start  at  primary 
school  unless  they  had  been 
vaccinated  in  accordance  wiLh 
Department  of  HealLh  guide¬ 
lines. 

He  said  many  health  regions 
were  achieving  immunization 
rates  among  children  of  only 
57  per  cent  compared  with  a 
government  target  of  95  per 
cent  “These  are  appalling 
figures.  Our  record  is  deplor¬ 
able. 


“The  only  really  effective 


way  of  achieving  95  per  cent 
uptake  is  to  make  immuniza¬ 
tion  compulsory  for  children 
attending  primary  school. 
This  is  a  controversial  sugges¬ 
tion  but  is  done  in  other 
countries  such  as  the  United 
States.  We  make  people  wear 
seatbelts  and  crash  helmets  on 
British  roads  so  it  is  possible 
to  make  similar  laws  on 


vaca  nation  programmes  . 

The  low  levels  of  im¬ 
munization  were  caused  by  a 
lack  of  effective  health  edu¬ 
cation  to  counter  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  many  parents,  who 
held  unfounded  anxieties 
about  the  possible  side  effects 
of  vaccines,  dating  back  to  a 
scare  about  whooping  cough 
vaccine  10  years  ago. 

“We  have  to  say  to  parents 
and  their  doctors  that  diseases 
such  as  measles  are  still  a 


problem  affecting  significant 
numbers  of  young  children. 
We  have  safe  and  cheap 
vaccines  available  and  we 
have  to  encourage  people  to 
take  them.” 

Britain's  record  of  im¬ 
munization  helped  to  high¬ 
light  the  global  problems  of 
preventing  diseases,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  told. 

Professor  David  Worrell, 
professor  of  tropical  medicine 
and  infectious  diseases  at 
Oxford,  said  that  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever  had  recently 
killed  many  thousands  of 
children  in  Nigeria. 

Vaccines  against  yellow  fe¬ 
ver  were  available,  but  in  29 
African  countries  vulnerable 
to  the  disease  they  were 
invariably  used  only  as  a 
“panic  measure”  in  response 
to  serious  outbreaks. 

About  24.000  people  were 
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Quicker  cure  for  acid  soil 


estimated  to  have  been  killed 
by  yellow  fever  in  an  epidemic 
which  struck  Nigerian  cities 
last  year.  About  100,000  oth¬ 
ers  became  ilL 

“Apart  from  the  horrifying 
figures  there  are  more  omi¬ 
nous  aspects.  This  was  the  first 
urban  epidemic  of  the  disease 
anywhere  in  the  world  for  40 
years  and  was  probably  due  to 
laige  shifts  of  movement 
among  the  population.” 

However,  while  there  was 
an  effective  yellow  fever  vac¬ 
cine.  there  was  yet  no  such 
counter  measure  for  malaria 
which  probably  claimed  about 
a  million  deaths  among  100 
million  cases  a  year  world¬ 
wide,  Professor  Worrell  said: 
New  drugs  were  necessary  to 
treat  the  disease  but  so  too  was 
more  research  into  its  causes, 
particularly  the  fatal  form  of 
cerebral  malaria. 


By  Pearce  Wright,  Science  Editor 
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Land  and  water  affected  by 
acid  rain  can  be  restored  more 
quickly  than  scientists  had 
thought  possible,  according  to 
Dr  Peter  Chester,  director  of 
environmental  research  for 
the  Central  Electricity  Gen¬ 
erating  Board. 

The  recovery  depends  on 
special  treatment  of  soil 
surrounding  fishless  streams 
and  lakes,  into  which  the 
rainfall  drains. 

Dr  Chester  said  the  cuts  in 
the  emission  of  sulphur  di¬ 
oxide  from  coal-burning 
power  stations  and  industrial 
plant,  however  rapid,  would 
not  produce  a  quick  recovery. 

He  said:  “Until  acidified 


soil  has  recovered,  the  water 
will  still  not  be  good  enough 
for  fish”. 


Dr  Chester  told  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  an  experiment  being 
done  by  the  board  at  Loch 
Fleet,  in  Scotland,  showing 
that  the  effect  of  the  treatment 
process  on  soil  was  detected 
almost  immediately  by  an 
improvement  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  water  quality. 

Within  a  year  of  starting  the 
research,  the  scientists  have 
restocked  the  Scottish  lake, 
and  there  is  now  a  breeding 
trout  population. 

Dr  Chester  said  the  damage 
was  not  just  due  lo  modem 


power  stations.  The  under¬ 
lying  soil  acidification  had 
been  in  progress  since  the 
industrial  revolution. 

Research,  still  in  progress, 
that  has  involved  30  groups 
sponsored  by  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  in  the  UK  and  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  academics  of 
science  has  shown  the  main 
threat  to  fish  and  other 
aquatic  organisms  comes  from 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
aluminium  in  the  water. 

The  surrounding  acid  soil 
generates  aluminium  and  can¬ 
not  supply  enough  calcium  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the 
water  chemistry  essential  for 
life. 


Gene  to  produce  ‘designer  plants9 

By  Oor  Science  Editor 
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Scientists  are  on  the  verge  of 
controlling  the  ripening  of 
fruit  by  inserting  artificially 
made  genes  into  the  seed  stock 
to  control  the  rate  of  photo¬ 
synthesis. 

Describing  the  research  into 
the  “designer  plants”  of  the 
future.  Dr  S  W  J  Bright  told 
the  association:  “It  has  been 
j  argued  that  there  is  no  further 
progress  required  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  need  for  the  new  plant 
biotechnology”. 

This  summer  there  had  been 
drought  in  the  US,  leading  in  a 
month  to  a  near  doubling  of 
the  price  of  maize  and  soya. 


He  said:  “This  most  sorely 
be  an  indication  that  there  is 
oo  room  for  complacency  in 
trying  to  improve  crop  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  application  of 
science  as  the  world  popula¬ 
tion  con  tinges  lo  grow”. 

Dr  Bright  described  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  gene  which 
controls  the  production  of  a 
substance  in  tomatoes  >ha*  is 
one  of  the  key  agents  in  the 
ripening  process. 


The  substance,  for  which  he 
and  his  coUeagnes  were  collab¬ 
orating  at  Nottingham  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Rotbamsted 
experimental  meat  St 


Albans,  and  ICi  Seeds,  is  an 
enzyme  called  polygalact¬ 
uronase. 

It  is  only  we  of  a  number  of 
such  substances  for  which  the 
scientists  have  discovered  the 
gene  controlling  its  operation 
in  the  plant 

With  a  “tool  box”  of  such 
genes,  the  plant  breeders  can 
modify  seeds  in  the  laboratory 
to  suit  agricultural  conditions. 

He  said  he  hoped  the  guide¬ 
lines  being  prepared  for 
“biotech  crops”  would  be 
simple  ami  streamlined  to 
allow  the  greatest  number  of 
companies  to  participate. 
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Commissioner  ‘saddened  that  blood  had  been  spilled  on  the  streets’ 

Police  accused  over  arrest  failure 


A  Belfast  lawyer  accused 
poUce  yesteiday  0f  letting 
three  IRA  terrorists  out  of  the 
bag  instead  of  arresting  them 
to  Slop  a  bomb  plot  in 
Gibraltar. 

Mr  Patrick  McGrory’s 
accusation  came  after  Mr  Joe 
Canepa,  Gibraltar’s  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Police,  had  con¬ 
firmed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
inquest  into  the  terrorists’ 
deaths  that  the  SAS  carried 
out  the  operation. 

It  was  also  believed  to  be  the 
first  official  admission  of  SAS 
activity. 

Mr  Canepa  said  he  knew  the 
SAS  was  to  be  involved  before 
March  4  and  admitted  it  was 
not  his  choice  to  use  them. 

Asked  byMr  McGrory  who 
m  the  military  forces  or 
British  Government  chose  the 
SAS,  be  said:  “I  don’t  know.” 

He  told  the  inquest  «ha« 
when  the  order  was  issued  for 
die  SAS  to  move  in,  he  was 
expecting  an  arrest.  He  was 
saddened  when  told  by  a 
senior  SAS  officer  that  the 
terrorists  had  been  killed. 

Asked  by  Mr  McGrory  if  he 
thought  he  was  possibly  faring 
a  murder  or  unlawful  homi¬ 
cide  inquiry,  he  replied:  “Not 
quite.  1  was  saddened  at  the 
news.  I  was  saddened  that 
these  people  had  decided  to 
come  to  Gibraltar  in  the  first 
place.  And  I  was  saddened 
that  blood  had  been  spilled  on 
the  streets  of  Gibraltar.” 

L  He  agreed  with  Mr 
McGroTy's  suggestion  that  be 
did  not  want  them  to  be  killed 
and  that  it  shocked  him. 

Mr  McGrory  asked:  “It  was 
certainly  something  that  was 
wholly  unexpected  and  un¬ 
wanted  to  you?” 

Mr  Canepa:  “Absolutely. 
Yes.” 

Mr  McGrory  questioned 
whether  the  intention  was  to 
arrest  the  terrorists  or  to  kill 
them. 

He  told  Mr  Canepa  that  be 
missed  a  golden  opportunity 
to  swoop  and  that  had  allowed 
the  terrorists  to  walk  to  their 
deaths  in  a  hail  of  SAS  gunfire. 

He  maintained  that  police 
let  one  man  out  of  the  bag 
because  they  wanted  to  fill  it 
with  three. 

Mr  McGrory,  representing 
the  families  of  the  three,  made 
the  accusations  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  Gibraltar  inquest 
into  the  deaths  of  Mairead 
Farrell,  Daniel  McCann  and 
Sean  Savage. 

The  inqest  had  been  told 
that  file  SAS  acted  because 
Intelligence  services  wrongly 
thought  the  IRA  team  was 
about  to  explode  a  car  bomb 
by  remote  control. 

However,  Mr .  McGrory 
asked  in  crossexamination  of 
Mr  Canepa  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  prudent  to 
arrest  them  earlier  when  they 
had  the  chance. 


Mr  Canepa  admitted  that  a 
car  brought  over  by -Savage 
was  missed  at  the  border  when 
it  crossed  into  '  Gibraltar. 
Surveillance  was  set  up  fit  the 
frontier  and  Farrell  and 
McCann  were  seen  on  the 
Rock  on  March  6. 

Savage  was  next  seen  park¬ 
ing  a  car  in  a  square  near  the 
governor's  residence.  The  sec¬ 
urity  services  wrongly  as¬ 
sumed  that  car  contained  the 
bomb  which  the  trio  would 
use  to  blow  up  an  axmy 
parade. 

Mr  Canepa  agreed  it  would 
have  seemed  logical  to  seize 
the  car  at  the  border  and  that  it 


GIBRALTAR 
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would  have  prevented  sub¬ 
sequent  events. 

Mr  McGrory  wanted  to 
know  why  Savage  and  the  car 
were  then  not  seized  at  the 
square. “Are  you  saying  that 
the  people  of  Gibraltar  were 
put  at  risk  because  you  wanted 
to  get  three  in  the  bag  in«tead 
of  one?” 

Mr  Canepa  said  that  was 
“an  unfair  interpretation”. 
The  police  had  considered 
arresting  all  three  when  they 
were  later  seen  together,  but 
abandoned  the  plan  when  they 
began  walking  away  from  the 
direction  of  the  border. 

Mr  McGrory  said  police 
had  also  failed  to  arrest  the 
three  when  they  were  seen 
together  shortly  after  the  car 
was  parked  —  before  the  SAS 
was  called  in. 

He  asked:  “Why  didn't  your 
armed  surveillance  people 
move  in  and  present  a  gun  to 
their  beads  and  say,  ‘Don't 
move  an  inch?” 

Mr  Canepa:  “It  wasn't 
done.”  Mr  McGrory:  “I  know 
it  wasn't  done  and  later  three 
people  died.  The  bag  now  had 
three  people  in  ft  ana  possibly 
the  bomb.  Might  it  be  time  to 
dose  the  bag?” 

Mr  Canepa:  “Yes  —  that  is 
why  we  almost  did.** 

Mr  McGrory  then  asked: 
“Why  were  they  allowed  to 
walk  back?  Because  what  is 
going  on  in  my  mind,  and  in 
the  minds  of  other  people,  is 
whether  the  intention  was  to 
arrest  them  or  to  kill  them. 
I’m  trying  to  see  why  a  golden 
opportunity  for  arrest  was 
missed.” 

Mr  Canepa  said  the  three 
were  positively  identified  at 
3-25  that  afternoon  as  they 
headed  towards  Main  Street 
Convent  and  the  border. 

Police  were  pretty  sure  there 
was  a  bomb  is  the  car  which 
would  be  detonated  at  the 


Changing  of  .  the  Guard  cere¬ 
mony  the  next  day. 

Soldier  G,  as  expert  on 
bombs,  told  police  an  old 
aerial  on  the  centre  of  cart 
roof  indicated  a  car  bomb  that 
would  be  radio-operated. 

Mr  McGrory  asked  whether 
police  thought  the  bomb 
would  be  detonated  from  as 
far  away  as  Spain. 

Mr  Canepa  said  he  believed 
a  bomb  could  be  detonated 
from  a  “long  distance”  add¬ 
ing:  “I  have  no  evidence,  but  I 
believed  it  was  a  possibility 
“because  of  what  I  was  told 
and  the  little  I  have  read.  It 
was  generally  discussed  that 
these  things  were  possible.** 
Suspicions  that  there  was  a 
car  bomb  mounted  as  the  trio 
made  their  way  towards  the 
border,  Mr  Canepa  said.  The 
decision  to  arrest  them  was 
jointly  taken  -  they  were  to  be 
intercepted. 

“We  did  not  want  them  to 
go  away,  come  back  and  do 
whatever.  There  was  the 
possibility  that  they  were 
going  to  blow  the  bomb  up 
from  Spain. 

“We  feared  they  would  be 
able  to  complete  tbeir  mission 
and  get  away  from  Gibraltar. 
There  was  the  possibility  that 
they  would  complete  it  in 
Spain.” 

The  police  chief  repeatedly 
denied  Mr  McGrory’s  sugges¬ 
tion s  that  be  had  lost  control 
of  the  operation  to  the 
military. 

The  decision  to  call  in 
military  help  was  his  own, 
based  on  information  he  was 
given  about  the  high  calibre  of 
the  terrorists. 

He  could  have  refused  to 
use  the  military  if  he  had 
wanted  to.  But  his  knowledge 
of  the  IRA  and  particularly  of 
Farrell,  McCann  and  Savage 
was  “very  limited,”  be  said. 

He  was  aware  that  the  army 
battalion  based  on  the  rock; 
which  had  previously  served 
in  Northern  Ireland,  was 
experienced  in  dealing  with 
violent  and  dangerous  men 
and  had  a  resevoir  of  armed 
people. 

He  admitted  that  at  the  time 
of  the  shootings  only  two  of 
his  officers  had  been  carrying 
arms  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  “even  those  two  officers  I 
would  not  classify  as  very 
experienced  in  the  use  of 
firearms.” 

Mr  Canepa  continued  to 
refuse  toconfinn  the  SAS 
involvement  until  Mr  John 
Laws,  Treasury  counsel  acting 
for  the  Government,  said  he 
could  answer  the  question 
within  the  bounds  of  two 
public  interest  immunity 
certificates  issued  by  two 
Cabinet  ministers.  Then  the 
police  chief  confirmed  their 
role. 

The  inquest  was  adjourned 
until  Monday. 


Lawyers  clash 
over  tip-off 
by  Intelligence 
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Mr  Joe  Canepa,  Gibraltar’s  Commissioner  of  Police,  who  came  raider  attack  at  the  inquest. 

A  plain-speaking  professor 


Professor  Alan  Watson  is  a 
forensic  scientist  who  reacts 
strongly  when  his  inter¬ 
national  reputation  comes 
under  attack.  The  Gibraltar¬ 
ian  police  have  used  his 
expertise  on  other  occasions. 

Colleagues  have  a.  high  re¬ 
gard  for  Professor  Watson, 
who  is  aged  59  and  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of 
forensic  medicine  at  Glasgow 
University  by  the  Queen.  He 
was  educated  at  London 
University,  becoming  a  fellow 


By  Robert  Matthews 

of  Queens’  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  In  1970  and  regius 
professor  at  Glasgow  in  1985. 

His  research  in  such  areas  as 
the  study  of  death  by  fire  and 
drowning  and  unexpected 
deaths  in  infants  has  been 
recognized  in  Britain  and 
abroad. 

.  Professor  Watson’s  depart¬ 
ment  at  Glasgow  was  describ¬ 
ed  by  a  leading  figure  in- 
forensic  medicine  yesterday  as 
the  premier  department  in 
Scotland,  which  enjoys  an 


international  reputation  for 
excellence.  The  professor's 
scientific  expertise  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  law  is  recognized 
by  the  Government,  and  he 
has  worked  as  a  Home  Office 
pathologist  for  many  years. 

As  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
a  district  court  judge  in 
Glasgow,  be  is  well-versed  in 
the  laws  of  contempt,  but 
those  who  know  bim  say  that 
he  will  not  remain  silent  when 
he  considers  his  reputation 
may  be  at  stake. 


Lawyers  for  the  Government 
and  the  families  of  the  .three 
dead  URA  terrorists  clashed  at 
yesterday’s  inquest. 

Mr  John  Laws,  for  the 
Government,  objected  to  Mr 
Patrick  McGrory  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  role  of  British 
Intelligence  in  surveillance  of 
the  terrorists  before  they  were, 
shot. 

Mr  Canepa.  the  Gibraltar 
Commissioner  of  Police,  re¬ 
peatedly  refused  to  comment 
on  why  he  thought  the  terror¬ 
ists  had  failed  to  realize  they 
were  being  watched  by  the 
security  services. 

Mr  McGrory  asked  at  what 
stage  British  Intelligence  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  information 
which  would  not  normally  be 
available  to  Gibraltar  police, 
about  the  planned  IRA  attack. 

Mr  Laws  immediately  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  question,  covered 
by  the  Certificates  of  public 
Interest  Immunity  issued  to 
the  Gibraltar  Coroner,  Mr 
Felix  Pizzarello.  It  enables 
witnesses  to  avoid  answering 
questions  on  some  sensitive 
security  issues. 

Mr  McGrory  said:  “It  may 
cover  certain  areas,  but  it  is 
not  binding”.  Mr  -Laws 
claimed  Mr  McGrory’s  atti¬ 
tude  was  an  assault  os  the 
good  faith  of  the  government 
departments  which  signed 
them,  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  accept  jL 

Professor  Alan  Walscfn,  of 
Glasgow  University,  who  gave 
evidence  at  the  inquest,  had 
been  bitterly  attacked  by  Mr 
Laws  for  giving  interviews  to 
the  media  at  the  end  of 
yesterday's  hearing. 

Before  the  jury  was  allowed 
io  file  into  the  courtroom.  Mr 
Laws  said  Professor  Watson 
had  commented  on  aspects  of 
the  evidence  he  had  earlier 
given  to  the  court 

He  had  said  one  of  the 
terrorists,  Sean  Savage,  was 
shot  in  a  “frenzied  attack”. 

Professor  Watson  had  then 
answered  questions  and  com¬ 
mented  on  possible  jury  ver¬ 
dicts  outside  the  court.  The 
“interview”  had  been  broad¬ 
cast  by  satellite  to  London 
where  it  was  heard  on  radio. 

Mr  Laws  said  the  remarks 
were  not  adverse  to  the  Crown 
or  the  soldiers,  but  at  their 
lowest  they  were  highly  un¬ 
desirable  and  an  affront  to  the 
jury  that  such  postscripts  on 
the  evidence  be  given,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  was  so  well- 
versed  in  court  procedure. 

“I  am  not  asking  that  any 
steps  be  taken  against  the 
professor”  Mr  Laws  said. 
“That  would  be  a  matter  for 


the  Attorney  General  while  he 
remains  in  the  jurisdiction.” 

He  told  Mr  Pizzarello:  “It  is 
an  affront  to  the  doing  of 
justice  in  your  court  that  a 
witness  should  add  postscripts 
to  his  own  evidence. 

.  “1  would  ask  that  this  jury 
be  encouraged  to  disregard  it 
and  you  may  consider  indicat¬ 
ing  to  the  court  the  need  to 
•avoid  this  possibly  contempt¬ 
ible  behaviour  in  fUturc 

His  comments  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mr  Michael  Huck- 
ers,  representing  the  soldiers. 

Mr  McGrory  said  he  could 
not  entirely  support  Mr 
Laws’s  remarks  because,  be¬ 
fore  the  hearing  started,  wit¬ 
nesses  were  maligned  and 
tbeir  credibility  reduced  to  the 
point  where  some  had  been 
frightened  off  from  giving 
valuable  evidence  to  the  court. 

He  said:  “I  am  not  protest¬ 
ing  about  the  Crown  in  this 
matter.  Bui  the  protest  of  that 
incident  has  been  utterly  one¬ 
sided.” 

The  coroner  replied:  “I  told 
the  jury  at  the  outset  that  they 
should  not  hear  or  read  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  inquesL  I 
did  not  have  it  in  mind  that 
any  witness  would  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  interviewed.  * 

“I  shall  warn  other  wit¬ 
nesses  not  to  be  interviewed 
and  I  will  also  ask  Lhe  media  to 
respect  the  witness's  require¬ 
ments  to  be  free  from 
harassment.” 

Professor  Watson  was  cal¬ 
led  in- by  the  Gibraltar  police 
after  they  had  sought  the 
advice  of  the  Home  Office 
through  the  governor  of  Gib¬ 
raltar. 

The  local  police  clearly 
required  an  experienced  path¬ 
ologist  to  do  the  examinations 
and  were  sent  the  first  avail¬ 
able  man  on  the  official  list  of 
Home  Office  pathologists. 

Mr  McGrory  and  Mr  Laws 
again  clashed  when  the  police 
chief  was  asked  to  disclose 
when  he  was  advised  by 
British  intelligence  that  the 
IRA  was  planning  an  attack. 

Three  limes  the  police  chief 
refused  to  answer  Mr  Mc¬ 
Grory’s  question. 

Mr  Laws  objected  and  at 
one  stage  Mr  McGrory  pro¬ 
tested:  “I  am  being  closed 
down  to  the  stage  of 
ineffectiveness’'. 

He  said  he  was  not  making 
an  assault  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Slate  which  signed  the  certif¬ 
icates.  “I  am  making  my  point 
of  view,  and  if  he  (Mr  Laws) 
does  not  like  it  be  can  say  so”, 
he  added. 


Mouse  eludes  cat  in  legal  battle  of  wits 


By  Tony  Dawe 


The  inquest  into  the  shooting 
of  three  IRA  terrorists  in 
Gibraltar  turned  into  a  cat- 
and-mouse  game  on  its  fourth 
day,  with  Mr  Patrick  Mo 
Grory,  representing  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  terrorists,  con¬ 
fronting  Mr  Joseph  Canepa, 
the  Gibraltar  Commissioner  of 
Police. 

Zn  spite  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  occasion  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  drawing  a  parallel 
with  the  Tom  and  Jerry  car¬ 
toon  strip  with  'Mr  McGrory 
firmly  in  the  role  of  the  cat 

Every  tune  he  was  about  to 
strike  be  was  thwarted,  not  by 
an  angry  mistress,  but  by  the 
Large  figure  of  Mr  John  Laws, 
representing  the  Crown,  who 
attempted  to  stop  all  questions 
which  might  touch  on  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  security  matters, 
citing  the  Public  Interest 
Immunity  Certificates  which 
have  been  presented  to  the 
court  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Defence  and  the  Home 


At  one  stage,  Mr  McGrory 
told  the  coroner  that  the 
certificates  were  being  used  to 
“bend  the  law”.  Mr  Laws  shot 
out  of  his  seat  to  claim  that 
was  “an  assault  on  the 
Secretaries  of  State  who 


Another  challenge  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  events  before  the 
shootings  prompted  Mr  Mc¬ 
Grory  to  teU  the  coroner:  “If  It. 
is  going  to  be  constant 
interruption  to  stop  me  from 
bringing  out  information  for 
the  benefit  of  the  jury,  the 
effect  win  be  to  dose  down  this 
inquiry  so  that  the  foil  facts 
are  not  known”. 

However,  in  spite  of  Mr 
Laws’s  interventions,  Mr  Mc¬ 
Grory  was  able  to  keep  the 
commissioner  on  the  ran  for 
.much  of  the  day.  He  had  him 
in  a  corner  over  several  issues, 
starting  with  '  why  the  car 
thought  to  contain  a  bomb  was 
allowed  to  cross  the  border 
from  Spain  into  Gibraltar  in 
spite  of  a  big  survefllance 
operation. 

Mr  Canepa  seemed  un¬ 
certain  about  the  information 
held  by  those  carrying  out 
surveillance.  Mr  McGrory 
said:  “It  is  a  very  foolish 
proposition  for  a  policeman  to 
be  looking  for  someone  if  he 
doesn't  know  what  they  look 
like”. 

Mr  Canepa  replied:  “Of 
course”.  He  added:  “If  I  had 
had  knowledge  of  the  number 
plate  or  type  of  car,  it  would 
have  been  helpful”. 

Mr  McGrory  then  turned  to 


the  discovery  of  the  car  and 
one  of  the  terrorists  at  the 
point  where  a  military  band 
nsnaliy  assembled  for  a 
weekly  parade  and  asked  why 
no  immediate  action  was 
taken. 

“Were  the  people  on  Gibral¬ 
tar  put  at  risk  because  yon 
wanted  to  get  three  in  the  bag' 
and  not  just  one?” 

“No”  the  commissioner  re¬ 
plied.  “The  IRA  have  been 
known  to  make  mistakes  about 
throe  bombs.  We  wanted  to 
make  sore  that  nothing  was 
happening  in  Gibraltar.” 

Mr  McGrory  said:“But  the 
thing  which  was  likely  to 
happen  was  sitting  in  the  car 
park”. 

The  reply  came:  “But  we 
didn’t  know  the  identity  of  the 
man  for  sure  and  that  the  car 
might  contain  a  bomb”. 

The  commissioner  explain¬ 
ed  that  he  and  his  advisers 
became  convinced  the  car  did 
contain  a  bomb  and  sent  an 
SAS  explosives  expert  to 
check  it 

Mr  Canepa  told  the  court: 
“He  said  that  car  is  a  suspect 
bomb  and  that  the  most 
significant  thing  is  that  there 
is  an  old  aerial  situated  cen¬ 
trally  on  the  roof  of  a  relatively 
new  car.  By  inference,  he  is 


saying  that  there  is  a  car 
boinh.” 

Mr  McGrory  produced  the 
aerial  and  waved  it  like  a 
fishing  rod.  “It  doesn’t  look 
like  something  which  can  pick 
up  satellites”,  be  said. 

The  police  commissioner 
also  found  himself  in  diffi¬ 
culties  with  questions  about 
the  25  minutes  in  which  he 
handed  control  of  the  situation 
to  the  SAS. 

Avid  watchers  of  Tom  and 
Jerry  will  know,  however,  that 
the  mouse  always  wins  which 
is  what  happened  when  Mr 
McGrory  asked  the  commis¬ 
sioner  about  his  reaction  to  the 
news  that  the  terrorists  had 
been  shot  dead. 

The  lawyer  asked:  “What 
were  yon  faced  with  then,  did 
you  think  that  yon  were  faced 
with  a  possible  murder 
inquiry?” 

The  commissioner  replied: 
“I  was  saddened  by  the  news, 
saddened  that  these  people 
had  decided  to  come  to  Gibral¬ 
tar  in  the  first  place . . . 

For  once  Mr  McGrory  tried 
to  do  the  interrupting,  hit  the 
commissioner  had  scored  Us 
point,  a  point  which  will 
remain  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury. 
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Financial  help  is  urgently  required. 
Use  your  credit  card  to  donate 
now.  Mease  phone  01-936 9036 
andask  for  1 Bangladesh  Hotline 
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PUBLIC  AUCTION 

PERSIAN  AND  ORIENTAL 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

OOj  faatmeud  hj  MeWy  fiw*  LtiLT/A  Mttfctf  OorlflttiaadcntL 

We  will  dispose  of  at  PUBLIC  AUCTION  acoDeetiou  of  PERSIAN 
AND  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS.  Together  with  the 
property  of  a  number  of  principal  direct  importers  is  the  UK  which 
has  beta  cleared  from  bonded  warehouses,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
nominal  or  no  reserve  far  immediate  cash  realisation. 

Every  item  Authentic. 

To  be  transferred 

PUBLIC 

SALE  ONE 
THE  TURKS  KEAD 
WINCHESTER  fffl 
ST.  MARGARETS 
TWICKENHAM 
On  sale  Sal  IDth  a  U 30 

VEWW6  FROM  2JQ  ON  DAY  Of  SALE 

Auctioneers  note:  Duly  authorised  and  as  a  matter  of  URGENCY  the 
above  sales  have  been  convened  in  sell  to  the  public  by  auctions  i» 

older  ro  ensure  complete  disposal  for  immetfate  cash  realisation 

Inventory:  Keshans,  Silk  Qmms,  Isphahans,  Ntins,  Afsban.  Bdoocb, 
Rinnan,  Silt  Herefce,  Sue  Kavszries,  DoshemahL  Yayaii,  Kars, 
Yadubedir  and  other  silk  based  tribal  and  riHage  pieces. 

Appointed  Auctioneers:  Marshall  and  Metrixnsn  Ltd.  28  Rossfyn  HHL 
^^Hampsuod,  London  NW3  lNHTefc  (01)  794  77» 

Payment  can  be  made  by  cash,  cheque,  and  aH 
EXPORT  AND  PACKING  F 


the  warehouse  and  offered  at 
AUCTION  AT: 

SALE  TWO 

THE  ENGLISH  SPEAXJNS  UNION 
DARTMOUTH  HOUSE 
37,  CHARLES  ST. 
LONDON  Wl 

Atjacott  to  CnwWWd  Hew 
Oil  Sunday  lift  Sept  a  asopm. 
MEWING  TOM  2JQ  ON  OAYQFSA 


General  Accident  local  branches  will  be  open  from 
9am  to  7pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  Saturdays  from 
9am  until  12  noon  for  the  duration  of  the  postal  strike. 

If  any  General  Accident  customer  is  expecting  a 
claims  cheque  or  pension  payment  we  will  arrange  to 
have  them  available  at  your  nearest  General  Accident 
Branch.  In  cases  of  hardship  or  emergency  we  will  try  to 
arrange  delivery 

FbBcy  holders  should  pay  insurance  premiums 
directly  to  their  broker,  agent  or  local  General 
Accident  Branch. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  your  insurance 
cover,  or  any  other  matter,  telephone  your  local 
General  Accident  Branch  (see  local  telephone 
directory  or  Yellow  Rages) ,  your  insurance 
broker  or  financial  adviser. 

OR 

Call  General  Accident  Helpline 

0800030505 


General  Accident 


Motor  trade  fights  Sea-fishers  weigh  up  the  competition 


tax  rise  threat  to 
company  car  drivers 


By  Daniel  Ward,  Motor  Industry  Correspondent 

Car  makers  and  motoring  taxation  has  already  gal-  “An  independent  study  based 
organizations  are  to  mount  a  vanized  the  car  makers  and  on  figures  supplied  by  the  AA 
campaign  to  protect  business  motoring  organizations  into  suggests  that  an.  employee 
drivers  from  a  huge  increase  lobbying  for  a  more  realistic  with  a  typical  company  car 
in  company  car  tax.  increase.  may  on  one 

It  is  feared  that  Mr  Nigel  “There  is  certainly  a  threat  quarter  of  us  true  value  . 


Lawson.  Chan  cell  or  of  the  of  substantial  increases  in 
Exchequer,  could  next  March  company  car  taxation  but  the 


double  the  personal  taxation 
for  company  car  drivers  as  he 
did  in  the  last  Budget 

Such  a  move  could  affect 
the  booming  company  car 
sector,  which  accounts  for 
more  than  half  the  2 2  million 
new  cars  sold  annually  in 
Britain. 

Any  move  away  from  com¬ 
pany  cars  would  boost  im¬ 
ports  because  most  com¬ 
panies  buy  British  cars  while 
private  owners  favour  foreign 
makes.  Most  Japanese  cars  are 
bought  by  private  motorists. 

Motorists  covering  mod¬ 
erate  mileage  on  business,  in 
many  cases,  would  find  they 
are  better  off  using  their 
private  car  for  business  and 
accepting  a  generous  mileage 
allowance  from  the  company. 

“The  implications  are 
pretty  horrible  if  the  tax  forces 
people  away  from  company 
cars  into  private  vehicles  as 
inevitably  they  will  turn  to 
foreign  make",  Mr  Tony 
Faulkner,  managing  director 
of  Dial  Con  tracts,  a  contract 
hire  firm  which  owns  30,000 
cars.  said. 

“I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
Chancellor  doubles  the  lax 
again  we  will  see  a  downturn 
in  the  company  car  market." 

The  motor  industry  would 
normally  prepare  a  Budget 
submission  to  the  Chancellor 
at  the  end  of  the  year  but 
concern  about  another  rise  in 


Government  is  open  to  argu¬ 
ment",  Mr  Geoffrey  Whalen, 
president  of  the  Society  of 
Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders,  said. 

He  added:  “We  are  in 
discussion  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  we  are  trying  to 
establish  what  the  fair  figures 
are  for  the  benefit  of  private 
mileage  in  a  company  car” . 

Mr  Whalen,  who  is  also 
managing  director  of  Peugeot 
Talbot  UK,  said  he  would  be 
disappointed  if  the  “fair  ba¬ 
sis"  forjudging  the  value  of  a 
company  car  resulted  in  a 
doubling  or  company  car 
taxation. 

An  AA  spokesman  said  a 
doubling  of  the  taxation  next 
year  would  not  be  fair.  It 
planned  to  return  to  the 
Government  with  new  figures 
for  the  allowances. 

Last  week  Mr  Roger 
Humm,  managing  director  of 
Ford  Motor  Company,  war¬ 
ned  fleet  operators  that  after 
the  increases  in  the  last  Budget 
“further  significant  increases 
in  personal  taxation  of  com¬ 
pany  cars  could,  Ford  be¬ 
lieves,  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  or  even  bring  about  a 
decline  in  the  fleet  market". 

In  the  last  Budget,  Mr 
Lawson  abandoned  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  lax  on  com¬ 
pany  cars  in  favour  of  a 
doubling  of  the  tax  burden. 

He  issued  a  warning  then: 


suggests  that  an.  employee 
with  a  typical  company  car 
may  be  taxed  on  only  one 
quarter  of  its  true  value". 

Fleet  car  operators  and 
some  manufacturers  believe 
Mr  Lawson's  comments  im¬ 
plied  a  further  doubling  of 
taxation  is  in  prospect  next 
March. 

Employees  earning  less  than 
£8,500  are  exempted  from  tax 
on  company  cars.  That  thresh¬ 
old  has  not  been  changed  since 
1977-78  and  it  would  have  to 
be  revised  to  £22.800  to  have 
kept  pace  with  inflation. 

On  the  existing  scales  tax  is 
stepped  up  by  58  per  cent  for 
cars  costing  more  than 
£1 9,250  and  less  than  £29.000. 

Adjusted  for  inflation  over 
the  past  decade  the  £19,250 
thre&old  should  have  been 
increased  to  £51,655. 

•  Demand  for  commercial 
vehicles  outstripped  the 
growth  in  the  new  car  market 
last  month,  expanding  26  per 
cent  to  lop  51,039  registra¬ 
tions,  compared  with  40.524 
in  August  1987. 

While  August  saw  a  four- 
year  high  for  import  penetra¬ 
tion  in  the  car  sector,  British 
truck  makers  modestly  im¬ 
proved  their  share  of  the  home 
market  to  43.6  per  cent. 

The  rivalry  between  Iveco- 
Ford  and  Ley  land  Daf  for  the 
position  of  best  heavy  truck 
seller  appears  to  have  settled 
in  favour  of  the  Angio-Italian 
company.  It  has  24.4  per  cent 
of  the  sector,  compared  with 
22.5  per  cent  held  by  Leyland 
Daf. 
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Anglers  display  their  catch  yesterday  on  the  final  day  of  an  international  sea-fishing  competition  near  Plymouth.  Devon.  More  than  250of  the  world’s  top 
an&lers  have  taken  part  in  the  event  organized  by  the  European  Federation  of  Sea  Anglers.  Tom  Matchett  and  Dickie  Gordon,  two  British  entrants,  have 
lamipii  the  biggest  fish  to  date  —  two  grant  conger  eels,  both  weighing  more  than  651bs.  The  total  catch  amounts  to  several  tonnes. 

Training  body  from  Heath  era  runs  out  of  time 


By  David  Walker 
Public  Administration 
-  Correspondent 

The  Department  of  Employment's 
suggestion  that  the  Training  Com¬ 
mission  be  wound  up  and  replaced 
with  a  new  “executive  agency"  will 
mean  the  end  of  one  of  Whitehall's 
first  and  largest  “arm's  length"  agen¬ 
cies. 

Officials  have  let  it  be  known  that, 
in  the  wake  of  the  TUCs  decision  to 
pull  out  of  the  Employment  Training 
initiative ,  the  commission's  days  arc 
numbered. 


'  Mr  Norman  Fowler,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Employment,  is  now  consid¬ 
ering  the  legislative  changes  needed  to 
disestablish  the  Training  Com¬ 
mission,  formerly  known  as  the 
Manpower  Services  Commission 
(MSC),  which  was  created  on  January 
1  1974.  It  was  the  product  of  an 
initiative  by  the  Heath  government  to 
integrate  training  and  employment 
services  under  a  body  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  TUC,  the 
Confederation  of  British  Industry  and 
local  authorities. 

In  the  late  1970s.  its  responsibility 


for  growing  youth  unemployment 
ensured  expansion,  .including  the 
creation  of  the  Youth  Opportunities 
Programme.  During  the  1980s,  as  the 
Youift  Training  Scheme  took  in  all 
unempoyed  school  leavers  aged  16 
and  17,  the  MSC  seemed  to  occupy  a 
premier  place  in  the  Govemment’a 
social  policies. 

However,  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  Government  has  revised  its 
administrative  plans,  first  by  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  MSC  responsibility  for 
employment  counselling,  then  by 
refocusing  its  role  entirely  on  training 


and  renaming  it  the  Training 
Commission. 

With  the  spectre  of  youth  un¬ 
employment  now  receding,  Whitehall, 
has  been  working  on  the  idea  of  using 
local  committees,  led  by  businessmen, 
to  organize  training  and  work 
opportunities,  while  Mr  Fowler  is 
keen  on  the  idea  of  hiving  dff 
management  responsibilities  to  agen¬ 
cies  which  would  be  free  from 
constraints  on  pay  and  conditions 
imposed  by  Whitehall. 

The  need  for  a  large  administrative 
body,  it  seems,  no  longer  exists. 


Aerosol  free  from 
hazards  launched 


By  John  Young 


An  “aerosol"  container, 
which  uses  no  propellants  and 
poses  no  hazard  to  the  user  or 
the  environment,  was  launch¬ 
ed  yesterday. 

It  consists  of  a  thin  plastic 
bottle  within  a  rubber  sleeve, 
both  of  which  expand  when 
filled  under  pressure.  The 
propulsion  power  when  the 
valve  is  depressed  arises  from 
the  natural  tendency  of  the 
rubber  to  contract  to  its 
original  size. 

The  outer  packaging  can  be 
made  of  a  range  of  materials 
and  in  almost  any  shape  or 
size.  It  will  dispense  a  wide 
variety  of  products,  including 
pharmaceuticals  and  house¬ 
hold  products. 

The  container  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  an  US  company,  the 
Exxel  Partnership  of  Somer¬ 
set,  New  Jersey,  and  has 
already  been  launched  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  US  and  Japan. 
It  will  be  distributed  in  Britain 
by  Osmond  Aerosols,  which 
has  recently  completed  a 
£10  million  filling  plant  in 
Scunthorpe,  Humberside, 
which  will  create  about  90 
jobs. 

Mr  Peter  Gould,  president 


of  Exxel,  said  yesterday  that 
the  container  would  be  up  to  a 
third  more  expensive  than  a. 
conventional  aerosol,  but  how 
much  of  this  was  passed  on  to. 
the  consumer  would  depend 
on  the  price  of  the  contents. 
Because  it  used  neither  hydro¬ 
carbons  nor  fluorocarbons,  it 
was  extremely  safe  and  would 
not  damage  the  Earth's  ozone 
layer,  as  fluorocarbons  are 
said  to  do. 

Mr  Terry  Langan.  chairman 
of  Osmond,  said  yesterday 
that  he  expected  Exxel  to 
capture  at  least  5  per  cent  of 
the  market  within  the  next' 
five  to  10  years. 

The  aerosol  launch  was 
timed  to  coincide  with  the- 
start  of  Green  Consumer 
Week,  during  which  attention 
will  be  focused  on  the  dev¬ 
elopment  of  bio-dcgradablc 
plastics.  Ecovcr.  a  Sussex' 
company,  has  developed  a 
range  of  cleaning  products; 
containing  no  phosphaies. 
petroleum-based  detergents, 
chlorine  bleaches,  enzymes  or 
synthetic  perfumes  or  colour¬ 
ings.  Sainsbury’s  will  in¬ 
troduce  its  washing  powder  on 
a  trial  basis  next  week.  I 


£19.95 

Regina  Royal  Jelly.  Exclusive  Boots  twin  pack  £19.95.  Save 
£5.95  on  single  pack  price. 


£10.99 

Efamol  Plus.  Exclusive  Boots  twin  pack  £10.99.  Save 
£1.89  on  single  pack  price. 
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;}  ^  *v  Selenium  ACE .  30  day  pack  (worth  £2.95)  free  with  every  90 

V  ••  -  ---  day  pack  at  £6.45.  Offer  exclusive  to  Boots. 

£3.99 

New  Seven  Seas  Multivitamin  Berries.  Exclusive  Boots  twin  A  .  i  . 

pack  £3.99.  Saves  99p  on  single  pack  price.  Includes  5Gp  off'  Xjl  D0LL0T  DlIV  clt 
next  purchase  coupon.  J . 
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announcement 


visa  Card 
customers. 

During  the  present  postal  dispute,  payments 
sent  through  the  post  may  he  delated  and  you  may 
not  have  received  your  statement.  Wc  would 
rentinj  you.  however,  that  interest  will  be  added 
after  your  payment  date  in  the  nnrmal  way. 

While  the  situation  continues,  you  can  take 
advantage  nf the  follow  ing  arrangements. 

Halifax  Cardcash  customers  can  use  the 
f-'ardcash  hill  paying  service.  You  can  a!,,  pay 

over  the  counter,  free  of  charge,  a,  any  branch  of 
Halifax  Building  Society  using  thc  cnve,ope 

prnvtded  (with  your  statement  slip  and  cheque). 
Any  cardholder  experiencing  difficulties  or 

requiring  further  information  ___ 

retarding  their  Visa  accounts  ■3ufjx 
Can  C0"'a<:t  our  Customer 

Entices  staff  on  ,0M  Vj/SM 
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Burma’s  fledgling  democracy  badly  needs  new  leaders 


^  Regards  himself  as' 
-  tine  legitimate  leader* 


By  Anatol  Lievea 

State  repression  in  Burma  in  the  26 
years  from  1962  until  this  March 
meant  that  opposition  political 
parties  had  no  chance  to  form, 
even  in  embryo. 

The  protest  movement,  and 
especially  the  students  who  are  in 
its  vanguard,  must  be  producing  a 
new  generation  of  leaders,  but 
none  so  far  has  achieved 
prominence; 

Many  of  the  members  of  the 
newly  formed  alternative  govern¬ 
ment  are  therefore  people  who 
were  already  prominent  before 
1962.  The  danger  for  opposition  — 
and  Burmese  —  unity  is 'that  they 
may  have  kept  alive  not  only  the 
memory  of  democracy  but  also 
that  of  past  differences. 

The  provisional  government  is 


formed  from  the  Teague  for 
Democracy  and  Peace,  itself  only  a 
few  weeks  old.  The  provisional 
Prime  Minister,  U  Nu.  now  aged 
82,  was  Burma's  only  democrati¬ 
cally-elected  ruler.  His  declaration 
that  “I  have  taken  back  the  power 
which  Ne  Win  has  robbed  from 
me",  after  26  years,  is  a  daim  to 
sole  political  legitimacy  which  may 
be  resented  elsewhere. 

He  beaded  the  Government 
from  1947  to  1958  and  again  from 
1960  to  1962,  alien  General  Ne 
Win  staged  a  bloodless  coup. 

General  Ne  Win's  right-hand 
man  at  that  time  was  Brigadier- 
General  Aung  Gyi.  He  resigned 
soon  afterwards,  however,  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  move  to  state 
socialism  and  a  one-party,  army- 
dominated  political  system.  Gen¬ 
eral  Aung  Gyi  took  no  farther  part 


in  political  life  until  this  year,  but 
he  is  thought  to  have  remained  on 
good  personal  terms  with  General 
NeWin. 

This,  and  his  role  in  the  coop  of 
1962,  has  apparently  made  him 
unacceptable  to  U  Nu  and  his 
followers,  despite  his  letters 
smugly  criticizing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  wake  of  this  year's 
March  riots,  and  his  subsequent 
imprisonment 

Aung  Gyi,  for  his  part  is 
reported  to  have  told  the  press  that 
he  is  glad  that  his  name  is  not 
included  in  the  list  of  ministers. 

Another  figure  not  included  is 
Daw  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  daughter 
of  the  leader  of  the  Burmese 
nationalist  movement  against  ifje 
British  and  Japanese,  Aung  San. 

Her  presage  also  comes  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  past  rather  than 


from  any  present  structure  of 
support  Her  marriage  to  a  British 
academic  is  said  to  be  harming  her 
image  in  the  protest  movement  as 
is  the  feci  that  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  support  her. 

She  insists,  however,  that  those 
who  support  her  must  put  Burma 
and  democracy  first  and  must  not 
woik  for  personal  advantage. 

Before  Aung  San’s  assassination, 
together  with  most  of  his  cabinet 
in  1 947,  Izis  proz^g6,  D  bad  «ot 
generally  been  seen  as  a  potential 
leader.  He  has  always  been  known 
for  his  modest  lifestyle  and  deep 
personal  piety.  He  in  feet  first 
introduced  into  government  the 
Mend  of  Buddhist  and  socialist 
philosophy  which  General  Ne  Win 
later  expressed  much  more  ruth¬ 
lessly,  and  with  much  more  disas¬ 
trous  economic  resultsA  key  figure 


in  the  provisional  government  is 
seen  as  General  U  Tin  U,  who  has 
been  named  as  Defence  Minister. 

He  was  more  recently  involved 
in  government  than  most  of  the 
other  opposition  figures,  having 
been  General  Ne  Win’s  Defence 
Minister  in  the  1970s,  before 
disgrace  and  imprisonment  for 
alleged  involvement  in  a  foiled 
military  coup.  . 

In  his  first  years  in  power,  U  Nu 
achieved  success  in  driving  bade 
ethnic  and  communist  rebds.  But 
his  regime;  like  General  Ne  Win’s, 
failed  to  eliminate  them 
completely. 

The  establishment  of  a  truly 
federal  structure  for  Burma, 
acceptable  to  both  ethnic  and 
communist  rebels  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  general  peace  in  the 
country.  The  Army,  however,  is 


thought  to  be  strongly  opposed  to 
this,  which  may  also  be  a  factor  in 
inhibiting  older  officers  from  mov¬ 
ing  over  to  an  alternative  govern¬ 
ment  headed  by  U  Nu. 

One  reason  for  the  Army’s  coup 
of  1962  was  that  it  thought  U  Nu 
was  "wiring  too  many  concessions 
to  the  insurgents.  In  his  last  period 
of  government,  too,  he  tried  to 
'  reduce  the  Army’s  power, 

l)  Nu’s  government  in  the  1950s 
was  increasingly  destabilized  by 
factionalism,  which  helped  split 
his  Anti-Fascist  People's  Freedom 
League  in  1958.  so  preparing  the 
way  for  Genertal  Ne  Win's  seizure 
of  power.  Historians  have  seen  this 
factionalism  as  a  central  and 
disastrous  aspect  of  democratic 
politics  in  Burma  in  the  1950s.  It 
may  be  on  the  way  to  becoming  so 

again. 


The  most  expensive  and  nastiest  selling  of  a  President 

Bush  and  Dukakis  fire  off 
first  television  salvoes 


Vietnamese  airliner  crashes  killing  76 
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A'  sleazy-iooking  “Repub¬ 
lican”  sidles  up  to  rbe  camera. 
“Hey  pal,"  he  sneers,  “lend 
me  a  Trillion  to  get  over  the 
hump." 

This  swipe  at  the  Reagan 
fiscal  record  was  aired  by  the 
Democrats  yesterday  in  sev¬ 
eral  states  as  the  two  presiden¬ 
tial  campaigns  launched 
round  one  of  wftar  the  experts 
of  Madison  Avenue  expect  to 
be  the  slickest  most  expensive 
and  nastiest  selling  of  the 
President  since  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  first  bought  television 
time  in  1952. 

With  all  the  evidence 
suggesting  Americans  take 
their  presidential  pick  on  the 
basis  of  brief  video  bites,  on 
the  news  or  in  commercials, 
the  two  campaigns  are  devot¬ 
ing  about  $40  million  each 
(about  £23  million),  or  half 
their  total  spending,  to  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  one  with  the  best 
advertisements  wins. 

Both  candidates'  parties; 
campaign  offices,  and  in¬ 
dependent  support  groups 
have  studied  the  dynamic 
techniques  of  modern 
advertising  and  prepared 
powerful  arsenals. 

These  range  from  soft-sell 
“brand-image"  commercials, 
which  appeal  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  way  that  Mr 
Reagan  mastered  so  well,  to 
attack  and  counter-attack 
commercials  ready  to  be 
beamed  by  satellite  to  target 


audiences  as  the  cam 
paign  heats  up.  In  their  first 
salvoes  this  week,  the  soft-sell 
predominated  as  the  cam¬ 
paigns  tried  to  “define"  their 
candidates  during  commercial 
breaks  to  deter  jaded  viewers 
from  “zapping"  (switching  to 


other  channels)  or  muting  the 
sound. 

In  one  of  his  commercials, 
Mr  George  Bush  is  shown 
delivering  snatches  of  his  ac¬ 
claimed  acceptance  speech  at 
the  Repblican  convention  in 
New  Orleans.  “I  know  that 
what  it  all  comes  down  to  in 
this  election  is  the  man  at  the 
desk,"  he  says.  “My  friends,  I 
am  that  man." 

In  another  commercial, 
categorized  by  the  trade  as  a 
“dream-ad”  and  pitched  at 
women,  the  new,  hum  We, 
Vice-President  is  shown  cook¬ 
ing  at  the  stove. 

Mr  Bush  says  he  wants  a 
kinder,  gentler  nation.  “I'm  a 
quiet  man,”  be  says  in  one  of 
the  most-quoted  lines  by  his 
speech  writers  at  New  Orleans. 
“But  1  hear  the  quiet  people 
others  don't.”  A  honey-toned 
woman's  voice  proclaims: 
“The  President  —  the  heart, 
the  soul,  the  conscience  of  the 


Egyptians  seize 
an  Israeli  yacht 

Tel  Aviv  (Reuter)  —  The  Egyptian  Navy  seized  the  Israeli 
yacht  Maya  with  30  people  on  board  off  the  coast  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  yesterday  and  were  holding  them  at  Coral- 
"  Island,  south  of  Eilat,  Israeli  military  sources  here  said. 
“The  situation  is  confused.  It's  not  dear  if  the  yacht 
strayed  into  Egyptian  waters  or  not,  but  we  are  in  diplomatic 
contact  with  the  Egyptians  about  releasing  the  vessel  and  its 
passengers,”  an  Army  officer  said,  adding  that  the  Israeli 
<  Navy  was  monitoring  the  situation. 

He  said  there  were  no  reports  of  shooting  in  the  incident 
He  assumed  all  30  passengers  were  Israelis,  though  it  was 
possible  some  foreign  tourists  were  on  board. 

The  Maya  is  believed  to  be  one  of  several  pleasure  craft 
that  daily  sail  from  Israel's  Red  Sea  port  of  Eilat  along  the 
Sinai  coast  with  groups  of  sightseers  or  amateur  divers.The 
incident  is  thought  to  be  the  first  in  at  least  a  year  after  the 
series  in  the  period  immediately  after  Israel's  final 
withdrawal  from  Sinai,  except  Taba  beach,  in  1982.  The 
most  serious  incidents  then  involved  Egyptian  vessels  firing 
across  the  bows  of  Israeli  pleasure  craft 

Palestinians  detained 

Jerusalem  —  The  Palestinian  uprising  in  the  occupied 
territories  entered  its  tenth  month  yesterday,  marked  by  a 
general  strike  and  a  continuing  crackdown  by  Israeli  troops 
on  selected  troublespois  as  part  of  a  new  strategy  to  restore 
calm  to  the  area  (David  Bernstein  writes). 

In  a  large-scale  operation  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  troops 
yesterday  rounded  up  more  than  200  leading  activists,  many 
of  them  members  of  local  popular  committees.  The  Army 
also  sealed  off  the  West  Bank  village  of  Maiek  and  began  a 
search  for  50  suspected  stonelhrowers  and  popular 
committee  members.  It  followed  a  similar  operation  in 
Kalkilya,  where  more  than  200  suspects  have  been  held  in  a 
dragnet  that  was  still  continuing  yesterday. 

Tutu  repeats  call 

Johannesburg  -  South  African  security  police  accompanied 
by  a  video  film  unit  yesterday  forced  their  way  into  a  service 
being  conducted  in  Johannesburg  by  Archbishop  Desmond 

Tutu  (Ray  Kennedy  writes). 

Archbishop  Tutu  repeated  a  call  for  a  boycott  of  next 
month’s  municipal  elections.lt  is  an  offence  under  the  state 
of  emergency  to  publicly  call  for  a  boycott  of  tire  Poli/This 
is  not  a  call  by  Desmond  Tutu,  but  a  call  by  26  church 
leaders,”  he  said  in  a  reference  to  a  boycott  call  issued  in  July 
by  church  leaders,  including  himself. 

Soviet  space  setback 

Moscow  (AP)  -  The  head  of  Soviet  space  research  revealed 
yesterday  that  an  incorrect  message  sent  to  a  Soviet  space 
£obe  to  Mars  had  made  the  unmanned  spacecraft  virtually 
worthless.  Tass  said  ear tier  that  ground  controllers  had  Joa 
communications  contact  with  the  Phobos-I  probe,  which 

^Kf  foe^be^IhiS  Mr  Roald  Sagdeyev.  the  bead 
of  he  Soviet  Space  Research  Institute.  blamed  on  human 
CTror  comes  after  the  delayed  landing  earlier  this  week  of  the 
Soviet  Soyuz  TM-5  space  capsule. 

Aborigine  protests 

G^SwtVewly-elected  president  of  foe  respected  Returned 
SvSens  League,  that  black  people  should  have  medical 
M leneticaltyto  prove  their  origins .before  getting 
artvprnment  benefits  (Robert  Cockbum  writes). 

rharies  Perkins,  head  of  the  Government  s  Depart- 
mem  S^Si said  that  *e  RSL  had  “done 
what  everybcSyhas  been  vying  to  avoid  in  1988  -  that  is 
fight  the  fuse  for  racist  conflict  .  | 


nation."  The  first  Dukakis 
commercials  mix  blurry  “bio 
ads”  listing  his  achievements 
as  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
with  the  grittier  “scare  ads” 
aimed  at  convincing  the  all- 
important  working  class 
“Reagan  Democrats"  that 
they  have  missed  out  on  the 
years  of  plenty  and  “we  can’t 
afford  the  Republicans” 

In  one  commercial  a  worker 
asks  sarcastically,  “Have  you 
seen  any  of  that  Republican 
prosperity  yetT. 

So  far  the  advertisements 
have  been  mild,  but  no  one 
expects  this  to  last. 

Each  campaign  is  headed  by 
men  with  reputations  for  fero¬ 
cious  tactics.  On  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side,  the  commercials 
are  now  being  supervised  by 
Mr  John  Sasso,  newly  re¬ 
instated  after  a  year's  exile 
from  the  campaign  after  his 
circulation  of  the  video  tape 
revealing  Senator  Joseph  Bi- 
den's  plagiarism  of  a  speech  by 
Mr  Neil  Kinnodc 

Among  the  top  New  York 
advertising  men  with  the 
Democrats  is  Mr  Ed  McCabe, 
the  wizard  who  promoted 
Volvo  in  America  in  the  late 
1970s  by  showing  Detroit 
manufactured  cars  in  various 
stages  of  collapse.  Mr  McCabe 
says  he  is  aiming  to  provide 
the  “differentiating  idea"  that 
will  spark  recognition  and 
favour  for  Mr  Dukakis.  He  is 
also  preparing  for  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  negative  commer¬ 


cials.  or  “comparison  spots”, 
as  the  trade  calls  them. 

“If  you're  going  to  succeed, 
you  have  to  succeed  at  some¬ 
one  else's  expense,'  he  said. 

The  Republican  artillery  is 
led  by  Mr  Roger  Ailes,  the 
frequently  foul-mouthed  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  political  advertis¬ 
ing  world. 

Mr  Ailes  is  reported  to  have 
filmed  an  interview  with  a 
couple  who  were  raped  and 
slabbed  by  Willie  Horton,  a 
convicted  murderer  who 
committed  the  crime  while  on 
weekend  leave  under  a 
Massachusetts  prison 
programme. 

The  Horton  case  has  been 
seized  by  the  Bush  campaign 
as  one  of  the  issues  that 
encapsulate  the  thrust  of  their 
drive  to  blacken  Mr  Dukakis  I 
as  dangerously  naive,  soft  on  1 
crime  and  unpatriotic. 

A  semi-independent  group 
called  “Americans  for  Bush" 
has  already  started  using  the 
Horton  theme  in  commercials 
on  the  country’s  cable  net¬ 
work.  “Bush  supports  the 
death  penalty  for  first-degree 
murderers,"  the  voice  says. 
“Dukakis  not  only  opposed 
the  death  penalty,  he  allowed 
first-degree  murderers  to  have 
weekend  passes  from  prison.” 

According  to  Mr  Floyd 
Brown,  a  consultant  with  that 
campaign,  “when  we're 
through,  people  are  going  to 
think  that  Willie  Horton  is 
Michael  Dukakis’s  nephew.” 
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A  in»  standing  among  the  wreckage  of 
a  Vietnamese  airtiner  which  crashed  and 
exploded  in  a  rice  field  near  Bangkok 
airport  yesterday,  killing  76  of  the  81 
people  on  board,  including  India's 
Ambassador  to  Vietnam,  ami  seriously 
injuring  fire. 

The  Soviet-made  Tn-134  jet  crashed  in 
heavy  rain,  about  four  mites  from  Don 
Mnang  International  Airport,  minutes 
before  its  scheduled  landing  (AP  reports 
from  Bangkok). 

The  Indian  Ambassador,  Mr  Arm 
Patwardhan,  aged  48,  was  kilted  along 
with  his  wife  and  son,  an  official  at  the 
Indian  Embassy  in  Bangkok  said.  He 
said  there  was  no  word  oa  the  fate  of 
eight  other  Indians  also  on  board.  The 


■t 


Thai  spokesman  said  die  dead  included 
both  Vietnamese  and  foreigners  bat  he 
had  no  immediate  details.  The  passports 
of  two  Polish  students  and  several 
Indians  were  sees  among  the  wreckage. 

The  Japanese  Embassy  in  Bangkok 
said  the  passenger  list  indnded  a  second 
secretary  at  the  Japanese  Embassy  in 
Hanoi,  Mr  Kiyofcata  Ida.  The  only  other 
Japanese  passengers  were  two  employees 
of  Japan^s  giant  Mitsubishi  Corporation. 

*T  heard  an  explosion  loader  than 
figfafning,’*  said  one  witness.  “It  fell  into 
the  paddy  field  and  a  hall  of  fire  rolled  for 
a  kOometre." 

There  was  no  word  oa  what  caused  the 
crash.  Bat  both  the  cockpit  voice  and 
flight  data  recorders  were  retrieved  in 


excellent  condition,  said  Major-General 
Sopol  Savigamra.  the  regional  police 
commander  leading  the  rescue  effort 
The  pilot  lost  contact  with  the  Bangkok 
control  tower  about  10  minutes  before  the 
plane  crashed. 

General  Sopol  said  81  people,  includ¬ 
ing  six  crew  members,  were  on  board.  He 
said  workers  retrieved  75  bodies,  and  one 
of  the  other  six  died  later. 

The  twin-engine  To- 134  is  the  Viet¬ 
namese  flag  carrier's  main  aircraft. 
Vietnamese  officials  have  said  they 
would  like  to  switch  to  newer  planes  bat 
do  not  have  the  funds.  It  was  introduced 
into  international  service  In  1967,  bat  has 
been  largely  replaced  in  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  Yak-42. 


The  Foreign  Secretary’s  five-nation  African  tour 


Howe  to  defend  Britain’s  record  on  aid 


By  Andrew  McEwen 

Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Ask  the  Foreign  Office  why  Sir 
Geoffrey  Howe,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  is  going  to  -Africa 
today  and  you  get  the  reply, 
amid  titters  from  colleagues: 
“To  strengthen  finks  with 
countries  with  which  Britain 
has  traditional  ties”. 

No  minister  would  travel  to 
five  countries  and  one  semi- 
autonomous  region  (Zan¬ 
zibar)  in  lOdays withoutsome 
more  definite  purpose.  Given 
that  one  country  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  threefold  disaster 
(Sudan),  a  second  has  barely 
finished  fighting  a  guerrilla 
war  leaving  large-scale  hunger 
and  deprivation  (Uganda), 
and  a  third  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  war  (Mozambique),  it  is 
clearly  just  as  important  to 
avoid'  wasting  their  lime  as 
his. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  case  of 
image-polishing,  because  Sir 
Geoffrey’s  tour  overlaps  in 
Mozambique  with  that  of  the 
Pope,  with  whom  he  can 
hardly  compete. 

The  real  aim,  one  suspects 
but  cannot  prove,  is  to  put  a 
more  positive  light  on  the 
Government's  record  of  aid  to 
the  Third  World.  The  trip 
comes  at  a  time  of  criticism 
that  Britain  is  failing  to  share 
its  increasing  wealth  with  less 
fortunate  countries. 

It  is  probably  significant 
‘that  Sudan  was  added  to  the 


programme  as  a  sudden  after¬ 
thought  after  its  Minister  of 
Culture,  Mr  Abdula  Muham¬ 
mad  Ahmed,  said  that  Britain 
should  be  ashamed  of  the 
amount  it  had  given  to  relieve 
the  flood  disaster.  That  re¬ 
mark  infariaied  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  felt  its  response 
had  been  swift  and  generous. 

Sir  Geoffrey  is  expected  to 
undertake  a  public  relations 
counter-offensive,  co¬ 
ordinated  with  a  barrage  from 
the  British  permanent  rep- 
resentive  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  Sir  Crispin  TickelL  In  a 
speech  on  Monday  at  a  UN 
meeting  on  African  economic 


recovery  and  development. 
Sir  Crispin  will  present  Britain 
as  a  leader  in  the  field. 

He  win  point  out  that  all 
British  aid  to  the  35  poorest 
African  countries  last  year  was 
in  grant  (not  loan)  form;  that 
Britain  has  spent  large  sums 
on  encouraging  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  follow  economic 
recovery  programmes  backed 
by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund;  that  Tanzania  (which 
Whitehall  sees  as  a  model 
performer)  has  been  given  £33 
million  of  this  type  of  aid  in 
two  years;  and  that  Britain  has 
spent  nearly  £600  million 
since  1980  to  help  African 


Tfl  Jr. 

t”. *v  -  Development  akt  £20 -2m  in  87/88 

Emergency  aid:  ta  calendar  1 987:  £2J2m 
,  ■  In  1988  SO  fan  £8-1  m  plus  further  E3m  through  EEC 
Total; £1 1.1m 


fem  Development  akfc  £27  An  m  87/88 
I —  —f  Emergency  at*  none 

-1-j 

2  I  UjOttfidB; 

.  Development  At  £1<Mm  in  87/88. 

N  phis  E5m  rahabWatiofi  grant 

s-u  <**.■;.■■■:  announced  in  88  but  spent  in  87 

iVTis  Emergency  aid:  in  calendar  1987:  £590,000 
„  ki  1988  so  Ian  £240.000 

sr- 

1  K~7=-:  ^  Tanzania: 

tewstopn**™*  22401  •"  87/88 
Emergency  aid:  none 

*24  Development  aid:  £22.8m  m  S7/88 
-  Emergency  aid:  In  calendar  1987;  £15.701 

in  1S88  so  tar  £8£m  plus  E7.4m  through  EEC 


Britain's  total  aid  bud flat  1987/88:  £1-235m  1088/89;  £1 ,305m 
Increase  in  cash  terms  ovbt  87/88;  5.7%  Decrease  as  a  proportion  of  GNP: 
down  from  0.33%  to  0.28%  (UN  target  1%) 


countries  cope  with  felling 
commodity  prices.  Bat  these 
arguments  do  not  address  the 
central  question;  why  has 
Britain’s  observance  of 
United  Nations  aid  targets 
become  worse  at  a  time  of 
greater  prosperity? 

The  UN  has  two  targets;  the 
first  and  best-known  is  that 
developed  countries  should 
give  government  aid  (known 
as  official  development  assis¬ 
tance)  equivalent  to  0.7  per 
cent  of  Gross  National  Prod¬ 
uct  The  second  is  that  govern-  - 
ment  aid  combined  with 
commercial  loans  should  total 
at  least  1  per  cent  of  GNP. 

On  the  first  count.  Britain’s 
performance  fell  from  0.33  per 
cent  in  1987/88  to  0.28  per 
cent  in  the  current  financial 
year. 

The  Overseas  Development 
Administration  says  that  this 
is  a  statistical  quirk  caused  by 
the  rapid  expansion  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  economy,  and  that  in  real 
cash  terms  aid  increased. 

The  second  indicator  is 
even  more  telling;  Britain's 
performance  fell  from  1 .1 7  per 
cent  (better  than  the  UN 
target)  in  1986/87  to  0.34  per 
cent  in  1987/88. 

The  reason  was  a  drastic 
decline  in  commercial  lending 
which  followed  the  decision  of 
several  Third  World  countries 
to  suspend  repayments  on 
earlier  debt 

Britain's  total  contributions 
of  development  and  emer¬ 


gency  aid  to  the  countries  Sir 
Geoffrey  is  visiting  totalled 
£123.7  million  last  year  (tak¬ 
ing  development  aid  for 
1987/88  together  with  emer¬ 
gency  aid  for  calendar  1987,  as 
the  two  statistics  are  kept  in 
different  time  frames). 

A  second  aim  of  Sir  Geof¬ 
frey's  trip  is  to  demonstrate  a 
strongly  helpful  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  frontline  states.  The 
Government  wants  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  distinction  between  the 
public  perception  of  its  policy 
on  South  Africa,  and  that  on 
southern  Africa. 

The  latter,  it  hopes,  will 
serve  as  a  counterweight  to  the 
former.  Its  aid  to  Mozam¬ 
bique,  which  has  recently 
appointed  an  ambassador  to 
Britain,  is  the  showpiece. 

Bui  Sir  Geoffrey  is  not  going 
to  Zimbabwe  or  Zambia,  the 
two  'countries'  ‘wEicfi’  have 
been  most  critical  of  Britain’s 
refusal  to  accept  further  man¬ 
datory  sanctions  against  Pre¬ 
toria.  Zimbabwe  was 
originally  on  the  schedule,  but 
was  dropped  at  short  notice. 

The  Foreign  Office  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  it  was  discovered 
that  both  President  Mugabe 
and  his  Foreign  Minister 
would  be  out  of  town  when  Sir 
Geoffrey  arrived. 

The  suspicion  —  no  more  — 
is  that  the  Zimbabweans  may 
not  have  wanted  to  help  the 
Government  brush  up  its 
credentials  as  a  helper  of  the 
frontline  states. 


Pope  begins  politically  charged  pilgrimage 


From  Roger  Boyes 
Rome 

The  Pope,  who  arrive  in  Zimbabwe 
today  on  a  politically  charged  pil- 
|  grimage  to  southern  Africa,  has 
refused  an  invitation  to  make  a 
stopover  in  Pretoria.  The  message  is 
clean  condemnation  of  apartheid  and 
the  need  to  respect  human  rights  in 
Africa  will  be  the  dominant  themes  of 
bis  five-country  tour. 

Church  sources  say  that,  in  this 
spirit,  he  mav  also  call  for  the  release 
of  Nelson  Mandela,  the  imprisoned 
leader  of  the  outlawed  African  Nat¬ 
ional  Congress  in  South  Africa. 

But  in  a  statement  issued  last  night, 
the  Vatican  said  that  the  Pope  “would 
have  ?kn  willingly  agreed  to  include 
...  the  Catholic  communities  of  other 
nations  in  southern  .Africa,  but  the 
intense  programme  already  arranged 
some  time  ago  has  made  it 
impossible. 

“On  a  future  visit  to  this  part  of 
Africa,  His  Holiness  hopes  to  be  able 


to  meet  also  the  faithful  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa . . 

It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Pope  has 
visited  the  southern  African  states  — 
Zimbabwe,  Botswana,  Lesotho. 
Swaziland  and  Mozambique  -  which 
are  prickly  neighbours  to  South 
Africa.  The  Pope,  who  knows  some 
African  dialects,  has  been  taking 
lessons  in  Shona  from  African  prel¬ 
ates  in  Rome  in  preparation  for  the 
nine-day  trip,  the  39th  pilgrimage  of 
his  papacy. 

The  Third  World  has  been  given  an 
increasing  importance  in  the  church 
hierarchy  during  his  reign;  nominally 
at  least,  Roman  Catholicism  is  grow¬ 
ing  faster  in  the  developing  countries 
than  in  Western  Europe  or  North 
America. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Africa  is  a 
missionary  church.  Christianity  was 
brought  by  white  missionaries  and  is 
still  dependent  on  their  service. 
Lesotho,  for  example,  is  40  per  cent 
Roman  ffrthpifc  (and  90  per  cent 


Christian).  But  the  proportion  of 
believing  Catholics  to  priests  is  4,754 
to  one  and  in  Mozambique  the  ratio  is 
even  worse— 6,572  believers  for  every 
priest 

The  dependence  on  white  mission¬ 
aries  creates  some  psychological  prob¬ 
lems  in  countries  that  have  expended 
a  great  deal  of  energy  in  breaking  free 
from  colonialism:  the  white  priests 
appear  rather  like  remnants  of  the  old 
order.  But  at  the  same  time  it  makes 
for  a  strong  connection  between  the 
African  churches  and  Rome.  All  five 
stales  to  be  visited  by  the  Pope  look 
frequently  to  the  Vatican  for 
guidance. 

The  Pope  will  have  two  main 
spiritual  goals.  First,  to  reassure  the 
Africans  that  theirs  can  be  a  genuinely 
African  church.  Secondly,  he  will 
preach  a  simple  message,  an  image  of 
Christ  as  the  friend  of  the  down¬ 
trodden,  that  will  be  accessible  to  the 
many  non-believers. 

The  political  effects  of  his  pilgrimage 


will  be  crucial  His  emphasis  on 
human  rights  is  directed  principally  at 
South  Africa,  but  also  at  Angola  and 
Namibia.  Bishops  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  will  attend  a  bishops’  conference 
in  Zimbabwe  during  the  Pope's  visit. 
There  the  relationship  between 
Church  and  government  will  be 
examined.  Three  of  the  states  are 
regarded  as  “from-Iine”  or  “con¬ 
frontation"  states  to  South  Africa  and 
the  Pope  mil  try  to  set  out  the 
spiritual  etymology  of  “confronta¬ 
tion”  But  although  it  will  be  dressed 
up  in  theological  code  the  message 
will  be  pointed  enough. 

The  Pope  is  under  some  pressure, 
too.  to  say  strong  words  about  Nelson 
Mandela.  There  is  some  prospect  that 
he  could  be  released  after  local 
elections  in  South  Africa  on  October 
26;  Church  advisers  believe  that  some 
prodding  from  the  Pope  would  help. 

Human  rights,  the  declared  theme 
of  the  pilgrimage,  will  be  broadly 

interpreted. 


French 
hard  left 
puts  on 
its  frills 

From  Philip  Jacobson 
Paris 

The  French  Communist  Party 
is  throwing  its  usual  autumn 
party  this  weekend,  but  a 
distinctly  capitalistic  surprise 
awaited  the  party  faithful  Last 
night  at  the  start  of  the  Fete  de 
PHmnanjte. 

Between  the  premiere  of  a 
new  Hungarian  ballet  sum¬ 
moning  op  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  a  round 
of  consciousness-raising  semi¬ 
nars,  Yves  Saint  Laurent  pre¬ 
sented  a  glittering  show  of  his 
latest  htmte  couture  fashions 
for  the  multitudes  at  the  U 
Bom-get  exhibition  centre  on 
the  outskirts  of  Paris. 

Thanks  to  some  nifty  foot¬ 
work,  the  party  leadership  has 
been  able  to  hail  this  break- 
tfcrongh  as  a  triumph  for  the 
common  folk. 

As  M  Roland  Leroy,  director 
of  the  communists'  newspaper, 
L’Humanite,  says.*  “The 
French  adore  haute  couture 
ami  take  pleasure  in  admiring 
it  even  when  they  can’t  afford 
such  clothes.  We  are  talking 
about  a  sublime  art  and  a  great 
creative  artist” 

WelL  yes,  up  to  a  point, 
comrade.  As  M  Leroy  con¬ 
cedes,  an  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
orglnal  is  “beyond  the  dreams 
of  almost  every  woman". 

M  Georges  Marchais,  the 
party's  all-powerful  general 
secretary,  is  known  for  his 
immaculately  cot  suits  and 
year-round  tan. 

But  plenty  of  party  members 
will  tell  yon  that  M  Marchais 
is  profoundly  out  of  step  with 
the  new  dawn  of  communism. 

The  fact  is  that  France’s 
communists,  an  electoral 
power  in  the  land  in  the  years 
after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  have  fallen  on 
extremely  hard  times. 

Even  sn,  the  temptation  in 
retreat  behind  revolutionary 
rhetoric  can  be  irresistible. 
Take  that  new  Hungarian 
ballet,  Les  Enforts  de  fa 
Patrie .  Lots  of  clenched  fists, 
raised  weapons  and  insurrec¬ 
tionist  ardour. 

"After  two  .hundred  years," 
the  commentary  says,  "man¬ 
kind  has  still  not  achieved  the 
degree  of  freedom  which  ear¬ 
lier  revolutionaries  dreamed 
about,"  In  the  circumstances, 
it  is  hard  to  resist  adding,  "nor 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  a  new 
outfit  from  Yves  Saint 

uUBOll". 
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Scores  of  Chilean  exiles  seize  chance  to  return 

Allende’s  elite  enjoy  the  limelight 


From  Lake  Sagans 

Santiago 

Amid  hugs  and  tears,  a  select 
group  of  Chile's  former  exiles 
met  at  a  news  conference  here 
this  week,  many  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  at  which  they 
gave  their  opinions  on  the 
forthcoming  plebiscite  and  the 
impending  arrival  of  Sehora 
Hortens ia  Bussi  de  Aliende, 
the  widow  of  Salvador 
Aliende,  the  country's  last 
democratically-elected  presi¬ 
dent,  who  was  killed  in  the 
1973  military  coup. 

Just  one  week  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Pinochet's  sudden  an¬ 
nouncement  that  all  exiled 
Chileans  could  come  home,  a 
steady  stream  of  prominent 
journalists,  politicians  and 
former  government  ministers 
have  emerged  from  the  gates 
of  Santiago's  international  air¬ 
port  —  almost  IS  years  after 
the  military  seized  power  from 
the  Unidad  Popular  coalition 
of  five  left-wing  parties,  of 
which  some  of  the  exiles  had 
been  leaders  and  almost  all 
supported. 

Between  1983  and  1987,  the 
military  Government  pub¬ 
lished  several  lists  of  Chileans 
who  could  return,  but  many 
renowned  musicians,  writers, 
artists  and  politicians  were  not 
included. 

General  Pinochet's  decision 
seems  to  have  been  forced  on 
him  by  the  arrival  of  Senorila 
Isabel  Aliende,  Dr  Aliende] s 
youngest  daughter,  and  his 
niece,  Senorita  Denise  Pascal 
Aliende,  who  entered  the 
country  illegally  a  week 
earlier. 

President  Pinochet 
announced  the  change  during 
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Leaders  of  the  outlawed  Chilean  guerrilla  group,  the  Manuel  Rodriguez  Patriotic  Front, 
ftnmHmcing  a  unilateral  ceasefire  this  week  until  after  the  plebiscite  on  October  5. 


a  hastily  organized  meeting 
with  the  press  in  a  garden 
outside  his  offices,  just  two 
hours  before  the  women's 
plane  arrived  from  Argentina. 

Last  week  rumours  spread 
that  the  Communist  Party 
head,  Sehor  Luis  Corvalan, 
was  already  in  the  country. 
Sen  or  Luis  Guastavino,  a 
Communist  Party  leader  and 
former  senator  who  bad  been 
in  Chile  illegally  for  more  than 


a  year,  emerged  from  under¬ 
ground,  but  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  Sehor  Corvalan. 

The  announcement  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Pinochet’s  was  also 
dearly  linked  to  bis  campaign 
to  continue  as  President. 

Ghileans  will  vote  either  for 
or  against  him  —  the  only 
choice  they  have — on  October 
5,  and  he  has  been  cultivating 
a  new  image  as  the  man  who 
can  lead  a  democratic,  civil¬ 


ian,  government.  About 
15,000  foreigners  who  have 
lived  in  Chile  for  more  than 
five  years  are  registered  and 
eligible  to  vote  in  the 
plebiscite. 

But  none  of  the  Chileans 
who  return  from  exile  in  the 
next  three  weeks  will  be  able 
to  do  so,  since  registration 
closed  on  August  30. 

Sehor  Sergio  Bitar,  a  former 
Minister  of  the  Economy  in 


the  Aliende  government,  who 
returned  from  exile  in  the 
United  States  four  years  ago, 
said  the  lifting  of  exile  was  an 
“obligatory  measure,  not 
based  on  human  values”.  He 
also  emphasized  that  General 
Pinochet  could  at  any  time,  in 
terms  of  the  new  Constitution, 
again  exiling  people. 

‘This  is  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  ‘Operation  Chame¬ 
leon’,  to  turn  a  crude  Prussian 
into  a  sweet  old  grandfather,” 
Senor  Bitar  added.  “It’s  a  big 
fallacy  which  does  not  change 
the  character  of  General  Pino¬ 
chet  and  his  dictatorship  in 
the  least” 

Among  those  who  have  or 
will  be  returning  is  the  film¬ 
maker  Miguel  Littin.  He  is 
known  for  his  films  Alsino  and 
the  Sehor  Condor  and  The 
Jackal  ofNahuekoro. 

During  an  illegal  visit  to 
Chile  in  1986,  Senor  Littin 
and  his  crew  filmed  a  scene 
within  feet  of  President  Pino¬ 
chet  himself. 

The  Nobel  prize-winner, 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez, 
wrote  a  book  about  Senor 
Littin’s  adventures  shortly 
afterwards. 

•  RIO  DE  JANEIRO;  A 
Chilean  political  refugee  in 
Brazil  has  said  he  was  kid¬ 
napped  and  tortured  by  four 
men  who  demanded  informa¬ 
tion  on  Chilean  left-wing 
guerrillas,  a  United  Nations 
official  said  (Reuter  reports). 

..  The  official,  Senhor  Jean 
Claude  Buchet,  said  on  that 
Senor  Julio  Molina  Cancino, 
granted  political  asylum  in 
Brazil  two  years  ago,  claimed 
he  was  kidnapped  in  Rio  on 
Wednesday  and  released  six 
hours  later.  . 


Anti-Salinas  campaign 

gathers  pace  in  Mexico, 

niuncnn.  Mexico  City 


Two  months  after  its  six- 
yearly  election,  Mexico  does 
not  yet  formally  have  a  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  and  the  Opposition 
on  both  left  and  right  are  still 
hoping  to  block  the  accesaon 
on  December  I  of  the  nn- 
offidal  winner,  Seftor  Carlos 
Salinas  de  GortarL 

Seftor  Salinas,  the  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRI), 
won  the  presidential  poll  on 
July  6  with  a  small  absolute 
majority,  according  to  .nn- 
confinned  results.  But  his 
victory  is  strongly  disputed  by 
the  Opposition  and  has  yet  fo 
be  ratified  by  PartiamenL 

The  new  Parliament  began 
its  presidential  ratification  de¬ 
late  on  Thursday.  This  was 
traditionally  a  rubber-stamp 
procedure  by  a  chamber 
monopolized  by  the  PRI.  But 
the  party's  losses  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  have  left  it  with  a 
majority  of  only  about  20  in 
the  500-seat  Parliament. 

Despite  this,  and  an  internal 
split  between  party  tra¬ 
ditionalists  and  those  who  feel 
the  winds  of  change,  the  PRI 
hopes  to  push  through  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  Seilor  Salinas. 

But  the  right-wing  National 
Action  Party  (PAN)  and  the 
centre-left  Cardenista  co¬ 
alition  said  they  wodld  con¬ 
tinue  to  denounce  what  they 
call  the  worst  election  fraud  in 
Mexico's  history. 

Senor  Cuauhtemoc  Carde¬ 
nas,  the  centre-left  leader,  and 
son  of  the  revered  former 
president,  Lazaro  Cardenas,  is 
demanding  to  see  the  original 
polling  station  results  which, 
be  says,  have  been  hidden  by 
the  PRI  and  the  Government. 


From  Philip  Daris®"-  City 

to  recognize  Seftor  Salinas 
ftrftawrt  pashes 

through  Senor S^aassra^; 

ictfon  -  a  move  which  Senate 
Porfirio  Mata  Leda,  J 
Cardenista,  says  would 
amount  to  a  “technicsd  coup 
d’etat”  -  he,  the  PRI  and 
outgoing  President  De  la  Ma¬ 
drid  appear  to  be  in  for  a  rough 


How  can  you  afford  to  buy  a  home  with 
an  extra  bedroom  or  two  without  losing  any 
sleep  over  the  monthly  repayments? 

The  simple  answer  is  the  new  Halifax  Apex 
mortgage.  On  an  endowment  mortgage  of 
£60,000  or  more,  well  fix  your  repayments  at 


0.396  below  our  variable  base  mortgage  rate. 


Unlike  some  of  our  competitors,  we  will 
guarantee  this  differential  (no  matter  what 
changes  occur  to  the  base  mortgage  rate)  for 


three  years,  from  the  day  you  start  paying 
your  mortgage. 

The  mortgage  can  cover  up  to  75%  of  the 
valuation  of  the  home  you  want  to  buy. 

Your  local  Halifax  branch  can  give  you 
more  information.  And  more  room. 


HALIFAX 


Panama  City  (Reuter)  _ 
Thousands  of  Panamanian 
government  workers  marched 
on  the  presidential  palace  on 
Thursday  to  protest  against 
the  country’s  economic  crisis 
and  to  demand  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  cancelled  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Acting  President 
Solis  Palma  received  a  delega¬ 
tion  representing  ihe  workers. 

ride  between  now  and  the 
December  1  inauguration- 
The  PRI  has  controlled 
Mexico  —  through  a  system  of 
party-controlled  trade  onions 
and  peasant  groups,  nation¬ 
alized  industries  and  the  prag¬ 
matic  support  of  private 
business  —  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  The  outgoing  Presi¬ 
dent  traditionally  picked  his 
successor,  whose  election  was 
a  formality.  Seftor  De  la 
Madrid’s  1982  victory,  with  70 
per  cent  of  the  nationwide 
votes,  was  considered  km,  but 
this  year’s  results  hit  the 
country  like  the  political  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  1985  earttaiaa&fc 
In  results  announced  by  the 
PRI-dominated  Electoral 


Manuel  Bartlett,  the  feerior 
Minister,  Seftor  Salima 
gained  a  mere  5036  per  cent 
the  nationwide  vote,  which  was 
said  to  be  of  just  over  half  &£ 
electorate.  He  won  less  than 
10  miffiOB  of  the  38  nufina 
votes  in  a  country  whose 
population  - mainly  too  joubb 
to  vote  -  is  over  80  mfltion. 

But  if  victory  left  Seftor 
gnjimre  with  a  credibility 
problem,  subsequent  events  g 
have  plunged  Mexico  into  its  ™ 
worst  political  crisis  sinorthe 
Student  uprising  of  1968. 

Seftor  Cardenas’s  populist 
movement  has  continued  to 
gain  support,  with  inc¬ 
reasingly  passionate  pretest 
marches  which  would  have 
been  inconceivable  only  a  Tew 
mouths  ago. 

Demonstrators  burnt  effi¬ 
gies  of  “el  Petto”  (baldy), 
their  nickname  for  Seftor  Sali¬ 
nas,  in  fron  f  of  the  presidential 
palace  last  week. 

Chants  of  “Death  to  the 
PRI"  and  “Death  to  De  to 
Madrid”  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  common  and  Senor  De  to 
Madrid's  farewell  State  of  the 
Nation  address  on  September 
L  traditionally  a  staid  and 
formal  affair,  erupted  to  a  “ 
dramatic  opposition  walkout  ' 

The  Mexican  establishment 
expressed  outrage  at  the 
Opposition's  “shameful  and 
disrespectful”  treatment  of  the 
President.  But  Mexicans  in 
the  street  reacted  with 
coolness-WhUe  PRI  mffitants 
showered  his  open-top  van 
with  ticker-tape  in  Mexico 
City,  few  of  the  bystanders 
along  the  route  smiled  or  even 
bothered  to  return  his  wave. 
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Pern’s  tronbled  economy 

Garcia  takes  firm 
stand  in  face  of 
growing  conflict 


From  Michael  Smith,  lima 


President  Garcia  of  Peru  has 
had  to  reassert  his  political 
presence  strongly  because  of 
the  conflicts  brewing  inside 
the  Cabinet  led  by  Senor 
Armando  Villanueva,  the 
Prime  Minister,  over  eco¬ 
nomic  measures,  brooding  re¬ 
sentments  within  the  ruling 
American  Popular  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Alliance  and  rumours 
of  discontent  among  the 
military. 

Senor  Garcia  on  Thursday 
denied  that  he  will  resign  or 
that  a  military  coup  d'etat  was 
in  the  malting.  He  said:  “The 
President  is  going  to  leave 
office  on  July  28, 1990,”  when 
his  term  expires.  He  also  said 
that  he  trusted  the  armed 
forces'  support  of  democratic 
institutions. 

The  drastic  economic  mea¬ 
sures  enacted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  this  week  has  created  the 
most  traumatic  economic  up¬ 
heaval  in  living  memory  in 
Peru.  Most  Peruvians  are  still 
groggy  from  the  blows  of  price 
increases,  which  wiped  out  at 
least  a  third  of  a  wage-earner’s 
purchasing  power  practically 
overnight 

Besides  scattered  attempts 
at  looting  near  markets  and  a 
few  skirmishes  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  police,  there  has 
been  little  protest  against  the 
measures,  partly  because  pub¬ 
lic  awareness  of  the  flagging 
economy  has  been  growing. 
Nevertheless,  troops  and 
police  have  been  posted 
throughout  Lima,  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  dissuasion. 

Organized  labour  and 
United  Left,  the  socialist 
opposition,  are  expected  to 
call  a  nationwide  general 
strike  shortly. 

The  crisis  reached  a  head 
last  week  when  President  Gar¬ 
cia  dismissed  his  Finance 
Minister,  Senor  Cesar  Robles, 
and  reshuffled  the  Cabinet. 
Within  five  days  -  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6  —  the  new  minister, 
Seftor  Abel  Salinas,  a  veteran 
American  Popular  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Reliance  politician 
with  no  financial  experience, 
appeared  on  national  tele¬ 
vision  to  announce  austerity 
measures. 

The  situation  was  already 
desperate.  There  was  less  than 
S35  million  (£20.7  million)  in 
the  coffers  of  the  Central 
Bank,  barely  enough  money  to 
keep  the  economy  running  for 
a  few  days. 

In  addition,  the  Central 
Bank  had  sold  its  few  remain¬ 
ing  ingots  of  gold,  equivalent 
to  “selling  off  the  family 
jewellery”  according  to  Senor 
Manuel  Moreyra,  a  former 
president  of  the  bank. 

Inflation  for  August  was  22 
per  cent,  bringing  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  to  355  per 
cent  over  the  previous  12 
months. 

The  most  telling  measure 
was  the  abandonment  of  Pe¬ 
ru  s  complex  system  of  ex¬ 
change  rates  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  single  fixed 


rate  of 250  intis  per  dollar. 

For  instance,  the  “official 
exchange  rate”  which  was 
used  for  foodstuffs  and  medi¬ 
cine,  had  been  30  intis  per 
dollar.  Exporters  had  been 
receiving  130  intis  per  dollar. 

Price  increases  were  across 
the  board.  The  price  of  petrol, 
a  main  source  of  tax  revenue, 
went  up  nearly  fourfold.  The 
cost  of  flour  products,  such  as 
bread  and  noodles,  more  than 
tripled. 

More  increases  are  expected 
next  week  after  manufacturers 
have  worked  out  how  higher 
production  costs  will  affect  the 
price  of  their  goods. 

Critics,  who  have  been 
harping  at  the  Government 
about  impending  economic 
collapse  for  the  past  year,  see 
flaws  in  this  anti-inflationary 
shock  treatment.  They  des¬ 
cribe  the  action  as  “too  little, 
too  late”,  especially  since  the 

Buenos  Aires  —  Argentina's 
trade  union  confederation  yes¬ 
terday  staged  its  I2th  general 
strike  since  the  country  re¬ 
tained  to  democracy  in 
December  1983  and  later  held 
a  rally  outside  Government 
House  (Michael  Llanos 
writes). 

The  eight-hoar  stoppage, 
like  the  11  before  it,  was  not 
expected  to  lead  to  government 
concessions  on  economic  or 
wage  policies,  but  analysts 
agreed  it  reflected  anger  by  the 
workers  which  could  translate 
into  defeat  for  the  ruling 
Radical  Party  in  next  year's 
presidential  elections.  Left- 
wing  parties  supported  the 
strike  but  boycotted  the  rally. 

price  increases  will  not  elimi¬ 
nate  all  subsidies,  and  there  is 
no  sense  of  the  measures  being 
part  of  an  overall  strategy. 

The  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  turn  lo  inter¬ 
national  financial  support 
having  cut  off  ties  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  World  Bank  and  the 
commercial  banking  system. 

•  Stalls  attacked:  Protesters 
attacked  food  stalls  in  Lima 
on  Thursday-  for  the  third 
consecutive  day,  while  stu¬ 
dents  took  to  the  streets  to 
demonstrate  against  the  new 
austerity  plan,  Peruvian  police 
said  (AFP  reports  from  Lima). 

About  50  members  of  the 
Shining  Path  guerrilla  group 
staged  a  lightning  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  Lima,  calling  on  Peru¬ 
vians  to  join  the  popular 
sti^BEle  in  response  to  the 
Government’s  tough  eco¬ 
nomic  measures. 

Mobs  attacked  several  mar- 
fce*51,.n  P°w  districts  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital  and  in 
the  near-by  port  city  of  Callao, 
out  no  serious  looting  was 
reported.  Many  shops  re¬ 
mained  closed. 

Students  from  the  San  Car- 
wwUniveraity  Medical  School 
blocked  traffic  and  burnt  tyres 
«n  the  centre  of  Lima.  Police 
broke  up  the  protests. 
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Across  the  Korean  divide 


reacts  cautiously  to 
reement  on  summit 


From  Gavin  Bell 
Seoul 

Mr  Kira  II  Sung,  the  North 
Korean  leader,  has  expressed 
willingness  to  meet  President 
Roh  Tae  Woo  of  South  Korea 
to  discuss  reuniting  their 
countries  as  a  federal  republic. 

Addressing  a  rally  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  40lh  anniversary  of 
ms  regime,  Mr  Kim  said  he 
would  welcome  Mr  Roh  to 
Pyongyang  as  a  step  towards 
terming  an  inter-Korean  re¬ 
unification  committee. 

“The  realistic  method  of 
settling  the  question  ...  is  to 
estabush  a  democratic  confed¬ 
eral  republic,”  he  said.  The 
idea  was  first  proposed  by  Mr 
Kira  in  1980,  and  envisages  a 
unified  government  for  two 
autonomous  slates,  each  re¬ 
taining  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  systems. 

While  the  suggestion  was 
not  new,  Mr  Kim’s  remarks 
on  Thursday  were  the  first 

Peking  (Renter)  -  Up  to  a 
million  people  cheered  and 
.sang  during  a  mass  rally  in  the 
North  Korean  capital  of 
Pyongyang  yesterday  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  country's  40th 
national  anniversary,  wit¬ 
nesses  said. 

President  Kim  D  Song,  aged 
76,  watched  the  rally  in  the 
‘main  square,  but  diplomats 
noted  the  absence  of  pictures 
of  Kira  Jung  IL,  the  President’s 
son  and  successor. 

official  response  to  an  offer 
from  Mr  Roh  last  month  for 
-summit  talks,  and  have  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  interest  in 
Seoul. 

A  senior  government  of¬ 
ficial  welcomed  the  invitation, 
but  said  it  would  require 
careful  consideration.  The  rul¬ 
ing  Democratic  Justice  Party 
was  equally  cautious,  saying  it 
would  convene  an  executive 
meeting  before  making  any 
statement 

The  opposition  leaders  were 
more  responsive.  Mr  Kim  Dae 
Jung  of  the  Party  for  Peace 
and  Democracy  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  react  pos¬ 
itively,  and  try  to  arrange  a 
summit  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr  Kim  Young  Sam  of  the 
Reunification  Democratic 
Party  said  it  was  a  step 
forward,  and  should  be  recip¬ 
rocated.  He  suggested  that  as 
a  goodwill  gesture.  North 
Korea  should  send  delegates 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Olympic  Committee 
in  Seoul  next  week. 

Behind  the  public  state¬ 
ments,  however,  there  is 


Sooth  Korean  students  burning  an  effigy  of 
President  Roh  Tae  Woo  during  an  anti- 
Olympic  protest  in  Seoul  yesterday.  About  300 
students  threw  petrol  bombs  and  stones  to 
break  police  ranks  ringing  Yonsei  University, 

considerable  scepticism  about  drawal  of  US 
Pyongyang’s 


intentions. 
Given  the  long  history  of 
mutual  suspicion  and  hostility 
on  the  divided  peninsula,  the 
reserve  is  understandable. 

A  senior  official  of  South 
Korea’s  reunification  com¬ 
mittee  noted  thaL  Mr  Kim 
referred  to  a  summit  in  only 
two  sentences  of  a  90-minute 
speech.  The  remainder  was  a 
reaffirmation  of  long-standing 
North  Korean  policies. 

In  particular,  be  said  Mr 
Kim's  proposals  for  reunifica¬ 
tion  were  compromised  by 
pre-conditions  which  Seoul 
had  made  dear  repeatedly 
were  unacceptable.  These  in¬ 
volved  terms  for  a  peace 
treaty,  and  a  related  with- 


nu clear  weapons. 

Parliamentary  delegates  of 
the  two  sides  failed  to  resolve 
the  deadlock  on  these  issues  at 
several  meetings  in  Korea’s 
demilitarized  zone  last  month, 
but  are  due  to  resume  negotia¬ 
tions  on  October  13. 

The  South  Korean  official 
conduded  that  Mr  Kim's 
remarks  may  have  been  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigi i  dignitaries  in  bis  audi¬ 
ence,  notably  from  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  North  Korea’s  main 
supporters,  the  communist 
superpowers  are  understood 
to  have  been  exerting  discreet 
diplomatic  pressure  on  Pyong¬ 
yang  to  modify  its  belligerent 


but  several  rounds  of  tear  gas  shells  pushed 
them  back  to  the  campus  (Reuter  reports  from 
Seoul).  The  youths  shouted  slogans  accusing 
President  Roh  of  stopping  North  Korea  co¬ 
hosting  the  Olympics. 

forces  and  attitude  towards  the  South.  An 
indication  of  growing  im¬ 
patience  with  Pyongyang 
emerged  yesterday  when  a 
Foreign  Ministry  source  said 
that  South  Korea  was  consid¬ 
ering  seeking  unilateral  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  United 
Nations.  Previous  proposals 
for  simultaneous  entry  with 
North  Korea  have  been  re¬ 
jected  by  Pyongyang,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  formalize 
the  division  of  the  peninsula. 

The  source  said  Seoul  now 
felt  entitled  to  UN  member¬ 
ship.  in  view  of  its  hosting  of 
the  Olympic  Games  and  its 
rapidly  expanding  overseas 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  it  had 
no  objection  to  North  Korea 
joining  the  UN  at  any  time. 
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a  trap  of  own  makin: 


By  Victor  Zorza  and  Veenu  Sandal 


The  village  was  caught  in  a  trap  of  its  own 
making.  Men  engaged  in  fierce  arguments, 
women  threw  accusations  at  each  other 
should  they  have  disposed  of  their  mules  so 
rashly?  Now  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
muleteers  from  other  villages. 

Bhagwa,  one  of  the  most  hard-working 
women  in  the  village,  was  running  down  the 
hill,  screaming:  “I’ll  nab  him  first.  Don't  any 
of  you  dare  try."  Rushing  after  her.  Durgu 
the  blacksmith  roared:  “What’s  she  mean 
he’s  hers?  A  muleteer  serves  whoever  pays 
him." 

Several  men  conferring  earnestly  in  the 
temple  square  broke  off  as  Bhagwa  and 
Durgu  walked  back,  still  bickering.  “You’ve 
got  a  wife,  son,  and  brother  to  do  our 
carrying,  you  scoundrel,”  Bhagwa  fumed.  “I 
have  no  one.  I  need  the  mules  to  get  the 
manure  to  the  field."  Durgu  appealed  to  the 
men  in  the  square:  “It  wasn’t  unfair  of  me  to 
try  to  get  in  first,  was  it?" 

“Stop  your  fighting  and  save  your 
strength,  you’ll  be  needing  it  soon,"  Daultoo 
the  muleteer  called  out  jauntily  as  he  strode 
into  view  following  three  mules  laden  with 
sacks  of  grain.  Catching  sight  of  us,  he  spat 
out  the  tobacco  he  was  chewing  and  winked. 
“Watch  them  fight  when  the  .potato  season 
starts.  They  foolishly  sold  their  mules  and 
now  they’re  trapped,”  he  said  as  he  walked 
past,  on  the  way  to  his  own  village,  ignoring 
the  villagers  who  were  importuning  him  for 
his  mules'  services. 

The  village  was  indeed  caught  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  For  generations 
mules  had  carried  heavy  loads  in  these 
rugged  mountains,  transporting  manure  to 
the  terraced  fields,  stone  and  slate  for  the 
huts.  At  harvest  time,  they  occasionally  took 
grain  from  fields  high  on  the  hillside  to 
watermills  down  in  the  valley.  Sometimes, 
people  who  couldn't  afford  a  horse  hired  a 

mule  to  go  to  a  distant  village. 

When  the  potatoes  -  the  village’s  main 
cash  crop  -  were  ready,  even  a  nch  villager 
who  might  own  a  horse  had  to  depend  on 
mules.  It  was  the  potato  season  that  made 
them  economically  viable.  All  day  for  more 
than  a  month  mules  would  carry  sack*  each 
containing  a  100kg ;  of  potatoes ^across  ffie 
fields:  then  ford  the  iwer,  climb  up  the 
rocky  mule-track,  and  deposit  the  sacteon 
the  road  leading  to  town,  to  be  picked  up  by 
juses  or  trucks. 

But  when  the  new  read  to  the 
juilt  and  a  bus  service  promised ,  mule 
ywners  had  cause  for  worry.  Now  the  bus 
vould  collect  the  village  produce:  fhenmteS; 

nsiead  of  carrying  burdens,  would  become 

t  bwtien  themselves.  A  mule  wuWemi  30 
upees  for  a  day’s  hire,  but  it  needed  - 

upees’  worth  of  feed  daily-  . 

If,  with  the  opening  of  the  road,  demand 


for  their  services  fell,  no  one  would  be  able 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  “guest-feeding” 
unemployed  mules.  They  must  get  rid  of 
them  without  delay,  though  a  forced  sale 
would  mean  far  less  money  than  the  8,000 
rupees  (£340)  or  so  a  mule  cost.  And  forced 
sales  they  all  proved  to  be.  When  the  bus 
finally  arrived  and  replaced  the  mules,  the 
owners  congratulated  themselves:  the  loss 
wouJd  have  been  greater  if  ihey  had  wailed 
for  a  better  price. 

But  when  the  village,  in  its  collective 
wisdom,  decided  that  the  bus  service  did 
more  harm  than  good,  and  brought  about  its 
termination,  the  mule  owners  knew  they 
had  made  a  -serious  mistake.  The  potato 
harvest  was  due  soon.  The  rich  and  the 
outside  traders  would  be  able  to  hire  a  truck 
to  the  village.  For  the  poor  the  price  would 
be  too  high.  With  mules,  they  could  have 
taken  their  potatoes  to  the  main  road  to  be 


loaded,  as  in  the  past,  on  buses  whose  rales 
were  cheaper. 

The  difference  might  be  only  a  few  rupees 
a  sack;  but  for  some  families  this  could  add 
up  to  the  difference  between  having  enough 
food  for  many  months  or  for  just  a  few.  As 
always,  the  poor  would  be  hit  the  hardest. 

The  mules’  former  owners  tried  des¬ 
perately  to  buy  them  back  from  other 
villagers.  But  word  of  their  predicament  had 
spread.  Not  a  single  mule  was  to  be  had  in 
the  whole  area  for  less  than  12,000  rupees 
(nearly  £500). 

The  villagers  are  now  seething  with  rage, 
blaming  one  another.  “We  don’t  have  the 
money  to  pay  an  extra  4,000  rupees,"  they 
tell  us.  "Even  if  we  did,  we’d  much  rather 
buy  food  or  a  buffalo  than  pay  blackmail 
rates.” 

The  canny  muleteers  who  are  demanding 
nothing  less  than  1 2,000  know  that  a  remote 
mountain  village,  without  assured  road 
transport,  cannot  function  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  mules.  Yet  the  villagers  will  not,  they 
swear,  buy  a  mule  at  12,000  rupees.  And  the 
mule  owners  have  sworn  not  to  sell  for  less. 

The  hopes  of  many  a  poor  household 
which  looked  forward  to  the  potato  income 
to  see  it  through  the  year  now  bang  in  the 
balance. 

(5)  Victor  Zorza  &  Veenu  Sandal,  1988 


Brazilian 
Indians 
take  police 
hostages 

Goiania,  Brazil  (AFP)  —  Some 
200  Xavame  Indians  in  war 
paint  and  armed  with  guns 
took  six  policemen  hostage  in 
Brazil's  interior  after  a  police¬ 
men  shot  and  injured  an 
Indian,  radio  reports  said. 

The  warriors,  armed  with 
various  types  of  arms  includ¬ 
ing  a  machine  gun,  stormed  a 
police  station  on  Thursday  in 
Aragarcas,  about  300  miles 
west  of  Brasilia. 

They  have  taken  the  hos¬ 
tages  to  their  settlement  in 
Barra  de  Garcas  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Mato 
Grosso,  where  they  have 
agreed  to  release  them  in 
exchange  for  the  officer  who 
wounded  Mr  Germano 
Sadavan,  a  student  journalist. 

Veteran  anger 

Sydney  (AFP)  —  Former 
Australian  servicemen  impris¬ 
oned  by  the  Japanese  have 
condemned  a  decision  to  un¬ 
veil  two  brass  plaques  to 
honour  the  heroism  of  six 
Japanese  submariners  who 
staged  an  attack  on  Sydney 
Harbour  on  May  31,  1942. 

Toll  up  to  59 

Mainz,  West  Germany  (AP)  - 
The  death  toll  in  last  month's 
Ramstein  air  show  disaster 
climbed  to  59  with  the  deaths 
of  three  more  people,  includ¬ 
ing  a  West  German  girl,  aged 
five,  officials  said. 

Tunisia  polls 

Tunis  (AFP)  —  General  and 
presidential  elections  will  be 
held  in  Tunisia  on  November 
7,  1989,  President  Zine  el- 
Abidine  ben  Ali  said  in  a 
published  interview. 

Sikh  killed 

Delhi  (AFP)  —  Indian  police 
killed  Sawinder  Singh,  the 
leader  of  a  Sikh  separatist 
group  blamed  for  the  massacre 
of  12  train  passengers  in 
Punjab,  press  reports  said. 

Weinberger  in 

New  York  (Renter)  —  Mr 
Caspar  Weinberger,  the  for¬ 
mer  US  Defence  Secretary, 
will  become  publisher  of  the 
bi-weekly  financial  magazine 
Forbes,  the  magazine  has 
announced. 
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Simon  Barnes 


Arriving  back  home  this  week  to  play 
in  Tewin  Irregulars'  last  cricket 
fixture  of  the  season  (a  winning  draw 
against  the  Daily  Mirror  Badgers),  1 
discovered  that  the  football  season  is  also 
back.  Oh  hurrah.  I  hear  you  shout  I  always 
refuse  to  acknowledge  football  until  the 
clocks  go  back,  but  the  ever-aromatic  world 
of.  non-league  —  well,  that's  something 
different  Thus  I  must  make  good  an  over¬ 
sight:  somehow,  watching  the  New  York 
Mels  in  Shea  Stadium  last  Saturday,!  was 
unaware  that  the  FA  Cup  first  qualifying 
round  was  being  played,  and  that  the  old 
friends  of  this  column,  Peacehaven  and 
Telscorabe  Cliff,  were  battling  for  the 
mastery  against  Ramsgate  and  losing  1-0  in 
the  fixture  of  the  day. 

And  surely  no  one  can  fail  to  be  stirred  by 
the  tale  of  Edwin  Stein,  a  midfielder  with 
mighty  Barnet.  He  spent  August  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  tackling  his  own 
production  of  Dario  Fo's  play,  Angels  Don 1 
Play  Pinball,  in  which  he  also  played  a 
transvestite,  an  old  lady  and  a  policeman. 
“I've  been  acting  since  I  left  school,  but  have 
taken  it  more  seriously  lately,"  he  said, 
adding:  “Since  returning  to  Barnet  I've 
become  wed  versed  in  Shakespeare,  with  the 
players  performing  their  own  version  of 
classics  such  as  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  Barnet  is 
ever  the  haven  for  renaissance  men,  as  we 
all  agree  in  the  Two  Brewers. 

Barnet,  incidentally,  have  just  sold  a 
defender  called  Glyn  Creaser  to  Wycombe 
Wanderers  for  £  1 5,000.  The  deal  was 
clinched  after  a  match  between  the  two 
clubs.  Presumably  Wycombe  admired  the 
way  Creaser  got  himself  sent  off  in  the 
match,  and  dived  at  once  for  the  cheque 
book.  Meanwhile  Dave  Linney.  commercial 
manager  of  Yeovil  Town,  has  eased  the 
financial  pressure  on  his  dub  by  agreeing  to 
have  himself  sold.  He  continues  to  work 
full-time  for  Yeovil,  but  bis  services  as  a 
player  have  been  transferred  for  “a  small 
fee"  to  Basingstoke  Town. 

•  If  yon  think  many  of  our  golf  courses  are 
overcrowded,  consider  the  one  at  Fnknoka  in  . 
Japan,  which  has  just  installed  traffic  lights 
(o  prevent  players  bring  hh  by  balls.  A  red 
light  warns  that  other  players  are  ahead, 
green  that  it  is  safe  to  play  on. 


Life  is  not  without  its  frustrations  for 
Pat  Eddery,  who  has  been  having  an 
exciting  time  of  it  not  riding  horses. 
He  missed  the  chance  to  ride  Diminuendo, 
the  boiling-hot  favourite  for  today's  St 
Leger,  because  he  was  claimed  by  Kbaled 
Abdullah,  wbo  has  the  first  retainer  on  him, 
to  ride  Assatis  —  a  horse  that  has  now  been 
pulled  out  Last  weekend,  Eddery  missed  a 
fended  ride  in  Ireland,  and  flew  to  the  States 
to  ride  another  horse  for  his  No  I  owner. 
After  arriving  at  Belmont  Park  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  horse.  Undercut,  had,  yes.  been 
pulled  out.  It's  a  hard  life  being  a  superstar. 

Inddemally,  I  rang  my  radng  snout  about 
the  St  Leger.  He  just  heaved  a  sigh  and 
grumped:  “Not  much  of  a  race,  is  it ...  I 
wouldn't  oppose  the  favourite  if  I  were  you." 

BARRY  FANTONI 


‘Bad  news,  missus,  the  roses  are  under 
a  frenzied  attack  of  greenfly' 

To  learn  the  trade  of  cricket  captain  is  a 
troublesome  business,  and  on  this 
note  let  us  plunge  once  more  into  the 
ready  world  of  under-!  I  cricket.  Jeremy 
Penn  writes  to  me  to  tell  me  a  tale  of  St 
lohn's  College  prep  school  in  Johannesburg, 
jnd  the  master  in  charge  of  cricket,  Louis 
rereira.  St  John’s  were  playing  their  great 
Rivals,  King  Edward's.  They  won  the  toss, 
\n‘d  chose  to  baL  The  St  John's  captain 
tsked  Fereira  —  who  was,  of  course. 
Umpiring  —  when  he  should  declare.  Fereira 
xmsidered  the  matter,  and  said  he  would 
give  a  signal  when  he  thought  the  moment 
Cvas  right  by  dropping  his  shooting  stick. 
When  the  score  was  23  for  no  wicket, 
fereira  moved  his  position  between  overs, 
^tumbled,  and  dropped  his  stick.  To  his 
aorror,  the  captain  trotted  forward,  and 
1‘nade  his  declaration.  Fereira  was  livid.  The 
opposition,  however,  were  thoroughly  con- 
Dused.  They  were  all  out  for  14. 

a  - 

a*  am  delighted  to  report  that  Lisbon 
Cas1*3**  have  signed  up  for  the  first 
Mediterranean  Cricket  Tournament  in 
gfialta  next  April  Invited  sides  now  include 
^.thens  Ramblers,  Corfu,  Madrid,  Milan. 

unis  and  Malta.  Cypres  declined-,  con¬ 
sequently  the  organizer,  Jonathan  Webber 
TF  Athens,  rashly  invited  the  Tewin 
Soreguiars.  No  ringers,  he  insists  with 
Frudable  firmness.  But  since  we  have 
Caough  excitement  getting  1 1  players  into 
ic  same  place  in  Henfordshire,  1  fear  that 

Ce  too  must  say  no.  A  secondaiy  invitation 
is  been  offered  lo  The  Times  cricket  team 
till  no  ringers  allowed)  and  1  hope  my 
“Save  friends  from  that  team  will  be  able  to 
JAake  it. 
lEt 

SHI  - 

if  y  reinarks  on  the  golf  match 
vwA/|  between  Sir  Gary  Sobers  and 
Co*  v  A  "Lord”  Edward  Dexter  brings  a 
£^arp  rebuke  from  RJ-O.  Meyer.  There 
was'e  been  cricketers  who  played,  he  says, 
the  i  a  different  world  of  golf  to  these  three 
S-ogd  four  handicappers”.  He  gives  the 
ttaPwn,  as  finest  first-class  cricketer  ever  to 
Maray  golf,  to  Leonard  Crawley,  followed  by 
regaP.  Johnstone  and  Donald  Bradman. 
g®tawley  was  a  Walker  Cup  golfer,  and 
a^yed  cricket  for  MCC  and  Essex. 

Lohnstone  played  for  Kent,  and  led  Cam- 
rifferdge  to  a  famous  upset  golfing  victory 
Oxford  in  1920.  Bradman  was  a  scratch 
I*3ff  fer,  and  quite  a  useful  mcketer. 


I  don't  know  whether  the  Society 
of  British  Aerospace  Companies 
has  a  chef  de  protocol  but 
whoever  assigned  chalet  K21  lo 
the  Russians  at  Faro  bo  rough 
was  a  bit  of  a  joker.  It  is  bang 
opposite  the  Euromissile  stand 
on  the  Radar  and  Equipment 
Terrace,  and  feces  what  looks 
like  a  huge  cherry-picking 
contraption  mounted  on  a  lorry. 

It  is  in  fact  a  HOT2,  which  the 
literature  describes  as  a  weap- 
ons-system  elevating  combat 
platform.  Developed  by  Aero¬ 
spatiale  and  MBB  in  West 
Germany,  it  is  designed  to  do 
unspeakable  things  to  unwary 
tanks  and  helicopters.  No  one's 
in  particular,  you  understand. 

Famborough  is  mainly  for  the 
600  exhibitors,  but  it  is  about 
politics  too.  Senators  come  as 
well  as  airline  bosses.  Cedi 
Parkinson  was  to  be  observed 
stroking  his  chin  in  front  of  the 
British  Aerospace  stand  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  on  Wednesday  George 
Younger  found  his  ear  being 
bent  at  dinner  about  increased 
funding  of  the  space  programme. 

Another  issue  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  were  to  nudge  forward 
this  week  was  the  reform  of  the 
Airbus  structure  proposed  by  the 
Four  Wise  Men  —  a  move 
towards  pic  status  for  the  con¬ 
sortium,  a  new  management 
structure  and  the  introduction  of 
full  open  accounting  throughout 


Ian  McIntyre  reports  on  Famborough’s  great  jetliner  battle 

Ganging  up  on  the  gori 


the  system.  There  were  min¬ 
isterial  changes,  however,  and 
problems  arose  with  diaries 

The  quarrel  between  Airbus 
and  the  Americans  has  been  on 
the  back  burner  since  the  spring. 
First  there  were  elections  in 
France,  and  now  things  must 
wait  until  the  White  House  is 
lost  and  won. 

The  essence  of  the  US  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  consortium  is 
feather-bedded  and  therefore 
sheltered  from  commercial  risk, 
but  accusations  also  fly  of  gov¬ 
ern  men  i-io-go  vernroen  t  press¬ 
ure  and  other  assorted  dirty 
tricks  which  breach  the  GATT 
Civil  Aircraft  Agreement. 

Airbus  is  now  selling  a  lot  of 
planes,  but  the  exchange  rates  — 
aircraft  sales  are  in  dollars  —  are 
still  against  us. 

British  Aerospace  is  pressing 
for  a  modification  of  the  terms 
on  which  it  got  £250  million  of 
launch  aid  for  the  A320  —  it  is 
always  worth  a  try.  Both  the 
compady  and  the  Government 
are  being  tight-lipped  about  what 


is  being  discussed  but  some  sort 
of  insulation  against  exchange- 
rate  fluctuations  is  probably  on 
the  agenda. 

Most  attention,  however,  cen¬ 
tres  on  Bonn,  because  there  it 
looks  increasingly  as  if  the 
government  is  going  to  put  a 
match  to  the  blue  paper.  There  is 
a  line  for  Airbus  in  the  West 
German  draft  budget  for  next 
month  amounting  to  DM524 
million  —  twice  the  current 
position  —  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  Kohl  administration 
isgoing  to  pay  the  price  Daimler- 
Benz  are  asking  for  taking  over 
MBB,  the  German  Airbus  part¬ 
ner  —  certainly  not  less  than 
DM5  billion  and  perhaps 
considerably  more. 

If  that  happened,  the  &t  would 
be  in  the  fire  and  the  incoming 
US  administration  would  be 
under  strong  domestic  pressure 
to  take  some  form  of  retaliatory 
trade  action. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  the 
reforms  proposed  for  Airbus  by 
the  Four  Wise  Men  will  prove 


acceptable  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  in  Europe.  One  idea  in 
particular  is  likely  to  stick  in  a 
number  of  gullets. 

The  consortium  members  are 
both  partners  and  sub-con¬ 
tractors.  What  is  now  proposed 
is  that  there  should  be  a  new  post 
of  financial  director,  and  that  he 
should  be  empowered  to  wade 
into  the  accounts  of  the  partners, 
asking  questions  about  the  col¬ 
our  of  ink  they  are  written  in  and 
much  else  besides. 

Aerospatiale  for  one,  will  find 
that  about  as  appealing  as  an 
invitation  to  a  gaslonomic  mys¬ 
tery  lour  of  West  Flanders. 

The  appointment  of  this 
powerful  new  figure  could  also 
cause  waves  within  Airbus 
Industrie.  Iz  is  proposed  that  he 
should  be  responsible  not  only  to 
the  managing  director  but  also 
directly  to  the  supervisory  board  • 
—  in  other  words,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  go  round  the  blind  side 
of  his  immediate  boss.  It  is  the 
sort  of  political  commissar  func¬ 
tion  that  would  be  familiar  to  the 


colleagues  m  chalet  K2 1. 

Only  a  managing  director  who 
carried  meekness  to  the  point  of 
saintliness  would  see  much 
merit  in  that  idea.  Jean  Pierson, 
who  heads  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  a  big  man  —  an  enlarged 
version  of  Timothy  West  with  a 
bit  more  hair.  He  is  highly 
regarded  by  his  staff,  but  when 
they  run  through  his  qualities, 
meekness  does  not  normally 
jostle  its  way  into  first  place. 

i  asked  him  whether  he  might 
see  the  question  of  the  financial 
director  as  a  resigning  matter.  It 
wasn't  immediately  clear  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  thinking  or  waiting 
for  the  noise  made  by  the  MtGs 
•  overhead  to  die  down.  “That  is  a 
very  interesting  question."  he 
said  at  last  —  absolutely 
deadpad,  and  with  just  the 
slightest  hint  of  menace.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  seatbelt  sign  may 
soon  be  switched  on  in  Tou¬ 
louse. 

Airbus  and  McDonneii  Doug¬ 
las  have  both  had  a  higher  profile 
at  this  Famborough  than  Boeing 


—  “the  original  £800  gorilla, ,  as 
one  of  its  competitors  obligingly 
described  it  last  week. 

One  possibility  that  Airbus 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  are 
discussing  would  touch  Boeing 
closely,  because  with  a  streched 
MD-ii  fuselage  and  an  .A33U- 
340  wing,  they  would  attack  that 
sector  of  the  market  where 
Boeing  currently  reigns  supreme 
with  the  747. 

Boeing  are  not  saying  much 
how  they  might  respond,  but 

then  it  is  not  the  Boeing  style  to 
say  a  great  deal  about  anything. 
They  always  see  the  competition 
while  it  is  stil  a  great  way  off; 
though,  and  they  still  pad  round 
the  market  place  to  considerably 
better  effect  than  their  rivals. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  wars  it  was  said  that 
you  had  to  get  up  very  early  if 
you  didn't  want  to  miss  the  news 
of  the  Iron  Duke's  latest  victory. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  been 
recently  with  Boeing's  sales. 
Firm  orders  this  year  total  466  - 
a  record  for  them  and  for  all 
other  planemakens. 

Some  gorilla.  Airbus  and  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  should  con¬ 
sider  acquiring  a  couple  of 
HOT2s.  And  they  will  certainly 
need  an  Agile  Bye,  that  top- 
secret  helmet  surreptitiously 
photographed  the  other  night 
despite  the  agile  eye  of  the 
Hampshire  Constabulary. 


George  Hill 


Paradise  is  not  the  place 
it  used  to  -be.  appar¬ 
ently.  Like  many  of 
those  getaway  spots  so . 
often  compared  with  it. 
on  the  Costa  Brava  or  in  the 
Aegean,  it  is  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  too  much 
popularity.  Or  so  it  is  claimed  in 
the  latest  guidebook,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  wraith  of  detail  about  the 
local  scenery,  customs  and  cui¬ 
sine  which  the  prospective  tour¬ 
ist  would  be  wise  to  take  note  of 
before  making  any  firm  bookings 
for  the  season  ahead. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  ennui 
derived  from  rising  consumer 
expectations.  In  the  past,  the 
average  newcomer  to  Paradise 
was  easily  satisfied  Life  on  earth 
was  apt  to  be  stressful,  painful 
and  short,  and  visitors  asked 
nothing  better  on  arrival  than  to 
lie  back  with  a  carafe  of  ambro¬ 
sia  and  relax  in  the  modulated 
sunshine  for  the  rest  of  eternity. 

But  just  as  earthly  holiday¬ 
makers  increasingly  demand 
more  varied  stimulation  than 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  first 
package  tourists,  so  souls  arriv¬ 
ing  on  the  further  bank  of  Jordan 
(or  is  it  the  Styx?)  have  all  the 
restless  aspirations  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  society,  and  expect  bliss 
in  more  sophisticated  forms. 

Wearied  by  teeming  hordes  of 
hard-to-satisfy  customers,  the 
angels  have  ceased  to  provide 
the  five-star  service  they  for¬ 
merly  offered,  and  have  with¬ 
drawn  to  a  private  ivory  tower. 
The  departed  timidly  conjure  up 
phantom  versions  of  their  for¬ 
mer  homes  and  (rill  eternity 
there  aimlessly,  or  lie  morosely 
on  the  beach  wondering  if  this  is 
really  all  there  is  to  the  after-life. 
A  holiday  from  which  there  can 
never  be  an  escape  is  really  a 
kind  of  nightmare. 

Theodore  Zeldin,  the  author 
of  Happiness,  published  this 
week,  is  an  Oxford  historian, 
more  at  home  with  the  France  of 
the  Second  Empire  than  with  the 
Elysian  Fields.  His  new  jeu 
d'esprit  is  a  parable,  the  latest 
contribution  to  that  extensive 
and  ancient  body  of  literature 
descriptive,  of  the  next  world. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
such  accounts  are  all  com¬ 
mentaries  on  this  world,  what¬ 
ever  else  they  may  be. 

A  large  part  of  the  population 
of  the  world  today  (though  still  a 


Heaven,  a  hell  of  a  place 


minority)  enjoy  a  style  of  life 
which  to  their  ancestors  might 
well  appear  paradisal  Zeldin 
implies.  Thus  they  have  become 
exposed  to  problems  which  mir¬ 
ror  to  some  extent  the  paradoxes 
which  have  perplexed  the  writers 
of  the  past  whenever  they  have 
tried  to  grapple  with-depicting  a 
state  of  unalloyed  and  endless 
satisfaction. 

The  basic  problem  with  depic¬ 
tions  of  Heaven  is  making  the 
place  sound  tolerable.  As  pres¬ 
ently  constituted,  mankind  is 
exceedingly  ill-adapted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  perpetual  bliss. 
Virtually  all  of  our  satisfactions 
are  profoundly  rooted  in  time 
and  in  the  resolution  of  tensions 
and  discordances  which  could 
have  no  reality  in  a  perfect 
world.  Our  very  idea  of  our¬ 
selves  as  individuals  seems  in¬ 
extricably  bound  up  with  the 
rhythm  of  passage  through  a 
finite  life. 

These  problems  have  given 
endless  bafflement  to  the  virtu¬ 
ous  in  the  past.  I  was  once 
fortunate  enough  to  retrieve 
from  a  litter-bin  on  the  seafront 
at  Aldeburgh  a  book  of  Victorian 
piety  called  The  Recognition  of 
Friends  in  Heaven,  which  I  often 
turn  to  at  moments  of  dejection. 
Its  numerous  and  reverend  au¬ 
thors  are  especially  preoccupied 
with  the  perplexing  question  of 
whether  those  who  died  as 
children,  or  in  extreme  old  age, 
or  loveably  corpulent,  will  be 
resurrected  as  last  seen,  or  as 
they  had  been  or  might  have 
become  in  their  prime  —  sleek, 
slim,  mature  and  rosy-cheeked. 
If  so,  shall  we  recognize  them  — 
and  will  everything  be  the  same 
between  us? 


example  of  20th-century  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  supernal  autocracies. 
Zeldin  has  extensive  and  occa¬ 
sionally  ponderous  fun  with  the 
topography,  archaeology  and 
politics  of  bis  imaginary  world. 

In  using  Paradise  to  comment 
on  the  world  of  today.  Zeldin’s 
target  is  a  kind  of  accidia  of 
affluence,  capable  of  turning  any 
scenario  of  limitless  gratification 
to  dust  and  ashes.  His  vision 
recalls  another  recent  version  of 
Heaven,  Michael  Frayn’s  Sweet 
Dreams,  published  in  1973,  a 
concise  and  mordant  fantasy  in 
which  Heaven  is  eventually 
revealed  as  something  more 
strictly  identifiable  as  HelL 


A  declared  optimist, 
Zeldin  asserts  that 
freshness  of  vision 
and  a  breaking  free  of 
the  fetters  of  habit  can 
put  the  Paradise  Blues  to  flight. 
He  predicts  a  revolution  in  his 
jaundiced  elysium,  an  outbreak 
of  a  sense  of  purpose,  the  fell  of 
the  ivory  tower  and  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  between  angels  and  souls. 
Relevant  enough  on  earth,  where 
there  is  not  really  any  shortage  of 
good  causes.  But  in  Heaven, 
where  by  definition  there  can  be 
nothing  wrong,  what  activity 
could  a  sense  of  purpose  possibly 
get  its  teeth  into? 

■  The  traditional  business  of. 
Heaven  was  an  eternity  of 
enraptured  contemplation  of  the 
Absolute,  an  activity  self-justify¬ 
ing  and  inexhaustible.  Even  the 
most  insipid  and  literal ist  of  my 
Victorian  divines  seem  to  have 
had  no  difficulty  with  that  as  a 
concept.  I  suspect  that  for  most 
people  today  it  is  almost  literally 
unthinkable.  Il  has  been  so  even 
to  some  of  the  saintly.  Florence 
Nightingale,  overbearing  a  re¬ 
mark  about  Heaven  being  a 
place  of  rest,  contemptuously 
snapped:  “I  am  sure  Heaven  will 
be  most  strenuous". 

An  eternity  of  strenuous  ef¬ 
fort,  leading  to  no  change,  yet 
not  futile:  that  may  appear  as 
great  a  paradox  as  any.  Neander¬ 
thal  man,  looking  forward  to  a 
good  long  lie-in  garlanded  with 
daisy  chains,  would  have 
thought  it  perverse  to  the  point 
of  incompressibility. 

Theodore  Zeldin ’s  Happiness  is 
published  by  Collins  Harvitl 
(£11.95). 


The  contributors  expert 
us  to  spend  eternity  in 
our  prime,  and  remain 
trustful  that  relation¬ 
ships  will  work  out 
somehow.  One  of  them  concedes 
that  “meihinks  il  will  probably 
be  a  busy  day  for  those  angels 
who  ministered  to  us  on  earth, 
finding  us  out  for  one  another, 
and  introducing  us".  The  pros¬ 
pect  brings  to  mind  those  loud¬ 
speaker  announcements  at  car¬ 
nivals  and  race-meetings,  calling 
the  parents  of  Little  Nell  to  a 
reunion  at  the  Refreshment 
Tent. 

The  thing  is  inconceivable  in 


concrete  terms.  And  writers 
who  have  tried  to  conceive  it 
have  had  a  hard  time  —  notori-  ■ 
ousfy  in  making  Heaven  sound 
preferable  to  Hell,  where  the 
company  seems  likely  to  be  more 
stimulating  and  the  range  of 
activity  more  diverse  —  ai  least  if 
Milton  is  any  guide. 

Dame  probably  produced  the 
most  plausible  version,  though 
only  by  the  device  of  introducing 
himself  as  an  ignorant  by¬ 
stander,  which  allows  him  to 
represent  Heaven  as  throbbing 
with  mystery  and  intellectual 
activity.  But  even  with  Dante  it 
is  difficult  to  put  aside  the 
suspicion  that  the  elect  greeted 
his  appearance  as  a  welcome 
break  in  the  monotony. 


Without  some  tension  to  im¬ 
part  vitality,  representations  of 
Heaven  are  doomed  to  the 
insipidity  implied  in  Blake's 
“Damn  braces:  bless  relaxes". 

There  is  no  knowing  how  long 
men  have  been  making  guesses 
about  the  after-world.  Perhaps 
since  before  they  were  fully 
human,  for  Neanderthal  men 
buried  their  dead,  and  in  one 
case  seem  to  have  put  flowers  in 
the  grave:  but  perhaps  that  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  Nean¬ 
derthal  men  were  fully  human  in 
the  relevant  respects. 

But  it  does  appear  that  for 
most  of  history  people  have 
thought  of  the  after-life  not  as  a 
radiant  fulfilment,  but  as  a  dull 
and  shadowy  existence.  That 


was  the  Homeric  view,  and 
apparently  the  view  of  the 
Biblical  writers  until  about  two 
centuries  before  the  time  of 
Christ 

It  was  not  until  Plato  came 
along  with  his  conception  of  a 
world  of  archetypes  in  some 
sense  more  real  than  our  own, 
and  Christianity  launched  its 
prospectus  of  a  stark  choice 
between  salvation  and  damna¬ 
tion,  that  the  idea  emerged  of  a 
Heaven  worth  striving  for,  and 
all  the  conceptual  conundnims 
associated  with  it 

Modem  writers  like  Zeldin 
can  hardly  foil  to  be  aware  that 
for  authors  Heaven  has  a  sting  in 
its  tail.  Aidous  Huxley’s  Brave 
New  World  is  a  representative 


Commentary  •  Michael  Kinsley 


SEPT  10 


ON  THIS  DAY 


Bringing  out  the  dirt 


Washington 

George  Bush  on  Michael  Du¬ 
kakis.  September  4.  in  Califor¬ 
nia:  “I  will  not  be  surprised  if  he 
thinks  a  naval  exercise  is  some¬ 
thing  you  find  in  The  Jane 
Fonda  Workout  Book."  The 
purpose  of  this  little  joke  was  to 
draw  a  fraudulent  association 
between  Dukakis  and  someone 
far  to  his  left 

Twenty  years  ago  Jane  Fonda 
visited  North  Vietnam.  It  would 
be  like  Dukakis  associating  Bush 
with  someone  who  25  years  ago 
opposed  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
now  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
American  greatness  and  unity  on 
a  par  with  the  Pledge  of  Alle¬ 
giance  itself  But,  now  that  you 
mention  it.  Bush  himself  op¬ 
posed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Like 
to  make  something  of  it? 

I  don't.  At  least  not  yet.  But 
Dukakis  must  decide  soon  how 
to  respond  to  what  Bush  seems 
determined  to  make  the  dirtiest 
campaign  since  1952.  when 
Richard  Nixon,  Eisenhower's 
vice-presidential  running  mate, 
accused  Adlai  Stevenson  and 
Harry  Truman  of  being  gradu¬ 
ates  of  “[Dean]  Acheson’s  Coll¬ 
ege  of  Cowardly  Communist 
Containment".  Even  then, 
though,  Eisenhower  stayed 
above  ihe  fray  and  Nixon  quali¬ 
fied  his  remark  by  saying  there 
was  "no  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  loyalty  of  Mr  Stevenson”, 
which  is  more  grace  than  Bush 
has  shown  to  Dukakis. 

Dukakis  has  three  options.  He 
can  ignore  the  dirt,  he  can  sling  it 
himself,  or  he  can  make  an  issue 
of  it  So  for  he  has  tried  the  fust 
two.  Why  not  try  No  3?  I  recom¬ 


mend  this  not  out  of  moral 
scruplebut  out  of  a  belief  —  well, 
a  hope — that  votes  can  begot  by 
appealing  to  people’s  sense  of 
decency,  their  resentment  at 
being  patronized,  and  their  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  are  more 
important  things  to  talk  abouL 

The  danger  of  joining  in  the 
mudslinging  is  that  Dukakis  has 
no  talent  for  il  Despite  the 
farcical  assertion  by  the  Bush 
adviser,  Roger  Ailes,  that  Du¬ 
kakis  is  “the  dirtiest  campaigner 
in  America”,  be  is  almost  patho¬ 
logically  dean.  He  needlessly 
fired  his  campaign  manager, 
John  Sasso  (now  embarrassingly 
rehired),  for  spreading  the  true 
story  of  the  plagiarism  by  his 
Democratic  rival,  Joe  Bide n.  of 
Neil  Kinnock.  Bush's  campaign 
manager,  Lee  Atwater,  pulls  five 
dirtier  stunts  than  that  before 
breakfosL 

The  danger  in  frying  to  turn 
the  mudslinging  into  an  issue 
against  Bush  is  that  Dukakis 
might  appear  whining,  self-pity¬ 
ing.  and  unJeadcrlike.  But  il  need 
not  seem  that  way.  Dukakis's 
only  response  to  Bush's  slimy 
exploitation  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  seeking  to  have  it 
introduced  in  schools,  has  been  a 
hopelessly  lawyerlike  thrust 
about  the  executive  and  the 
Constitution. 

The  experts  are  saying  he  was 
foolish  even  to  let  himself  be 
drawn  into  the  cesspool  that  far. 
Bui  what  if  he  had  thrown  down 
a  gauntlet  “Look.  Mr  Bush,  are 
you  questioning  my  patriotism? 
Because  if  you  are,  you  ought  to 
have  the  oils  to  say  so  directly, 
instead  of insinuating  it,  and  you 


ought  to  have  the  guts  to  say  it  to 
my  face  instead  of  ducking  the 
debates  you  seem  lo  be  afraid 
of.”  I'm  no  expert  on  macho 
swaggering,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  might  work. 

For  all  the  usual  right-wing 
complaints  about  liberal  media 
bias.  Bush  has  so  for  got  away 
with  his  smears  because  of  two 
conventions  of  American  pol¬ 
itical  journalism. 

The  first  is  “balance".  The 
Press  has  not  failed  to  note  the 
vile  nature  of  the  campaign  but 
has  striven  for  symmetry.  Thus: 
Bush  daily  suggests  that  Dukakis 
loves  murderers  and  doesn't 
love  his  country;  Dukakis  re¬ 
marked  once  about  the  Reagan 
administration,  “a  fish  rots  from 
the  lop  down”;  it’s  a  dirty 
campaign.  In  foci  there  is  no 
symmetry  at  all  between  Du¬ 
kakis's  use  of  a  colourful  meta¬ 
phor  to  say  what  he  is  not  shy  of 
saying  directly  -  that  a  president 
is  responsible  for  corruption  in 
his  administration  —  and  Bush's 
use  of  innuendo  to  suggest 
something  too  low  to  say 
straighL  In  British  politics,  a 
remark  like  Dukakis's  would  be 
barely  worth  reporting,  let  alone 
condemning.  The  Bushies*  mock 
horror  at  Dukakis's  remark  is 
itself  a  dishonest  campaign  ploy. 

The  other  Press  convention 
helping  Bash  is  the  emphasis  on 
campaign  strategy.  The  usual 
metaphor  for  this  complaint  is 
“horse  race"  but  “chess  match” 
might  be  more  accurate.  The 
Press  rewards  successful  moves, 
punishes  unsuccessful  ones,  and 
doesn't  dwell  too  much  on 
whether  the  success  is  legitimate. 


Reporters  note  with  admiration 
that  Bush  has  adopted  Reagan's 
technique  of  avoiding  all  un¬ 
scripted  appearances.  They  re¬ 
port  the  effectiveness  of  Bush's 
attack  on  the  Massachusetts 
prison  furlough  programme, 
without  noting  that  California 
had  a  programme  almost  as 
broad  under  Governor  Reagan. 

Bush  has  mastered  what  might 
be  called  the  “anal!  lie"  tech¬ 
nique.  If  the  “big  lie"  (a  tech¬ 
nique  refined  by  Hitler  and  Joe 
McCarthy)  is  “a  falsehood  of 
such  magnitude  and  audacity 
that  it  is  bound  to  have  an  effect 
on  public  opinion  even  if  it  is  not 
given  credence  by  a  majority ” 
(Sofirc's  Political  Dictionary). 
the  “small  lie’’  is  an  untruth  so 
modest  it  almost  passes  un¬ 
noticed,  but  subtly  shifts  the 
terms  of  debate. 

Dukakis  “fought  tooth  and 
nail  to  keep  that  outrageous 
furlough  programme,”  says 
Bush.  Of  course  he  didn’t  He 
was  barely  aware  of  it  (It  was 
Reagan  who  defended  his  state’s 
system  as  “a  great  success”  after 
a  prisoner  out  on  furlough 
murdered  a  policeman.)  Bui 
“fought  tooth  and  nail”  suggests 
this  was  something  important  to 
Dukakis,  not  a  minor  relic  from 
the  newspaper  cuttings. 

It  would  be  nice  if  lying, 
demagoguery,  cheap  shots  and 
low  blows  could  be  banished 
from  the  campaign.  But  they 
can’t.  If  Dukakis  wants  to  avoid 
indulging  in  them,  he  must  make 
an  issue  of  them  instead. 

The  author  is  Editor  of  New 
Republic. 


Whist  is  of  English  origin  and 
references  to  it  have  been  found 
in  16th-century  literature.  It  was 
popularized  by  the  publication  in 
1742  of  Edmoqd  Hoyle’s  treatise 
on  die  game. 


WHIST-PLAYERS 

(FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT) 

. . .  He  must  be  a  wise  ™ti 
indeed  who,  being  an  haMhwi 
whist -player,  is  aware  that  he  is  a 
bad  one.  In  games  of  pure  skill, 
such  as  chess,  and,  in  a  less  degree 
billiards,  a  man  must  be  a  fool 
who  deceives  himself  upon  such  a 
point;  but  in  whist  there  is  a  suff¬ 
icient  amount  of  chance  to  enable 
him  to  preserve  his  self-compla¬ 
cency  for  some  time  —  let  us  say. 
his  lifetime.  If  he  loses,  he 
ascribes  it  to  his  “infernal  luck," 
which  always  fills  his  hands  with 
twos  and  threes;  and  if  he  wins, 
though  it  is  by  a  succession  of 
bur  by  honours  as  long  as  the 
string  of  four-in-hands  when  the 
Coaching  Club  meets  in  Hyde 
Park,  he  ascribes  it  to  his  skin 
MIf  I  hadn’t  played  trumps  just 
when  I  did,"  he  modestly  obser¬ 
ves  to  his  partner,  "all  would 
have  been  over  with  us;”  though 
the  result  would  have  been 
exactly  the  same  had  he  played 
blindfold.  There  are  few  things 
more  charming  than  the  genial, 
gentle  self-approval  of  two  play¬ 
ers  of  this  class  wbo  have  just 
defeated  two  experts,  and  proved 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  if 
fortune  gives  them  “a  fan- 
chance”  or  “something  like  equal 
cards,”  as  they  term  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  late  performance, 
they  can  play  as  well  as  others. 

Of  course,  the  term  “good  play” 

is  a  relative  one;  the  player  who 
wins  applause  in  the  drawing¬ 


room  is  often  thought  but  littii 
in  places  where  the  rigour  of 
game  is  observed;  and  the  “gi 
steady  player"  of  the  Univers 
Clubs  is  not  a  star  of  the  f 
magnitude  at  the  Portland.  1 
best  players  used  to  be  men 
mature  years;  they  are  now 
middle-aged,  who.  with  suffici 
practical  experience,  have  i 
rived  their  skill  in  early  life  fr 
the  best  books.  “It  is  difficult 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,”  z 
for  the  most  part  the  old  d 
despise  them.  When  I  hear 
partner  boast  that  he  is  "none 
your  book  players.”  I  smile  cm 
eously.  and  tremble.  I  know  wi 
will  become  of  him.  and  me 
fortune  does  not  give  him 
“fair  chance”. 

How  marvellous  It  Is,  when  c 
comes  to  consider  the  matl 
that  a  man  should  decline 
reraive  instruction  on  a  techni 
subject  from  those  who  have  ei 
nentiy  distinguished  themsel- 

“  frave  systematized 

the  benefit  of  others  the  results 
the  experience  of  a  lifetime'  W 
books  or  no  books,  it  is  quite  tr 
however,  that  some  men.  otb 
w»e  of  great  intelligence.  < 

never  be  taught  whistjthsv  ir 

have  had  every  opportunity 

learning  !  - have  been  bom  * 

jrare.  with  the  ace  or  spaSi 

“■y  m°«!-  -  but  thrift 

denied  the 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


DISTANT  DAGGERS 


The  popular  uprising  in  Burma  is  unfolding 
hke  ^  epic  of  a  bygone  age.  The  absence  of  the 
worlds'  television  cameras  has  given  it  a 
remoteness  rare  in  the  late  20th  century.  The 
names  of  Rangoon  and  Mandalay  recall  the 
past.  There  are  tales  of  desperate 
poverty  and  hunger,  pillage  and  grue¬ 
some  killings.  There  are  tales  also  of  civilian 
crowds,  hundreds  of  thousands  strong,  felling 
to  their  knees  to  beg  the  Army  not  to  fire. 

Yet  behind  this  seemingly  mythic  revolt  by 
the  oppressed  Burmese  people  against  the 
wicked  tyrant  (its  ruling  Socialist  Programme 
Party)  the  dangers  and  fears  are  real  enough. 
Foreign  nationals  have  been  advised  to  leave 
Burma  at  once.  Yesterday  the  recently  formed 
opposition  grouping,  the  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy,  announced  that  it  had  formed  an 
alternative  government,  with  a  prime -minister, 
a  president  and  a  defence  minister,  and  a 
programme  for  democratic  reform  which 
includes  multi-party  elections  on  October  9. 

As  yet,  it  is  hard  to  judge  whether  this  is  the 
prelude  to  civil  war  or  an  idle  gesture  of 
defiance  by  an  opposition  whose  only  forum 
for  the  past  six  months  has  been  the  streets.  If  it 
is  the  second  the  announcement  will  offer  the 
authorities  a  pretext  for  further  repression. 
There  must  be  doubts,  however,  whether  the 
ruling  party  and  its  new  leader.  Dr  Maung 
Maung,  still  wield  sufficient  authority  to  carry 
out  such  action. 

Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  open 
mutiny  in  Rangoon,  as  200  air  force  personnel 
defied  the  Army  to  join  the  anti-government 
demonstrators.  Mutinies  are  also  reported 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

If  the  opposition  announcement  was  more 
than  a  gesture,  Rangoon  now  accommodates 
two  prime  ministers,  two  presidents  and  two 
defence  chiefs  —  each  of  them  with  the  rank  of 
general.  For  a  country  where  the  Army 
determines  the  wielders  of  power,  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  certain  prescription  for  civil 


war.  There  is  also  a  third  possibility:  that  the 
strength  of  opposition  to  the  ruling  party  and 
the  naming  of  a  credible  alternative  govern- 
'  mem  might  together  prevent  all-out  civil  war. 
In  this  case,  yesterday’s  announcement  will  be 
regarded  with  hindsight  as  the  turning  point  of 
the  summer's  unrest,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  socialism  in  Burma  -  by  popular 
demand.  The  composition  of  the  alternative 
government  makes  this  more  likely,  as  all  have 
experience  of  high  office. 

The  alternative  prime  minister,  U  Nu,  held 
that  post  before  the  coup  which  brought  the 
recently  retired  General  Ne  Win  to  power.  As 
he  made  dear  in  his  statement,  he  considers 
himself  the  country’s  sole  legitimate  prime 
minister.  The  president.  Win  Maung,  was  the 
first  president  or  Burma  after  independence  in 
1948.  The  alternative  defence  minister  is 
General  U  Tin  U,  chief  of  staff  and  defence 
minister  under  General  Ne  Win  until  being 
removed  12  years  ago  and  imprisoned  for 
plotting  against  the  Government. 

The  opposition  line-up  seems  to  set  the  clock 
back  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Some 
have  already  regretted  that  it  looks  backwards 
rather  than  forwards.  But  in  a  country  which 
has  not  tolerated  an  opposition  for  so  long,  that 
is  probably  inevitable. 

For  Burmese  people  who  have  suffered  so 
dramatic  a  decline  in  their  living  standards,  the 
spread  of  corruption  and  the  ravages  of  a  black 
market  economy,  such  a  re-starting  of  the  dock 
may  not  be  unwelcome.  It  could  offer  a  return 
to  the  indpient  democracy  that  was  stifled  by 
General  Ne  Win’s  coup  26  years  ago. 

The  chief  danger  now  is  that  an  alternative 
government,  even  with  such  experienced  men 
at  its  head,  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
elections  it  has  promised.  The  chief  danger  for 
the  future  is  that  its  one  unifying  cause  is 
opposition  to  Ne  Win's  brand  of  socialism  and 
that  it  will  disintegrate  before  its  objective  has 
been  reached.  I 


MAN  OF  THE  ARTS 


The  appointment  of  Mr  Peter  Palumbo  as 
chairman  of  the  Arts  Council  is  both 
predictable  and  odd.  Its  predictable  aspect  is 
that  Mr  Palumbo  is  a  businessman  who  is 
clearly  in  sympathy  with  the  central  theme  of 
the  Government's  policy  on  the  arts.  He 
believes  in  increased  private-sector  funding 
and  the  continuing  transformation  of  the  role 
of  the  council  into  an  agency  encouraging  this 
development 

He  wants  the  council  to  have  enough  money 
of  its  own  to  keep  the  existing  national  arts 
structure  more  or  less  in  place.  But  he  is  no 
builder  of  public-sector  empires. 

The  odd  aspect  is  that  Mr Palumbo  is  not  the 
sort  of  businessman  most  associated  with  a 
public  position  of  this  kind.  He  inherited  a 
large  and  thriving  property  company,  which  he 
has  simplified  to  the  point  where  it  needs  little 
management  involvement  on  his  part  From 
this  rase  his  chief  preoccupation  has  been  a 
long  but  finally  unsuccessful  campaign  to  build 
a  Mies  van  der  Rohe  office  block  in  the  City. 

Unlike  all  previous  occupants  of  the  Arts 
Council  post,  he  has  had  no  significant 
previous  career  in  public  service.  He  has  held 
various  public  posts,  but  his  one  foray  into  a 
high-profile  position — as  chairman-elect  of  the 
Tate  Gallery  —  went  badly  wrong  when  he  had 
to  stand  down  after  some  ill-judged  remarks  to 
ajournalist 

His  commercial  experience  has,  therefore, 
not  been  at  the  sharp  end  of  business  and  his 
public  career,  so  for,  has  indicated  a  degree  of 
naivety.  That  said,  however,  he  is  clearly  a 
man  of  rare  single-mindedness  and  determ¬ 
ination.  The  question  for  the  future  of  the  Arts 
Council  is  whether  he  can  combine  that  with 
sufficient  political  acumen  to  keep  it  on  course. 

This  may  not  be  easy.  In  almost  every 
respect  the  prevailing  ideology  of  the  council  i  s 
radically  different  from  the  one  upon  which  it 
was  founded  under  Lord  Keynes  in  1945  and 
which  saw  it  through  the  expansive  sixties  and 
the  straitened  seventies.  Under  the  present 
Government  it  has  steadily  abandoned  its 
belief  in  the  role  of  public  money  as  the  sole 
replacement  for  the  wealthy  private  patrons  of 
the  past  The  new  and  very  welcome  belief  is  m 
partnership  and  the  dismantling  of  the  passive 
subsidy  mentality  of  the  past 

The  first  problem  is  that  corporate  sponsor¬ 


ship  and  patronage,  although  growing  rapidly, 
still  has  some  way  to  go  before  it  can  become  as 
accepted  or  as  widespread  as  in,  for  example, 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  is  mistrusted 
by  many  in  the  arts  as  excessively  focused  on 
large-scale  projects  with  obvious  prestige 
rather  than  on  the  full  creative  spectrum. 

The  second  problem  is  that  the  expectation 
of  subsidy  remains.  So  does  the  belief  that 
creativity  in  almost  any  form  is  worthy  of 
public  support 

That  tins  attitude  is  untenable  in  this 
simplified  form  should  be  obvious  to  all.  It 
implies  limitless  growth.  But  equally,  it  is  clear 
from  the  ambitious  aits  projects  in  France  that 
certain  types  of  spending,  which  are  at  the 
moment  impossible  on  the  basis  of  private 
funding  alone,  can  have  dramatic,  regenerative 
effects  in  urban  areas. 

The  French  route  may  be  unpalatable  in  this 
country  and  the  American  one,  for  now, 
unattainable.  The  question  that  is  left  to  be 
asked  is  whether  we  want  either  route;  whether 
much  greater  spending  on  the  arts  is  regarded 
as  nationally  desirable. 

The  raison  d’etre  of  the  Arts  Council  and  of 
its  new  chairman  must  rest  upon  the  belief  that 
it  is.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  an  increasingly 
well-travelled  and  sophisticated  public  will 
find  reasons  to  agree  with  them. 

In  that  context,  Mr  Palumbo’s  strategy  must 
be  to  carry  on  cleaning  up  the  Arts  Council's 
act  It  must  continue  to  withdraw  from  tasks  it 
simply  cannot  fulfil  and  to  focus  its  activities 
on  the  best  in  any  given  region  or  art  form.  Mr 
Palumbo’s  own  emphasis  on  his  belief  in 
excellence  suggests  that  this  is,  in  feet,  the 
direction  his  thought  is  already  taking. 

The  risk  of  the  appointment  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  still  a  long  political  road  to  travel 
and  the  old,  crippling  Arts  Council  rows  of  the 
past  can  still  flare  up.  Mr  Palumbo  has  no  track 
record  of  handling  such  things. 

But  a  man  who  devoted  almost  30  years  and  , 
suffered  significant  financial  penalties  simply 
to  put  up  a  building  he  liked  is  clearly  not  one 
who  could  be  accused,  as  Lord  Rees-Mogg  was, 
of  not  really  being  interested  in  the  arts. 
Indeed,  if  he  can  handle  the  politics,  such 
dedication  could  have  intriguing  long-term 
effects  on  an  institution  not  previously  known 
for  consistency. 


PUZZLING  FOR  PLEASURE 


row  the  choice  and  master  crossword- 
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citizens  all  the  time, 
ially  we  cannot,  when  we  commute  to 
n  conditions  which  even  that  red 
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,ave  found  difficult  to  bear  with  calm, 
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ty,  and  a  civilized  alternative  to  cursing 
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known  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  and  the 
gospel  according  to  Lewis  Carroll.  It  is 
scrupulously  fair  (unlike  some  rivals),  each 
clue  including  an  exact  definition  as  well  as  a 
puzzle  to  help  you  by  indirections  find 
directions  out.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  surviving 
and  best-loved  features  in  the  paper. 

When  the  first  Times  crossword  was 
published  on  February  1,  1930,  there  was  a 
predictable  storm  of  protest  from  solemn 
diehards,  who  complain  about  any  change  in 
that  constitutionally  changeful  art  form,  their 
daily  newspaper.  But  within  four  years  the  wise 
and  the  witty  were  swanking  in  the  corres¬ 
pondence  columns  about  how  fest  they  could 
finish  the  crossword. 

The  Provost  of  Eton,  M.  R.  James,  was  said 
to  measure  the  time  needed  for  boiling  his 
breakfast  egg  by  the  time  he  took  to  solve  the 
crossword;  and  the  Provost  baled  his  egg  hard- 
boiled.  This  news  provoked  P.  G.  Wodehouse 
to  write  to  the  Editor  “To  a  man  who  has  been 
beating  his  head  against  the  wall  for  twenty 
minutes  over  a  single  anagram  it  is  g.  and 
wormwood  to  read  a  statement  like  that  of  the 
Provost.” 

May  the  best  woman  or  man  win  tomorrow  in 
a  contest  that  retains  the  true  Olympic  spirit 
What  matters  is  taking  part.  May  none  of  the 
clues  or  their  faculties  be  missing  (“  J").  It  is  a 
sport  at  which  we  can  all  play  against  the 
champions,  as  we  shall  over  the  next  weeks, 
when  we  turn  pale  and  grit  our  teeth  to  read  at 
the  bottom  that  this  puzzle  was  solved  within 
30  minutes  by  21  per  cent  of  tomorrow’s 
finalists. 


Mujahidin’s  role 
within  Iran 

From  Mr  F.  Hashemi 
Sir,  Yonr  leading  article  of 
September  1,  entitled  “Allies  in 
peace”,  portrays  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Mujahidin  and  the 
resistance  of  Iranian  people 
against  Khomeini's  dictatorship. 

To  claim  that  “the  Iraqis  have 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Iranian 
Mujahidin ...  to  try  to  under¬ 
mine  the  clerical  regime  in  Teh¬ 
ran”  is  tantamount  to  calling  the 
right  of  the  Iranian  people  to  resist 
against  the  most  savage  regime  of 
the  time  in  question.  A  regime 
which  to  date  has  executed  more 
than  70.000  people,  imprisoned 
and  severely  tortured  140,000 
others  and  by  continuing  an  anti- 
patriotic  war  has  tried  to  cover  up 
such  repression,  unprecedented  in 
its  scale. 

The  article  claimed  that  the 
Mujahidin  “have  won  limited 
victories  in  the  field”,  but  did  not 
elaborate  on  its  definition  of 
“limited  victories”. 

The  series  of  successful  Nat¬ 
ional  Liberation  Army  operations 
in  the  past  few  months  bear 
testimony  to  the  extent  of  the 
victories  of  the  Iranian  resistance. 
In  its  latest  offensive  alone,  the 
NLA  penetrated  150  kilometres 
deep  inside  Iranian  territory  and 
liberated  the  towns  of  Kerend  and 
Islamabad.  More  than-  55,000 
repressive  agents  of  the  Khomeini 
regime  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
this  operation.  - 
The  article  claims  that  “most 
Iranians  regard  them  (the  Muja¬ 
hidin)  as  traitors”  ignoring  the  fact 
that  seven  years  of  nationwide 
resistance  against  such  an  in¬ 
human  regime  would  have  been 
impossible  without  popular  sup¬ 
port. 

Also  in  the  article  there  is 
unfortunately  no  mention  of  the 
mounting  wave  of  executions  of 
supporters  of  the  Mujahidin. 
According  to  reliable  repeals  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month  alone,  more 
than  1,200  people  have  been 
executed.  In  their  speeches,  vari¬ 
ous  officials  of  the  Khomeini 
regime,  including  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  on  August  5,  have  called  for 
the  summary  execution  of  suppor¬ 
ters.  Among  other  repressive  mea¬ 
sures,  these  futile  acts  are  the  final 
attempts  of  a  regime  which  is 
doomed. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  whilst  such  criminal  acts  are 
being  perpetrated  by  this  religious 
Hitler  of  our  time,  indifference  to 
such  acts,  by  anybody  and  for 
whatever  political  or  economic 
.reasons,  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Iranian  people.  Their  silence 
in  the  face  of  such  atrocities  will 
only  serve  to  discredit  them.  The 
Mujahidin  and  the  Iranian  people 
will  continue  their  struggle  until 
the  downfall  of  the  Khomeini 
I  regime  in  its  entirety. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  HASHEMI, 

People’s  Mujahidin  of  Iran, 

(Press  Office,  Britain), 

PO  Box  951,  London,  NW1 1. 
September5. 

‘Last  Temptation9 

From  the  Reverend  Prebendary 
Michael  Saward 

Sir,  Whatever  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Martin  Scorsese’s  film  The  Last 
Temptation  of  Christ ,  your  re¬ 
viewer  David  Robinson's  attempt 
(September  8)  to  produce  a 
theological  defence  is  marked  by 
an  apparent,  or  real,  unawareness 
of  the  nature  of  the  issue. 

Unless,  [Mr  Robinson  propounds] 
we  take  this  concept  [that  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  became  Man] 
literally,  His  ministry  loses  its 
significance.  If  we  suppose  that 
Christ  retained  His  diyiaicy . .  the 
passion  and  the  crucifixion  lose  their 
meaning.  Only  if  we  believe  He 
assumed  human  form  . .  can  the 
suffering  and  the  sacrifice  be 
comprehended. 

That  is,  frankly,  amateur 
theoiogising  of  the  most  confused 
kind.  Both  the  New  Testament 
and  Christian  credal  orthodoxy 
make  no  such  assumption. 

On  the  contrary,  they  argue  that 
he  was  both  “fully  God  and  fully 
Man”  and  thus  they  reject  the 
proposition  that  in  some  sequen¬ 
tial  way  he  was  first  This,  then 
That,  then  This  again. 

Credal  orthodoxy  may  enshrine 
a  paradox  but  it  certainly  doesn’t 
offer  any  justification  for  a  film 
that,  tike  Mr  Robinson,  doesn't 
.even  know  the  rules  of  the  game. 

■  Yours  faithfully, 

MICHAEL  SAWARD, 

Ealing  Vicaraae. 

UCnurchHace,  W5. 

Sepiember8. 

A  cure  for  bacon 

From  Professor  J.  K.  Russell 
Sir,  My  practical  wife,  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  all  bought 
bacon...  too  salty  and  little 
flavour . . .  encouraged  me  to 
make  our  own  (letters,  August  31, 
September  7).  Our  preference  is 
the  thin,  streaky,  flavoursome, 
crisp  bacon  one  finds  in  the  U.S.A. 

’  My  helpful  butcher  produces 
suitable  sides  of  belly  pork  and 
with  a  pickle  suited  to  our  taste  1 
do  the  rest  For  10  years  we  have 
enjoyed  our  own  product  Friends 
may  be  polite  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  the  stocks  of  bacon  diminish 
rapidly  when  the  grandchildren 
arrive. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  K.  RUSSELL, 

Newlands, 

Transwell  Woods, 

Morpeth,' 

Northumberland. 

During  the  postal  dispute  letters  to 
the  Editor  may  be  sent  to  a 
temporary  fax  number, 

(01)782  5864. 


CBI  looking  askance  at  Brussels 


From  Mr  R.  H.  Price 
Sir,  It  will  be  good  news  for  UK 
employers  if  the  conclusions  of 
your  leader,  “Brussels  takes  care” 
(September  8),  prove  correct,  and 
the  European  Commission  is  in¬ 
deed  prepared  to  retreat  from 
seeking  a  new  “social  action 
programme”  as  part  of  the 
completion  of  the  single  market 
Unfortunately,  on  CBPs  reading, 
there  is  little  evidence  yet  that  this 
is  the  case. 

Although  the  forthcoming  Com¬ 
mission  Communication  on  the 
Social  Dimension  —  itself  a  pre¬ 
emptive  title — may  appear  bland, 
a  reading  along  the  lines,  let  alone 
between  them,  will  remind  us  of 
the  raft  of  specific  proposals  in  the 
field  of  employment  policies  that 
are  to  be  advanced  by  the 
Commission. 

The  intention  very  much  re¬ 
mains  to  lay  down  rules  at  a 
Community  level  -  to  regulate 
.  information  and  consultation 
procedures  inride  individual  com¬ 
panies;  to  encourage  formal  struc¬ 
tures  for  worker  participation;  to 
define  standardised  rights  in  a 
uniform  contract  of  employment, 
and  so  on. 

It  is  not  that  UK  employers,  or 

Hospice  services 

From  the  Chairman  of 
St  Christopher’s  Hospice 
Sir,  Whilst  I  endorse  Dr 
Ahmedzai’s  plea  (September  3)  for 
hospices  to  co-operate  with  their 
local  health  authorities,  there  are 
one  or  two  points  I  would  like  to 
add. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  reports 
and  accounts  of  the  hospices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  shown  that 
.well  over  90  per  cent  do  in  fact 
keep  to  the  pay  structure  and  all 
other  terms  of  service  of  the 
Whitley  Council  rules.  Most  have 
long  been  in  touch  with  their  own 
health  authorities  and,  if  they  have 
taken  the  advice  of  the  Hospice 
Information  Service  based  here, 
this  should  be  from  the  moment 
they  began  planning. 

We  ourselves  have  worked 
dosely  with  our  health  authority 
from  the  beginning  and,  indeed, 

Lmdisfarne  parapet 

From  Major  Paul  1.  C.  Payne 
Sir,  Whilst  agreeing  in  principle 
wife  Dr  Tooley’s  remarks  on  a 
planned  parapet  on  Lmdisfarne 
(September  8),  Sir  Edward  Lut¬ 
yens  could  be  considered  to  have 
exceeded  his  brief  by  the  removal 
of  a  retaining  wall  already  in 
position,  thereby  dismantling  a 
period  feature  or  military  defence. 

“Castle  on  Holy  Island”  drawn 
and  engraved  by  William  Daniell, 
1822,  and  reproduced  on  page  24 
of  the  National  Trust  Guide,  1 987, 
shows  the  parapet  in  question. 
Yours  truly, 

PAUL  PAYNE, 

Whitehall,  Old  Cleeve, 

Minehead, 

Somerset 
September  8. 

From  the  President  of  the 
National  Viewers’ and 
Listeners’ Association 
Sir,  Nicolas  Walter  (September  6) 
anxious  not  to  miss  a  trick  in  his 
anxiety  to  do  away  with  the 
offence  of  blasphemous  libel,  has 
got  his  feels  wrong.  He  states  in 
relation  to  the  Gay  News  blas¬ 
phemy  trial  (1977)  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Prosecution  “do- 
dined  to  take  action  so  Mary 
Whitehouse  had  to  do  so”.  Not  so. 
In  my  book,  A  Most  Dangerous 
Woman,  1  write  as  follows: 

A  private  prosecution  in  ray  name . 
was  launched  against  Gay  News  and 
at  no  time  did  die  Attorney  General 
lake  over  the  case  though  it  was 
frequently  claimed  that  he  did.  As  a 
mailer  of  feci,  but  unknown  to  me, 
arjust  about  the  same  time  the  Bari 
of  Lauderdale  did  send  a  copy  of  the 
poem  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  who,  in  his  reply,  said 
he  was  about  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  police  when  he  saw  the 
report  in  The  Times  that  I  was 
initiating  legal  action.  The  Director 
stated  that  he  would  consider  “tak¬ 
ing  over  the  case  in  the  public 
interest  were  I  to  request  him  to  do 
so”.  That  I  did  not  do. 

Nicolas  Walter  claims  that  the 
successful  prosecution  led  to  the 
wider  drculation  of  the  poem.  If 
this  was  so  it  could  only  have  been 
carried  out  illegally  and  the  pos¬ 
itive  outcome  of  the  case  was  that 
the  offence  of  blasphemous  libel 
was  agajn  firmly  established. 

Yours  sincerely. 

MARY  WHITEHOUSE, 

President,  National  Viewers*  and 
Listeners’  Association, 

Ardleigh,  Colchester,  Essex. 

Ringing  the  changes 

From  Miss  Samantha  Schad 
Sir,  As  one  who  has  promenaded 
at  a  dozen  or  so  Royal  Albert  Hall 
concerts  this  season,  may  I  please 
point  out  to  Noel  Goodwin,  who 
reviewed  last  Friday  evening's 
conceit  (later  editions,  September 
3X  that  promcnaders  invariably 
“sing  out  encouragement  to  the 
attendant  who  hoists  the  lid  of  the 
grand  piano,”  calling,.  “Heave!” 
from  the  arena,  answered  by. 
“Ho!”  from  the  gallery?  And  the 
point  of  the  request  for  the 
Mastersingers  —  the  overture,  of 
course,  not  the  opera  —  was  that 
we’d  already  beard  it  three  nights, 
in  a  row:  twice  as  a  second  encore' 
by  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  then  to  open  the 
programme  on  Thursday. 

M  Chailly,  about  to  treat  Fri¬ 
day’s  audience  to  an  encore, 
turned  and  gently  shook  his  bead 
to  the  arena.  This  evening  we’d 
have  Lohengrin  instead. 

Yours  faithfully, 

SAMANTHA  SCHAD, 

University  College,  Oxford. 
September  4. 


indeed  those  elsewhere  in  the 
Community,  are  intrinsically  op¬ 
posed  to  each  and  every  such 
objective  identified  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Far  from  it;  everybody 
wants  to  see  first-class  employee 
relations  and  working  conditions, 
and  continuing  to  achieve  these  is 
immensely  important  to  com-, 
panics.  But  often  the  argument  is 
not  about  ends,  but  means.  For 
example,  we  believe  most  pro¬ 
foundly  that  good  employee 
involvement  is  a  creation  of  the 
workplace,  not  of  Brussels 
directives. 

The  communication  in  question 
is  valuably  positive  in  identifying 
areas  where  steps  can  be  taken  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the 
labour  market,  such  as  training 
and  mobility.  But  we  would  be 
unwise  to  assume  that  the 
Commission's  interest  in  social 
policy  is  now,  in  your  words, 
marked  by  “pragmatism  and  cau¬ 
tion”.  Would  that  it  were! 

Yours  foitbftilly, 

RICHARD  PRICE  (Executive 
Director.  Government  Relations), 
Confederation  of  British  Industry, 
Centre  Point, 

103  New  Oxford  Street,  WCi. 
September  8. 

have  two  members  of  the  au¬ 
thority  on  our  own  council  of 
management.  The  feet  that  our 
funding  now  only  covers  one  third 
of  our  total  expenditure  is  due 
mainly  to  the  expansion  of  our 
pioneering  developments  which 
we  undertook  in  response  to 
perceived  need  and  to  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  inflation  which  have 
affected  all  medical  services.  The 
authority  could  not  keep  pace  with 
this. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the 
understanding  of  our  health 
authorities  and  would  encourage 
all  other  hospices  to  maintain  the 
relationships  which  Dr  Ahmedzai 
advocates. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CICELY  SAUNDERS, 

Chairman, 

St  Christopher’s  Hospice, 

51-59  Lawrie  Park  Road, 
Sydenham,  SE26. 

September  5. 

Silent  majority 

From  Mr  John  Humphries 
Sir,  While  travelling  between  Bris¬ 
tol  and  Paddington  by  train  this 
morning,  1  read  the  Reverend 
Peter  Myers’  letter  (September  6), 
decided  to  act  on  his  advice  and 
spoke  to  my  fellow  passenger 
sitting  across  the  table.  My  open¬ 
ing  remarks  followed  the  English 
tradition  of  commenting  on  the 
weather. 

The  response  I  received  was 
warm  and  engaging  and  our 
conversation  developed.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  realised  that  the 
pexson  to  whom  I  was  talking  was 
the  BBC  television  weatherman, 
Mr  Bernard  Davey. 

May  I  through  your  columns 
thank  Mr  Myers  for  a  good  pre¬ 
diction.  . .  and  Mr  Davey  for  an 
early  forecast? 

Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  HUMPHRIES, 

The  Housemaster’s  Residence, 
Cornwallis  House, 

Culford  School 

Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 

September  6. 

A  royal  rood 

From  the  Reverend  Charles 
Robertson 

Sir,  Major  Angus  L.  MacLeod 
(September  7)  asks  an  interesting 
question  about  the  pronunciation 
of  “Holyrood”  and  proposes  a 
history  of  the  derivation  of  the 
word. 

King  David  Ts  foundation  char¬ 
ter  of  Holyrood,  and  aJJ  the 
subsequent  royal  charters  con¬ 
firming  it,  support  his  point  that 
the  abbey  was  built  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  They  all  speak  in 
terms  of  Ecclesia  Sanctae  Crucis. 
But  this  cross  was  not  the  cross 
connected  with  St  Margaret,  as  he 
suggests. 

The  abbey  was  built  by  King 
David  I  in  1128  asa  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  his  being  delivered 
from  what  had  looked  like  certain 
death  from  the  antlers  of  a  fierce 
stag  while  hunting.  The  legend 
surrounding  this  event  takes  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  all  bearing  on  a  crois  or 
a  rood;  the  simplest  is  that  the  king 
received  a  vision  of  a  cross 
between -the  antlers. 

In  gratitude  for  his  survival,  he 
dedicated  his  new  church  in 
honour  of  fee  HoJy  Rood.  Canon- 
gate  Kirk  (the  Kirk  of  Holy- 
roodhouse)  still  shows  a  stag’s 

Results  withheld 

From  Mr  Lawrence  Norcross 
Sir,  Early  indications  appear  to 
suggest  that  schools  in  Conser¬ 
vative-controlled  areas  are  dis¬ 
playing  at  least  as  much  interest  in 
grant-maintained  status,  as  are 
those  in  fee  grip  of  fee  doctrinaire 
left. 

If  many  Conservative  authori¬ 
ties  treat  their  bead  teachers  as 
Hampshire  County  Council  trea¬ 
ted  Mr  Paul  Connolly,  head  of 
Bishop  Challoner  School  in 
Basingstoke  (report,  September  7), 
this  interest  is  hardly  surprising. 

By  withholding  pupils’  exam¬ 
ination  results  and  job  references 
until  costly  school  text  books  had 
been  returned,  Mr  Connolly  was 
applying  the  only  effective  lever 
available  to  him  is  his  efforts  to 
exercise  responsible  financial 
management  of  his  schooL 
In  this  he  should  have  been 
supported  by  his  employers,  sot 
undermined. 

Yours  etc, 

LAWRENCE  NORCROSS, 

3  St  Nicholas  Mansions, 

Trinity  Crescent,  SW17. 
Septembers. 


Teachers’  reply 
on  arbitration 

From  the  General  Secretary- 
designate  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers 

Sir,  In  response  to  the  letter  from 
the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Professional  Association  of  Tea¬ 
chers  (September  9)  1  must  make 
it  dear  that  nowhere  have  I 
inriiVyirri  that  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  Is  proposing  pen-, 
dulum  arbitration,  nor  that  it  - 
accepts  pendulum  arbitration.  My 
comments,  as  fairly  quoted  in  The 
Times  of  September  7,  are  limited  ■ 
to  an  undertaking  to  consider 
pendulum  arbitration  if,  and  only 

there  is  an  agreement  on  certain  - 
other  elements  of  the  negotiating 
structure. 

The  two  pillars  of  any  such 
negotiating  structure,  so  fer  as  the'.'. 
NUT  is  concerned,  must  be  the 
acceptance  by  fee  Secretary  off 
State  for  Education  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  national  negotiating 
committee  able  to  meet  the' 
requirements  of  the  International ' 
Labour  Organisation  to  facilitate 
voluntary  negotiation  and  uni¬ 
lateral  access  to  arbitration,  with'' 
any  such  arbitral  award  being- 
bindingon  both  parties. 

Sadly  Peter  Dawson  does  not  . 
support  the  principle  of  voluntary 
negotiations,  preferring  to  press  i 
for  a  review  body.  The  current  • 
experience  of  the  nurses  and  the; ' 
financial  difficulties  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Health  Service  cannot 
encourage  others  to  support  the 
principle  of  a  review  body. 

Standing  as  he  does  opposed  to 
voluntary  collective  bargaining 
and  therefore  soring  no  role  for 
independent  arbitration  his  com¬ 
mitment  to  pendulum  arbitration  - 
is  nothing  more  than  academic. 
Yours  faithfully, 

DOUG  McAVOY, 

General  Secretary -designate. 
National  Union  of  Teachers, 
Hamilton  House, 

Mabtedon  Place,  WCI. 

September  9.  • _ 

Gleneagles  pact 

From  Mr  Denis  Howell,  MP  for ;; 
Birmingham,  Small  Heath 
(Labour)  " 

Sir,  The  duplicity  exposed  by  Sir 
Neil  Macfeiiane  (Sports  Letters, 
September  8),  explains  exactly, 
why  Commonwealth  countries', 
have  lost  all  faith  in  Britain’s' 
reputation  for  honest  dealing  in"1 
sport. 

He  tells  us  that  the  Gleneagles 
Agreement  had  no  signatories  and  . 
thus  the  declaration  is  in  no  way . 
binding  Is  he  suggesting  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Agreement  by. 
Commonwealth  prime  ministers 
in  their  final  communique  was  a 
charade?  And,  if  so,  why  did  he 
spend  his  time  as  minister  for 
sport  urging  sport  to  abide  by  its  ' 
provisions? 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
three  former  Conservative  min¬ 
isters  of  sport  who  advised  sport 
to  honour  the  Gleneagles  Agree¬ 
ment  signed  an  early -day  motion 
from  the  back  benches  advising 
sport  not  now  to  do  so.  That  tells 
the  Commonwealth  nations  and 
sport  all  that  they  need  to  know 
about  the  genuineness  of  their 
advice. 

Yours  sincerely, 

DENIS  HOWELL, 

House  of  Commons. 

head  with  a  cross  between  the 
antlers  in  its  coat  of  arms. 

The  name  “Holyroodhouse” 
first  appears  in  official  documents 
only  when  Latin  was  superseded, 
and  it  is  variously  spelled.  Thus 
“Halirudehouse”  (1423),  “Haly- 
nidhouse”  (1439),  “Halierude- 
house”  (1562).  Two  things  are 
noticeable;  the  vowel  is  “a”  not 
70”  (and  fee  single  “1”  is  not 
inappropriate),  and  the  word  is 
one  word  not  two  ("Holyrood¬ 
house”  as  it  is  to  this  day). 

The  Concise  Scots  Dictionary 
(Main  Robertson:  Aberdeen  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  1985)  records  that  - 
“holy”  in  a  place  name  is  a  late...' 
16th-century  occurrence  and  that  * 
it  is  indeed  to  some  extent  j 
interchangeable  wife  “holly”.  Per- 
haps  this  vowel  change  in  the  J 
spelling  reflects  a  change  which . 
had  already,  taken  place  in- 
pronanciatioD.  Certainly,  since', 
the  16th  century  the  name, 
whether  of  the  church  or  the 
palace,  has  been  “Hofyraodbouse”. 
Yours  faithfully, 

CHARLES  ROBERTSON,  .  . 
Minister,  Canongate  Kirk 
(The  Kirk  of  Holyroodhouse), 
Manse  of  fee  Canongate, 

Edinburgh  8. 

September  7. 

Extra  fine  leg 

From  Mr  John  E.  Bryant  * 
Sir,  The  Reverend  Stephen  Gregv 
ory  (August  30)  maintains  feat 
Norfolk  “has  always  been  at  the 
forefront  of  agricultural  innova¬ 
tion”.  Could  it  be  that  it  also  now 
leads  in  sporting  innovation? 

Whilst  in  that  county  over  fee , 
weekend,  I  noted  a  square-leg,: 
umpire  at  a  village  cricket  match 
sitting  on  a  shooting  stick. 

What  would  Dickie  Bird  say?  -  f 
Yours  faithfully,  | 

J.E  BRYANT,  if 

“Windyridge”  I 

26  Leighton  Road,  Toddinglon,  . 
Dunstable,  Bedfordshire.  I 

From  Mr  Stephen  Clover  I 

Sir,  Some  fenland  formers,  with” 
soil  rich  enough  to  allow  double 
cropping,  employ  a  rotation  less 
exhaustive  than  that  favoured  by 
formers  in  fee  Rev  Stephen  Greg¬ 
ory’s  parish.  For  years  theirs  has 
run  simply  —  winter  wheal;  winter 
cruise. 

Youis  faithfully, 

STEPHEN  CLOVER, 

8  Cavendish  Crescent, 

Bath,  Avon. 


COURT 

CIRCULAR 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
September  9:  The  Princess 
Royal,  President,  British  Knit¬ 
ting  and  Clothing  Export  Coun¬ 
cil.  this  afternoon  visited 
Cravats  United  (Chairman,  Mr 
K  Morrison),  Conifer  House, 
Bockhaxnpton  Road,  Lam  bourn 

A  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
life  of  Mrs  A.H.  Sproule,  of 
Conifers  School,  will  be  held  at 
Easeborae  Church,  on  Monday, 

'  September  19,  at  2.30  pm. 

A  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
life  of  Sir  Hugh  Lockhart- 
Mummery,  KCVO,  will  be  held 
at  Holy  Trinity  Brampton, 
Brampton  Road.  SW7,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  26,  at  noon. 

Battle  of  Britain 

Thanksgiving 

Service 

Due  to  the  disruption  of  postal 
services  it  is  advised  that  all 
applicants  for  tickets  to  the 
Battle  of  Britain  thanksgiving 
service  who  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  them,  should  arrive  at 
Westminster  Abbey  by  10.30  am 
on  Sunday.  September  18. 1988. 
Staff  will  be  available  at  the 
West  Door  to  advise  on  seat 
allocations. _ _ 

British  Library 

The  Western  Manuscripts'  Stu¬ 
dents'  Room.  Bloomsbury,  will 
be  closed  on  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  for  building  work. 


COURT 

AND 

SOCIAL 


and  was  received  on  arrival  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Lord-Lieutenant 
for  the  Royal  County  of  Berk- 
sbire  (Colonel  the  Hot  Gordon 
Palmer). 

Her  Royal  Highness  sub¬ 
sequently  opened  and  toured 
the  new  Surgery  (Dr  H  Powell) . 
at  Bockhampton  Road,  Lam- 1 
bourn.  Newbury. 

Mrs  Charles  Ritchie  was  in  j 
attendance. 

Tomorrow’s  royal 
engagement 

Princess  Alexandra  will  attend  a 
service  for  Old  Comrades  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Durham  Light 
Infantry  Association,  Durham 
Cathedral,  at  noon;  and  will 
open  the  Medal  Room  at  the 
Durham  Light  In  fenny  Mu¬ 
seum  at  3.1S. 

British  Academy 
and 

the  Royal  Society 

To  marie  the  William  and  Mary 
Tercentenary  the  British  Acad¬ 
emy  and  the  Royal  Society  win 
jointly  hold  a  meeting  at  6 
Carlton  House  Terrace  on 
September  IS  and  16  on  Science 
and  Civilization  under  William 
and  Mary. 

Service  luncheon 

The  Queen's  Royal  Sarrey 
Regiment 

Colonel  J.W.  Sewell  presided  at 
a  ladiesJuncheon  of  the  Officers’ 
Club  of  The  Queen’s  Royal 
Surrey  Regiment  held  yesterday 
at  Clandon  Park,  Surrey. 


School  announcements 


Catertcua  School 
Term  began  on  September  8. 
The  new  Assembly  Hall  and 
Music  School  will  be  opened  on 
September  26,  by  Sir  Oliver 
Humphreys,  president  of  the 
school,  ana  will  be  dedicated  on 
Founders  Day,  November  12, 
by  the  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  A  Parents'  Ser¬ 
vice  will  be  held  ou  November 
13.  when  the  Rev  Lord  Soper 
win  preach.  Handers  Messiah 
will  be  performed  on  October 
20,  and  the  Revue  on  December 
7-10,  both  in  the  new  HalL  The 
OC  Dinner  will  be  held  at  school 
on  October  21,  and  OC  Day  is 
on  December  10.  NJ.  Brown  is 
senior  prefect  and  NA.  Coffey, 
rugby  captain.  Term  ends  on 
December  14. 

Cobham  Hall 

The  Autumn  Term  begins  to¬ 
morrow.  Sunday,  September  1 1. 
Elizabeth  Cookson  continues  as 
the  Guardian.  The  school  carol 
service  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  December  IS,  and  terra- 
ends  on  December  16. 
HeathCeM  School,  Ascot 
Term  begins  today  at  Heathfield 
with  207  girls  in  the  school  and 
Melanie  Carver  succeeding  Ju¬ 
liet  Ford  as  head  girl.  The  St 
Nicholas’  Stalls  will  be  held  on 
Saturday.  December  3,  and 
there  wtll  be  an  Advent  carol 
service  on  Sunday,  November 
27,  as  well  as  the  senior  carol 
service  on  Sunday,  December 
II.  Term  ends  on  Wednesday, 
December  14.  The  1989  Old 
Girls'  Fellowship  Service  wiD  be 
held  in  the  School  Chapel  on 
Saturday,  May  6. 

St  Edmond’s  School, 

Canterbury 

Michaelmas  Term  begins  today. 
Mr  Christopher  Barnard  takes 
over  as  Housemaster  of  Grant 
House.  Sean  Figgis  (Wagner)  is 
captain  of  school  and  Stewart 
Atkin  (Baker)  is  captain  of 
football  The  St  Edmund's  Soci¬ 
ety  matches  will  be  on  October  l 
and  the  annual  dinner  in 
London  on  December  2.  Timo¬ 
thy  McVittie  is  cathedral  head 
chorister  and  Mr  David  Rood 


takes  up  his  appointment  as 
cathedral  organist-  The  Old 
Choristers’  Association  dinner 
will  be  held  at  the  school  on 
September  24.  Abingdon  House, 
the  new  pre-preparatory  depart¬ 
ment,  opens  this  term.  Celebra¬ 
tions  on  St  Edmund's  Day  will 
be  led  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Fleet;  The  Browning  Version 
and  Harlequinade  will  be  per¬ 
formed  on  November  24,  25 
and  26  and  a  concert  of  English 
music  on  December  1;  the  carol 
service  is  on  December  9,  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 

St  Lawrence  College 
Michaelmas  Term  began  on 
September  7,  and  ends  on 
December  16.  Peter  Patiisson  is 
head  of  school  and  Sarah  Pit¬ 
man  head  gill  The  new  Ckaft 
Design  Technology  Centre  has 
been  m  use  from  the  first  day  of 
term  by  both  Junior  and  Senior 
Schools.  The  college  is  much 
endebted  to  an  those  who  have 
given  so  generously  to  the 
appeal  The  Old  Lawrentian 
Dinner  is  on  October  4,  at 
Simpsons-in-th  e-Strand.  The 
Sixth  Form  places  and  scholar¬ 
ship  examination  is  on  Novem¬ 
ber  22.  The  carol  service  for 
guests  is  on  December  11  at  4  , 
pm. 

The  Haberdashers’  A She’S  • 
School 

Autumn  Term  began  on  Man- 
day,  September  5.  Mr  Simon 
Boyes  has  been  appointed  Se¬ 
nior  Master.  Adam  M.  Snow  is 
the  school  captain.  The  Autumn 
Concert  will  be  on  Thursday, 
October  13,  at  730  pm.  Junior 
Commendation  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  October  14,  at  2.30  pm. 
An  Open  Day  for  parents  of 
prospective  pupils  will  take 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  Sat¬ 
urday.  November  1 2.  The  Main 
School  play,  Godspdl ,  will  be 
performed  on  December  7,  8.  9 
and  10.  The  carol  service  will  be 
held  in  St  Albans  Cathedral  on 
Wednesday.  December  14,  at 
2.30  pm  and  Senior 
Commendation  on  the  same 
day  at  7.30  pm  in  (he  School 
Hall.  Term  ends  on  Friday, 
December  16.  I 


Clifford  Longley 

Seduction  of  the  Evangelicals? 


If  Evangelicals  are  about  to  inherit  the 
Church  of  England  -  and  more  than  half 
the  present  number  of  ondinands  in 
training  are  in  Evangelical  colleges  — 
they  do  not  seem  to  view  the  prospect 


discredit:  Evangelicals  do  care  for  truth. 

A  new  round  of  Evangelical  self- 
criticism  has  been  initiated  by  one  of  the 


clear  category,  non-Christians.  Evangeli¬ 
cals,  as  their  name  implies,  want  to 
evangelize  the  lauer  to  make  them  into 


movement’s  more  famous  characters,  the  former.  Other  Anglicans  would  not 


the  Vicar  of  Ealing,  the  Rev  Michael 


with  much  enthusiasm.  The  rise  of  Saward.  who  has  recently  published 
Evangelicalism  in  the  Church  of  England  Evangelicals  on  the  Move  (Mowbrays. 
has  caused  little  public  nervousness,  so  £4.95),  Though  his  general  account  of  the 
far,  from  areas  of  the  church  out  of  scene  is  a  lair  one,  and  is  from  an 
sympathy  with  them,  somewhat  surpris-  Evangelical  point  of  view  optimistic  or 
indy,  but  it  does  appear  to  cause  even  triumphant,  it  has  had  mixed 
nervousness  among  Evangelicals  them-  reviews  largely  because  the  Evangelical 
selves.  It  is  as  if  the  opportunity  they  vision  he  describes  from  personal 
have  always  prayed  for  but  never  conviction  foils  to  match  the  hopes  and 
expected  to  have,  had  now  come  upon  expectations  of  at  least  some  of  the  sub- 
tfaem  —  and  they  see  it  being  missed.  sections  of  Evangelicalism. 

Traditionally  it  was  the  heir  to  Dr  Gerald  Bray,  for  instance,  has 
Puritanism,  at  least  in  morality  and  dismissed  it  in  the  Evangelical  magazine 
lifestyle;  and  the  claim  it  sometimes  still  Churchman  which  he  edits,  as  “choruses 
makes,  that  Anglican  Evangelicalism  and  miracles.”  His  is  a  serious  theologi- 
was  for  generations  the  nonnative  cal  and  Biblical  Evangelicalism,  strongly 
version  of  the  Christian  religion  in  rooted  in  the  Reformation,  whereas 
England,  is  not  unfounded.  The  Church  many  Evangelicals  seem  more  than  a 
of  England  has  been  well  described  as  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  past.  The 
Catholic  Church  of  a  Protestant  nation,  middle  mainstream  in  the  Church  of 
and  by  and  large  most  English  people’s  England  is  mightily  seductive,  and  many 
perception  of  Christianity,  whether  they  a  theological  student  who  began  his  days 
agree  with  it  or  not  and  whether  they  like  in  the  ardour  of  a  university  Christian 
the  current  Church  of  England  or  not,  is  Union  has  since  become  a  middle 
close  to  traditional  Evangelicalism.  It  is  Anglican  with  mildly  Evangelical  colour- 
aiso  what  is  commonly  meant  by  ing.  It  is  the  way  to  get  on.  If  it  is  to  be 
“Victorian  Christianity”.  such  people  as  that  who  inherit  the 

But  it  is  a  house  with  many  mansions.  Church  of  England,  it  would  make  iiitJe 
and  Evangelicals  can  disagree  with  each  real  alteration  to  anything:  and  that  is 
other  almost  as  strongly  as  they  disagree  what  worries  Dr  Bray  about  Mr  Sa ward's 
with  those  who  are  not  of  their  kind.  book. 

Church  Society,  for  instance,  represents  Nevertheless  Evangelicalism  has  man- 
a  school  which  has  preserved  most  of  the  aged  to  maintain,  in  all  its  forms,  one 
attitudes  and  convictions  of  past  genera-  characteristic  difference  from  other  vari- 
tions  of  English  Protestants,  not  least  a  eties  of  Anglican  belief  namely  its 
deep  suspicion  of  Rome.  “Modem”  emphasis  on  conversion.  Elsewhere  in 
Evangelicalism  on  the  other  hand  con-  the  Church  of  England  it  is  widely  felt  to 
rains  some  of  the  church's  greatest  be  wrong  to  erect  any  sort  of  barrier  or 
enthusiasists  for  that  mode  of  ecu-  hurdle  to  church  membership.  The  very 
menisra.  But  it  is  itself  so  diverse  that  concept  of  “becoming  an  Anglican”  is 
there  is  no  single  body  which  can  claim  elusive  iu  a  church  which  regards  the 
to  represent  it,  and  any  attempt  to  state  entire  community  as  its  community,  so 
what  is  true  of  modern  Evangelicals  as  a  the  distinction  between  a  church  mem- 
whole  will  be  immediately  challenged  by  ber  and  a  non-member  is  more  a  matter 
some  of  them  as  a  wicked  caricature.  If  of  practice  than  of  belief.  Evangelicals 


exactly  reject  the  very  idea,  but  tend  to 
regard  it  as  resting  on  too  many 
questionable  assumptions  to  be  useful. 

The  Lausanne  Committee  for  World 
Evangelization,  an  international  meeting 
ground  of  Evangelicals  of  various  de¬ 
nominations,  issued  a  rousing  “call-  to 
conversion”  earlier  this  year  after  a 
consultation  in  Hong  Kong,  which 
concentrated  on  this  distinction.  “We 
recognize  with  concern  that  the  Biblical 
mandate  to  call  all  persons  everywhere  to 
be  converted  is  eschewed  by  large 
segments  of  Christianity”,  it  said. 
“Conversion  is  disputed  as  a  genuine 
Christian  goal;  it  is  decried  as  mere 
proselytism  stemming  from  an  attitude 
of  spiritual  arrogance  or  religious  intol¬ 
erance.”  It  was  being  widely  abandoned, 
in  favour  of  other  forms  of  church 
involvement  with  the  world,  such  as 
working  for  the  humanization  of  pol¬ 
itical  structures,  or  “give-and-take  di¬ 
alogue”  with  other  religions  or 
ideologies. 

Conversion,  the  statement  declared, 
meant  “turning  from  sin  in  repentance”, 
a  passage  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual 
life.  Stated  thus,  it  is  impossible  to 
dispute  that  this  is  an  essential  compo¬ 
nent  of  Christianity,  whatever  de¬ 
nominational  or  parly  label  might  be 
given  to  it:  and  that  is  a  truth  the  Church 
of  England  at  large  tends  to  dismiss  too 
sniffily.  Unfortunately  the  emphasis  on 
conversion  has  for  so  long  been  seen  as 
an  exclusively  Evangelical  preoccupa¬ 
tion  that  the  idea  is  now  unconsciously 
translated  as  meaning  no  more  than 
“becoming  an  Evangelical”  —  doing 
things  according  to  the  cultural  language 
of  a  particular  socio- religious  sub-group 
—  rather  than  as  a  profound  spiritual 


there  is  a  good  deal  more  in-figbxin g  than 
among  Anglican  liberals  or  Anglo- 
Catholics,  this  is  not  necessarily  to  its 


the  distinction  between  a  church  mem-  journey  towards  truth  and  life, 
ber  and  a  non-member  is  more  a  matter  ^  ^giou  by  an  invited 

of  practice  than  of  belief.  Evangelicals  appears  on  this  page 

make  more  of  foe  differenced  lend  to  Monday;  Oiff^dLongley’s  aSkie 


refer  to  themselves  as  “Christians”, 
suggesting  at  least  that  there  is  another 


appears  on  Saturdays. 


Birthdays 


TODAY:  Mr  Thomas  ADen, 
anger,  44;  Mrs  Beryl  Cook, 
painter,  62;  the  Earl  of  Enniskil¬ 
len.  70;  Mr  John  Eotwiale,  rock 
guitarist,  44;  Miss  Judy  Geeson, 
actress,  40;  Professor  CtLMJ. 
G  tiles,  expert  on  tropical  medi¬ 
cine.  67;  Mr  Christopher 
Hogwood,  musicologist,  47;  Mr 
NiaU  MacDermot,  QC,  sec¬ 
retary  general  International 
Commission  of  Jurists;  72;  the 
Very  Rev  Michael  Mayne,  Dean 
of  Westminster,  59;  Mr  Justice 
Nolan,  60;  Lore!  O’Neill  of  the 
Maine,  74;  Mr  Arnold  Palmer, 
golfer,  59;  General  Sir  Antony 
Read,  former  governor.  Royal 
Hospital,  Chelsea,  75;  Sir  Peter 
Reynolds,  chairman.  Ranks 
Hovis  McDougalL  59;  Mr  Nor¬ 
man  Mortice,  choreographer, 
57;  Dame  Betty  Ridley,  former 
Third  Church  Estates  Commis¬ 
sioner,  79;  Mr  Bill  Rogers, 
golfer.  37;  Dr  Brian  Smith, 
chairman.  Metal  Box,  60;  Sir 
Robert  Smith,  company  direc¬ 
tor,  Standard  Life  Assurance, 
61;  Sir  Rupert  -Speir,  former 
MP,  78;  Miss  Gwen  Watford, 
actress,  61;  Professor  Card 
Weight,  pointer,  80. 

TOMORROW:  Professsor  Nor¬ 
man  Ashton,  pathologist,  75;  Sir 
Austin  Bide,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent,  Glaxo  Holdings,  73;  Mrs 
Justice  Booth,  55;  Mr  Raul  Cole, 
racehorse  trainer,  47;  Sir  Ber¬ 
nard  Reilden,  architect,  69;  Lord 
Gibson-Watt,  70;  the  Very  Rev 
Dr  Marcus  Knight,  former  Dean 
of  Exeter,  85;  Mr  Michael 
Lambert,  racehorse  trainer,  44; 
Mr  Richard  Linley,  jockey,  34; 
Sir  Patrick  Maybew,  QC.  MP, 
39;  the  Hon  Jessica  Mitford, 
author,  71;  Surgeon  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  Robert  Panckridge,  87; 
the  Right  Rev  John  Taylor, 
former  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
74;  Mr  Roger  Uttley,  rugby 
player,  39. 


Ripe  for  restoration 


Inside  view:  John  Dixon,  right,  and  two  neighbours  from  the  nearby  village  of  Bio’  Norton 
who  are  considering  converting  the  building  into  homes  (Photograph:  John  Rogers). 


THE  ECONOMIST’S 
STEP-BY-STEP  GUIDE  TO  COPING 
WITH  THE  POSTAL  STRIKE. 


I  Notice  that  your  copy  of  The  Economist  has 
not  arrived  -  along  whh  the  rest  of  the  post. 


Rookery  Farm,  at  MediiehL,  on  the  Norfolk 
Suffolk  border,  is  an  ecological  accident  in  the 
middle  of  East  Anglia's  great  unhedged 
prairies  of  crops  and  beef.  It  has  never  been 
worked  under  the  golden  ploughshares  of  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  scad  the  result  is 
nine  acres  of  unspoilt  meadow,  and  hedges- 
climbing  to  30  feet  that  locals  claim  have  been 
therefor  200 years. Itisjoston  100  miles  from 
London,  and  is  now  for  safe  at  £185,000  but 
needs  that  ranch  again  to  restore  it.  The  agents, 
Lacey  Scott  of  Buy  St  Edmunds,  described  h 
as  “an  unrestored  17th  Century  East  Anglian 


farmstead”,  a  bit  of  an  understatement  since 
the  house  is  all  bat  a  ruin.  Mr  Peter  Creighton, 
a  partner,  said:“It  came  into  the  estate  of  a 
lady  who  could  not  really  farm  it.  Since  when  it 
has  really  been  abandoned  for  many  years.” 

Fanning  brothers  Mr  George  and  Mr  John 
Hnnte,  of  nearby  Mendbam,  bought  Rookery 
Farm  in  a  much  larger  acreage  to  add  to  then- 
forms,  then  decided  to  sell  the  farmstead.  Mr 
George  Hunter  said:  “The  hedges  and  the 
meadows  make  a  natural  barrier  between  the 
old  and  the  new  farming  methods,  and  we 
thought  somebody  would  like  to  keep  it”. 


Forthcoming  marriages 


II  Locate  a  newsagent  and 
read  him  the  following  statement; 


§r:s%; 


“You  may  not  know  me,  but  I  wonder  if  you  have 
a  copy  of  The  Economist.  * 

m  If  the  answer  is  uye s7*,  purchase  said  copy  and 
return  home,  poste  haste  (ahem!). 

IV  Settle  down,  read  The  Economist  and  wait 
for  the  strike  to  finish. 

V  When,  and  if,  this  happens,  write  to  The 
Economist  Subscription  Fulfilment  Services, 
PO  Box  14,  The  Business  Centre,  Romford,  Essex 
RM3  8EQ  and  tell  us  how  many  issues  you’ve  had 
to  purchase. 

VI  We,  in  turn,  will  extend  your  subscription, 
free,  to  take  account  of  those  weeks  missed. 


The 
Economist 


Mr  CJ.  Anstis 
and  Miss  LM.  Keaii 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Charles  John,  elder  son 
of  Mr  J.N.  Anstis,  of  Salisbury, 
Wiltshire,  and  Mis  P.A.  Anstis, 
of  Hale,  Hampshire,  and  Kim 
Maree,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  HJJ.  KearL  of  Kotara 
South,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia 
Dr  IU.  Coleman 
and  Miss  RM.  Russell 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Richard,  eldest  son  of 
Mr  Roger  Coleman  and  Mrs 
Shirley  Carr,  and  Rosalind, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  George  S.  Russell  of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr  J-D.  Coulou 

and  Miss  S.  Cunniff 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Julian  David,  eldest 
son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  J.M.  Conlon, 
of  Ballydoogan,  Sligo,  Ireland, 
and  Sarah,  only  daughter  of 
Major  and  Mrs  R.D.  Price,  of 
Repulse  Bay,  Hong  Kong. 

Mr  hLA.  Elliott 

and  Miss  J.M.  Manger 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Mark,  eldest  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  R.M.  EDiotl,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Jane,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  P.  Manger  and 
Mrs  J.  Russell,  of  South  Africa. 
Dr  D.W.  Griffiths 
and  Miss  S-  Wofcher 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  David,  elder  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  O.G.  Griffith.  Of 
Gcrrards  Cross,  and  Sigrid. 
middle  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mis 
Jurgen  Woliher.  of  Bad  Hom- 
buri.  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 


MrDX.  Poole 
and  Miss  SJV1.  Hnlcoop 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  David,  son  of  the  late 
Mr  F.G.  Poole  and  Mrs  FJ. 
Poole,  of  Richmond.  Surrey, 
and  Susan,  daughter  of  Mr  LG. 
Hulcoop  and  the  late  Mrs  R. 
HuJcoop.  of  Leeds. 

Mr  TJLW.  Price 
and  Mbs  C.T.  Kendall 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Tobin  Richard  Wil¬ 
liam,  fifth  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
W.B.  Price,  of  Broad  Oak, 
Tilehouse  Green  Lane,  Knowie, 
Warwickshire,  and  Claire 
Tam<d Ti-  only  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  v.G.  Kendall,  of 
Ducketts  Wood.  Thundridge, 

near  Ware.  Hertfordshire. 


Mr  S.C.  Rayment 
and  Miss  J.S.  Strudwkk 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Stephen,  . son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Alan  Rayment,  of 
Mudeford.  Christchurch,  Dor¬ 
set,  and  Jane  Suzanne,  daughter  j 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Ronald ! 
Strudwick,  of  Wren  Cottage,  ! 
Barton  on  Sea,  New  Milton,  I 
Hampshire. 

Mr  CS.  Smith 
and  Miss  CS.  Fraser 
■The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Colin,  elder  son  of  Mr 
Brian  Smith  and  the  late  Mrs 
Mary  Smith,  of  Inverchaolain. 
and  Catriona,  only  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  ran  Fraser,  of 
Barnes,  London. 


Marriages 


Mr  ELM.R.  Benson 
and  Miss  A.C.  Findlay 
The  marriage  look  place  on 
September  3,  at  Killiskey  Parish 
Church,  Co  Wicklow,  between 
Mr  Edward  Benson,  younger 
son  of  Mr  Charles  Benson  and 
Mrs  Jamie  Guise,  and  Miss 
Amanda  Findlay,  only,  daughter 
of  Professor  and  Mrs  Ian  Find- 
lav.  Canon  Stanley  Pettigrew 
officiated. 

The  bride  was  given  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  her  fattier  and  was 
attended  by  Virginia  Campbell- 
Brown,  Sophie  Dennis  and  Ruth 
Guise.  Mr  Johnnie  McKeevcr 
was  best  man. 

Mr  LWJ).  Campbell 
sad  Miss  CJJF.  Walker 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
August  20,  in  Christ  Quitch 


Cathedral,  Oxford,  of  Mr  Leo 
Campbell,  son  of  Mr  Peter 
Campbell,  of  Melbourne,  and 
Mrs  Yo  Jarrctt,  of  Oxford,  and 
Miss  Celia  Walker,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Jeremy 
Walker,  of  High  Cogges. 
Oxfordshire.  The  Rev  I. 
Holdsworth  officiated  assisted 
by  the  Rev  Julian  Bomyer. 

The  bride,  who  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father,  was 
attended  by  Elinor  and  Chloe 
Green.  Rebecca  and  Diana  Wal¬ 
lis.  Hannah  Walker.  Jessica  and 
Alexandra  Chu  and  Leo  and  Jos 
Campbell.  Mr  Tom  Crampion- 
Smith  was  best  man, 

A  reception  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  and  the 
honeymoon  is  being  spent  in 
Kenya. 


OBITUARY 

SIR  THOMAS 
GORE  BROWNE 

Handling  Government .borrowing 


Sir  Thomas  Gore  Browne, 
who  died  on  September  7.  at 
the  age  of  70.  was  bemor 
Government  Broker  from 
1 973  to  1 98 1  and  Treasurer  ot 
the  imperial  Cancer  Reseam] 
Fund  from  1980  until  April 
this  vear. 

“Tommy”  Gore  Browne 
was  a  popular  and  highly- 
regarded  City  figure.  As^ 
Government  Broker  in  uie 
turbulent  economic  climate  of 
the  1970s  and  early  1980s  he 
won  respect  for  his  handling  of 
the  difficult  task  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  government’s  heavy 
borrowing  programme. 

More  money  was  raised  in 
the  gilt-edged  market  dunng 
his  period  in  office  than  ever 
before,  against  a  background 
of  two  recessions,  high  infla¬ 
tion  and  genuine  concern 
about  the  stability  of  the 
British  financial  system. 

On  several  occasions,  nota¬ 
bly  in  the  mid-1970s,  he  faced 
the  situation  when  the  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  contemplate  further 
purchases  of  government 
stock. 

But  potential  crises  of  this 
sort  were  never  allowed  to 
develop  to  the  point  at  which 
they  would  have  become  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  of  his 
combination  of  astute  tactics 


and  good  personal  relations 
with  City  institutions. 

Gore  Browne  joined  Mul¬ 
lens  &  Co,  the  firm  which 
traditionally  provided  the 
Government  Broker,  in  1948 
and  became  a  partner  a  year 
later 

Before  this,  from  1938  to 
1948,  he  served  with  the 
Grenadier  Guards  in  France, 
North  Africa  and  Italy.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  amd  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge. 

Known  for  his  encyclo¬ 
paedic  knowledge  of  City  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  intricacies  of  City 
relationships,  he  never  let  his 
deafness  affect  his  pro¬ 
fessional  or  private  life. 

He  became  Treasurer  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  in  1980  and  from  then 
until  his  retirement  _ in  April, 
presided  over  a  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  fond  and  of  its 
medical  research  activities. 
On  his  retirement  he  was 
made  vice  president  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Society. 

Gore  Browne  enjoyed  rac¬ 
ing  and  was  part-owner  of 
several  racehorses.  He  also 
loved  playing,  and  later 
watching,  cricket. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Lavinia,  whom  he  married  in 
1946.  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


PROFESSOR  ERIC  LAUGHTON 


Professor  Eric  Laughton,  who 
died  on  September  7.  aged  77, 
was  Firth  Professor  of  Latin  at 
Sheffield  ■  University  from 
1952  to  1976. 

As  Pro-Vice  Chancellor, 
and  earlier  Dean.  Laughton 
helped  notably  to  guide  Shef¬ 
field  University  through  the 
turbulent  1960s.  The  under¬ 
standing  of  intelligence  work 
he  had  gained  while  serving  in 
the  Second  World  War  stood 
him  in  good  stead  as  Shef¬ 
field's  students  campaigned 
for  greater  involvement  in  the 
running  of  their  university's 
affairs. 

He  helped  create  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  information  network 
which,  first,  prevented  dis¬ 
satisfaction  from  developing 
into  violent  confrontation 
with  the  university  authorities 
and,  then,  ensured  Sheffield 
was  among  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  elected  student  repre¬ 
sentatives  onto  Senate, 
Council  and  other  university 
bodies. 

'  His  principal  published 
work,  dealing  with  Cicero's 
prose  style  and  entitled  The 
Participle  in  Cicero,  and  based 
on  a  complete  survey  of  the 
work  of  the  Latin  writer  and 
statesman,  appeared  in  1961. 
It  was  restrained  in  style  and 
careful  in  its  judgements,  both 
characteristics  of  its  author. 

Laughton  took  a  particular 
interest  in  rhetoric,  in  Latin 
and  in  other  literatures,  and 
was  Sheffield  University's 


Public  Orator  from  1955  lo 
1968. 

In  his  final  years  at  Shef¬ 
field.  he  was  depressed  by 
what  he  saw  as  a  rejection  of 
the  classics. 

But  he  produced  a  valuable 
teaching  handbook,  Latin  for 
Latecomers ,  and  also  man¬ 
aged  to  ensure  that  new  degree 
courses  in  classical  civilisation 
were  introduced. 

The  second  son  of  a  north¬ 
ern  manse,  Laughton  was 
educated  at  King  Edward  Vll 
Grammar  School,  Sheffield, 
and  then  as  an  open  classical 
scholar  at  St  John’s  College, 
Oxford. 

He  began  his  teaching  career 
in  1934  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  but  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Sheffield  in  1936 
marked  the  beginning  of  an 
association  which  was  to  last 
40  years. 

-  During  his  war-time  experi¬ 
ences  in  South-East  Asia  he 
served  under  another  classical 
scholar,  Mr  Enoch  Powell, 
and  learnt  Japanese. 

He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
shared  a  love  of  music  and 
helped  to  form  the  Sheffield 
Bach  Orchestra,  now  the  Shef¬ 
field  Chamber  Orchestra.  He 
met  his  future  wife  in  foe 
Edinburgh  Bach  Choir  in 
1935. 

He  died  on  the  day  of  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  one  son 
and  a  daughter. 


LAWRENCE  BROWN 


Lawrence  Brown,  the  jazz 
trombonist,  who  died  on 
September  5,  at  the  age  of  83, 
was  a  celebrated  member  of 
the  Duke  Ellington  Orchestra 
fora  period  which  stretched  — 
with  one  substantial  break  — 
for  40  years  from  1 932. 

His  smooth  melodic  style 
gained  him  international  fame 
when  be  toured  with  the  band, 
as  he  did  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions,  and  made  a  perfect 
contrast  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band’s  celebrated 
trombone  section  in  the  Thir¬ 
ties  and  Forties.  Joseph 
(Tricky  Sam)  Nanton  and 
Juan  TizoL 

Born  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
on  July  3,  1905,  Brown  grew 
up  in  Pasadena.  California, 
where  he  studied  piano,  vi¬ 
olin.  tuba,  alto,  and,  of  course, 
trombone.  His  first  public 
appearance  was  in  front  of  a 
Mother's  Day  audience  of 
6,000  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  1931,  he  was  with  Les 
Hite?s  band  while  it  was 
backing  Louis  Armstrong,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  joined 
Duke  Ellington  for  what  was 
to  be  a  lengthy,  though  not 
always  strife-free  association. 
Brown  did  not  always  enter¬ 
tain  the  highest  opinion  of 
Ellington,  frequently  upbraid¬ 
ing  him  to  his  face  for  his  habit 
of  acquiring  scraps  of  melody 
from  others,  and  arranging 
them  as  his  own. 

Ellington,  however, 
stomached  this  criticism  with 
great  good  humour,  for  one 
thing,  he  was  an  admirer  of  the 
trombonist's  talents,  and  he 
was  grateful  for  Brown's 
reliability  in  turning  up  for 
gigs  and  recording  dates,  by 
contrast  with  the  sometimes 
erratic  behaviour  of  other 
members  of  the  band. 

In  1951  Brown  left  Elling- 
ion  with  Johnny  Hodges,  for 


whom  he  played  for  three 
years.  In  1955,  when  Hodges 
returned  to  the  Ellington  fold. 
Brown  freelanced  in  New 
York,  before  taking  a  staff  job 
with  CBS  in  1957. 

By  1961  he  too  was  back 
with  Ellington,  and  stayed 
with  the  band  for  the  next  nine 
years.  When  he  left  it  was  on  a 
somewhat  disenchanted  note; 
his  old  gripe  that  Ellington 
was  apt  to  lift  other  people's 
material  bad  strengthened 
into  the  observation  that  the 
great  man  was  more  hell-bent 
on  fame  than  on  leaving 
behind  him  a  legacy  of  value. 

Whatever  the  justice  of  this 
observation.  Brown,  in  any 
event,  has  left  such  a  legacy; 
his  pure  legato  style’  and 
smooth  delivery  may  be  heard 
on  the  many  LPs  he  made 
with  Ellington,  in  those  made 
by  small  groups  composed  of 
the  orchestra's  stars  (such  as 
Hodges's  Used  to  be  Duke. 
from  1957),  and  his  own 
album.  Inspired  Abandon. 

Never  was  he  heard  more 
advantageously  than  when 
juxtaposed  with  the  flamboy¬ 
ant  plunger-mute  style  of 
Nanton  and  the  Latin-ac¬ 
cented  tones  of  ihe  Puerto 
Rican  Tizol.  When  Nanion 
left  the  band  in  1946.  Brown 
areepted  the  need  to  fill  some 
of  his  solo  slots,  his  virtuosity 
and  professionalism  enabling 
him  to  adopt  a  style  far 
removed  in  temperament 
trom  his  own  urbane 
approach. 

After  leaving  Ellington  for 
the  second  lime.  Brown 
played  no  more.  Settling  in 
Washington,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed by'President  Nixon  to 
the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Kennedy  Center.  In  1972  he 
returned  to  California,  where 
he  worked  as  recording  agent 
American  Federation 
of  Music  in  Hollywood. 


TUCKER  McGUIRE 


Tucker  McGuire,  the  Ameri¬ 
can-born  actress  who  spent 
most  of  her  career  in  Britain, 
has  died  in  London,  aged  75. 

Tucker  McGuire  studied  at 
the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts,  making  sev¬ 
eral  appearances  on  the  New 
Yoik  stage  before  coming  to 
London  in  1935. 

She  then  scored  a  major 
success,  which  ran  for  a  year, 
tn  George  Abbott  and  Cecil 
Holm’s  play  Three  Men  On  A 
Horse  at  Wyndham’s  Theatre. 

Her  later  successful  appear¬ 
ances  in  London  included  No 
Orchids  for  Miss  Blandish. 
The  Women ,  the  original 
production  in  England  which 
also  went  on  tour  during  the 
war.  and  Mornings  At  Seven. 


.  She  also  made  films 
ing  Shipyard  Sally, 
Grace  Fields.  The  Ni. 
Eyes  and  A  Night  To  i 
ber.  She  became  a 
broadcaster  on  televis 
radio. 

In  J  937  she  married 
Tom  Macaulay,  the 
actor.  She  is  survived 
daughter. 

Admiral  Grigori  Bond 

the  Soviet  navy’s  depu 
mander-in-chief  for 

training,  has  died  at  th 

67. 

A  wartime  marine  i 
V? he  was  promo 
oi  the  navy’s  three 
eommaudeiim-chiefi 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  &  PERSONAL 


BIRTHS 


HfWWHI  -  Jrifan  (8  MftK& 
1986)  -  Moved  mb  ffld  snMMn. 
Today  on  your  2ld  Sirtftday.  and 
every  day.  you  are  always  wttn  us. 
We  amove  and  miss  you  very  much. 
Mommy.  Francis.  Justine.  Granny 
and  Grandpa.  Unde  Cliff.  Auntie 
Am.  Jana  and  Steven.  Unde  Arthur 
and  Carol  -  ado  Bosun.  Phikmon 


Batcn  ■  (hi  August  1401.  to  Janet  (nee 
Rummlng)  and  Paul,  a  beautiful 
daughter  Imogen  Elizabeth.  a  slater 
for  Chide  ■ 


JACKSON  -  On  September  8th,  1988, 
u  2.09pm.  to  Lee- Ann  and  MUSnet. 
Danlrile  Victoria. 


wmamm 


"MW*  -  On  September  8th.  1988.  to 
Diane  and  Bryan,  a  ant.  Piers 
SornueL 


80MOH  ■  On  September  am.  1988.  to 
Jules  and  Gareth.  Sydney  Joanna,  a 
hster  for  Joshua.  Our  thanks  to  The 
Garden  Hospital. 


WmmMmZSSm 


iATSOM  -  On  August  26th.  to 
Caroline  and  Henry,  their  first  sou. 
Tobias  Henry. 


ADOPTIONS 


JOSEPH  -  TO  Anson  (n£e  Spencer)  and 
Charles,  a  daughter.  Johanna 
Undsay.  Holly,  barn  9m  December 
1987.  officially  adopted  6th 
September  1988 


MARRIAGES 


GATE  -  On  September  6th.  peacefully 
at  the  Westminster  Hospital.  PMUna 
Margaret  twin  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Gaye.  A  dearly  loved  aunt 
who  served  ULS.P.G.  m  Zimbabwe. 
Botswana  and  Lesotho.  A  thanksgtv- 
h»  service  for  her  Hfc  and  work  wm 
5?  h*M  later.  Funeral  service  at  the 
Church  Of  St  Saviour.  Warwick  Ave¬ 
nue.  Maids  Vale,  ws  Thursday 
September  16fh  at  2W».  followed  by 
private  cnmauon.  No  Oowem  by  her 
own  raaooL  Donation*  tf  desired  to 
research  tn  any  farm  of  canur 


GONE  BROWNE  •  on  September  7th. 
yter  a  short  Illness.  Sir  Thomas  Owe 
Browne,  much  loved  husband  of 
vtany.  and  father  of  James.  Gina. 
David  ■“*  Bertie.  Funeral  service 
Wtate  on  September  14th.  at  St 
Nicholas  Church.  Peper  Haraw. 
Ckttabninp  and  by  reouesi  there  is  to 
be  no  memorial  service.  Family  flow¬ 
ers  only.  Donations.  If  wished,  may 
be  sent  to  the  Imperial  (bncer  Re¬ 
search  Fund. 


NDoaswap-cwMe-uete  ssa- 
unci  Have  jaa.  through  June  im. 
Beaaana  targe  older  3  sum.  bene  tn 
sum*  Fl.  Cottas.  Colorado  USA  in  ex¬ 
change  for  accommodations  la  Idadoft. 
Qom  to  malar  ski  areas  aad  Rocky 
moon  tains.  One  hour  from  Denver. 

Mud  be  wUHpg  lo  care  for  pete-  Wffl  dp 

same.  Use  of  car  nsaatlaMe.  Contact  IW 
dotafia  Dr  Mtcbosl  EWett  303-091-630* 
or  3004888200  nkpiB.  TaJex  sacapoo 
(DELCSUL 


2233? 


HOLLIS  Edward  -  died  September 
10th.  1987.  remembered  with  love 
and  sorrow  by  Ids  mother.  ftsnfly 
and  Mends. 


MORE  OYERRALL.  Frank,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  lldi  1 976  remembered  wflh 
low.  *o  Father  of  an,  w»  pray  to 
Thee  for  those  whom  we  love,  but 
see  no  longer.  Grant  than  Thy 
peace.*  Angela.  Susie.  Tessa  & 

Pmma 


MMSEY-STEWART  -  On  September 
8th.  very  peacefully  at  home. 
Margaret  babel,  aped  91.  widow  of 
Hugh  Stewart.  DSO.  CMG.  MC.  late 
Principal  of  Uolveeslty  College.  Not¬ 
tingham  (now  University  of 
NMtttghanO.  Loving,  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  mother  of  Margaret  and  John, 
stepmother  of  Michael,  pindmoth- 
er.  steD-grandmoUier  and  stepgreat- 
grandmother.  Family  funeral  at  West 
London  Crematorium  CKensa!  Green) 
on  Tuesday  September  lain.  Flow¬ 
ers  to  Kenyons.  83  Westboume 
Grove.  London  W2  (01-723  3277)  or 
donations  to  The  Church  of  England 
Children's  Society.  Old  Town  HalL 
Kennuwian.  London  SEU. 


nrUMrihM.  12  ib&d  Waterloo.  N/S. 
For  own  double  room  in  beg*  pieosant 
RaL  TV  and  video.  All  mod  com.  CfiO 
ad.  TdeWiaiiei  01-879  7147. 


FOR  THE  MAN 
WHO  HAS 
(ALMOST) 
EVERYTHING 

You  ore  (be  type  of  stogie  man  who  h 
coMiaered  to  oe  Wgtuy  e&gfete.  oemg 
■xcrarfu.  lntotBgrau  and  ootgomo  - 
you  no  easily  and  have  every 
opportunity  to  meet  new  tetereaUog 
MoMe -but  eve*  ir  you  nave  Hie  Mat 
of  evenrmiiia  ano  ore  ready  id  makes 
uiu  Bukmeot  It  c%a  Mxnetlnw* 


DRAWING  DOWN 

THE  MOON 

The  introduction  service  fra* 
thinking  people 

WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS 
~IhiUma  a/  mUmum  agones.' 
Tbefndepadoi 

Tdgy  Bdf«r~tnM  madt  ip  « .tods  Mu 
craSpda  Afifejan  wutaa  mirttffirafr* 
Ima  LitastrSappiaiieal 
lanashe  aim  adManJai  atma- 
ummefprqfaoov* 

Laados  E«a*Soad«nl 
“^fpmpothtticaidaaajUdBiitg 
agnrf.~TmcO& 

~_(ipmM#Ar4|fiuteu«tavABadff 
Dmm  tie  Umemam."  Rnmrul  Hitt* 
For  a  Bieadiy  aaihMl  ring 

01  937-8880.  938-2151 


LEGAL  NOTICES 


g|gggj 


Wt  &  CO.  43/44  AMMb  StnttL  May- 

fair.  Li»do*LWlJC3r£  bstwoen  lO.OltojB 


RE:  TTMEMALE  LTD 

The  batWMT  Act  1986 
NDTICe  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN.  WMSuaBS 
m  section  98  ofThe  tMotvaoer  Act  1 98S. 
that  a  Medina  of  the  Creators  of  too 
above-named  Company  Will  be  MU  at 
Royal  Scot  Hotel.  100  tonga  eras  Road. 
London.  WCi  on  Monday  me  19th  8sp> 
lembcr  1988  al  10-00  ottoeft  IP  ma  (bre- 
boon.  for  the  panoses  mentioned  m 
secagu  99.  too  w  tot  or  mo  mm  a«l 

A  HR  of  mo  man  ana  KaisBi  of  me 
Company's  Gredtton  wUl  be  avanaoio  for 
fospscsBo  boa  of  dwrge  as  HoUtes  Way. 
21B  High  Street.  Potters  Bar.  Hem.  be¬ 
tween  1O.O0MU  and  ooopm  as  frtan- 
Ttnmaxr  non  Cuiiember  isss. 

DIM  DM  dm  day  or  Smemoer  1908 
Timothy  Denver  -  Director 


HAYLERtBARCLAY  OB  September 
3rd.  1988.  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocence.  Southwaier.  Sussex. 
EHde  Jan  to  James  WUUam  George. 


RUBY  ANNIVERSARIES 


MCKSOK-HFMBAl  I  ■  On  September 
Ilth  1948.  at  SL  Maty's  Church. 
Bromley.  Kent  John  to  Pam.  Now  at 
Chipping  Campden.  Gkn. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


AUCHrOEAN  -  Robert  Joseph  to 
Dorothy  on  September  loth  1938  at 
Massiey  Hill  Patlsh  Church 
Liverpool. 


DEATHS 


rully  In  SI  Stephens  Hospital.  Barnet. 
Harry  Bremen,  aged  75  years,  our 
beloved  brother. 


BROWN-  On  September  4th.  1988.  at 
home.  Gordon,  aged  77.  beloved  fa¬ 
ther  of  Martin,  and  grandfather  of 
Gary  and  KMstiaa.  Funeral  lades 
Win  be  held  at  St  Maty'S 
HarttngEordbury.  on  Tuesday  Sep¬ 
tember  13th.  at  1 1.00  am.  EBgnfriea 
to  C.  Powefl.  Funeral  Service  Ltd. 
Nelson  court.  Walton  Road.  Ware. 
Hertfordshire.  SGI20AA- Tel:  0920 


SCHW  ABE  -  On  September  9th.  in  hos- 
pUaL  Norfolk.  Philip  Louts  Karl 
(L.V.O.)  aged  80  years  of  SUftkey. 
Formerly  of  Cambridge.  Funeral 
Service  at  St  Faith's  Crematorium 
Norwich  on  Wednesday  September 
14th.  at  2-30  pm.  Family  Bowers 
only  Mease. 


FCROUSSON  •  On  September  8th. 
1988.  at  Ladybura.  Ayresblre: 
Frances.  Lady  Ferguson.  widow  of 
Sir  James  Fergusaon  of  MUkerran  Bt 
Service  In  Kllkerran  House.  Monday 
September  12®.  at  2-30pm.  there¬ 
after  to  family  burial  ground. 


WRAJAMB  -On  September  6th.  peace¬ 
fully  at  home.  Daphne  Monica  Me 
Baldwin)  widow  of  Vidor  and 
dearest  mother  of  Thomas- FUnaaL 
Wednesday  September  14th.  12 

noon  at  SL  Nfchotas’  Church. 
Tapiow.  No  flowers  or  lean  at  ber 
own  request  tmt.tr  desired  donations 
maybe  sent  to  PDSA.  South  SheeL 
Dorking.  RH4  2LB. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES 


REEMWELL  -  Violet  Rosemary 
Evelyn  (Eve  Turner).  A  Service  of 
Thanksgiving  fbr  the  life  of  Eve 
Greenweu  wm  be  held  on  Saturday. 
September  2«h  at  2.46pm  in  The 
Church  of  SL  GUeg  at  Shermanbury 


BL  -  A  service  of  tbanksglvfng  for 
the  Hie  of  Rear  AdmhBl  Ernest  MOI 
GB.  OAF.  utd)  wfll  be  held  at  St 
Mary's  Church.  Upton  Grey,  near 
Badngstoke.  on  Wednesday  Septem¬ 
ber  14th.  at  12  noon. 


Fighting  cancer 
on  all  fronts. 


Why  you  should  make  provision 
in  your  Will  for  ChiJd-beaters, 
Alcoholics  and  Shop  lifters. 


The  Samaritans  are  pledged 
to  help  anyone  who  calls  Them. 

No  matter  who  they  are  No 
matter  whatthey  may  havedone. 
Every  week  we  respond  to 


Now  we’re  turning  to  you: 
please  remember  us  in  your 
Will. 

Write  to  David  Evans.  The 
Samaritans.  17  Uxbridge  Road, 


thousands  of  desperate  people  Slough  SL1  1SN  for  further 
.  who  have  no-one  else  to  turn  to.  details. 


c  The  •+ 

Samaritans 


LET  US  LET  your  property.  Hod  your  hM 
or  RM  wttn  London*  moot  dyrwmtc 
agency.  Sebaeuan  Estates  Ot  381  4998. 


mCMMDMD  4  bed.  2  bom  PCM*  home, 
ag  mod  cone,  dtnloe  room.  RUiia  roam, 
erudy.  tv  room.  eumy/cSoaks-  FuHy  fw- 
nHOed.  Momenta  station,  stooge.  16  rattle 
Waterloo.  C*bO  pw.  Tct  01-940  5121. 


•UPCMOR  F1UB  5  Haases  eraiL  A  reqa. 
far  eupwatats.  execviU  vss.  Looq  A  ebon 
lets  tn  eU  areas.  LDOtend  A  Co.  48.  Al- 
bematfe  8*  w».  01-499  5334. 


WANTED  2  bea  net  nr  a  orof  feiein. 
Max  £120  bw,  Tel  Metarte  01376 
0094/AMtaea  Ol  624  6689  eves. 


BEES  NEWWAflmi  LIS.  reserves  the 
ngtn  to  refuse  any  adverdsemratt  pm 
Kmart  for  puktlcaUan  In  these  col- 
nmns.  The  use  er  a  Box  nuinter  is 
mitiainattd  when  aavarnonp.  Before 
replying  to  any  advents eorant  to  them 
coluinns.  please  take  aB  normal  precau- 
Uonery  meenn-n.  as  Tina  Ncwgepers 
Ltd.  cannot  be  beM  ragoRMt  (or  any 
araooor Jamreeuuna  from  an  «tw 
Usemott  earned  in  these  conanns. 


WMCII  EnstMh  lady  (narM/  unmer- 
rtrt)  looks  for  a  mob  nddiSe  Mond 

German  genoefnan  (40  years/ 180cm 

/7«Mt  with  high  lavW  edneapon  and 
■mart  body.  V  meeting  to  Germany 
(Hannover/ Gorttengen  area)  Is  posNUle. 
no  financial  Wow  rfum.  Also  bund 
dale  wtu  ae  poadbie.  tf  you  are  tnieresi- 
tng  raw  to  Box  B39. 


Please  telephone  by  5.00pjn.  for  the 
announcement  to  be  published  in  the  following 
days  issue. 

014814000 


SCIENCE  REPORT 


Finding  out  when  a  hot  meal 
is  really  hard  to  stomach 


A  string  of  six  tiny  heat- 
sensitive  probes  called  ther¬ 
mocouples  spaced  at  intervals 
along  a  narrow  tube  and 
inserted  down  a  patient's 
throat  gives  measurement  of 
the  temperature  of  the  diges- 
•tive  system  of  unprecedented 
accuracy.  And  this  new  in¬ 
strument  conk!  improve  the 
understanding  of  how  very  hot 
or  cold  food  and  drink  in¬ 
fluence  die  development  of 
peptic  ulcers  and  other  diges¬ 
tive  complaints. 

Taking  the  temperature  of 
the  digestive  system  is  a 
technique  that  has  improved 
markedly  since  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when  one  researcher 
reputedly  persuaded  a  sword- 
swallower  to  swallow  a  very 
long  thermometer  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  artiste's 
tfMMfh  coaid  be  measured. 

•But  relatively  few  people 
nowadays  swallow  swords  ei¬ 
ther  for  profit  or  pleasure,  and 

more  accurate  —  and  comfort¬ 
able^ -  methods ;of  Studying  the 
internal  environment  are 
needed. 

The  latest  technique  comes 
from  a  team  of  surgeons, 
electronic  engineers  and  com¬ 
puter  scientists  at  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Manchester  Institute  of 
Science  and  Technology  and 
Imperial  College  in  London. 

A  string  of  thermocouples  in 

the  throat  relay  temperature 
dam  to  a  desktop  microcom- 
ptrter. 

The  instrument,  although  it 
sounds  inconvenient,  does  not 
incommode  the  patient oeflI^ 
as  much  as,  say,  an  ingested 

The  narrowness  and  fle»5»- 


Pau!  Bryant 

Iify  of  the  tube  means  that  the 
patient  can  eat,  drink  and  walk 
about  more  or  less  as  usual, 
while  the  microcomputer 
records  every  detail  of  bow 
beat  from  food  is  dissipated 
through  the  walls  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  stomach  and 
the  duodenum,  a  region  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  researchers  describe 
their  new  instrument  in  the 
August  issue  of  Clinical  Phys¬ 
ics  and  Physiological  Measure¬ 
ment. 

Each  of  the  six  tiny  thermo¬ 
couples  takes  the  temperature 
in  a  different  part  of  the 
digestive  tract  —  the  upper, 
middle  and  lower  oesophagus, 
two  parts  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  top  of  the  small  intestine. 

This  means  that  the  heat 
from  a  meal  can  be  measured 
in  six  places  at  once,  and  each 
thermocouple  takes  a  reading 
ten  times  a  second. 

The  computer  can  display 
change  in  temperature  in  any 


IE  RECORD  _ _ _ _ 


one  part  of  the  gnt  in  great 
detail,  or  display  all  six  tem¬ 
perature  profiles  (one  from 
each  thermocouple)  on  screen 
at  mice  to  get  an  overall  view  of 
what  is  happening. 

Aad  the  new  system  is  fully 
digital,  allowing  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate  measurement  and  direct 
connection  to  the  computer. 

So  now,  researchers  can 
analyse  data  as  soon  as  it  is 
collected  as  well  as  simply 
recording  what  happens.  And 
the  computer  saves  all  the  data 
onto  computer  disks  for  future 
reference  and  easy  comparison 
between  different  patients' 
records. 

An  instrument  which  uses 
several  thermocouples  simult¬ 
aneously  is  an  important  ad¬ 
vance.  Previously,  they  were 
used  singly;  this  limited 
measurement  to  only  one  part 
of  the  digestive  tract  at  a  time, 
and  meant  that  the  thermo¬ 
couple  had  to  be  moved  about 
between  readings. 

Now  a  six-way  heat  profile 
can  be  obtained. 

It  is  used  after  eating  a 
particularly  hot  item  of  food, 
and  shows  just  how  moch  of  a 
battering  the  gut  —  especially 
the  oesophagus  —  endures 
with  every  scalding  draught  of 
coffee  or  bite  of  piping  hot 
apple  pie. 

Within  seconds,  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  npper  part  of 
the  oesophagus  soars  from 
normal  body  temperature  to 
more  than  60  degrees  Centi¬ 
grade,  almost  a  two-fold  incr¬ 
ease.  Cold  food  has  a  similar, 
although  reverse,  effect. 

Henry  Gee 


sfttf  MvY  $&!>  SEALS 
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Elton  John  sellout  —  at  £5m 


Carlo  Curley  rehearsing  on  the  Caird  Hall  organ,  Dundee. 


After  four  days  sustained 
auctioneering  by  Sotheby’s 
and  nearly  2,000  lots,  the 
Elion  John  sale  is  finally  over. 

Now  the  pop  singer  has 
around  £5  million  to  spend, 
(on  a  new  collection?  on  a 
divorce  settlement?),  minus 
20  per  cent  which  goes  to 
Sotheby's  as  buyers'  and  sell¬ 
er’s  premium. 

A  modern  copy  by  Broad- 
wood  of  a  ‘‘giraffe”  mahogany 
piano,  its  upright  carved  in  an 
outlandish  scroll,  doubled  its 
estimate  at  £12,100,  while  a 
replica  of  Tutankbamun's 
throne  sold  on  its  upper 
estimate  for  £9,350. 

As  the  hammer  fell  on  the 
last  lots  —  Mr  John’s  39 
walking  slicks  —  time  for 
assessment  began.  According 
to  their  presale  estimate  of 
£3  million,  and  judging  by  the 
fact  that  virtually  everything 
had  sold,  Sotheby's  did  well. 
But,  compared  to  other  recent 


by  Sarah  Jane  Checkland 
Art  Market 
Correspondent 

“personality"  sales,  they  did 
not.  For  Andy  Warhol's  name 
took  his  total  to  £13.5  million 
in  May.  and  the  Duchess  of 
Windsor's  jewellery  in  1987 
fetched  £31  million. 

The  auction  house  took  a 
risk,  holding  such  an  am¬ 
bitious  sale  during  the  quiet 
season.  In  terras  of  publicity, 
this  was  a  distinct  advantage, 
as  news  hungry  journalists 
pounced  on  the  story  the 
world  over. 

But,  as  for  the  sale,  since 
there  was  never  a  sign  of  the 
presence  of  the  pop  singer  to 
breathe  life  into  proceedings, 
the  atmosphere  soon  fell  flat. 
In  some  sections,  “the  Elton 
John  factor”  fizzled  out  al¬ 


together  and  there  were  bar¬ 
gains  among  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  silverware. 

There  will  be  the  inevitable 
grumbles  about  poor  catalogu¬ 
ing.  One  jewellery  expert  said 
yesterday  that  the  public  could 
have  been  mislead  by  the 
entry  for  lot  435,  a  brooch 
described  as  “by  Cartier,  circa 
1925”  whicb  is  according  to 
him  and  his  colleagues, 
“brand  new”.  Likewise  a  pen¬ 
dant  brooch,  shown  photo¬ 
graphed  with  two  genuine 
Objects.  “It  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  copy  of  an  earlier 
design”,  he  said,  “and  they 
should  have  slated  that”. 

There  are  also  misgivings 
about  the  effect  this  sale  might 
have  on  Sotheby's  prestige. 
Over  recent  years  they  have 
discouraged  clients  from 
bringing  in  items  less  than  a 
certain  value.  Perhaps,  some 
quality  control  might  have 
been  advisable  for  tbeir  own 
sake. 


JP  _ 
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American  organist  Mr  Carlo 
Curiey  was  yesterday  rehears¬ 
ing  for  his  recital  this  after¬ 
noon  at  the  Caird  Hall, 
Dundee  (Andrew  Billen 
writes). 

He  has  been  invited  by  local 
organists  to  perform  free  to 
publicise  what  they  see  as  the 
neglect  of  the  hairs  60-year 
old  organ. 


Anniversaries 

TODAY 

BIRTHS:  Sir  John  Soane,  archi¬ 
tect,  Goring-on-Thames.  1753; 
Mungo  Park,  explorer, 
Foulshids.  Bordets,  1771:  Rob¬ 
ert  Koldewey,  architect  and 
archaeologist,  Biankenbu/g  am 
Harz,  Germany,  1855;  Franz 
Werfel.  writer.  Prague,  1890; 
Cyril  Connolly,  critic.  Coventry, 
1903. 

DEATHS:  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Godwin,  protagonist  of  the 
Right  of  Women,  London,  1797; 
Ugo  Foscolo,  poet,  Tumhara 
Green,  Middlesex,  1827. 

TOMORROW 

BIRTHS:  Pierre  de  Ronsard. 
poet,  Vendome,  1 524  (or  1525); 
Henri  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne, 
Vicomie  de  Turenne,  marshal  of 
France,  Sedan,  161 1;  James 
Thomson,  poet,  author  of  The 
Seasons,  Ednam,  Roxburgh, 


film  festival  award 

VENICE,  Italy  (AP)  -  “La 
Leggenda  del  $amo  Be vi  tore” 
(The  Legend  of  Sl  Beviiore) 
by  Italian  director  Ermanno 
Olmi  has  won  the  Golden 
Lion  for  the  best  film  at  the 
Film  Festival. 


It  was  built  by  Arthur 
Harrison,  who-  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  restoration  of  the 
organ  in  Westminster  Abbey 
between  the  wars.  In  recent 
years,  however,  it  has  been 
infrequently  played  and  local 
musicians  believe  restoration 
costing  up  to  £250,000  may  be 
needed. 


1 700;  Thomas  Barnes,  Editor  of 
The  Times  1817-41,  Tenterden, 
Kent  1785;  O.  Henry  (pseud¬ 
onym  of  William  Sydney  Por¬ 
ter).  short  story  writer,  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina.  1862;  Sir 
James  Jeans,  physicist  London, 
1877;  D.H.  Lawrence, 
Eastwood,  Notts,  1885. 

DEATHS;  James  Harrington, 
philosopher,  London,  1677; 
David  Ricardo,  economist 
Gatcombe  Park,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  1823:  Mohammed  Ali 

Jinnah,  first  governor-general  of 
Pakistan  1947-48,  Karachi, 
1948;  Jan  Christian  Smuts, 
field-marshaL  prime  minister  of 
South  Africa  1919-24.  1939-48, 

near  Pretoria,  1950;  Robert 
Service,  novelist  and  poet 
Lancieux.  France,  I95S:  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  premier  or  USSR 
1958-64,  Moscow,  19 71;  Sal¬ 
vador  Allende,  president  of 
Chile  1970-73,  Santiago.  1973. 


The  best  director  award 
went  to  Theo  Angelopoulos  of 
Greece  for  “Topio  Stin 
Omihli"  (Walk  In  The  Fog). 
Don  Ameche  and  Joe  Man¬ 
tegna  shared  the  award  for 
best  actor  and  Isabelle 
Huppert  and  Shirley  Maclaine 
both  won  best  actress. 
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SPECIAL  BINDER 
OFFER 

Collect  every  part  of  "The  Taste  of  Italy’ 
take  advantage  of  this  special  offer,  and 
you  will  end  up  with  a  book  that  will  take 
a  valued  and  permanent  place  on  your 
bookshelf. 

At  just  £4*50  for  this  high  quality, 
deep  red  binder,  it’s  an  offer  you  shouldn’t 
miss.  Just  clip  the  coupon  in  tomorrow's 
Sunday  Times  Magazine. 
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CHOSEN  TASTING 
CASE  OF  ITALIAN 


WINE 


£49*99 


See  our  special 
offer  in  tomorrow’s 
Sunday  Times. 


What  better  accompaniment  to  Italian 

food  than  Italian  wine? 

Sample  some  choice  varieties  in  our 
special  selection,  available  at  the  very 
special  price  of  £49-99. 


#  {EXTRA  OLYMPIC 
SPECIAL  MAGAZINE 


NEW  SOCIETY 


A  free  full-colour  guide  to 
the  Olympics. 


A  completely  new  section  that  will  pioneer  a  new  form  of  reporting 
on  key  social  issues  such  as  the  family,  health,  education 
local  government  and  housing.  ? 
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SHOPPING 


Up,  down  and  over  the  top 

Streets  which  used  to  hum  with  vegetable  stalls  now  sport  designer  jeans  stores.  Deyan  Sudjic  looks  at  store-front  changes 


On  a  busy  weekend. 
Covent  Garden’s 
lovingly  restored 
old  vegetable  mar¬ 
ket  looks  like  nothing  so  much 
as  the  departure  lounge  of 
Luton  Airport  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  Spanish  air  traffic 
control  strike,  h  is  foU-to- 
bursting  with  cowed,  sullen 
hordes  longing  for  a  good  day 
out,  but  signally  failing  to  find 
anything  more  exotic  than 
shops  mil  of  neon  sculpture 
and  stalls  selling  traditional 
busts  of  Elvis  and  ceramic  ice¬ 
cream  cones. 

Undaunted,  developers 
from  such  projects  as  Liver¬ 
pool’s  Albert  Docks  and  Glas¬ 
gow’s  Merchant  City  continue 
promising  to  build  new 


Fresh  out  of  it  Covent 
Garden  vegetables  make 
way  for  tourist  traps 

“Covent  Gardens”  every  time 
they  come  across  a  redundant 
warehouse  or  superfluous 
tram-shed.  The  idea  of  a 
recycled  industrial  building, 
full  of  clever  little  shops,  wine 
bars  and  romantic  pavement 
cafes,  has  become  one  of  the 
inevitable  cliches  of  urban 
renewal,  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  soft-focus  adman’s 
dreamland  inner-city  that 
takes  over  where  the  Martini 
umbrellas  so  beloved  of  the 
planners  in  1960s  left  off. 

But  pavement  cafes  run  by 
Trusthouse  Forte  or  Messrs 
Ponti  somehow  never  quite 
manage  to  provide  the  in¬ 
tellectual  nourishment  that 


took  Sartre  to  Les  Deux 
Magots.  Rather  than  bring  the 
haunt  of  bright-eyed  students 
arguing  about  Existentialism 
till  dawn.  Coven l  Garden  is  a 
place  where  people  queue  10- 
deep  at  the  baked  potato 
stand.  They  circle  the  benches, 
ready  to  pounce  as  soon  as  a 
seat  becomes  vacant  to  eat 
their  sandwiches.  Enter¬ 
tainment,  of  a  kind,  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  same  buskers 
hired  by  the  British  Airports 
Authority  to  distract  the  tour¬ 
ists  long  enough  to  prevent 
open  mutiny. 

The  crowds  are  preyed  on 
by  itinerant  traders  who  know 
a  captive  audience  when  they 
see  one.  The  sandwich  bar  has 
displaced  the  wine  bar  as 
Covent  Garden’s  dominant 
life  form,  while  the  at¬ 
mosphere  has  changed 
dramatically.  In  the  Neal's 
Yard  Wholefood  store,  last 
refuge  of  the  brown-rice  eat¬ 
ers,  the  management  has  had 
to  install  security  turnstiles 
and  post  Group  Four  detec¬ 
tives.  And  Clifton  Nurseries' 
Terry  Farrell-designed  garden 
centre  has  been  gutted  and 
turned  into  yet  another  sand¬ 
wich  bar. 

Meanwhile,  the  ominous 
march  of  pedestrianization 
spreads  relentlessly  across 
Covent  Garden,  bringing  with 
it  that  curious  sense  of  unreal¬ 
ity  that  comes  with  street 
furniture,  chunky  bollards 
made  out  of  railway  sleepers, 
and  red  herringbone  paving. 
The  same  process  is  now 
threatening  to  spill  over  into 
Soho,  where  the  sex  industry 
has  finally  been  driven  out, 
not  so  much  by  the  anti-vice 
campaign  but  by  the  vastly 
higher  profits  to  be  made  from 
modish  neo-Fifties  hamburger 
joints  and  shops  peddling 
matt  black  yuppie  porn,  rather 
than  the  more  traditional 
forms  of  smut. 

The  saddest  thing  about 
Covent  Garden’s  present 
plight  is  its  inevitability.  It  has 
followed  almost  exactly  the 
same  trajectory  of  rise  and  fell 
that  fashionable  shopping 
streets  have  gone  through 
since  the  1960s. 

Even  before  the  refurbished 
market  reopened  its  doors 
seven  years  ago,  the  planners 
behind  the  project  had  seen 
the  awful  fete  that  had  over¬ 
taken  Carnaby  Street,  and 
vowed  to  prevent  it  happening 
again.  Just  like  Covent 
Garden,  Carnaby  Street  had 
gone  from  a  quiet  but  pleasant 
backwater  to  being  fiercely 
fashionable.  And  just  like 
Carnaby  Street,  Covent 
Garden  looked  in  danger  of 
deteriorating  into  squalor  and 
tat 

The  market’s  landlords,  the 
GLC  outlawed  shops  that 
sold  cheesecloth  shirts  and 
denim  jeans.  Strict  rules  were 


drawn  up  about  how  frontages 
could  look,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  encourage  useful 
shops,  rather  than  simply 
relentless  fashion.  Done  with 
the  best  intentions,  the  effort 
turned  out  to  be  an  abject 
failure,  the  victim  of  the  iron 
laws  of  economics  which  dic¬ 


tate  a  cycle  of  rise  and  fefl. 

The  antiquarian  book  shop, 
carved  out  of  a  vegetable  store 
in  Long  Acre,  now  sells  jeans. 
The  friendly  store  that  once 
specialized  in  European  and 
American  magazines  is  now 
another  branch  of  Menzies, 
staffed  by  uniformed  and 
uninterested  employees, 
rather  than  enthusiasts. 

Over  and  over  the  same 
pattern  has  been  repeated, 
from  the  King’s  Road  to 
Brompton  Cross.  Stage  one  is 
low-rent  cosmopolitanism. 
Junk  shops  and  working 
men's  cafes,  specialist  book 
shops,  and  scruffy  but  in¬ 
teresting  street  markets  cling 
together.  The  low  rents  and 
relaxed  ambiance  start  pulling 
in  the  impecunious  but 
fashionable. 

Stage  two  sees  the  new¬ 
comers  starting  to  crowd  out 
foe  old  established  occupants. 
An  antique  shop  can  manage 
higher  overheads  than  a  junk 
shop.  A  shop  that  sells  walnut 
oil  and  fresh  coffee  beans  will 
push  out  foe  corner  grocery. 
Quickly  the  balance  tips  to- 
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wards  the  newcomers,  who 
find  themselves  in  a  majority. 
Then  the  pioneers  find  them¬ 
selves  being  chased  out  too. 
Like  the  original  residents, 
they  reach  a  point  when  they 
can  no  longer  afford  foe  ever- 
higher  rents  that  come  as 
landlords  begin  to  exact  their 


slice  of  the  profits  from  the 
upturn  in  the  area's  fortunes. 
Ibe  lucky  ones  sell  on  the  tail 
ends  of  their  leases  for  a  quick 
profit 

Finally,  rents  are  so  high 
that  foe  only  stores  that  can 
afford  them  are,  on  one  side, 
foe  ones  that  are  too  snooty  to 
stay  in  an  area  where  soaring 
costs  are  forcing  their  neigh¬ 
bours  to  sell  out  and,  on  foe 
other,  the  low-overhead,  high- 
return  cheesecloth  and  denim 
operations. 

Stage  three  sees  the  smart 
shops  move  out  to  the  next 
up-and-coming  area,  while  foe 
tat  takes  over. 

The  next  stage  is  harder  to 
predict  Sometimes  the  decay 
is  terminaL  In  other  cases, 
such  as  Carnaby  Street  foe 
cycle  starts  all  over  again.  The 
place  has  become  so  seedy  that 
rents  fall  to  foe  point  at  which 
a  new  generation  of  bright 
young  things  starts  to  move 
back 

Alternatively,  the  institu¬ 
tions  take  over,  and  freeze 
change.  Kensington  High 
Street  is  a  case  in  point  Once  a 


genteel  area  of  department 
stores  and  uniformed  nannies, 
it  had  become  by  the  start  of 
the  1970s  foe  epicentre  of 
swinging  London  fashion. 
Biba  briefly  made  the  old 
Dory  &  Toms  store  its  Art 
Deco  flagship.  Now  the  old 
Biba  building  has  been 


stripped  of  charisma,  and 
divided  between  Marks  & 
Spencer  and  British  Home 
Stores,  useful  enough  certainly 
but  hardly  a  tourist  attraction. 
With  foe  chain  stores  rapidly 
arriving,  Co  vent  Garden 
could  be  heading  the  same 
way. 
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A  LEATHER  BOUND 
PERSONAL  ORGANISER 


THE  MACMILLAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
25,000  entries  on  people, 
places,  birds,  animals,  plants,  \ 
history ,  the  arts  and  sciences. 
1,234  iDustrarians.  ‘The  most 
comprehensive  one-volume 
encyclopedia,”  said  The 
Sunday  Times.  Book  size: 

10"  x  7%\  1 ,376  pages. 
Publisher’s  Price  £19.95 


THE  OXFORD 
REFERENCE 
DICTIONARY 
An  outstanding  illustrated 
dictionary  with  over  75,000 
dear  definitions,  over  90 
pages  of  ilhistrazsoixs  and 
8  pages  of  maps.  Book  size: 
Iff  X7W.  980  pages. 
Publisher’s  Price  02.95 


ROGET’S  THESAURUS  - 
NEWEDmON 
Containing  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  weeds,  with  11,000 
words  and  phrases  for  this  ' 

new  edition,  this  is  more  than 

ever  the  book  that  every 
writer,  reader,  crossword  and 
word  game  addict  needs. 

Book  sze:&A"x6u.  1 ,254  pages. 
Pubfishefs  Price  £12.95 
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Please  accept  my  application  and  enrol  me  as  a 
member  of  Readers  Choice  and  send  me  the  three 
reference  books  featured  here.  If  I  ctedde  to  keep  them 
you  wffl  charge  me  only  £4.50,  plus  a  total  of  El  56 
towards  post  and  packing.'  HI  also  want  the  Personal 
Organiser  for  only  E5.95 1  wB  tick  the  box.  If  I  am  not 
completely  satisfied  I  wffl  return  all  four  items  wahin  ten 
days,  my  membership  will  be  cancefed  and  I  wH  owe 
nothing. 

As  a  member  I  wfl  receive,  about  every  three 
montta,  a  FREE  edtion  of  the  dub  magazine  from 
which  I  agree  Id  buy  at  less!  one  book.  I  understand 
that  the  mWcnurn  length  at  membership  is  lor  4 
magazines  If  after  this  time  I  wish  to  canceU  writ  do  so 
by  giving  one  month's  notice  in  vwtfng.  All  books  are 
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Normally  published  at  £45.85, 
these  three  magnificent 
reference  books  are  yours  for 
only  £4.50,  plus  p.&p.*,  as  your 
introduction  to  the  great  savings 
ahead  in  Readers  Choice. 

Then  save,  save,  save . .  -on 
the  books  everyone’s  talking  • 
about 

As  a  member  you’ll  continue  to 
save  pounds  on  today’s  best 
books.  At  least  25%  OFF 
publishers’  prices- sometimes 
as  much  as  50%  OFF. 

An  unrivalled  choice 
About  every  three  months  we 
will  offer  you  over 400  of  the 
latest  books.  Fiction.  Humour. 
Children’s  books.  Cookery 
books.  Superbly  illustrated 
reference  books.  And  books  of 
top  TV  series.  All  of  them  full- 
length  editions. 

You  won’t  have  to  wait  for 
these  new  books -  you’ll  be 
offered  the  latest  tides  as  soon  as 
they’re  published.  There’s  no 
difference  in  quality,  of  course  - 
just  £££s  lopped  off  the 
publishers’ prices. 

Time  to  browse,  time  to 
choose,  with  our  low,  low 
commitment 

Readers  Choice  magazine  arrives 
at  convenient  intervals  of 
approximately  three  months. 

You  have  at  least  six  weeks  to 
make  your  selection.  And  all  you 
need  to  do  is  choose  at  least  one 
book  -  any  book  you  like  -  from 
each  magazine.  The  minimum 
length  of  membership  is  only 
four  magazines. 

It’s  high  time  you  started 
buying  your  books  this 
economical  way.  Ask  to  see  these 
three  superb  reference  books 
right  now.  But  please  send  no 
money  with  the  coupon.  If  you 
are  not  delighted,  just  send  them ' 
back  and  owe  us  nothing. 
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Shattered  police  station  bears  the  savage  scars  of  van-bomb  attack 

_ _  •  •  r.aw 


Ulster  is  alerted  for 
wave  of  bombings 


J  Continued  from  page  1 

noulside  Windsor  House. 
Hwhich  houses  ihe  EEC  offices 
Rfa  Belfast  and  the  Northern 
ghieiand  Courts  Office,  caused 
more  than  £5  million  worth  of 
-'damage. 

-  Last  night  a  quantity  of 
Semtex  was  found  during  a 
police  raid  in  the  Ardoyne 
district  of  West  Belfast,  as  well 
as  2001b  of  fertilizer,  a  com¬ 
mon  ingredient  in  home-made 
explosives. 

;  This  is  only  the  latest, 
although  it  is  the  most  seri¬ 
ously  worded,  of  the  warnings 
by  the  RUC  about  increased 
IRA  activity  this  year. 

One  RUC  source  said  yes¬ 
terday:  “We  hope  that  people 
will  take  this  warning  very 
seriously.  Sometime  people 

(expect  that  we  have  cried  wolf 
if  there  is  not  a  rash  of  terrorist 
outrages  after  such  a  warning. 

“But  those  would  only 
come  if  we  had  failed  to 

!  contain  the  problem  and 
counter  the  threat.  We  have 
.been  doing  so  with  remarkable 
’success  this  year”. 

After  previous  warnings  the 


RUC  have  announced  a  series 
of  security  successes.  These 
included  the  uncovering  of 
land  mines  planted  by  the  IRA 
in  Coalisiand  and  Glen  Shane 
Pass  and  the  discovery  of  a 
3,0001b  bomb  in  a  slurry  tank 

near  BaJIygawley  and  another 
monster  bomb  at  Killeen. 

There  is  also  thought  to 
h3ve  been  a  substantial  rise  in 
the  number  of  suspects  taken 
in  for  questioning,  though  the 
RUC  is  reluctant  even  pri¬ 
vately  to  admit  that 

Mr  Colin  Abemethy,  a  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Ulster 
Clubs,  set  up  by  Protestants  to 
oppose  the  Anglo-Irish  agree¬ 
ment  was  shot  dead  yesterday 
in  Belfast  on  a  commuter  train 
during  the  morning  rush  hour. 
The  two  gunmen  alighted 
calmly  at  the  next  station  and 
escaped  in  a  car. 

Last  night  the  IRA  claimed 
that  it  was  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Mr  Abemethy.  aged 
30  and  father  of  two.  who,  its 
statement  said,  was  a  “loyal¬ 
ist”  paramilitary. 

The  public  nature  of  the 
killing,  in  front  of  125  people. 


marked  another  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  the  murderous  horror 
of  sectarian  killings  in  the 
province.  Mr  Abemethy  was 
taken  on  the  train  to  the  City 
Hospital,  but  was  dead  on 
arrival.. 

Talks  were  held  yesterday  in 
Dublin  between  the  Irish  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  delegation 
from  the  Social  Democratic 
and  Labour  Party  led  by  Mr 
Hume.  The  two  sides  met  to 
discuss  the  breakdown  of 
SDLP  talks  with  the  Sinn 
Fein. 

Last  night  they  issued  a 
joint  statement  in  which  they 
voiced  a  desire  for  talks 
between  both  the  Irish  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  SDLP  and 
Ulster  Unionist  leaders.  These 
talks  should  be  held  “without 
any  preconditions.” 

In  the  republic,  a  Maze 
escaper.  James  Pius  Garke, 
appeared  in  Ponlaoise  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  to  face  extradition 
proceedings.  He  is  serving  a 
sentence  in  the  republic's  top 
security  prison  for  a  firearms 
offence  but  is  due  to  be 
released  in  nine  days  lime.  ^  '' 


Inquest  jhears  SAS  evidence 


Continued  from  page  1 
saying:  ”1  am  Soldier  F  and  1 
was  the  senior  military  advi¬ 
sor  to  the  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Gibraltar  during  the 
'operation  which  look  place  in 
early  March.  In  that  capacity  1 
.was  a  permanent  member  of 
his  advisory  group  which  had 
been  established  to  run  the 
operation  against  an  IRA 
active  service  unit." 

He  continued:  “The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  military  force  in 
Gibraltar  at  that  time  was  to 
assist  the  Gibraltar  police  in 
arresting  the  iRA  unit  It  was 
clear  to  us  that  we  were  subject 
to  the  instructions  of  the 
Police  Commissioner. 

“We  were  mindful  of  the 
priorities  which  he  had  laid 
down  himself  and  that  the 
execution  of  that  plan  was  tc 


follow  the  sequence  he  had 
requested.  We  were  to  arrest 
the  offenders,  detain  them  and 
then  defuse  the  bomb." 

Soldier  F  described  in  detail 
the  briefing  he  had  received 
from  the  intelligence  services. 
“We  had  been  told  that  the 
Provisional  IRA  were  under 
pressure  to  produce  what  they 
in  their  terms  describe  as  a 
■spectacular’.  In  other  words, 
some  obscene  act  against  the 
security  forces.” 

The  SAS  commander  then 
turned  to  what  a  senior  MI5 
agent  described  earlier  this 
week  as  misjudgments  by  the 
intelligence  services.  Soldier  F 
said  he  had  been  briefed  laht 
the  IRA  would  not  use  a 
“blocking  car”  to  book  the 
space  in  advance  for  the  car 
containing  a  bomb  and  that 


they  would  detonate  it  by 
radio  control. 

“We  were  told  it  was  a 
button  job.  In  other  words 
that  it  would  be  detonated  by 
the  press  of  a  button,”  he  told 
the  court.  He  then  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  70 
minutes  leading  up  to  the  , 
shootings  on  March  6. 

He  said  that  the  presence  of 
the  three  terrorists  together  in 
Gibraltar  and  the  car  parked 
in  the  band’s  assembly  area 
were  indicators  that  they  were 
about  to  launch  their  plan.  He 
added  that  the  preferred  op¬ 
tion  was  to  arrest  the  terrorists 
on  foot  in  that  area.  Control  of 
the  operation  then  passed  to 
the  SAS,  but  was  quickly 
returned  to  the  police  when 
seconds  later  the  terrorists 
were  seen  to  move  away. 


Cracks  in  the  walls  and  scattered  roof  slates  testify  to  the  massive  bomb  attack  on  the  RUC  station  at  Coagh,  Co  Tyrone. 


Opposition  sets  up  ‘cabinet9  to  run  Burma 

Continned  from  page  1  have  taken  back  the  power  The  announcement  came  stationed  in  the  former 


The  provisional  president  is 
to  be  Mahn  Win  Maung,  who 
was  Burma's  first  President 
after  independence  in  1943. 
The  Defence  Minister  is  to  be 
Genera]  U  Tin  U,  considered 
by  observers  to  be  a  key  figure. 

U  Nu  told  the  press*.  “I  have 
exercised  my  constitutional 
right  at  9  am  this  morning.  I 


have  taken  back  the  power 
which  General  Ne  Win  has 
robbed  from  me.  From  this 
hour,  sovereign  power  no 
longer  rests  with  General  Ne 
Win.  It  has  come  back  into  my 
hands,  and  1  announce  this 
feet  with  joy.” 

Messages  were  sent  to  for¬ 
eign  embassies  in  Rangoon 
calling  for  international  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  new  government. 


The  announcement  came 
amid  the  first  reports  of  big 
defections  to  the  opposition 
from  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
forces.  About  200  Air  Force 
personnel  from  the  mainte¬ 
nance  base  at  Mi ngaladong.  10 
miles  north  of  the  capital,  are 
reported  to  have  marched  to 
join  protesting  students  at  the 
university. 

In  Mandalay.  1.000  troops 


stationed  in  the  former  palace 
grounds  are  also  said  to  have 
expressed  their  support  for  the 
fight  for  democracy. 

There  has  been  no  reaction 
so  far  from  President  Maung 
Maung's  Government 

Observers  fear  that  a  split 
between  the  Government  and 
one  or  more  opposition 
groups  could  make  civil  war  a 
very  real  possibility. 


Action  by 
hardliners 
halts  post 
settlement 

Continued  from  page  1 

charge  on  police  outside 
Liverpool’s  main  sorting  of¬ 
fice. 

The  attack  came  as  casual 
workers,  lying  flat  on  the  floor 
of  five  vans,  were  driven  at 
speed  into  the  huge  Copperas 
Hill  mechanized  letter  office 
in  Central  Liverpool  behind  a 
wall  of  more  than  200  police. 

Mr  Bryan  Gould,  the 
Shadow  Trade  and  Industry 
Secretary,  last  night  said  the 
Government  should  instruct 
the  Post  Office  to  settle  the 
dispute  and  set  up  an  inquiry 
into  its  management. 

He  said  the  dispute  had 
reached  serious  proportions 
threatening  great  damage  to 
the  national  economy  and  to 
millions  of  individual  trans¬ 
actions.  He  added  that  an 
objective  observer  would  have 
to  conclude  that  the  dispute 
had  arisen  as  a  consequence 
cither  of  management  incom¬ 
petence  or  of  deliberate, 
management  provocation. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  Tony 
Newton,  the  Minister  for 
Trade  and  Industry.  Mr 
Gould  said  that  the  union  had 
been  drawn  into  the  dispute 
by  the  management  making 
the  mistake  of  insisting  on 
paying  London  bonuses  to 
new  recruits,  their  refusal  to 
talk  to  the  union  on  an 
unconditional  basis  and  their 
employment  of  casual  labour. 

The  Post  Office  manage¬ 
ment  has  warned  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  could  be  lost 
because  of  the  dispute,  which 
began  when  casual  workers 
were  taken  on  to  dear  the  . 
backlog  of  post  after  a  one-day 
stoppage  over  the  area  bo- 
!  nuses. 

TNT  Express,  the  private 
delivery  company,  met  with 
Confederation  of  British  In¬ 
dustry  leaders  yesterday  in  a 
bid  to  win  the  organization's 
support  for  an  end  to  the  Post 
Office  monopoly  on  letters. 

Mr  Alan  Jones,  managing 
director  of  the  company,  will 
address  the  CBI's  national 
council  —  of  which  the  Post 
Office  is  a  member  —  on  his  . 
proposals  next  week. 

Blood  shortage,  page  2 


THE  TIMES  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  NO  17,771 


WEATHER 


A  cold  front  over  Scotland 
will  move  slowly  south-east 
during  the  day.  Most  of  Scotland,  Wales,  Northern  Ireland 
and  northern  England  will  start  cloudy  with  outbreaks  of  rain, 
but  central  and  southern  England  will  be  dry  with  sunny 
spells.  This  rain  will  gradually  work  its  way  south-east  during 
the  day,  but  will  become  increasingly  light  and  patchy. 
Temperatures  will  be  near  average  in  the  north  of  the  country, 
but  it  should  stay  warm  in  central  and  southern  parts. 
Outlook:  sunny  spells  and  showers,  but  perhaps  with  a  longer 
spell  of  rain  in  the  South  tomorrow.  Becoming  cooler. 


•  MODERATE 


MIDDAY:  l: 
si  «sleet; 

Ajaccio 

Akrattt 

Alex’dria 

Alaevs 

Amst'dm 


ACROSS 

i  Vintner’s  sign  on  a  motorway 
may  surprise  one  (6). 

4  Teatirae’s  changed  forjudge  (S). 

10  Bronte  character  in  Kent  (9). 

11  Ex-king's  after  this  (5). 

12  Coarse  material  displaying  the 

-  dollar  sign  (7). 

13  You  and  I  get  back  in  the  picture 

.  (7). 

14  Boasted,  do  we  bear,  of  changing 
place?  (5). 

15  Gloomy  like  the  director  (8). 

18  He's  not  in  the  club  so  ring 
round-tfae  team's  one  short  (8). 

20  Come'  to  the  corps  with  a 
companion  (S). 

23  Maybe  uncle  has  a  right  to  such 
energy  (7). 

25  Slip,  perhaps,  in  poem  about 
tree  (7). 

26  Music  in  the  works  (5). 

27  Flotsam,  tenor  with  Sir  Henry? 
<9). 

28  This  writer’s  in  order  (8). 

2 9  Strident  club  (6). 

Solution  (o  Puzzle  No  17,765 
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DOWN 

1  Exercises  make  CIA  sober  (8). 

2  A  Chancellor’s  steed  crossing 
Salisbury  Plain  (7). 

3  Fine  quality  port  (9). 

5  Yates  character  wearing  a 
boater?  Just  an  old  song  (10,4). 

6  Is  man  the  maker  of  these?  One 
of  them  (5). 

7  A  secret’s  unfortunately  lost 
point  for  24,  say  (7). 

8  “From  wild  BLackhealh  the  war¬ 
like  _  went”  (Macaulay) 

(6). 

9  Characters  I'd  best  drag  from  the 
battleground  (8.6). 

16  Criticize  record  of  this  composer 

(9). 

17  Chesterton's  man  was,  during 
the  week  (8). 

19  It's  not  obvious  23's  beginning 
to  change  round  (7). 

21  As  strenuous  as  the  RAFs  bid 
for  altitude?  (7). 

22  Part  may  be  done  officially,  but 
this  is  not  to  be  repeated  (3-3). 

24  Dame  needs  transport  in  the 
Midwest  (5). 

Solution  to  Pnzde  No  17,770 
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-thunder;  d=  drizzle; 
snasnowr;  f=taln  c= 

C  F 

26  79  s  Luxor 

27  01  s  Madrid 
30  88  s  Majorca 
30  86  3  Malaga 

22  72  s  Malta 

26  79  f  UMb'me 
36100  6  Mexico  C* 

27  61  0  Miami* 

27  01  I  NHai 
21  70  s  Morin 

20  60  r  Moscc 

32  90  s  Munid 

21  70  t  Naptai 
21  70  c  N  Deti 

21  70  5  NYort 
18  64  f  Nice 

23  73  c  Oslo 

33  91  9  Paris 

18  64  f  Pehtas 

28  82  s  Parti 

26  79  s  Pogue 
13  55  t  Rejffjv 

22  72  s  Rhode 

19  66  5  Mode 

27  81  s  Riyadh 
15  59  c  Roma 

23  73  s  Satabu 


AROUND  BRITAIN 


>g;s=stfi; 
I:  r=rain 


Moocow 

Munich 

Naptas 

NDetu 

NYoriT 

Nice 

Oslo 

Paris 

ESP 


19  66  s  Mode J 
27  81  s  Riyadh 
15  59  c  Rome 
23  73  s  Sobbing  «.  ™  - 
Thursday's  figures  are  latest 
available 


Seaborn 

Bridlington 

Shank  hr 

Bournemth 

Poole 

S  manage 

Weymouth 

Exmouth 

TefgnmouUi 

Torquay 

Fabnouth 

Penzance 

Newquay 

Morecambe 


Carlisle 

Leeds 

rrctHi-Tyne 

Nottingham 

Anglesey 

Aberdeen 

Avtanora 

Eskdalenralr 

Kinloss 

Lerwick 

Prestwick 

Stornoway 

Wick 

These 


Sun  Raki 
Im  In 


22  72  cloudy 

18  64  cloudy 

20  68  sunny 

21  70  sunny 

22  72  sunny 

19  66  sunny 
22  72  sunny 

20  68  bright 

21  70  Onght 
21  70  sunny 
17  63  cloudy 
19  66  drizzle 


d5\  1£\  ;  /«: 

C—%4  4  12^-* 


<$■ 
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w  ClT  U  MODERATE, 


0.1 

- 

17 

63 

drizzle 

10 

.04 

18 

64 

ttiundr 

2.7 

.17 

IB 

64 

bnqht 

3.3 

- 

20 

68 

sunny 

0.9 

.17 

19 

66 

shower 

2.3 

- 

22 

72 

rain 

28 

.02 

21 

70 

ram 

3.8 

- 

23 

73 

ttiundr 

4.4 

.04 

20 

68 

ram 

12 

34 

18 

64 

thunor 

3.6 

22 

19 

66 

rain 

1.7 

.14 

18 

64 

ram 

4.5 

.02 

21 

70 

thuntfr 

• 

20 

15 

59 

ram 

10 

26 

17 

63 

ram 

13 

.41 

16 

61 

ram 

2.6 

23 

18 

64 

shower 

are  Thursday's  figures 


LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


Thunder  Temp:  max  6  am  to  6  pm.  25C  (77F); 
nwi  6  pm  to  6  am,  17C I83F)  Hum  way:  6  pm. 
53  per  cent.  Ram:  2Ahr  to  6  pm.  nn  Sun-  24  hr 
to  6  pm.  8.6nr.  Bar,  mean  sea  level,  6  pm. 
101 5.8  mSHbars,  faUnig. 

1.000  mHMwrs-KL5an. 


C  YESTERDAY  ) 

Temperatures  at  ndoay  yesterday:  c.  cloud;  f. 
lair;  r,  ram;  S.  Sun. 


Bristol  20  68 

Cardiff  18  54 

Edinburgh  14  57 

Glasgow  14  57 


14  57  c  Guernsey  17  63 

19  66  f  Inverness  14  57  c 

15  59  c  Jersey  18  64  f 

20  68  I  London  20  68  f 

18  54  c  MTidtster  16  61  f 

14  57  c  Newcastle  15  59  I 

14  57  f  RUdsway  15  59 


Gan  you  always  get  your  copy  of  The  Times? 

Dear  Newaeat,  please  ddiver/save  me  a  copy  of  The  Times 


C  TOWER  BRIDGE  ) 

Tower  Bndgo  win  be  lined  at  the  following 
ernes  today:  If  45am.  1pm  and  tomorrow  at 
3pm 


C  HIGHEST  &  LOWEST  ) 

Thursday;  -  Highest  day  temp  NorthoW  26C 
f79F).  lowest  day  max:  Cape  wrath.  Scotland 
13C  (55R;  highest  ramlal:  1 22ui;  highest 
sunshine.  Folkestone.  Kent  11  2hr. 

C  LIGHTING-UPTIME  ) 

TODAY 

London  7  56  pm  to  5.59  dm 
Bristol  8  06  pm  to  6  09  am 
Edinburgh  8  13  pm  to  8.07  am 
Manchester  8  07  pm  to  6  06  am 
Penzance  8  1 7  pm  to  622  am 

TOMORROW 

London  7.54  pm  to  6.01  am 
Bristol  8  04  pm  (a  6  ft  am 
Edinburgh  B  11  pm  to  6.09  am 
Manchester  8  04  pm  to  6.07  am 
Penzance  8.14  pm  lo  6  Z*  am 


NAME - 


ADDRESS - 
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The  winners  of  fast  Saturday's 
crossword  competition  arc  D '  E 
Barry.  Albany  Court.  Ham,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Surrey;  Canon  P  C  Collins. 
College  of  St  Barnabas.  Blackhcrrv 
Lane,  Lingfidd,  Surrey:  J  Si  La  w- 
rcnce.  Astetf  Street.  London;  H'  E 
Murdic.  5  Bathurst  Street.  London;  S 
Bun.  Stable  Cottage.  Dorstone. 
Hertfordshire. 

Doc  to  the  postal  dispute  the 
crossword  competition  is  suspended. 
Selection  of  winning  entries  for  the 
August  Bank  Holiday  Jumbo 

Crosword  has  been  delayed  ami]  the 
dispute  is  resolved. 

Cfndse  crossword,  page  62 


TODAY 

London  Bridge 

Aberdeen 

Avonmouth 

Belfast 

Cardiff 

Devonport 

Dover 

Fabnouth 

Glasgow 

Harwich 

Holyhead 

Him 

Bfraeotobe 

Leith 

Liverpool 

Lowestoft 

Margate 

Milford  Haven 

Newquay 

Oban 

Penzance 

Portland 

Portsmouth 

Shonrtum 

Southampton 

Swansea 

Tees 

W'floo-cn-Nz* 


HIGH  TIDES 


HT  PM  HT  TOMORROW  AM 

6  8  2.35  6  7  London  Bridge  25B 

40  2.06  4  0  Aberdeen  2.04 

12.1  802  12.4  Avonmouth  823 

3  0  1144  3  4  Be  Hast  — 

11.3  7  47  11  5  Cardiff  8.08 

5.0  6  38  5  3  Devonport  659 

6  3  11.59  6.1  Dover  .  - 

48  608  51  Fabnouth  629 

4.5  1 .52  4.1  Glasgow  1.37 

3.8  12.57  as  Harwich  12.50 

51  11.09  6.4  Holyhead  11.27 

7  0  7.18  68  Hufl  7.19 

8  5  6.47  8.7  Ilfracombe  7  04 

5  1  3  33  51  Ldtft  339 

8 8  - —  —  Liverpool  12.06 

2.4  10.43  2  3  Lowestoft  1025 

4.4  1240  4  5  Margate  1  t2 

6J  7.01  6.7  l»ford  Haver.  7.T8 

6-5  5.S2  6.7  Newquay  6.08 

3-6  6  31  3.8  OtMn  6.59 

5i  534  5.4  Penzance  534 

19  7  52  21  Portend  821 

r-  1211  4  5  Porwnouh  12.19 

5.9  —  —  Shoreham  12.05 

43  11.46  62  Southampton  ~— 

8.7  7.10  9.0  Swans*!  7.28 

51  429  50  Tees  434 

4.0  1220  4.0  Wltan-on-Nze  12.44 

Tide  measured  to  metres:  lsn=32808fL 

Hates  ant  BST 


HT  pm 

6.9  3  09 

4  0  235 

12.4  8  34 
—  12.11 

11.5  8.19 

5  2  7.10 

—  12.09 

5.0  6  40 

.  4  6  2.24 

3.9  1.00 

52  11.35 

73  746 

8  7  7.15 

5  2  4.01 

91  1223 

2  4  n.13 

43  1.08 

6  6  7.32 

6.7  622 

38  6.55 

53  6.06 

2.0  8  23 

4.4  12  39 

5.8  1£26 

—  12.11 

8.9  739 

52  4.59 

4.1  1231 


Informal  ion  supplied  by  Met  Office 


TODAY  Sunrises:  Sunsets:  TOMGRROW  Sunrises:  Sunsets: 

628  am  726  pm  6.29  am  734  pm 

Moon  rises:  Moon  sets :  Moan  rues:  Moon  sets : 

5.29  am  7.13  pm  6  39  am  722  pm 

New  Moon  Tomorrow  New  Moon  5.49am 


New  premises. 
New  stock. 
Traditional 
bargains. 

On  June  20  we  moved  to  our  enormous  new 
warehouse  in  Hackney.  We  took  with  us  the 
philosophy  which  had  served  us  well  for  over  60 
years  -  to  offer  London's  finest  selection  of  Oriental 
Uarpets  and  rugs  at  prices  which  are  considerably 
^wer  tlran  elsewhere.  So  now  is  the  time  to  visit 

Duval.  New  bigger  premises;  bigger  chan  ever  stock; 
truly  outstanding  bargains. 


THE  POUND 


Australia  $ 
Austria  Sch 
BekpumRr 
Canada $ 
Denmark  Xr 

ritJn,,,!  U1JL 
Himna  r nex 

France  Fr 

Germany  Dm 
Graeco  Dr 
HongKongS 
Ireland  Pi 
Italy  Lire 
Japan  Yen 


Netherlands  Gld 
Norway  Kr 
Portugal  Ese 
South  Africa  Rd 
Spam  Pte 
Sweden  Kr 

Switzerland  Fr 
USAS 

Yugoslavia  Oor 


338  149 

1110  11.50 

868,78  264.75 

4.60  4.10 

21GJ2S  20535 

1133  10-73 

176  231 

1.775  1-685 

5800  4800 


Sinking  (Chinese)  9'xfi'  Pakistani  Bothams  5'x3' 

Usually £595  now £450  UnbOK  «« 


Rates  tor  smalt  denorrauhon  bank  notes 
only  as  suppked  by  Barclays  Bank  pic. 
Different  rates  apply  to  travellers' 
cheques. 

Retail  Price  btder.  106.7  (July) 

***★★* 
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Executive  Editor 
David  Brewerton 

Clowes 
report 
with  DTI 

Sir  Godfrey  le  Quesnc’s  report 
on  the  Department  of  Trade’s 
handling  of  the  Barlow  Clowes 
affair  has  been  completed.  It 
was  sent  to  the  DTI  on 
Wedensday. 

The  report,  which  is  more 
than  ISO  pages  long,  will  be 
vetted  by  the  Department's 
lawyers.  A  DTI  spokesman 
confirmed  that  the  report  had 
arrived  and  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  soon  as  possible, 
subject  to  any  legal  considerat¬ 
ions. 

The  completion  of  the  re¬ 
port  does  not  mean  that  its 
publication  is  imminent.  Lord 
Young,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Trade  and  Industry,  who  is 
abroad,  win  not  be  back  at  the 
DTI  until  Wednesday. 

The  legal  constraints  which 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
publication  of  the  report  in¬ 
clude  provisions  in  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Services  Act  and  the 
Banking  Act  restricting  the 
disclosure  of  certain  confiden¬ 
tial  information. 

Moreover,  the  Government 
would  not  want  to  publish 
anything  in  the  report  which 
might  prejudice  the  trial  of  Mr 
Peter  Clowes,  the  former  head 
of  Barlow  Clowes.  He  has 
been  charged  with  destroying 
documents  —  which  he  denies. 


Green  moves  to  forefront  of  cinema  world 

Carlton  in  $780m 
Technicolor  deal 


ILLUSTRATION  by  ROY  &LSWORTH 


Carlton  Communications 
has  moved  to  centre-stage 
of  the  international  cin¬ 
ema  film  and  video  world 
in  a  deal  to  buy  the 
privately  owned  Techni¬ 
color  Holdings  group  for 
$780  million  (£458.8 
million). 

The  deal  is  to  be  funded  by 
loans  and  a  £364  million  rights 
issue. 

Carlton,  beaded  by  Mr 
Michael  Green,  has  developed 
since  1970  from  a  small-time 
photographic,  exhibition  and 
television  business  into  a 
multi-function  group  servic¬ 
ing  the  world's  television  mar¬ 
kets.  It  captured  Technicolor 
—  the  most  famous  trade  name 
of  the  silver  screen  -  after  two 
months’  persistent  pursuit  of 


By  Colin  Campbell 


its  owner,  Mr  Ronald  Per- 
elman.  the  American 
entrepreneur. 

The  magic  of  Technicolor 
has  over  the  years  touched  a 
variety  of  films  and  miles  of 
footage  from  Gone  with  the 
Wind  to  Crocodile  Dundee  II. 

Mr  Green  said  that  having 
decided  that  Technicolor 
would  be  a  good  Hi  for 
Carlton.  “I  nearly  drove  Mr 
Perelman  crazy"  in  persuad¬ 
ing  him  to  sell.  Mr  Green 
added  that  Carlton  had  made 
the  approach  to  Mr  Perelman 
to  sell  Technicolor,  and  that 
there  were  no  other  bidders. 

He  also  admitted  that 
though  stock  exchange  con¬ 
ditions  might  not  appear  to  be 
right,  he  had  tested  market 
opinion  and  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  group's  20 


main  shareholders  to  seize  the 
opportunity. 

■  Carlton  will  make  a  17-fbr- 
20  rights  issue  at  5S5p  a  share 
and  draw  down  on  five-year 
term  loan  facilities  of  $200 
million  to  pay  for  the  deal. 

Carlton's  share  price  fell 
99p  to  585p. 

The  Technicolor  deal  is 
expected  to  be  finalized  by 
early  next  month,  and  al¬ 
though  net  gearing  on  day  one 
of  the  acquisition  will  rise  to 
55  per  cent,  no  earnings 
dilution  is  expected.  Gearing 
should  be  down  to  zero  again 
within  18  months,  and  an¬ 
alysts  are  forecasting  that 
Carlton's  profits  should  be 
considerably  enhanced. 

Technicolor  was  established 


industry.  Today’s  activities 
include  the  duplication  of  pre¬ 
recorded  vid<»  cassettes  for 
the  home  video  market  and 
the  provision  of  film  process¬ 
ing  and  print  duplication  ser¬ 
vices  to  leading  film  studios. 

The  business  is  a  strong 
generator  of  cash,  the  film 
industry  is  currently  enjoying 
a  strong  revival  in  the  world’s 
key  markets,  and  the  video 
business  remains  a  growth 
market. 

Technicolor  currently  has 
exclusive  contracts  with 
Warner  Brothers,  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney,  Lorimar,  HBO  and 
CBS/Fox  for  video  cassette 
duplication.  Customers  who 
are  exclusively  contracted  to 
use  Technicolor’s  film 


Road  to  stardom  from  age  of  15 


for  Rolls 


Rolls-Royce  yesterday  won  a 
£400  million  order  for  engines 
for  a  new  military  helicopter, 
which  means  that  leading 
British  companies  have  an¬ 
nounced  orders  worth  well 
over  £1  billion  during  the 
Farnborough  Air  Show  week. 

Rolls-Royce,  in  partnership 
with  the  French  company 
t  urbcmeca,  has  invested 
more  than  £100  million 
developing  the  RTM  322  en¬ 
gine  for  the  helicopters,  of 
which  !6!  have  already  been 
ordered  by  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

Air  show,  page  19 

Cookson  offer  J 

Cookson  Group,  the  chemi-  I 
cals  and  metals  group,  looks 
set  to  walk  away  from  its  ! 
contested  £25.7  million  bid  for 
WoistenJioJme  Rink,  the  met¬ 
al  powders  company,  after 
failing  to  increase  its  terms. 

Yesterday,  its  last  opportu¬ 
nity  to  raise  its  bid,  it  sur¬ 
prised  the  market  by  merely 
extending  its  existing  offer  for 
iO  days  to  September  23.  It 
has  shares  and  acceptances 
totalling  just  1 .2  per  cent  of  its 
target.  Wolstenholme  shares 
dropped  93p  to  425p,  at  which 
price  they  are  just  ahead  of  the 
cash  alternative  and  of  the 
five-for-three  shares  offer, 
given  a  Cookson  price  off  lp 
to246p. 

Maine  selloff 

Raine  Industries,  the  con¬ 
struction  group  involved  in  a 
battle  with  Tarmac  for  control 
of  Ruberoid,  is  selling  an 
Aberdeen  office  complex, 
consisting  of  four  properties, 
for  £31  million. 

Meanwhile,  Tarmac  raised 
its  stake  in  Ruberoid  yes¬ 
terday  from  8.5  per  cent  to 
1 1.5  per  cent.  Ruberoid  shares 
fell  a  further  5p  to  160p  price 
amid  fears  that  neither  of  the 
rwo  bids  wifi  succeed. 

SIB  go-ahead 

The  Securities  and  Invest¬ 
ments  Board  has  given  full 
recognition  to  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Cambridge  joy 

The  offer  by  Cambridge  Elec¬ 
tronic  Industries  for  InfraRed. 
the  New  Jersey  company 
quoted  on  the  USM,  was 
declared  unconditional  after 
CE1  announced  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  acceptances,  covering 
84  per  cent  of  InfraRed.  GETs 
stake  is  now  91.3  cent. 


At  the  age  of  15,  Michael 
Green  was  just  another  star- 
struck  youngster.  Now,  still  on 
the  right  side  of  40,  he  is  well 
on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
media  tycoon. 

As  the  boss  of  one  of  tbe 
best  known  names  in  the  film 
world.  Technicolor,  Mr  Green 
will  in  future  have  a  high 
profile.  But  to  those  In  the 
visual  media,  his  company  is 
already  established  as  one  of 
the  biggest  and  the  best. 

In  the  Cfty,  Mr  Green’s 
name  is  already  well  known, 
bis  shares  being  a  favourite 
with  performance-oriented 
fund  managers. 

From  a  wealthy  textile  fam¬ 
ily,  he  was  still  in  his  teens 


in  1915,  and  is  the  founder  of  processing  services  include 
the  colour  film  processing  Warner  Bros  mid  Tri-Star. 

n  -g  £"  The  name  -Technicolor  is 

OI  I  ^  protected  by  trade  mark 

O  registrations  in  84  countries, 

takeover  of  FSL  Publications,  For  the  year  ended  Decem- 
the  old  Fleet  Street  Letter  ber,  1987,  Technicolor’s  pre¬ 
share- tipping  operation.  The  tax  profits  were  $46.9  million 
acquisition  of  The  Moving  on  net  sales  of  $288.9  million.  ■ 
Picture  Company,  gave  Net  assets  being  acquired  are  i 
Carlton  Commuicationg  an  warranted  at  $183  million, 
important  position  in  TV  Estimates  for  the  six  months 
commercials  production.  ended  July  2  suggest  Techni- 

Mr  Green's  £82  million  bid  color’s  pre-tax  profits  were 
for  Thames  Television  3  years  $33.9  million  on  net  sales  of 
ago  was  blocked  by  the  In-  $184.6  million.  The  pros- 


Michael  Green:  success  story 

when  be  bongbt  his  first 
company,  Carlton  Artists. 
Farther  snccessfal  ac¬ 
quisitions  enabled  him  to  go 
public  in  1983  via  a  reverse 


GrandMet  complains  to  EC 
over  Pernod  shut-out  bid 


By  Graham  Searjeant,  Financial  Editor 


Grand  Metropolitan  has  for¬ 
mally  complained  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Commission 

competition  office  over  Per- 
nod-Ri card’s  actions  in  the 
bid  battle  for  Irish  Distillers 
Group. 

It  contends  that  Pemod- 
Ricard’s  attempt  to  stage  a 
shut-out  bid  for  1 1X3  by 
seeking  irrevocable  commit¬ 
ments  in  advance  was  un¬ 
competitive.  Pemod's  move 
came  while  GrandMei's  sub¬ 
sidiary.  GC&C  Brands,  was 
banned  from  raising  its  offer. 

The  European  Commission 
ruled  against  an  earlier  bid  by 
GC&C  —  then  a  consortium  of 


GrandMet,  Allied-Lyons  and 
Guinness  —  mainly  on  the 
grounds  that  the  consortium's 
plan  to  split  the  IDG  brands 
between  the  three  firms 
amounted  to  an  anti-compet¬ 
itive  cartel. 

GrandMet  was  allowed  to 
continue  with  the  bid  on  its 
own,  but  the  ruling  forced  it  to 
set  aside  the  irrevocable 
commitment  of  FlI-FvlTes, 
IDG’s  biggest  shareholder,  to 
the  earlier  offer  in  order  to 
create  a  competitive  bidding 
situation. 

Pemod  is  now  trying  to 
enforce  what  it  claims  was  a 
similar  irrevocable  commit¬ 
ment  by  FII  to  its  own  Jr450p 


Laird  jumps  18%  to  f  17.4m 


Laird  Group,  the  motor 
component  and  transport 
conglomerate,  has  raised  pre¬ 
tax  profits  by  18  per  cent  to 
£17.4  million  on  a  32  per  cent 
rise  in  turnover  to  £254  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  first  half of  the  year. 

Half-year  earnings  are  up  17 
per  cent  to  1 3.3p  per  share  and 
the  interim  dividend  has  been 
raised  by  13  per  cent  from 
3. Ip  to  3. 5p  per  share. 

The  stock  market  was  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  results  and 
Laird  shares  fell  I  ip  (o  246p. 

The  sealings  systems  di- 


By  Our  Financial  Editor 

vision,  which  mainly  makes 
car  body  seals  in  France  and 
West  Germany,  increased  pre- 
jnteresi  profit  by  £1.9  million 
114  per  cent)  to  £15.1  million, 
despite  exchange  rate  move¬ 
ments  costing  £800,000. 

The  results  include  the  first 


three-month  contribution  of  profits  of  £760,000  compared 
£2.1  million  from  CPIO.  the  with  a  1987  first-half  loss  of 


former  Renault  components 
subsidiary  bought  by  Laird  for 
£22  million  cash  in  March. 

Mr  Erik  Porter.  Laird's 
group  managing  director,  said 
order  books  were  strong  in  the 


dependent  Broadcasting  An-  pective  price/earnings  ratio  at 
thority.  which  Carlton  is  acquiring 

Carlton  has  performed  Technicolor  is  II. 
spectacularly  wefl  in  financial  Hie  enlarged  Carlton  group 

terms  over  the  past  fonr  years,  will  operate  subsidiaries  in 
Profits  have  moved  from  £3 5  London,  Malvern,  New  York, 
million  to  £33.7  million  while  San  Francisco,  Hollywood, 
earnings  per  share  are  show-  Michigan,  Philadelphia, 
ing  a  compound  growth  rate  of  Rome  and  Helmond,  The 
55  per  cent.  Netherlands.  : 

Ins  to  EC  Maxwell 

■rait  hid  ‘may  raise 

out  orn  us  offer, 

tor 

offer.  The  success  of  Pemod’s  Wolfgang  Mnacha- 
lower  offer  depends  on  the  Mr  Robert  Maxwell,  the  pub- 
result  of  court  action,  in  Dub-  lisher  and  chairman  of  Max- 
in  against  FIX.  well  Communication  Corpor¬ 

ation,  yesterday  suggested  his 
GrandMet  raised  its  share-  $2.2  billion  (£13  million)  bid 
holding  in  IDG  to  13  per  cent  for  Macmillan,  the  indepen- 
an  Thursday  and  bought  fUr-  dent  US  publishing  group, 
iber  shares  yesterday.  may  be  increased. 

During  a  special  meeting  of 
The  IDG  board,  which  MCC  shareholders,  which  was 
backed  Pemod’s  bid  on  Mon-  held  to  sanction  Mr  Maxwell’s 
day,  says  it  is  not  in  a  position  acquisition  plans,  he  said 
io  give  shareholders  any  fur-  there  was  "willingness  and 
[her  advice.  But  Grand  Met  ability  to  discuss  increasing 
questioned  yesterday  why  our  present  $80-a-«bare  offer.” 
[DG  did  not  give  any  opinion  Mr  Maxwell’s  comments 
if  iis  latest  bid,  which  is  follow  the  rejection  of  his  bid 
substantially  higher  than  Per-  by  Macmillan  as  inadequate 
nod's  and  was  made  a  day  two  weeks  ago.  It  is  believed 
before  Pemod's.  that  Macmillan  was  holding 

_ _  talks  with  other  companies. 

f—m  a  Mr  Maxwell  said  he  was 

>JL  jj  /I  win  prepared  to  increase  his  alter- 
dw  JL  /  •‘Till  native  offer  for  Macmillan's 
information  companies  from 
$1.1  billion  to  at  least  $1.4 
.  •  a..—.,  r  billion.  But  Mr  Maxwell  said 

uropean  motor  industry  for  j^s  intention  was  to  bid 

b ,  _r  for  the  whole  company. 

Pre-mterKt  profits  of  the  Market  analysts  have  said 
-rvi“  industries ^  division  informations  businesses 
iged  down  from  £3.5  million  wouid  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
>  £j.3  million.  mj.  Maxwell, 

The  specialist  engineering  Mr  Maxwell  intends  to  fi- 
,v“l0n  *  rnj?Se«nnpre'intere^  nance  the  deal  through  a  $1.4 
<£56®'00S  compand  billion  convertible  loan  notes 

nnl987  ac?*  °m?-  of  and  a  $1  billion  loan  from 
240.000  and  a  £1.5  mdhon  Samuel  Montagu, 
rofil  for  the  whole  ofl987.  ■  9  Mr  Maxwell  has  acquired  a 

Higher  sales  helped  the  30  per  cent  shareholding  in 
an  sport  systems  businesses  panani,  an  Italian  children’s 
half-year  profits  to  publishing  company,  from  Si- 
.00.000.  gnor  Carlo  de  Benedetli. 


offer.  Hie  success  of  Pemod’s 
lower  offer  depends  on  the 
result  of  court  action  in  Dub¬ 
lin  against  FIX. 

GrandMet  raised  its  share¬ 
holding  in  IDG  to  13  per  cent 
on  Thursday  and  bought  fur¬ 
ther  shares  yesterday. 

The  IDG  board,  which 
backed  Pemod's  bid  on  Mon¬ 
day,  says  it  is  not  in  a  position 
to  give  shareholders  any  fur¬ 
ther  advice.  But  Grand  Met 
questioned  yesterday  why 
IDG  did  not  give  any  opinion 
of  its  latest  bid,  which  is 
substantially  higher  than  Per- 
nod's  and  was  made  a  day 
before  Pemod’s. 


European  motor  industry  for 
die  second  half 
Pre-interest  profits  of  the 
service  industries  division 
edged  down  from  £3.5  million 
to  £3.3  million. 

The  specialist  engineering 
division  made  pre-interest 


£240.000  and  a  £1.5  million 
profit  for  the  whole  of  1987. 

Higher  sales  helped  the 
transport  systems  businesses 
to  double  half-year  profits  to 
£200.000. 


£19. 3  m 


to  LHW  founders 


THE 
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0898  141  141 

•  Stockwatch  gives  in¬ 
stant  access  to  more  than 
10,000  share,  unit  trust 
and  bond  prices.  The 
information  you  require  is 
on  the  following  telephone 
numbers: 

•  Stock  market  com¬ 
ment  General  market 
0898  121220;  Company 
news  0898  121221;  Act 
ive  shares  0898  121225; 
USM  0898  121250  j 


!  .By  Lawrence  Lever 
Dividends  of  £19.3  million 
have  been  paid  to  two  former 
directors  of  LHW  Futures,  the 
futures  broker  that  attracted  a 
storm  of  criticism  for  its  high- 
pressure  selling  io  private 
clients. 

Mr  John  Hughes  and  Mr 
Jeremv  Walsh,  both  in  their 
■  30s,  own  83  per  cent  of  the 
shares  in  LHW’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  although  both  resigned 
as  directors  of  LHW  Futures 
some  time  ago.  Their  divi¬ 
dend  payout  from  LHW  puts 
them  comfortably  among  Brit¬ 
ain's  highest  earners. 

However  their  sharehold¬ 
ings  in  LHW  will  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  Association  of 
Futures  Brokers  and  Dealers, 
the  self-regulatory  f  jganiza- 
tion  (SRO)  to  which  LHW  has 
again  applied  for  membership. 
The  AFBD  rejected  a  previous 
LHW  applicauon  in  1986. 

While  Mr  Hughes  and  Mr 
Walsh  were  on  the  board  of 
LHW,  the  company  gained  a 


wi 


High  earners:  John  Hughes  (left)  and  Jeremy  Walsh 
unsuited  to  the  high  risks  million  respectively. 


•  Calls  charged  at  5p  for  reputation  for  charging  exces- 
8  seconds  peak  and  12  ^ve  commissions  on  future: 
seconds  off-peak  includ-  contracts  which  were  aggres- 
inn  MAT  sively  sold  over  the  telephone 

mB  vni*  to  thousands  of  private  cli- 

-  a**  ents.  Many  clients  were  totally 


involved  in  futures  dealings 
and  lost  thousand  s  of  pounds. 
Moreover,  the  high  commis¬ 
sions  LHW  charged  meant  the 
odds  were  heavily  weighted 
against  their  clients  making 
overall  profits  from  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  firm. 

LHW's  tactics  resulted  in 
enormous  profits  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  It  made  £19.4  million 
pre-tax  profits  in  the  year  to 
March  31.  1986  and  £10.6 
million  the  following  year. 
Turnover  in  those  two  years 
ivas  £363  million  and  £26.7 


LHW  Futures’  profits  pro¬ 
vided  most  of  the  profits  made 
by  the  parent  company,  LHW 
Holdings,  in  1986  and  1987. 
In  those  years  LHW  Holdings 
made  a  total  profit  before  lax 
of  £37.8  million. 

The  profits  enabled  it  to  pay 
a  dividend  of  £23  million 
covering  both  years.  Mr 
Hughes  and  Mr  Walsh,  who 


was  one  of  the  founding 
directors  of  LHW  Futures  in 
1981  with  Mr  Walsh. 

LHW  Futures  has  had  a 
clean  sweep  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  reduced  its  staff  by  two- 
thirds.  slashed  its  commission 
rates  and  made  other  changes 
aimed  at  securing  member¬ 
ship  of  the  AFBD.  It  needs 
membership  of  an  SRO  or  the 
Securities  and  Investments 
Board  to  continue  in  business. 

Mr  Brian  Edgeley,  now 
chairman  of  LHW  Futures, 
says  Mr  Walsh  and  Mr 
Hughes  “have  no  executive 
role  in  the  company  at  all."  He 
said:  “They  might  from  time 
to  time  ask  us  a  few  questions, 
but  the  executive  decisions  are 
taken  by  the  existing  manage¬ 
ment". 

The  days  of  complaints  to  the 
press  against  LHW  appear  to 
be  over.  However,  the  changes 
have  also  contributed  to  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the 
company's  profits.  LHW 
Holdings  was  itself  estimating 


each  own  about  40  per  cent  of  that  profits  for  the  group 
the  shares  in  the  parent  com-  would  be  unlikely  to  exceed  £3 


The  ‘silver  set’  pockets 
benefits  of  higher  rates 


Higher  building  society  saving 
and  mortgage  rates,  due  to  be 
announced  over  the  next  few 
days,  will  tip  the  economic 
scales  further  in  favour  of  the 
elderly  —  the  silver-haired  set 

The  over-55s  hold  nearly 
two-thirds  of  personal  savings 
in  Britain  but  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  mortgages.  They  are 
the  leading  beneficiaries  m  the 
personal  sector  of  any  rise  in 
interest  rates. 

“Older  people  have  finan¬ 
cial  assets  and  they  certainly 
stand  to  gain  when  interest 
rates  go  up,”  said  Mrs  Evelyn 
Brodie,  economist  at  Morgan 
Grenfell,  the  merchant  bank. 

And  there  is  evidence  that 
people  in  this  age  group, 
traditionally  cautious  in  their 
spending  behaviour,  are  spla¬ 
shing  out  a  lot  more,  on 
expensive  holidays,  new  cars 
and  specialized  housing.  Al- 


By  Oar  City  Staff 

ready  the  spending  power  of 
the  over-5  5s  is  approaching 
that  of  the 2545  bracket,  from 
which  the  biggest  proportion 
of  consumer  spending  has 
come  traditionally. 

The  new  factor  in  the 
situation  of  the  “young  el¬ 
derly”  is  that  of  inheritance. 
The  post-war  housing  boom 

Older  but  richer 

means  that  over  the  next  15  to 
20  years,  those  reaching  the 
end  of  their  own  working  life 
will  be  inheriting  properties 
from  their  parents. 

Those  in  the  over-55  age 
group  are  expected  to  be  the 
main  beneficiaries  of  such 
inheritance  which,  on  Morgan 
Grenfell  calculations,  will 
reach  £25  billion  annually  by 
the  end  of  tbe  century. 

The  result  of  this,  together 


with  better  private  pensions, 
rising  incomes  and  improved 
financial  planning,  is  that 
many  elderly  people  will  no 
longer  be  forced  to  adjust  their 
circumstances  to  actual  and 
approaching  retirement  as 
much  as  in  the  past 

The  over-55s  have  typically 
paid  off  their  mortgages  and 
their  children  have  usually  left 
the  family  home,  sharply  red¬ 
ucing  the  financial  commit¬ 
ment  in  this  area  If  they 
decide  to  move  to  specialized 
retirement  homes,  or  other 
types  of  smaller  property,  they 
stand  to  make  large  capital 
gains  from  selling  their  exist¬ 
ing  home. 

Companies  are  now  market¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  products  to 
the  “young  elderly"  market. 
The  trend  is  growing  for 
specialist  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  over-55s. 


v  £50,000  Houses 
**£30,000? 

It  s  NOW  possible  with  BES 


^BggTWhtfisW 

k  stands  tor  die  Business  Expansion 
Scheme.  This  allows  you  to  invest  in  shares  in 
an  unquoted  company  and  to  obtain  tax 
relief  on  the  whole  of  your  investment.  This 
ghes  you  a  discount  on  your  investment  of 
25% -40%.  tbu  have  to  huld  rhe  shares  for 
five  years  or  lose  your  relief  but,  when  you  sell 
a frer  five  years,  there  is  no  Capital  Gains  Tax 
on  any  profit. 

Isn't  it  a  risky  investment? 

All  investment  carries  risk.  However,  since 
the  last  Budget,  you  can  now  invest  in 
companies  which  own  and  let  residential 
property  Vau  can  decide  whether  the 
expression  “sate  as  houses”  makes  sense. 

What's  the  catch? 

None  really  The  Government  want  to 
encourage  an  increase  in  rented 
accommodation.  A  residential  housing 
company,  to  quality  for  BES  must  let  its 
properties  under  “xssu  red  tenon  riesT  This 
means  at  a  commercial  open  market  rent - 
freely  negotiated  without  reference  to  the 
Renr  Act.  The  tenant  has  security  of  tenure 
but  only  at  this  market  rent,  which  can 
increase  year  by  year. 

Whare  are  the  properties? 

Anywhere  you  like.  \ft-  realise  people  hate 
strong  views  on  property  Some  favour  the 
North,  some 'Whiles  and  some  London. 
Through  The  Fim  Johnson  Fry  Residential 
Property  BES  Scheme  we  offer  you  7  Regions. 
Choose  whichever  you  like,  vve  have  a 
company  investing  in  each. 

What  about  the  income? 

If  you  wont  income -ask  for  ir.Vfe  offer 
one  company  which  will  payout  die  majority 
of  its  income  as  dividends.  These  dividends 
are  impossible  to  project  precisely  and  will 
depend  upon  a  number  of  (actors. 

Wntshatrid  I  invest  new? 

There  are  two  reasons: 
f!|  ifyoumvi^  before  October  6th  you  can 
carry  back  half  (max.  £5,000)  of your 
investment  into  the  last  tax  year,  when  tax 
rates  were  higher. 

(2)  Vfe  believe  several  hundred  million 
pounds  will  be  invested  in  this  type  of 
company  during  this  tax  year.  The  impact 


on  prices,  particularly  outside  the  South 
East,  of  rhis  weight  of  money  may  be 
substantial. 

Why  should  I  invest  through  Johnson  Fry? 

We  hare  raised  £  130  million  for  BES 
investment  in  over  5U  companies  in  the  Ijst 
four  years,  making  us  easily  the  largest  BES 
sponsor.  We  have  got  to  this  position  because 
people  trust  our  judgement,  particular!'  in 
picking  good  assets  and  management.  Two  of 
our  early  BES  property  companies  have 
recently  been  floated  on  The  Stock  Exchange 
with  their  combined  capirjlisation  being  in 
excess  of  £65  million  -  so  we  know 
something  about  propern: 

How  do  I  get  rey  money  oat? 

The  simplest  way  is  for  all  of  the  properties 
to  be  sold  after  five  years  <  some  will  be 
vacant,  some  not)  and  for  the  cash  to  be 
distributed  to  the  shareholders.  Other  e.xir 
route*  such  as  a  Stuck  Excha  nge  quotation 
are  also  possible. 

How  do  I  find  out  more? 

We  expect  a  lot  of  Investors  will  be 
interested  in  this  idea  who  have  not  mtesred 
in  BES  before.  Ask  for  our  “BES  and  Assured 
Tenancies*’  pack  and  this  should  hvlpyou.  We 
will  jlsi.isend  you  The  First Julmson  Fry 
Resident  ijl  Property  BES  Scheme 
memorandum  which  will  pur  you  all  die 
details  and  an  Application  form. 

SIMPLY  HU  IN  AND  RETURN  THE  COUPON 
BELOW  OR  CALL  US  ON 
|01 1 433  0924 124  hours). 

I  Please  send  ire-:  ! 

j  Thf  Imijuhnuafn  Rnilrmpl  Propcm  fltSrocnKrrj&hnn  j 


j  TeL  No.  j  Bus.). 

I _ 


PbSKtuk. 
I  Home  j _ 


THU*  j 

JOHNSON  FRY pi. 

hm,r*  H'W.  i*  fcmnyn Shirt. L*«'s]i«i yX  P'l  ■  |«Z 

Telephone:  01-439  0924 


pany.  picked  up  £19.3  million 
between  them.  Mr  Hughes, 
who  now  lives  in  Switzerland, 


million  in  the  financial  year  to 
March  1988,  compared  to  £14 
million  the  previous  year. 
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The  meaning  of  LIFFE 


From  the  visitors’  gallery,  the  floor  of  the  London  International  Financial  Futures  Exchange  looks  like  a  psychedelic  version  of  the  Stewards' 


Enclosure  at  Henley.  William  Kay  decodes  the  multicoloured  blazers  and  the  tick-tack  of  the  East  End  boys  who  inspired  a  West  End  hit 


As  far  as  Marc  Bailey's 
friends  down  at  his 
local  pub  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he's  the  one 
with  some  sort  of  job  in  the 
City.  He  doesn't  like  to  bore 
them  with  lengthy  explana¬ 
tions,  but  in  his  line  of  work  he 
can  face  a  personal  gain  or  loss 
off  100,000  in  a  day. 

“If  I  said  something  like 
that,  they’d  probably  think  I 
was  making  it  up,"  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “and  I  wouldn't  blame 
them,  so  I  prefer  not  to  get 
into  it." 

In  Bailey's  working  life, 
“local"  has  a  very  different 
meaning  from  when  he  is  back 
home.  For  he  is  a  local  on  the 
London  International  Finan¬ 
cial  Futures  Exchange,  known 
as  LIFFE  (pronounced  “life"). 

On  the  LIFFE  trading  floor, 
a  local  is  the  slang  term  for  an 
individual  member  who  buys 
and  sells  financial  futures 
contracts  on  his  or  her  own 
account.  Everything  they 
make  is  theirs  to  keep,  but 
they  also  have  to  cover  losses 
out  of  their  own  pocket. 

Financial  futures  contracts 
are  commitments  to  buy  or 
sell  standard  amounts  of  for¬ 
eign  currency  or  financial 
securities  at  a  preset  date  and 
price,  up  to  nine  months 
ahead.  They  are  similar  in 
some  respects  to  traded  op¬ 
tions,  but  the  crucial  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  options  confer 
rights  while  futures  confer 
obligations. 

UFFE  trades  contracts  in 
gilts,  US  Treasury  Bonds, 
Eurodollar  interest  rates,  ster¬ 
ling.  the  dollar-market  rate 
and  even  the  FT-SE  100-share 
index.  They  can  be  very  handy 
for  a  company  or  a  pension 
fund  that  wants  to  hedge  the 
value  of  a  portfolio,  to  know 
how  much  interest  it  will  have 
to  pay  or  receive,  or  at  what 
exchange  rate  it  will  be  able  to 
translate  money  owing  or 
owed  on  a  certain  date. 

They  are  also  tailor-made 
for  speculation.  Every  prudent 
pension  fund  that  wants  to 


insure  against  risk  has  to  be 
matched  by  someone  willing 
to  take  on  that  risk  in  return 
for  the  chance  of  a  killing.  It  is 
a  neat  historical  accident  that 
LIFFE  is  housed  in  the  300- 
yea  r-o  Id  Royal  Exchange 
building  between  Mansion 
House  and  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  —  the  site  of  some  of  the 
most  desperate  scenes  the  City 
has  ever  witnessed,  at  the 
height  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
fever  in  1720. 

The  beauty  of  trading  in 
these  contracts  on  an  ex¬ 
change  is  that  if  the  potential 
losses  mount  it  is  always 
possible  to  sell  the  obligations 
under  the  contract  to  someone 
else  —  at  a  price. 

Financial  futures  can  also 
be  used  to  arbitrage  by  spot¬ 
ting  tiny  differences  in  price 
be  ween  the  futures  contract 
and  the  price  of  the  underlying 
securities. 

Futures  markets  began  in 
the  United  Stales  1 6  years  ago, 
as  inflation  gripped  the  west¬ 
ern  world  and  sent  share 
prices,  interest  rates  and  ex¬ 
change  rates  spiralling  out  of 
control.  LIFFE  was  launched 
10  years  after  its  American 
counterparts,  but  London's 
pivotal  position  in  world  time 
zones  has  enabled  it  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  as  a  key  staging  post 

in  the  24-hour  trading  game 

that  goes  on  round  the  globe  in 
futures  as  the  world’s  leading 
banks  and  securities  houses 
try  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  ravages  of  an  uncertain 
world. 

It  is  an  esoteric  business 
that  -  despite  the  helpful 
visitors'  gallery  at  LIFFE  — 
was  largely  unknown  to  the 
public  until  the  play  Serious 
Money  depicted  the  dealers  in 
their  multicoloured  jackets 
shouting  at  one  another  in  the 
pits  where  trading  takes  place. 

The  pits  arc  three-tiered 
oblongs  supervised  by  a 
LIFFE  monitoring  desk,  and 
they  each  specialize  in  one 
type  of  contract  They  are 
arranged  like  that  because 


ROO  SHONE 


Holding  the  secrets  of  LIFFE:  the  Royal  Exchange  building  has  been  the  home  of  the  financial  futures  dealers  for  six  years 


there  is  no  quicker  way  of 
communicating  than  shouting 
and  giving  hand  signals  to  say 
how  many  contracts  you  want 
to  bid  or  offer. 

Unlike  the  Stock  Exchange 
before  Big  Bang,  where  a 
broker  and  jobber  would  qui¬ 
etly  compare  prices,  LIFFE 
revolves  around  bursts  of 
frantic  activity  sparked  off 
when  a  price  change  is  an¬ 
nounced,  ora  big  new  buyer  or 
seller  enters  the  pit  The 
resulting  chain  reaction  can 
last  several  minutes. 

Then  the  market  settles  and 
the  traders  go  back  to  discuss¬ 
ing  last  night’s  TV  or  the 
prospects  for  Saturday’s  foot¬ 
ball.  But  while  they  chat  they 
are  all  busy  recalculating  their 
positions. 


The  ones  employed  by  the 
big  brokers  like  Barclays  Bank 
or  Goldman  Sachs  usually 
stand  on  the  top  tier  of  the  pit, 
near  the  edge,  so  that  they  can 
swap  signals  with  their  col¬ 
leagues  manning  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  phones  in  boxes  down 
either  side  of  the  floor  area. 
They  are  also  in  a  good 
position  to  deal  with  their 
counterparts  from  other  major 
firms. 

In  the  middle,  at  the  lowest 
level,  tend  to  stand  traders 
from  the  smaller  firms  and  the 
locals,  of  whom  there  are 
about  60  on  LIFFE.  They 
have  less  need  to  keep  in  touch 
with  lie  boxes  and  are  better 
placed  there  to  find  a  deal  in  a 
size  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
comfortable  with. 


But  Marc  Bailey,  who 
claims  to  be  one  of  the  five 
biggest  locals,  admitted  that 
he  has  held  as  many  as  4,000 
contracts  in  gilts,  his  speci¬ 
ality.  As  each  gilt  contract  is 
worth  £50,000,  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  profits  or  losses  to 
be  made  from  £200  million  of 
British  government  stock. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  best 
way  for  a  Barlow  Clowes 
investor  to  recoup  his  or  her 
nestegg.  Indeed,  there  are  very 
few  private  clients  investing 
on  LIFFE,  and  then  they  are 
extremely  rich  individuals 
who  have  been  advised  to  put 
a  few  thousand  pounds  at  risk 
on  the  futures  after  they  have 
built  up  a  widespread  port¬ 
folio  of  more  traditional 
securities. 


However,  Bailey  argues  that 
it  can  be  a  lucrative  means  of 
investing  for  someone  who  is 
willing  to  make  a  full-time 
career  of  it  by  becoming  a 
local.  “It  appeals  to  certain 
types  of  people,"  he  said. 
“You’ve  only  got  yourself  to 
blame  if  things  go  wrong,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  possibil¬ 
ities  are  limitless.  Some  are 
aggressive,  going  for  every¬ 
thing,  on  the  phone  to  Singa¬ 
pore  in  the  early  morning  and 
Chicago  late  at  night  Others 
will  do  one  trade,  in  and  out 
and  go  off  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee.  We  often  say  that  it's  a 
marathon,  not  a  sprint  and 
you’ve  got  to  persevere.’’ 

The  last  two  or  three  years 
have,  of  course,  provided  rich 
pickings  as  the  level  of  busi¬ 


ness  has  gone  up  and  up,  and 
price  movements  have  been 
big  enough  to  create  opportu¬ 
nities.  Last  year,  Bailey 
claimed,  a  number  of  locals 
made  what  he  laconically 
referred  to  as  “six  figures’’  - 
over  £100,000  —  and  a  few 
made  seven  figures,  or  more 
than  £1  million.  Most  are  aged 
between  25  and  35. 

Lasl  October  19.  the  stock 
market's  Black  Monday,  was 
frightening,  he  admitted.  But 
UFFE  fared  better  than  the 
Stock  Exchange,  because  it  has 
only  one  stock  index  contract, 
in  the  FT-SE  100  index.  Gilts 
did  quite  well  that  day,  as 
investors  rushed  into  a  de¬ 
pendable  security. 

What  have  you  got  to  lose  as 
a  local?  There  are  two  main 
costs:  a  margin  requirement 
and  the  price  of  an  exchange 
seat. 

There  are  373  seats  on 
UFFE.  Demand  has  steadily 
increased  as  the  volume  of 
business  on  the  market  has 
grown,  to  the  point  where  they 
were  selling  outright  for 
£220,000  or  leased  for  around 
£40,000  a  year. 

However,  LIFFE  had  a 
rights  issue  of  shares  in  July. 
That  created  a  new  class  of 
neshicted  trading  permit  en¬ 
abling  holders  to  deal  in  all 
contracts  except  the  four  big¬ 
gest  -  Long  Gill,  US  Treasury 
Bond,  Three-month  Sterling 
and  Eurodollars.  The  effect 
has  been  to  cut  leases  to  as 
little  as  £1,000  a  month. 

Locals  also  have  to  be 
affiliated  to  a  general  clearing 
member,  which  is  one  of  the 
big  firms,  who  agree  to  pul  the 
local's  trades  through  the 
clearing  system  so  that  every¬ 
one  else  knows  that  they  can 
rely  on  contracts  or  payments 
being  delivered. 

In  return  for  that  service, 
the  local  pays  a  basic  £2  per 
“round  trip”  covering  the 
buying  and  selling  of  a  con¬ 
tract.  So  when  Bailey  held 
4,000  gilts  contracts,  his  clear¬ 
ing  member  would  have  made 


£8.000  by  the  time  they  were 
all  sold  again. 

Not  bad  money,  but  to 
cover  the  risk  of  default  the 
local  has  to  put  up  a  £25,000 
margin.  That  is  working  cap¬ 
ital  and  effectively  acts  as  a 
float,  but  if  it  is  all  lost  the 
local  has  to  find  another 
£2S,000  to  keep  trading. 

Individuals  can  get  on  to 
LIFFE  in  one  of  two  basic 
ways:  either  by  taking  the 
exchange’s  induction  course, 
lasting  three  to  six  months,  or 
by  going  to  work  for  one  of  the 
big  firms  and  working  up  from 
being  a  clerk  to  a  trader. 

That  might  take  a  year  or 
two,  by  which  time  they  might 
have  the  confidence  to  go  it 
alone.  Sometimes  a  firm 
might  back  an  individual  who 
wants  to  be  independent 

“We’d  like  to  see  more 
*PJ^1S,“  says  Michael  Jenkins, 
LIFFE's  chief  executive. 
“After  all.  New  York  has  600 
—and  while  we  won’t  get  up  to 
that  level,  individuals  are 
more  committed  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  because  ft’s  the  only  one 
they  operate  in,  while  the 
corporate  members  have 
many  other  activities." 

Quite  a  few  locals  are 
refugees  from  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  after  the  trading  floor 
died  in  the  wake  of  Big  Bang. 

They  prefer  the  face-to-face 

^^tirag,  Jenkins  explained. 

Batiey  started  off  trading  in 
ion  commodities  markets.  In 
19S2  he  went  over  to  Wall 
bireel  and  discovered  he  had 
inaptitude  for  futures  trading. 
Then  LIFFE  opened  and  he 
came  back  to  London. 

.  °ften  lonely  being  a 
V^!’  .  says,  “because  peo- 
P*e  don  t  understand  what  you 
do  for  a  living,"  He  lives  a 
cash  existence.  He  has  no 
mortgage  on  his  house,  and  his 
rar  is  paid  for.  At  the  end  of 
each  day,  he  squares  off  his 
o°ok .  so  that  he  has  no 
overnight  commitments.  And 
when  he  really  wants  to  get 
away  from  it  all,  Mare  Bailey 
goes  fishing. 
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with  top  European  producer 


• 


By  Carol  Ferguson 
Tale  &  Lyle,  the  sugar  refiner, 
has  made  t  strategic  move 
rato  cereal  sweeteners  and 
starches  in  .  Europe  by 
consolidating  jjts  .  links  with 
CST  Group.  Europe's  leading 
cereal  sweetener  and  starch 
Producer.  In  exchange,  ft,  is 
disposing  of  a  gross  14.6  per 
cent  of  its  recent  US  ac¬ 
quisition,  Staley  Continental, 
for  $175.2  ■  million  (£103 
million). 

Mr  Neil  Shaw.  Tate  &  Lyle's 
chairman,  said  that  the  new 
arrangements  made  Tale  & 

Lyle  one  of  the  world's  leading 
nutritive  sugar,  cereal  sweet¬ 
ener  and  starch  groups.  “From 
Tate  &  Lyle's  point  of  view, 
this  is  a  quantum  leap  in  both 
technology  and  marketing  in 
starch  which  will  give  us  a 
strong  position  in  Europe,”  he 
said. 

Tate,  which  already  had  a 
one-third  interest  in  CST, 
acquired  a  .  further  one-third 
through  its  SI. 48  billion  (£870 
million)  acquisition  of  Staley 
Continental  in  May.  GST’s 
third  shareholder  is  a  Luxem¬ 
bourg  investment  company, 
CJP. 

However,  an  agreement 
among  the  three  shareholders 
gave  C1P  the. right  to  acquire 
sufficient  shares  from  Tate  & 
Lyle's  combined  holding  in 
CST  to  reduce  Tate's  interest 
to  50  per  cent,  making  them 
equal  partners. 

Yesterday's  deal  means  that 
Tate  keeps  its  two-thirds  in¬ 
terest  in  CST  in  exchange  for 
relinquishing  10  per  cent  of 
Staley  for  the  price  it  paid  for 


“Quantum  leap”:  NeO  Shaw,  the  chairman  of  Tate  &  Lyle,  yesterday  (Photograph:  Dentil  McNecttnce) 


it  on  the  acquisition.  CIP  and 
Amylum,  one  of  the  CST 
group  companies,  will  to¬ 
gether  invest  $  1 75.2  million  in 
equity  and  debt  in  Staley,  in 
exchange  for  a  total  interest  of 
14.6  per  cent  shared  equally. 

Amylum,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  food  producers  in 
Belgium,  forms  the  core  of  the 
CST  group.  Other  group  com¬ 


panies  are  Tunnel  Refineries, 
the  second  largest  starch  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  CST  Group 
located  in  Greenwich. 
London,  and  interests  in  three 
other  starch  companies  in 
Spain,  The  Netherlands  and 
Greece. 

CST  is  one  of  the  three 
largest  cereal  sweetener  and 
starch  producers  in  Europe 


with  a  market  share  of  more 
than  20  per  cent  It  has  55  per 
cent  share  of  the  EEC 
isoglucose  quota  (high  fruc¬ 
tose  cereal  sugar)  and  also 
produces  glucose,  dextrose,, 
maltose  and.  starches.  It  is 
recognized  as  a  leader,  in  its 
industry,  with  a  strong  reput¬ 
ation  for  technical  innovation. 

On  completion  of  the  deal. 


Tate  &  Lyle  will  own  90  per 
cent  of  Staley  —  85.4  per  cent 
directly,  plus  a  further  4.6  per 
cent  through  GST's  ownership 
of  Amylun  with  7.3  per  cent 
The  net  cost  of  Staley  to  Tate 
&  Lyle  is  $L08  billion. 

Mr  Pierre  Callebaut  the 
chairman  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  both  CST  and  CIP,  will 
join  the  board  of  Tate  A  Lyle. 


Employers  urged 
to  act  on  housing 


By  Christopher  Warman 

Property  Correspondent 
Employers  should  work  to¬ 
gether  with  housebuilders  to 
try  to  solve  some  of  the 
housing  shortages  in  the 
South-east  and  elsewhere,  and 
could  even  form  their  own 
housing  associations  to  pro¬ 
vide  affordable  homes.  That 
was  the  message  from  Mr  Alan 
Cherry,  president  of  the 
House  Builders  Federation 
and  chairman  of  Countryside 
Properties,  in  London  yes¬ 
terday.,^  t  7 

Sp^wng^aCqnfederatip.n-i 
of  British  Industry  conference, 
be  sahLcurrenthou^g  prol> 
temv  were  the  result  •  of  ^a 
planned  shortage  of  homes. 
He  urged  members  of  the  CBI 
to  present  to  local,  and  central 
'government  the  economic  and 
business  implications  of  a 
continued  under-supply'  of 
homes  over  the  next  decade. 

“You  most  show  that  if 
your  ability  to  grow  and 
expand,  to  maintain'  •'  the 
prosperity  of  the  South-east 
and  its  position  in  Europe's 
‘golden  triangle'  is  not  to  be 
prejudiced,  central  and  local 
government  must  look  at  the 
cost  of  their  current  planning 
and  housing  policies.” 

Last  month  the  CBI  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  on  housing  in 
the  South-east  which  identi¬ 
fied  house  prices  and  the  lack 
of  available  housing  to  buy  or 
to  rent  as  a  big  problem  facing 
companies.  In  addition,  a 


Cherry:  calf  to CBI members . 
District  Orundls ... .  recently 
found  that  in  mid-f?87  up- to 
SO  per' dent  of  households  in 
work  in  the  South-east  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  home. 

Mr  Cherry  said  local 
authorities  were  increasingly' 
showing  concern  about  die 
lack  of  affordable  homes  for 
local  people,  and  a  number  of 
housebuilders  had  been  work¬ 
ing  with  them  and  housing 
associations  to  provide  low- 
cost  homes  for  single  people, 
families  and  elderly  people. 

'  He  suggested  that  members 
of  the  CBI  could  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  land,  in  addition 
to-  that  already  allocated  for 
housing,  which  could  be 
developed  in  partnership  be¬ 
tween  a  housing  associations, 
which  would  manage  rented 
housing,  and  a  developer  who 
could  arrange  the  deal  and 


Accountants 
‘start  at 

£28,000’ 

By  Onr  City  Staff 
Newly  -  qualified  chartered 
accountants  in  London  can 
expect  salary  packages  of  up  to 
£28,000  in  their  first  year, 
according  to  a  Survey  by 
Harrison  Willis,  the  financial 
recruitment  consultants. 

This  is  £2,000  more  than 
last  year,  and  most  employers 
also  offer  perks  such  as  cars 
and  subsidized  mortgages. 

Mr  Leon  Hawthorne,  a 
consultant  in  Harrison  Wil¬ 
lis's  commercial  division,  sakL 
that  most  accountants  -.ar^ 
aged  about  25  by  the  time  they 
qualify,  having  been  through 
university  before  undergoing 
the  three-year  professional 
training. 

Accountants'  in.  financial 
services  are  the  best  paid 
group,  with,  basic  salaries  in 
the  £21,000  to  £25,000  range 
plus  cheap  mortgages. 


More  O’FerraU  in 
first  US  purchase 


By  Martin  Waller 


British  bus  queues  huddle 
under  rain-soaked  bus  shel¬ 
ters.  In  the  balmier  climate  of 
California  they  lounge  on 
public  benches.  Like  our  shel¬ 
ters,  Californian  benches  pro¬ 
vide  natural  space  for 
advertisers. 

More  O'Ferrall,  the  Adshel 
illuminated  bus  shelter  group, 

has  therefore  plumped  for  a _  _ r _ „  _ 

Calffornian  outdoor.  benctfA26,ffifr-;  benches  ft  owns  is 
;  company  for  its-  v  tp  4ocaI>husi- 

.^uisitioa.  '  1 

^<It  is  paying  $5.5  I 

(£3.25  million)  iniijjally  for 
Coast-United  Adyertisin] 

with  an  additional  _ _ _ _ _ 

payable  depending,  on-  fiihire  „;B^oim«d  half-year  profits  id- 
profits.  end-June  25  percent  ahead  at 

The-  purchase  is  .from  an  £3.45  million,  boosted  by  the 
American  private,  company,  success  of  Adshel  in  letting  its 


own  management  to  build 
Coast-United.  A  chief  exec¬ 
utive  has  been  appointed,  and 
the  company  is  recruiting  a 
sales  manager  and  a  financial 
controller.  ■ 

Coast-United  provides  local 
authorities  -with  street  fijp- 
nitun^  suebvai  benches  for 
public  places.  At  the  moment 
ihe  advertising  space  on  the 


£425,000 
for  James 
Wilkes  at 
halftime 

By  Our  City  Staff 

James  Wilkes,  the  engineer 
which  reckons  to  be  the  world 
market  leader  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beer  mats,  served  up 
pre-tax  profits  of  £425,000  in 
the  six  months  to  end-June. 
The  dividend  rises  to  3.5p 
from  3.3p. 

Restructuring  and  the  sale 
of  a  non-performing  subsid¬ 
iary  make  comparison  with 
last  tune's  £384,000  difficult. 
The  company  sold  its  waste 
management  company  after 
the  half  year  and  bought  a 
Belgium-based  maker  ofbeer 
mats  for  £5  million. 

Mr  Stephen  Hinchliffe,  a 
Sheffield  businessman,  took  a 
20  per  cent  .stake  in  the 
company  in  February  and 
became  chairman.  He  said 
two  or  three  large  acquisitions 
were  under  consideration,  and 
at  least  one  should  be  made  by 
the  year-end. 

Mr  John  McCready,  smaller 
companies  analyst  with 
Laurence  Prost  &  Co,  the 
broker,  is  looking  for  pre-tax 
profits  of  £1.15  million  for  the 
current  year,  possibly  rising  to 
£i.5  million  in  1989. 


Alumasc 
falls  to 

£3.99m 


By  Our  City  Staff ' 

A  huge  fall  in  orders  of  beer 
casks  depressed  pre-tax  profits 
at  the  AJumasc  Group  in  the 
year  to  end-June.  They  fell  to 
£3.99  million  from  £5.03  mil¬ 
lion  last  rime,  but  the  final 
dividend  is  held  at.  5p,  making 
.a  total  of  7.65p.  against  7.5p. 

Brewery  products,  the  heart 
of  the  group  which  also  makes 
building  materials  and  pre¬ 
cision  components,  saw  a  fell 
ii\  safes  frprn  £17.6'm£Dioh  to 
£103  million,  while  operating 
profits  slumped  from  £3  mil¬ 
lion  to  just  £800.000. 

Mr  John  McCall,  chairman, 
and  chief  executive,  said  the 
fall  was  due  fo  bunching  of 
orders  for  aluminium  gala; 
from  the  big  brewers  in  the 
previous  -year.  “This  resulted 
in  an  above-normal  demand 
tben'and  a  below-normal  dp- . 
mand  ‘  in1  tire  yp^.iinder 

helped  by  pri&oqqon^it; 


and.  More- 
immediately 


O’Ferrall 
putting  in 


is 

its 


London  network  of  6Q0  back¬ 
lit  bus  shelters^' 


its,  up  just  £100;060-ld  £1.2 
million  at  the  operating  level. . 

Star  performer  was  the  pre¬ 
cision  components  division, 
where  operating  profits  dou¬ 
bled  to  £112  million. 


BUSINESS  ROUNDUP 


Aurora  lifts  half-time 
profit  33%  to  £6. 97m 

Aurora,  the  Sheffield  engineering  group,  lifted  pre-tax  profits 
33  per  cent  to  £62) 7  million  in  the  six  months  to  June  30. 
Sales  were  up  29.4  per  cent  to  £72.93  million.  Earnings  per 
share  went  up  to  4.17p  from  a  previous  3.63p  and  the  interim 
dividend  was  doubled  to  13p  per  share.  The  company 
manufactures  a  wide  range  of  steel  and  engineering  products, 
inrfpjhig  steel  wwanp  for  use  in  railway  brackwork  and 
cutting  tools. 

Sir  John  Hill,  die  chairman,  said  prospects  for  die  metals 
and  toots  sector  “are  most  encouraging,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  'major  defence  and  aero-engine  contracts  which  have 
recently  been  won  by  our  key  UK  customers.”  The  group's 
order  book  has  risen  by  approximately  58  per  cent  since  the 
end  of  1987.  The  company  said  first-half  figures  woe  well 
ahead  of  budget 

£327,000  loss  Symphony 
for  S  Daniels  claims  73% 


S  Daniels,  the  food  and 
drinks  distributor,  yesterday 
reported  a  loss  before  tax  of 
£327,000  for  the  six  months 
to  Jane'  30  (profit  of 
£466,000).  Turnover  was 
down  by  more  than  £3  mil¬ 
lion  to  £16.76  million.  The 
company's  interim  dividend 
remained  at  L25p  per  share. 
S  Daniels  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquision  of 
Khunan  and  Balter,  a  bakery 
supplier,  for  approximately 
£35  million. 


Symphony  Corporation, 
formal  to  bid  for  Oceana 
Development  Investment 
Trust  the  Loudon  company 
with  extensive  South  African 
interests,  announced  yes¬ 
terday  that  it  had  accep¬ 
tances  covering  73.4  per  cent 
of  Oceana's  stock  units. 
Symphony  is  owned  by 
(Mona  Corporation  and 
Nicolas  Holdings,  represent¬ 
ing  two  South  African  fam¬ 
ilies.  It  bought  57.6  per  cent 
of  Oceana  in  July. 


Citygrove  results  soar 

Citygrove,  the  edge-of-town  retail  property  developer,  trebled 
its  interim  profits  to  end-June  to  £2.28  million  (£751,000)  the 
company  reported  yesterday.  The  interim  dividend  is  raised 
by  Ip  to  23p.  Mr  David  Woolf,  the  chairman,  said  the 
increase  had  been  reached  without  contributions  from  the  new 
roadside,  leisure  and  joint  venture  shopping  divisions  and 
came  purely  from  retail  park  developments. 

The  company  is  to  sell  its  210,000  sq  ft  Swansea  shopping 
centre  by  the  end  of  the  year  at  a  probable  cost  of  a  boot  £15 
million,  leaving  it  with  only  a  couple  of  million  pounds  of 1 
debts  following  the  £8  mil  lion  preference  share  issue  in 
January.  In  aU,  20  schemes  are  starting  over  the  next  15 
months,  covering  2  million  sq  ft,  said  Mr  Woolf. 


AB  Electronic 
buys  ICI  firms 

AB  Electronic  Prod  nets 
Group  has  acquired  two 
connector  companies  from 
Imperial  Chemical  Indust¬ 
ries  for  £235  million  in  cash. 
The  two  companies,  Sfratos 
and  ICI,  Sfratos  AB  of 
Sweden^  manufacture  fibre 
open:  connectors  for  tel¬ 
ecommunications  and  pro¬ 
fessional  applications. 
Between  them  they  have  a 
significant  share  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market  for  fibre  optic 
connectors. 


Scottish  Trust 
makes  £8.5m 

Scottish  Investment  Trust 
reports  pretax  revenue  of 
£85  million  for  the  nine 
months  to  end-Jnly,  against 
£63  million  a  year  ago. 
Funds  under  management 
total  £5023  million,  and  the 
net  asset  value  has  risen  by 
93  per  cent  from  154p  to 
168.7p  a  share.  Over  the 
nine  months  the  company 
made  net  sales  of  equities  of 
£34  million,  although  in  the 
latest  quarter  it  added  to  its 
Far  East  holdings. 


S&eldon  Jones  down 


mQk  quofo^ttit/the  foil-year  performance 
f  ^  r_. _ ,  _  .Hut  USM-qfefrd  animal  feed  infiker,  ahd 

'-pre-tax  profite'fw  the  12  mouths  to  May  31  tumbled  from 
£752,000  to  £433*000.  A  maintained  final  dividend  of  33p 
makes  a  same-ogam  total  of  4j65p. 

The  directors  say  they  are  confident  the  future  is  better 
secured  and  look  forward  to  an  improved  performance. 
Restrnetnring  wffl  shortly  mean  tire  closure  of  one  of  the 
company’s  mills  at  Bruton,  Somerset,  with  cost  savings.  The 
Ptiscoe  dried  pet  food  acquisition-  last  year  made  a  good 
contribution  to  profits  and  was  developing  strongly. 


Air  show  orders 
at  £2bn  confirm 
aerospace  boom 

By  Harvey  Elliott,  Air  Correspondent 


report  from  the  Association  of  help  finance  the  scheme. 


TACE  PLC 


Tace  pic  —  Rights  Issue 
Goring  Kerr  pic  —  Open  Offer 

In  view  of  the  current  postal  delays,  lace  ptc  and  Goring  KSrr  pie  have 
made  arrangements  with  Bank  ol  Scotland  to  enable  applicants,  if  they 
so  wish,  to  return  provfsionai  allotmert  letters  fin  the  case  of  Tace  pic)  and 


&  Co.,  the  receiving  bankers  to  Hie  issues. 

Any  hoMers  ol  Documents  of THIe  who  wish  to  acquire  new  ordinary 
sftares  in  the  respective  companies  under  such  issues  may  lodge 
their  Documents  ol  Title,  together  wWi  the  appropriate  remittances, 
at  any  onto  branches  d  Bank  of  Scotland  eet  out  below  at  any  tone 
during  normal  banking  hours  up  to  3  pjn.  on  Thuisday,  15th 
September,  1988.  Bank  of  Scotland  wRl  arrange  tor  such  DocwmBs 
of  Title  and  remittances  to  be  returned  by  3  p.m.  on  Monday,  18th 
September,  1988  to  W.H.  StentHord  A  Co.  at  their  offices  at  1  Love 

Lane,  London  EC2V  7HA 

The  following  branches  of  Bank  of  Scotland  wid  be  available  tor  receiving 
Documents  of  Tide  and  appropriate  remittances:- 


Bhffwngham 
12*  Col  more  Row 
Brighton 

Queen  Square  House 
15  Queen  Square 

Bristol 

29  Com  Street 
Cart  Ida 

26  Low! her  Street 

Edinburgh 
The  Mound 

Glasgow 

110  St.  Vincent  Street 
Leeds 

St.  Andrew's  Chamber 
21/22  Rark  Row 


Leicester 
14  Friar  Lane 
London 
Securities  Dept 
55  Old  Broad  Street 

Manchester 
19/21  Spring  Gardens 

Newcastle  upon-TVne 
52/68  Grey  Street 

Norwich 
3  Queen  Street 

Southampton 
148  High  Street 


Bank  of  Scotland  is  malting  available  its  distribution  network  so  asto 
facilitate  acceptance  of.  respectroefy,  the  Tace  pfe  n'gh®  !fsoeand  die 
Gorina  Kerr  pic  open  otter,  but  it  accepts  no  responsibility  w  we  on- 
deli  vary  of  the  relevant  Documents  of  Title  and  remittances  to  VILH. 
Stentiford  a  Ca  and  such  documents  will  not  be  deemed  to ibe  race  rod 

bv  Thee  pic  or  Soring  KiBrr  ptc  or  Smith  New  Oaurt  Agency  Limited  until 

they  are  defivered  to  the  offices  of  W.H.  Stentiford  &  Co. 


HoJdm 


to  aaekt^own  pew^  hnandal  odvk»  frorntheu' etmricbimw; 

frw«h  mw«*ger.  solicitor,  accountant  or  other  piofceaionfll  advisor. 

9th  September.  1988 

ms  advertisement  nos  tx&n  issued  by  Thee  pic  and  -■ 

Jte  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  oi  JMvttf  Ltf> 

afBasaBs»¥Ssar“ 


When  all  the  orders  clinched 
during  the  Farnbo rough  Air 
Show  are  added  together  they 
will  show  the  world's  aero¬ 
space  industry  broke  all 
records  with  contracts  worth 
at  least  £2  billion  being  agreed. 

It  was  achieved  by  the 
salesmen,  who  are  experienc¬ 
ing  the  biggest  boom  ever  to 
hit  the  industry,  almost  with¬ 
out  trying. 

Such  was  the  air  of  near 
euphoria  that  one  American 
firm  did  not  make  any  order 
announcements  throughout 
the  show.  “Everyone  is  too 
happy  to  be  fighting  each 
other.  There’s  more  than 
enough  around  for  aU  of  us," 
one  senior  executive  said. 

Instead,  the  leading  com¬ 
panies  concentrated  on  woo¬ 
ing  the  little  men  —  the 
hundreds  of  small  companies 
which  provide  vital  specialist 
component  parts,  machine 
tools,  electronic  equipment 
and  the  often  unsung  but  vital 
items  which  make  the  innards 
of  an  aircraft. 

The  established  European 
countries  know  they  cannot 
rest  on  their  laurels  and  are 
being  forced  to  reduce  costs 
further  by  investing  in  the 
latest  labour-saving  devices  to 
compete  with  the  fasi-growing 
competition  emerging  from 
the  Far  East. 

Airbus  Industrie,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  will  place  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  work  involved 
in  building  its  new  long-range 
A330  and  A3 40 jets  with  com¬ 
panies  in  countries  outside  the 
European  consortium. 

Boeing,  the  world’s  biggest 
aircraft  manufacturer,  almost 
casually  announced  $655  mil¬ 
lion  (£385.7  million)  of  orders 
for  three  757s.  three  737s  and 
seven  767s  while  McDonnell 
Douglas  clinched  a  deal  with 
.Alitalia  for  27  MD  80s  worth 
$648  million  and  four  lopg- 
range  MD  I  |s  from  China 
worth  $392  million. 

The  leading  British  com¬ 
panies  made  formal  announ¬ 
cements  of  orders  worth  well 
above  £600  million  ranging 
from  British  Aerospace's  sale 
of  19  of  its  four-engined  146 
regional  airliners  to  a  £1 
million  order  for  industrial 


aocoustics  for  engine  test  facil¬ 
ities.  Added  to  these  are 
hundreds  of  smaller  contracts. 

Rolls-Royce  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  impressive  show  with 
orders  from  Fokker  worth 
£100  million  for  Tay  650 
engines  for  the  F100  regional 
aircraft  and  three  orders  from 
China  for  engines  otr  Boeing 
757.  worth  £40  million. 

Westland  beat  off.  com¬ 
petition  to  build  parts  for  the 
McDonnell  Douglas -MD  11 
worth  at  least  £10  million  and 
Dowty  gained  a  £120  million 
share  of  the  new  Airbus  con¬ 
tracts  for  flap  systems  and 
hydraulics. 

Orders  continued  to  flow  in 
for  Short  Brothers,  despite  the 
impending  privatization  of] 
the  company,  for  the  existing 
fleet  of  regional  aircraft  such 
as  the  340  and  the  360. 
Airlines  beat  a  path  to  Shorts' 
door  to  talk  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  FJX  regional  jet 

Both  British  Airways  and 
British  Midland  are  among 
the  front-runners  to  be  launch 
customers  for  the  44-seat  twin 
jet  which,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  will  replace  older 
propeller-driven  aircraft  in 
many  fleets. 

Shorts,  having  given  presen¬ 
tations  of  its  ideas  to  60 
airlines,  believes  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  could  take  off  with  poten¬ 
tial  sales  of  up  to  1,500  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Fokker,  aiming  at  a  bigger 
aircraft  for  use  on  busier 
regional  routes  is  planning  to 
“stretch"  its  existing  F 100  by 
fitting  Rolls-Royce  Tay  670 
turbofan  engines  which  could 
bring  further  work  for  both 
companies. 

One  doubt  still  lurks  at  the 
back  of  many  of  the  bullish 
statements  coming  from  the 
civil  aerospace  worl±  how 
long  can  the  boom  go  on? 

And  if  there  is  a  sudden 
collapse  will  those  companies 
switching  from  military  to 
civilian  work  be  left  with 
expensive  new  production 
equipment  and  no-one  to  sell 
to? 

For  the  moment,  however, 
that  remains  no  more  than  a 
distant  cloud  on  an  otherwise 
clear  blue  horizon. 


UNBEATABLE  CHOICE. 


With  these  new  higher  rates,  our  •  .*  . 
Cheltenham  Term  Shares  offer  an 
unbeatable  choice,  because  whichever 
you  choose,  you  can  be  sure  it  is  the  pick 
of  current  investments. 

GUARANTEED  RETURN 

On  a  minimum  investment  of £5, 000, 
our  4  Year  Tenn  Share  now  pays  an 
exceptional  9.50%  net,  and  however  rates 
may  change,  wall  always  guarantee  topay 
at  least  4%  over  our  Ordinary  Share  rate. 

•  On  just  &2, 000,  the  Cheltenham  2  Year 
Term  Share  now  offers  an  outstanding 
9.25% .net  and  provides  a  guarantee  topay 
at  least  3.75.%  over  our  Share  rate. 

What’s  more  these  exceptional  rates 
notonly  apply  to  new  accounts  but  also  to 
all  Cheltenham  Term  Share  accounts 
opened  in  1987  and  1988. 

SPECIAL  WITHDRAWAL  OPTION 

In  either  account  your  investment 
earns  such  a  high  rate  it  is  unlikely  you’ll 
want  to  withdraw  it  before  the  term  ends. 
But,  should  you  need  access  toyour 
money,  withdrawals  can  be  made  subject 
only  to  90  days  loss  of  interest  on  the 
amount  withdrawn. 

FLEXIBILITY 

However  much  you  invest,  you  can 
make  additional  investments  without 
having  to  extend  the  term,  provided  total 
additions  do  not  exceed  your  initial  invest¬ 
ment  Ifyou  invest  &5.000  ormoreyou  can 
choose  to  have  interest  paid  monthly. 

INVEST  NOW 

Call  into  your  local  C&G  branch  soon 
to  invest  immediately. 

Ifyou  prefer,  complete  the  coupon  to 
run  youraccount  from  your  home  or 
office,  post  free,  with  our  C&G  By  Post 
Service. 


THE 


ATT£AST4%  EXTRA 


interest  guaranteed 


TERM  SHARE 


V 


THE 


TERM  SHARE 


INSTANT 


fib:  Cheltenham  &  Gloucester  Building  Society.  P.O.  Box  124”! 
■  Freepost,  Cheltenham  ,GlosGL531BR. 

I  t/We encloses _ to  invest  in  a 

Cheltenham 4  VearTem Share  (Minimum  im-esimem£j.[HX). 
maximum  5250,000). 

lAVe  enclose  £ _ to  invest  in  a 

Cheltenham2VbarTerrn  Share  (.Minimum  investment 52,000, 
maximum  £250,000]. 

O  t/Werequire  interesl  paidmonihly  1  Minimum  £5.000). 

I  □  Please  send  mote  details 

Full  Name(s)  Mr/Mrs/Miss _ 

Address _ 


SERVICE 


Postcode . 


.  irviiu  Km* >'.«  B¥wi»a  rwumc, nib*  made ro a«vh« T&C  Vtrvjra  * 
I  TOurharAacniurt.niouihiiiip-.pIcaM'Ehrateil'.iiiHTiiirn:  jT  p|  || 


Cheltenham  ^Gloucester 
BuMngSociety 


CHIEF  OFFICE:  CHELTENHAM  HOUSE,  CLARENCE  STREET,  CHELTENHAM,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GL50  3JR.  TELEPHONE  (0242)  36161 
Branches  throughout  the  UK.  See  Yellow  Pages.  Main  branches  open  all  day  Saturday.  Member  of  the  Building  Societies  Association. 
Assets  exceed  5,4300  million.  Rates  may  vary.  Interesl  paid  annually.  Withdrawals  subject  to  normal  branch  limits. 

4  year.  Gross  equivalent  1167%  at  basic  tax  rate  of  25%.  Current  monthly  rale  B-Il*n  net.  950%  compounded  annual  rate. 

£ksc  Gn»S  equivalent  1133%  ai  baste  tax  rate  ol  25%.  Current  monthly  me  &S8%  net  9.25%  compouided  annual  rate. 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

WORLD  MARKETS:  ROUNDUP 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  10  198.8 


STOCK  MARKET 


Tokyo  stocks  fall 
after  early  rally 


Cautious 

trading 


Shares  stage  a  fight  back 


Poland  in 
£7.5m 
barter 


Tokyo  (Reuter)— Share  prices 
dosed  just  off  their  lows 


index  lost  93.01  points,  or  0.34 
per  cent,  to  27,647.10.  It  rose 


yesterday  after  an  initial  rally  236.10  points  on  Thursday. 


in  Sydney  as  bargain  hunters  move  in 

lyttaey  (Reuter)  -  Shares  Energy  CorrespoBdeat 


died  down. 

Investors  preferred  to  take 
profits  and  stick  to  the  side¬ 
lines  ahead  of  a  weekend  and 
US  August  producer  price 
index  which  was  due  out  later 
yesterday,  brokers  said. 

“Now  the  yen  is  around  133 
(against  the  dollar),  but  no  one 
knows  what  direction  it  will 
take  tomorrow,"  said  Mr 
Toranobu  Sugai,  a  broker  at 
Sbearson  Lehman  Hutton 
Asia. 

“It  is  possible  for  the  yen  to 
come  back  down  to  133  or 
136,  so  people  are  very  cau¬ 
tious,”  he  added.  The  Nikkei 


Declining  isues  led  advanc¬ 
ing  shares  byl3  to  10  in  brisk 
turnover  of  7 SO  million  shares 
against  830  million  the  pre¬ 
vious  day. 

Railway  and  bus,  non-life 
insurance,  credit  and  lease, 
banks,  properties,  electricals 
and  retailingissues  led  the 
declines.  Communications, 
rubber,  mining,  airlines  and 
securities  houses  led  the  gains. 

“The  market  has  run  out  of 
new  energy  following  currency 
moves  and  lessened  worries 
about  inflation,”  said  Miss 
Joan  An  way,  a  broker  at  WW 
Carr  (Overseas). 


WALL  STREET 


AMR  Cp 
ASA 

Aetna  Life 
ANrt  Signal 
AfeCWn 
Alcoa 
Amu  Inc 
AMR  Hass 
Am  Brands 
AmCynmd 
Am  EfePwf 
Amexs 
AmEamBy 
Am  Home 
AmlntQrp 
Am  Totph 

Amoco  Cp 
AnheuserB 
ArctiDan 
Arms  Steel 
Asarco  toe 
Ashland  Oil 
Ad  Rtthfld 
Avon  Prod 
Btc  Boston 
Bank  NY 
Banka  mer 
BkraT&tNY 


45*  45*  Feddara  6%  954  Pmmat 

38  38  Fst  Chicago  33*  33*  Pgpslco 

50»  A9%  Fst  intBocp  52*  52  PJzw 

33%  33%  FStPwmC  12%  12*  PhelpsOot 

*  y,  FTWadwa  38*  39*  PhBpMor 

SDK  51*  Ford  Motor  50%  50*  Ph«p  Ptrt 

21  21%  GAFCp  <9  48%  PMsfawy 

28*  26*  GTE  Cp  42*  41*  Polaroid 

46*  46%  Gen  Cp  21 W  21*  Pnmerfca 

48*  4854  GnENfKun  51*  51*  PTOCtGMS 

28*  27*  Gen  Boctric  41*  41%  PubSEGr 

29*  29*  Gen  Inst  30*  31*  RNateso 

12*  12%  Gen  MBs  SO*  51*  Raytheon 

79*  79%  Gen  Motors  73%  73*  RynktsM 

64%  64*  Gen  Pud  Ut  34%  33*  Rocfcwed 

25%  25*  Gerasco  5*  5%  Howgpul 

72*  73  Georgia  Pac  37*  38%  SEE  Sopi 

31%  30%  Gtieua  34*  3d*  Sara  Lee 
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PepsiCo 
Pfizer 
Phelps  Dod 
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PhOpptn 
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34%  33*  Rockwell  Inf 
5*  5%  I  Row)  Dutch 
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35*  35*  Grace  Co 
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42  41%  Marriott 
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I  Masco  Cp 
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McDonnell 
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38%  38%  Merck 
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Deo  37*  37% 
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Raytheon  66*  66% 

RynktsMetl  51  52 
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x  Cp  54%  54* 
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warn  Lamb 

Wets  Far 


58*  59 
29*  -29 
49  49 


Mobil 

Monsanto 

MontecRson 


28  27*  WestgB  51  51* 

40*  40%  Weyersftr  24*  24% 

25%  24*  Whktoool  24*  24* 

46*  45*  MtoOtaerih  50*  50% 

64%  64  Xerox  Cp  54%  54* 

4i  4i*  zaram  20*  21* 

56*  56% 

61*  61*  CANADIAN  PRICES 


18%  18*  Morgan  Jp 
43%  43*  Motorola 
47*  47*  NCR 
15%  '  15%  NLIndsm 
92*  92%  NatMdEnt 
63*  62*  Nat  Sami 
85*  86%  NortofcSth 
29*  28*  NWBancrp 
81*  81%  OcodPetl 
44*  44%  Ogden  Cp 
43*  43%  OmCp 
75*  75*  PPG  tad 
29*  29  P«C  Entrap 
4*  4*  Pac  Gas  El 

45%  45*  Pan  Am 
10*  10%  Panray  JC 


42%  42% 
85%  85* 
12%  12* 
37*  37% 
41  41% 
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6%  6%i  ConBathrst 


20%  20 

28%  28% 
34%  34% 
25*  25% 
28%  28* 
45%  46* 
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Sydney  (Renter)  -  Shares 
closed  lower  in  cautious  trad¬ 
ing  yesterday.  The  market  bad 
been  directionless  all  week  in 
the  absence  of  a  firm  lead  from 
overseas  markets,  one  broker 
said. 

At  the  dose  of  floor  trading, 
die  All-Ordinaries  Index  had 
fallen  8.6  points  to  1,546.9. 
The  gold  marker  slipped  22.4 
points  to  1,681.1,  the  All- 
Industrials  Index  15.9  to 
2,534.9  and  the  AU-Resources 
3.2  to  804.6. 

Turnover  was  101.85  mil¬ 
lion  shares,  worth  AusS  1 95.55 
million  (£92.67  million)  and 
falls  outnumbered  rises  by 
about  five  to  three.  Industrial 
stocks  ended  lower  with  FAI 
Insurances  dropping  20  cents 
to  AusS3.70. 

Frankfurt 

volume 

contracts 

Frankfurt  (Renter)  —  Shares 
dosed  narrowly  mixed  in 
quiet  trading  yesterday  with 
turnover  below  levels  seen 
earlier  this  week,  dealers  said. 
Tbe  30-share  DAX  index  rose 
1.26  points  to  1,186.61.  RWE, 
a  utility,  outpaced  other 
shares,  rising  DM5.80  to 
DM240.80  on  a  buy  recom¬ 
mendation  in  a  newsletter  and 
on  renewed  talk  that  the 
company  was  dose  to  re¬ 
organizing  its  corporate 
structure. 

Other  utilities  saw  Veba  up 
DM0.10  at  DM256.60  and 
Viag  DM1.50  higher  at 
DM227.50.  Daimler,  which  is 
to  form  a  joint  venture  to  sell 
its  trucks  in  Japan  from  1989, 
closed  DM1.00  higher  at 
DM671. 

HE  index  dips 
11  points  on 
thin  turnover 

Hong  Koag  (Renter)  —  Prices  ; 
fell  in  typical  lacklustre  trad¬ 
ing  yesterday  ahead  of  the 
weekend.  The  Hang  Seng  In¬ 
dex  slipped  11.97  points  to 
2,496.56  and  tbe  broader- 
based  Hong  Kong  Index  8.36 
to  1,650.50. 

-Turnover  was  an  extremely 
sluggish  HKS390.2  million 
(£29.45  million),  below  Thurs¬ 
day's  HK$481.02  million. 

A  broker  at  a  US  securities 
bouse  said:  “We  need  one 
billion  dollars  a  day  to  main¬ 
tain  a  healthy  market”  ■ 


3.  NatWest 

Cw#  INTEREST  RATES 


NatWest  is  pleased  to  announce  the 
following  increases  in  interest  rates, 
effective  from  9th  September  1988: 


Saver  Service 


Cusomen.  not 
aliened  67  CRT 


Gross  Interest 
per  annum 


Investment  Account  - 

11.00%  6  Months’  Notice 


Investment  Account  - 
3  Months’  Notice 


Special  Reserve  Account  - 
10.75%  £10,000  and  above 


Special  Reserve  Account  - 
10.25%  £2,000-£9,999 


Special  Reserve  Account  - 
8.75%  £l,000-£  1,999 


Special  Reserve  Account  - 
6.75%  £500-£999 


Customers 
affected  by  CRT 


Gross  equiulem 
N«  Interest  per  annum 
per  annum  to  a  basic  rale 
lax  pater 


825%  11.00% 


8.125%  10.83% 


8.00%  10.67% 


7.75%  10.33% 


6-50%  8.67% 


5.00%  6.67% 


7.75%  Piggy  Bank/On  Line  Accounts  6.00%  8.00% 


7.50%  Bonus  Saver  Account 


7  Day  Notice  Deposit 
5.50%  Account 


4.00%  5.33% 


and  with  effect  from  1st  October  1988: 


Monthly  Income 
10.75%  Account 


8.00%  10.67% 


aimiiiimitii'iiil 


1988, 

apply: 


Business  Reserve  Account 


Balance 

10.75% 

£25,000  -  £250,000 

7.875% 

10.50% 

9.75% 

£5,000 -£24,999 

7.00% 

9.33% 

Share  prices  staged  a  strong 
rally  yesterday  which  saw  the 
market  claw  back  an  early  22. 1 
fell  to  dose  with  small  scat¬ 
tered  gains  among  blue  chips, 
helped  by  the  welcome 
appearance  of  a  few  cheap 
buyers. 

Fund  managers  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  market  slide  to 
continue  following  tbe  news  of 
Carlton  Communications’ 
£364  million  rights  issue  to 
fund  the  acquisition  of 
Technicolor.  They  were  not 
wrong.  Prices  opened  sharply 
lower  with  dealers  still  reeling 
from  Thursday’s  CBI  report 
on  consumer  demand  that 
revived  fears  of  another  rise  in 
interest  rates.  This  view  has 
also  been  echoed  tv  the  Prime 
Minister  who  backed  the 
move  for  dearer  money  and 
called  for  a  cut  in  personal 
borrowing.  _ 

But,  with  the  FT-SE  100 
index  having  fallen  by  more 
than  100  points  in  the  past 
fortnight,  a  few  buyers  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  test  the 
water.  Dealers  said  that  senti¬ 
ment  had  been  helped  by  the 
news  that  the  remnants  of  a 
£60  million  sell  programme 
had  been  cleared  up  by  Smith 
New  Court  the  broker. 


CAPITAL 

kadigm 

benefiting  from 

windfall 


Royal  Exchange  1.5p  to  Poland  is  to  buy  £7.5  million 
17l.5p.  Royal  Insurance  6p  to  worth  of  heavy  cable  for  its 
364p  and  Sun  Alliance  5p  to  coal  mining  industry  from 


[Share  price, 


FTA  all  share 
price  index 
(Re  based) 


Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jut  Aug  Sep 


ing  to  top  up  its  holding  in 
Taylor  Woodrow,  the 
construction  group,  was  taken 
by  the  market  in  its  stride. 
P&O  has  picked  up  a  further 
150,000  shares,  taking  its 
holding  to  1 5.8  million  shares, 
or  about  10  per  cent.  Pre¬ 
viously,  it  held  9.9  per  cent. 

Dealers  remain  convinced 
that  P&O  will  eventually 


not.  Raine,  which  yesterday 
announced  plans,  to  sell  a 
number  of  properties  in  a  deal 
worth  £31  million,  slipped 
Up  to  89p. 

There  was  little  for  inves¬ 
tors  to  cheer  about  in  the 
insurance  sector  after  the  news 
this  week  from  Lloyd’s  that 
claims  resulting  from  last 
October's  hurricane  had 


SSsr  Deatera  SdlhaTrenti-  The  Stock  Exchange  is  taking  a  look  at  this  week's  touting  in 
SStedfceen heipaJ  by  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  which  has  seen  the  price  nse  41p  to 
S5  that  the*  renmanwofa  £10.41  against  the  .trend.  Most  of  foe  gam  isdnetothe  heavy 
£60  million  sell  programme  traded  options  business,  partiailarfy  ra  the  October  £11  senes 
had  been  cleared  upbwSmkh  where  there  Is  open  interest  in  more  than  3,000  call  options, 
N^^irt^Tbn)ker  eqmralent  to  3  million  shares.  Most  of  this  “out  of  the  money” 

ftSdfoP late a tot  of  business  has  been  carried  out  by  SBCI  Savory  Milin,  the 
buying  to  turn  the  market  and  broker.  •  _ 


attempts  by  the  bears  later  in 
the  day  to  gain  the  upper  hand 

after  a  disappointing  set  of 
Producer  Prices  in  the  US 
were  quickly  thwarted. 

The  FT-SE  100  index, 
which  was  down  almost  23 
points  at  its  worst,  rallied 
strongly  and  by  3  pm  was  22 
up  at  1,742.0.  The  narrower 
FT  30  index  also  shrugged  off 
an  8.9  deficit  to  stand  a  net  1.6 
lower  at  1,400.8. 

Government  securities 
shook  off  falls  to  finish  with 
gains  of  £'A  at  the  longer  end. 

The  news  that  Sir  Jeffrey 
Sterling's  P&O  was  continu- 


make  a  full  bid  for  Taylor 
Woodrow  which  dosed  3p 
easier  at  600p  on  profit-taking 
after  its  recent  run.  P&O 
deferred  also  fell  9p  to  535p. 

Rnberoid  slipped  5p  to  260p 
on  fears  that  Tarmac's  £141 
million  (280p  a  share)  agreed 
counter-bid  will  be  referred  to 
the  Monopolies  Commission. 
The  call  for  a  referral  was  first 
made  by  Raine  Industries 
which  has  already  offered 
Ruberoid  shareholders  245p  a 
share.  Raine  has  said  that  it 
will  not  raise  its  bid,  whether 
the  Tarmac  offer  is  referred  or 
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POSTAL  DISPUTE 
Dwek  Group  PLC 

Offers  by  HiHshott  Xiinuted 

The  Offer  document  dated  29th  July  3988  provided  that 
settlement  of  the  consideration  for  the  Ordinary  Offer  and  the 
Preference  Offer  would  be  effected  by  the  despatch  of  town 
clearing  cheques  and.  if  applicable,  definitive  certificates  for 
ihe  Iran  notes  within  21  days  of  the  relevant  offer  becoming  or 
being  declared  unconditional  in  all  respects.  Accordingly  such 
cheques  and  certificates  for  loan  notes  were  due  to  be 
despatched  on  9th  September  1988  m  respect  of  valid 
acceptances  received  by  19th  Augusi  1938.  In  view  of  the  postal 
dispute  Hillshoit  Limned  has.  pending  the  resolution  of  ihe 
dispute  and  the  resumption  of  normal  deliveries  by  the  Post 
Office,  made  alternative  arrangements  with  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  for  all  payments  of  consideration  due  on  or  after 
such  date.  Accepfing  shareholders  should  contact  the  Bank  of 
Scotland.  New  Issues  Department,  Apex  House,  9  Haddincnon 
Place.  Edinburgh  EA7  4AL  on  031-243  5368  in  order  to  make 
appropriate  arrangements  for  settlement  and  payment  of  the 
consideration.  Consideration  will  otherwise'  be  posted  to 
shareholders  as  soon  as  the  postal  dispute  is  resolved. 

(fcjprtofs  ci  HiiMtctt  LaamO  *ecep i  rm pnaaMrfr  far  itn  atittaw  eotmituHS  u  Has 
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reached  £1.8  billion.  Further 
claims  may  be  pending. 

Lloyd's  has  also  calculated 
that  claims  from  the  Piper 
Alpha  disaster  in  the  North 
Sea  could  reach  a  record  $1.4 
biUion  (£825  million).  News  of 
the  estimated  losses  flushed 
out  a  few  sellers  of  insurance 
shares  although  prices  man¬ 
aged  to  close  above  their  worst 
in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
market 

Among  the  insurance 
composites.  Commercial 
Union  lost  5p  to  323p.  General 
Accident  6p  to  878p,  Guardian 
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954p. 

The  brokers  also  went  into 
retreat,  although,  once  again, 
the  damage  was  limited.  CE 
Heath  fen  4p  to  405p,  Hogg 
Robinson  GM  4p  to  246p, 
Sedgwick  Group  4p  to  222p, 
Steel  Banill  Jones  5p  to  206p. 
Willis  Faber  4p  to  227p,  after 
224p  and  PWS  Holdings  2p  to 
148p. 

Tbe  independent  radio 
companies  were  chased  higher 
after  news  of  a  substantial 
windfall  following  the  In¬ 
dependent  Broadcasting 
Authority's  decision  to  zero 
rate  its  secondary  rental  for 
the  year  to  September  30. 
Secondary  rental  was  charged 
at  20  per  cent  last  year  by  the 
1BA  to  support  the  indepen¬ 
dent  network  system  and  to 
help  promote  various 
schemes. 

It  is  usually  calculated  on 
the  profits  of  various  com¬ 
panies.  Capital  Radio  greeted 
the  news  with  a  9p  rise  to 
338p.  Last  year,  it  paid 
£486,000  in  secondary  rental 
to  the  IBA,  leaving  it  with  pre¬ 
tax  profits  of  £3.9  million.  At 
Ihe  half  way  stage  this  year. 
Capital  made  pre-tax  profits 
of  £3.1  million,  which  would 
have  made  it  liable  to  rental  of 
£510,000. 

Piccadilly  Radio,  tbe  USM- 
quoted  independent,  also  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  news,  gaining 
2p  to  I30p.  Last  year,  it  paid 
£102.911.  in  rental  and  the 
company  says  the  reduction 
will  have  a  "material  effect" 
on  the  group's  results,  ex¬ 
pected  in  November. 


BICC  Cables  and  pay  in 
copper  wire.  Tbe  deal,  the  first 
negotiated  by  Poland  with  a 
Western  company,  will  run  fin- 
five  years. 

Poland,  which  is  short  of 
hard  currency,  will  supply 
copper  wire  to  BICC  which 
will  manufacture  it  into  heavy 
mining  cable,  complete  wife 
insulation  and  sheathing  at  its 
factory  at  Leigh,  Greater 
Manchester. 

BICC  will  be  paid  in  further 
supplies  of  copper  wire  which 
will  be  used  to  meet  other 
export  contracts.  The  copper 
wire  will  be  supplied  from  a 
plant  in  Krakow  at  a  rate 
related  to  the  copper  price  on 
the  London  Metal.  Exchange. 

Dr  John  Woodthorpe  of 
BICC  said:  “Many  Western 
manufacturers  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  steady  decline  in 
Eastern  bloc  orders  over  re¬ 
cent  years,  due  to  increasing 
foreign  currency  shortages. 

“In  certain  circumstances, 
the  only  way  to  securea  long¬ 
term  order  is  by  co-operation 
agreements  where  goods,  not 
money,  are  exchanged.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  positive 
and  flexible  approach  to  our 
foreign  trade.  The  alternative 
would  be  to  turn  our  backs  on 
a  still  significant  market.” 

•  Tbe  Export  Credit  Guar¬ 
antee  Department  has  backed 
an  £i  1  million  loan  which  has 
allowed  Davy  McKee  of  Shef¬ 
field  to  win  a  £13  million 
order  for  plant  to  be  used  at  a 
steel  strip  mill  being  built  at 
Magnitogorsk  in  the  Russian 
Urals.  The  company  mil  pro¬ 
vide  medmical  equipment 
and  guage  control  systems 


Radfo  Clyde  advanced  5p  to  ^,-h  will  ensure  quality. 
236p.  It  ateo  expects  to  make  McKee  won  several 


substantial  savings  after  pay¬ 
ing  £120,000  last  year. 

Michael  Clark 


substantial  orders  from  the 
Soviet  Union  during  die  1970s 
for  forging  presses. 
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Bassett  Foods  pic 


Notice  of  Extraordinary  General  Meeting 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Company 
will  be  held  at  33  King  William  Street,  London  EdR  9AS  on  Monday,  26th  September,  1988  at 
12  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and.  if  thought  fit,  passing  the  following  resolution 
which  will  be  proposed  as  an  ordinary  resolution: — 


ORDINARY  RESOLUTION 


THAT:— 

(a)  the  Offer  by  S.G.  Warburg  &  Co.  Ltd.  on  behalf  of  the  Company  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  share  capital  of  Jamesons  Chocolates  PLC  on  the  terms  stated  in  the  Offer 
Document  dated  30th  September,  3988  from  S.G.  Warburg  &  Co.  Ltd.  on  behalf  of  the 
Company  ("the  Offer  Document")  and  addressed  to  shareholders  of  Jamesons  Choco¬ 
lates  PLC  (or  on  Lhe  terms  of  any  amended,  varied,  revised,  extended,  additional  or  other 
offer  to  acquire  such  share  capital  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company)  be, 
and  it  is  hereby,  approved;  and 

(b)  subject  to  and  conditional  upon  the  Offer,  as  defined  in  the  Offer  Document  (or  any 
amended,  varied,  revised,  extended,  additional  or  other  offer  approved  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Company)  becoming  or  being  declared  unconditional  in  all  respects  (other  than  as 

regards  the  passing  of  this  Resolution;: — 

O)  ihe  authorised  share  capital  of  the  Company  be  increased  from  A 3.900,000  to 
£4,600,000  by  the  creation  of  a  further  2,800,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  25p  each;  and 

(ii)  for  the  purposes  of  Section  80  of  the  Companies  Act  1985  land  expressions  used  in  this 
resolution  shall  bear  the  same  meanings  as  in  tbe  said  seciionl  the  Directors  be  and 
they  are  hereby  generally  and  unconditionally  authorised  to  allot  relevant  securities  up 
to  an  aggregate  nominal  amount  of  £700,000  save  that  this  authority  shall  expire  on  the 
date  oidie  Annual  General  Meeting  or  the  Company  to  be  held  in  1989  and  provided 
that  the  authority  hereby  conferred  shall  be  in  addition  and  without  prejudice  to  any 
previous  authority  to  allot  relevant  securities  conferred  upon  the  Directors. 


By  Order  of  ihe  Board 

W.  S.Woof 

Secretary 

Dated  10th  September,  1988 

Registered  Office.- 
Bassetr  House, 

Rutland  Park, 

Sheffield  S102PB. 
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Drexel  case  renews  fears 
over  ‘junk  bond’  market 


From  Bailey  Morris 
Washington 

fhe  US  government’s  mas¬ 
sive  insider  trading  case 
gainst  Drexel  Burnham  Lam¬ 
bert,  the  securities  bouse,  has 
renewed  fears  on  Wail  Street 
that  the  SJ60  billion  (£94 
biHion)  junk  bond  market 
may  collapse  like  the  house  of 
cards  its  critics  claim  it  to  be. 

In  the  1980s,  Drexet  and  its 
senior  officer,  Mr  Michael 
Milken,  became  synonymous 
with  a  new  generation  of 

original  issue”  junk  bonds  — 
high-yield,  low-grade  cor¬ 
porate  bonds.  They  pioneered 
their  use  as  financing  in¬ 
struments  to  facilitate  both 
the  growth  of  promising  young 
companies  and  the  controver¬ 
sial  plans  of  corporate  raiders. 

Drexel’s  position  in  the 
market  is  so  huge,  with  an 
overall  share  ranging  from  40 
per  cent  to  70  per  cent 
depending  on  conditions,  that 
if  it  is  forced  to  retreat  by  the 
government,  traders  fear  there 
■will  be  huge  repercussions. 

Investor  confidence  could 
be  eroded  and  liquidity  could 
lessen  dramatically,  resulting 
in  the  forced  sale  of  bonds  at 
bargain  basement  prices. 
Since  institutional  investors 
are  large  _  holders  of  junk 
bonds,  their  health  could  also 
be  affected.  It  is  estimated  that 
insurance  companies  own  30 
per  cent,  pension  funds  have 
IS  per  cent  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  8  per  cent 

The  day  after  the 
announcment  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  US  junk  bonds  were  V* 
to  3/e  lower  in  nervous  trading 
as  the  market  digested  the 
charges  that  wilt  force  Drexel 
into  a  fight  for  its  professional 
life.  But  this  is  the  worst-case 
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‘Junk  bond  king':  Michael  Milken  of  Drexel  Burnham 


scenario.  It  assumes  that  the 
largest  enforcement  action 
ever  mounted  by  the  US 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  will  result  in  the 
actual  expulsion  of  both 
Drexel  and  Mr  Milken  from 
the  business. 

It  also  assumes  that  the 
other  firms  which  have  be¬ 
come  important  players  — 
First  Boston,  Morgan  Stanley, 
Goldman  Sachs,  Merrill 
Lynch,  Salomon  Brothers  and 
Donaldson  Lufkin  —  would  be 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
take  up  the  slack.  A  more 


likely  outcome  is  an  extremely 
skittish  market  over  the  short 
term  and  possibly  some 
disruptions  whicb  would  be 
followed  by  a  gradual 
rebound. 

This  appears  to  be  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  traders,  who 
note  that  Wall  Street  has  had 
almost  two  years  to  digest 
reports  and  rumours  of  pend¬ 
ing  charges  against  Drexel 
which  were  linked  to  the 
insider  trading  investigation 
of  Ivan  Boesky,  the  jailed 
arbitrageur,  in  June,  when  the 
SEC  actually  authorized  the 


Tables  turned  on  Opec 


By  David  Young,  Energy  Correspondent 


Almost  IS  years  to  the  day 
when  Opec  started  to  put  its 
prices  up  and  caused  the  1973 
oil  price  crisis  it  is  on  the 
receiving  end  of  the  western 
world's  oil  conservation 
policies. 

Leading  oil  buyers  are  now 
dictating  terms  and  sending 
the  world  oil  price  down¬ 
wards. 

The  free  market  price  for 
North  Sea  Brent  crude  has 
dropped  to  about  $I3L25  a 
barrel,  and  at  one  point  this 
week  went  under  $13  in  spot 
trading.  Under  the  Opec  pric¬ 
ing  system  Brent,  the  most 
widely  traded  crude  oil, 
should  be  priced  at  $18  a 
barrel,  and  prices  for  most 
Opec  crudes  are  now  under 
$13. 

Traders  are  predicting  that 
the  price  will  continue  to  slide, 
although  there  will  be  a  tech¬ 
nical  price  rally  around  the 
15th  of  this  month  when 


“paper”  barrels  on  futures 
contracts  have  to  be  converted 
into  “wet”  barrels  of  oil  for 
physical  delivery. 

The  price  drop  has  been 
caused  by  continued  over¬ 
production  by  Opec,  and  by 
Arab  Gulf  suppliers  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates 


Dr  Sobrato:  could  call  an 
emergency  Opec  meeting 


attempting  to  win  market 
share  by  offering  discounts  for 
long-term  contracts  in 
anticipation  of  Iran  and  Iraq 
being  able  to  re-enter  the 
market  as  large-scale 
producers. 

The  world  price  is  now  at  its 
lowest  for  almost  two  years, 
although  it  still  has  some  way 
to  go  before  Brent  reaches  the 
$9  mark  it  hit  brieflyearly  in 
1986.  Traders  suggest  that  a 
further  drop  of  between  $1 
and  $1 .50  could  be  seen  before 
winter  demand  starts  to  move 
prices  upwards.  The  price 
collapse  has  increased  pres¬ 
sure  on  Opec  to  meet  to  re¬ 
align  its  output  and  price 
quotas  with  world  demand. 

Dr  Subroto,  the  Opec  sec¬ 
retary  general,  has  now  been 
in  touch  with  several  of  the  13 
member  nations,  asking  their 
views  on  whether  an  emer¬ 
gency  meeting  of  the  cartel 
should  be  called. 


John  Swire  top  for  profit 


Lililewoods,  the  mail  order, 
pools  and  chain  store  group, 
still  lops  the  league  of  Britain's 
privately  owned  companies  in 
terms  of  net  worth,  but  John 
Swire  &  Sons,  a  holding 
company  for  transport  in¬ 
terests.  comes  highest  on  pre¬ 
tax  profits. 

These  rankings  form  part  of 
a  detailed  survey  published 
yesterday  by  Jordan's,  the 
business  information  group, 
of  Britain’s  leading  4.000 com¬ 
panies  not  listed  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  indicating  that  pri¬ 
vately  owned  companies  have 
become  a  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  investment. 

Figures  in  the  1988  survey 
show  the  private  company 
sector  is  performing  well  in 
general  terms,  with  profits 
substantially  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Only  13  per  cent  of 
firms  made  a  loss,  compared 
to  17  per  cent  the  previous 


By  Colin  Narbroogh 

year.  Mr  Geoff  Wilcock,  Jor¬ 
dan's  director,  said:  “Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  4,000 
companies  showed  a  growth 
in  sales  this  year,  once  again 
confirming  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  privately 
owned  business  sector.” 

He  noted  that  the  com¬ 
panies  included  in  this  year's 
survey  showed  a  broader  geo¬ 
graphic  spread  and  were  more 
widely  spread  in  high-tech  and 
service  industries,  and  he 
expected  many  to  become 
takeover  targets  soon. 

The  leaders  in  the  profits 
table.  John  Swire  and  Robert 
Stephens  Holdings,  a  general 
broking  and  trading  group, 
posted  handsome  pre-tax 
profits  of  £79.6  million  and 
£77  million  respectively  in 
1986.  but  much  of  this  was 
attributable  to  earnings  from 
publicly  owned  subsidiaries. 

Littlewoods,  whose  net  tan¬ 


gible  assets  of  £606  million 
made  it  top  of  the  assets 
league,  came  third  in  the 
profits  table,  with  a  pre-tax 
£66.6  million.  John  Swire  was 
runner-up  on  the  assets  basis, 
with  £492  million.  Third  in 
asset  terms  and  fourth  on 
profits  was  National  Freight 
Consortium,  the  highly 
successful  employee  buyout 

The  survey  includes  com¬ 
panies  which  are  privately 
owned  by  individuals,  or 
quoted  on  the  USM  or  Third 
Market 

Well-known  names  in  the 
lop  20,  in  terms  of  profits  and 
assets,  are  the  footwear  group, 
C&J  Clark,  the  food  group 
Premier  Brands,  which  this 
week  unveiled  plans  to  seek  a 
share  quote  next  year,  the 
whisky  firm  William  Grant 
Asprey,  the  goldsmith,  and 
Weeiabix.  the  breakfast  cereal 
maker. 


filing  of  stock  fraud  charges, 
some  of  the  details  began  to 
emerge.  Also  comforting  to 
professionals  was  the  resil¬ 
ience  of  the  junk  bond  market 
in  weathering  other  crises. 

The  184-page  complaint 
against  Drexel,  Mr  Milken 
and  five  others  cannot  help 
but  renew  the  debate  over  the 
role  of  junk  bonds  in  financing 
hostile  takeovers  and  lever¬ 
aged  buyouts  which  have 
laden  US  corporations  with  a 
mountain  of  new  debt  j 

Mr  Milken,  known  vari¬ 
ously  as  the  “junk  bond  king”, : 
the  “Mozart  of  the  money 
markets”  and  the  “grand  sor¬ 
cerer  of  finance”, was  the  first 
to  convince  investors  that  the 
rewards  of  a  portfolio  of  junk 
bonds,  which  paid  4  to  5 
percentage  points  above  US 
Treasury  securities,  for  out¬ 
weighed  the  risks. 

He .  challenged  the  tra¬ 
ditional  view  that  the 
accumulation  of  huge 
amounts  of  debt  relative  to 
equity  was  in  the  worst  in¬ 
terest  of  both  companies  and 
investors. 

More  important,  he  said, 
was  the  quality  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  ideas  that  they 
pursued. 

During  the  strong  economy 
of  the  mid-1980s,  Mr  Milken’s 
strategy  was  a  huge  success 
and  his  view  of  the  business 
world  was  widely  adopted. 
The  junk  bond  market  bur¬ 
geoned  and  other  investment 
firms  scrambled  to  get  in. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Mr 
Milken  and  his  firm  moved 
into  the  business  of  financing 
hostile  takeovers  by  corporate 
raiders  with  junk  bonds  that 
old-line  US  companies  began 
to  complain  and  Washington 
took  note. 

Vodafone 
confident 
of  clearing 
congestion 

By  Our  City  Staff 

Vodafone,  Ratal's  cellular 
telephone  subsidiary,  says  that 
congestion  on  its  lines  in  some 
areas  will  be  cleared  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  Vodafone's  swift  reply 
follows  concerns  voiced  by 
Professor  Bryan  Carsberg, 
who  beads  Oftd,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  appointed  watchdog. 

The  timing  of  Professor  L 
Carsberg’s  comments  initially 
caused  concern  in  the  City, 
which  is  awaiting  final  details 
of  the  £2  billion  flotation  of 
Vodafone. 

He  hinted  a  possible  sol-  i 
ution  to  congested  lines  might 
be  the  granting  of  a  third 
cellular  licence  in  addition  to 
those  held  by  British  Telecom 
and  Vodafone.  No  new  licence 
could  come  into  operation 
before  1991  under  the  terms  of 
agreements  reached  between 
the  Govenment  and  the  exist¬ 
ing  licensees. 

Vodafone  says  that  today's 
problems  are  those  of  success. 
“Demand  for  the  service  has 
outstripped  even  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  most  optimistic  forecasts 
and  to  meet  this  growth  it  has 
been  neccesary  to  increase 
substantially  the  production 
of  infrastructure  equipment” 
Dramatic  growth  has  placed 
a  great  strain  on  suppliers.  ■ 
Orbitel.  the  joint  venture  be¬ 
tween  Plessey  and  RacaL  is 
working  16  hours  a  day,  and 
others,  such  as  Ericsson,  the 
Swedish  group,  has  responded 
in  a  similar  fashion. 

Vodafone  has  had  to  twice 
raise  its  capital  spending  allo¬ 
cation  this  year  and  its  plans 
are  for  a  25per  cent  increase  in 
network  capacity  in  1988. 
Apart  from  upgrading  the 
capacity  of  existing  sites,  43 
new  base  stations  will  be  in 
service  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Vodafone  has  also  raised  by 
50  per  cent  —  from  8  to  12  pea- 
month  — the  rate  at  which  new 
sites  were  coming  into  service. 


Lack  of  harmony  over  Lawson  proposals  on  taxation 

UK  and  Europe  on  crash  course 


From  Michael  Dynes 
Brussels 

Mr  Nigel  Lawson,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  put  Britain  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  European  Commission 
over  the  controversial  question  of  bow  to 
approximate  the  Community’s  wide 
variations  in  indirect  taxation. 

Although  Commission  officials  re¬ 
fused  to  comment  officially  on  Mr 
Lawson's  proposals  for  a  market-based 
approach  to  the  removal  of  fiscal 
frontiers,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
regard  the  initiative  as  unlikely  to 
achieve  its  stated  objectives,  and  as  a 
thinly  disguised  attempt  to  retain  nat¬ 
ional  frontiers  after  1 992. 

Lord  Cockfield.  the  outgoing  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  internal  market,  is  believed 
to  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
Lawson  on  Wednesday  containing  a 
copy  of  the  Chancellor's  proposals. 

The  Commission  understood  that  it 
was  a  confidential  document  to  be 
discussed  at  the  next  informal  meeting  of 
EEC  finance  ministers  in  Crete  next 
Saturday,  and  was  clearly  irritated  that  it 
had  been  given  to  the  British  press  in 
London. 

“It  is  Mr  Lawson  that  has  gone  on  the 
war  path  over  this  issue,  and  we  will  have 
to  decide  how  to  respond,”  one  Com- 
pii«km  official  said. 


Cockfield:  outgoing  Commissioner 

The  Commission  maintains  that  when 
Mrs  Thatcher  put  her  signature  to  the 
Single  European  Act  in  1985,  she 
committed  Britain  to  the  approximation 
of  indirect  taxation  “to  the  extent  that 
such  harmonization  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  establishment  and  function¬ 
ing  of  the  internal  market.” 

It  argues  that  in  order  to  avoid 
potentially  damaging  dislocations  of 
trade  between  member  states,  national 
VAT  regimes  have  to  be  approximated, 
and  national  excise  duties  have  to  be 
harmonized. 

The  Commission  has  proposed  the 


Fund  managers  are  still  calling 
the  tune,  and  what  a  dismal 
tune  it  is.  With  investing 
institutions  accounting  for  80 
per  cent  of  business  in  Uni  to!  King¬ 
dom  ordinary  shares,  they  have  the 
power  to  make  or  break  the  market 
especially  at  a  time  when  private 
investors  have  largely  turned  their 
tacks.  They  remain  committed  to  the 
sidelines.  The  result  turnover  in 
domestic  equities  has  fallen  40  per  cent 
in  a  year  -  a  measure  of  the  extended 
damage  caused  by  last  October's  crash 
— and  it  is  largely  left  to  market-makers 
and  other  professionals  to  set  the 
pattern  of  prices  through  their  own 
internal  dealing. 

Shares,  as  a  result,  are  much  more 
volatile.  Even  the  most  skilled  among 
the  market-makers  find  it  bard  to 'make 
money,  while  brokets  are  having  to 
subsist  on  drastically  reduced  commis¬ 
sions.  Average  daily  commission  in¬ 
come  is  heading  toward  half  what-  it 
was  before  the  October  explosion, 
admittedly  a  very  high  figure  reflecting 
huge  business  in  the  twilight,  as  we  all 
now  know,  of  the  great  bull  market 
The  real  strain  is  on  the  bottom  line. 
Most  market-makers  and  leading  bro¬ 
kers  are  part  of  financial  services  con¬ 
glomerates,  and  very  few  are  in  profit 
Morgan  Grenfell  is  the  latest  to  admit  it 
has  not  traded  profitably  in  equity  and 
fixed  interest  markets,  while  insisting 
that  it  has  made  progress  in  building 
market  share.  It  is  not  alone  on  either 
count,  but  by  definition  not  every  firm 
can  increase  its  market  share. 

Sir  David  Scholey.  head  of  the  SG 
Warburg  Group,  ruffled  a  few  feathers 
when  he  wrote  in  his  chairman's 
statement  that  competition  is  coming 


Time  to  look  at  the  players 
and  market-making  tune 


■  m  mm 

FLEET 


or  even  in  1990  but  probably  in  1991. 
That  time  horizon  does  not  preclude 
better  markets  and  more  turnover  but 
it  does  allow  for  the  second  restructur¬ 
ing  nf  the  securities  industry  which  is 


“often  from  participants  who  are 
prepared  to  suffer  substantial  losses 
just  in  order  to  build  market  share  or 
merely  to  maintain  a  foothold  in 
markets  outside  their  home  base.  Their 
pursuit  of  such  strategies  is  in  itself  a 
destabilizing  factor,  exaggerating  the 
impact  of  market  volatility.” 

He  went  on;  “Competition  is  health¬ 
ier  and  the  whole  system  is  stronger  if 
profitability  is  the  yardstick  applied  by 
all  the  market  participants.  If  not.  the 
inevitable  result  of  current  attitudes  is 
that  in  difficult  market  conditions  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  industry  will 
suffer.”  No-one  is  going  openly  to 
plead  guilty  to  these  charges. 

One  of  the  problems  exposed  by  the 
low  level  of  trading  and  the  absence  of 
worthwhile  profits  is  the  heavy  burden 
of  fixed  and  salary  costs  built  into  the 
system  leading  up  to  Big  Bang  in 
October  1986.  Job  losses  have  already 
run  into  thousands  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  how  far  firms  can  go  in  cutting  down 
key  staff  and  service  capability  if  they 
intend  still  to  be  a  main  player  when 
the  market  revives.  Large  dealing 
rooms  and  quality  research,  still  an 
underdeveloped  area,  will  not  be 
expensive  luxuries  when  the  securities 
industry  returns  to  “normal.” 

I  see  normality  returning  not  in  1 989 


owners  of  London  securities  firms  take 
a  hard  look  at  their  subsidiaries' 
prospects  from  a  different  perspective 
than  the  heady  heights  of  Big  Bang. 

Not  all  the  financial  conglomerates 
are  sensibly  structured  and  1  would  not 
regard  die  current  positions  of  two  of 
the  leading  brokers,  Gazenove  and 
James  CapeL  as  set  in  stone.  Further¬ 
more  the  competition  itself  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  dirty,  with  the  aim  of  accel¬ 
erating  the  departure  of  smaller  firms. 

The  new  order  will  need  some  imag¬ 
inative  and  persuasive  people  to  bring 
it  about  One  of  that  kind  is  Bryce 
Cottrell  who  last  night  was  being  feted 
in  Zurich  at  a  dinner  given  by  Robert- 
Studer.  president  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  UBS  owes  a  great  deal  to  CottrelL 
And  not  only  the  Swiss  bank.  This  ra¬ 
ther  shy,  donnish  man  has  bad  a  con¬ 
siderable  practical  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  London  gilt-edged 
market  and  on  Phillips  &  Drew,  for 
which  he  has  worked  since  leaving 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  in  1955. 

Studer  and  Rudi  Mueller,  who  has 
just  succeeded  Cottrell  as  chief  exec¬ 
utive,  came  to  P&D  late  in  1984  to 
initiate  talks  that  led  to  UBS’s  first 
taking  29.9  per  cent  and  then,  in  Nov¬ 
ember  1 987. 1 00  per  cent  of  the  broking 
firm.  As  senior  partner  looking  to  Big 
Bang  Cottrell  saw  the  advantages  of 
UBS  backing  and  convinced  bis  part¬ 
ners  —  not  an  easy  task.  He  is  the  kind 
of  man  the  City  can  ill  afford  to  let  go. 


Not  making  a  drama  out  of  a  crisis 

The  City  is  steeling  itself  for  a  magnitude  for  very  long  without  also  and  to  reject  mini-Budgets,  tax  i 
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The  City  is  steeling  itself  for  a 
run  of  yawning  balance  of 
payments  deficits  which  may 
bring  disenchantment  to  a  dull 
stock  market  and  an  assault  on  the 
pound  —  the  Government's  barrier 
against  rising  inflation. 

The  balance  of  payments  is  undeni¬ 
ably  deteriorating  and  at  a  rate  no-one, 
notably  the  Treasury  in  its  forecasts, 
remotely  foresaw.  This  was  tacitly 
admitted  by  the  Prime  Minister  when 
she  warned  in  her  speech  to  the 
Confederation  of  British  Industry,  in 
Glasgow,  that  it  would  take  a  time  to 
restore  the  imbalances  currently  upset¬ 
ting  the  economy.  And  her  prescription 
—  that  the  personal  sector  needed  to 
save  more  —  ignored  the  notorious 
insensitivity  of  personal  borrowers  to 
high  interest  rates. 

Taking  account  of  the  alarming  July 
figure,  the  current  account  is  in  the  red 
at  an  annual  rate  of  £13.5  billion  or  3 
per  cent  of  gross  domestic  product. 
Gavyn  Davies  at  Goldman  Sachs  has 
pointed  out  that  no  leading  industrial 
country  has  run  a  deficit  of  this 


magnitude  for  very  long  without  also 
running  into  exchange  rate  problems. 

A  sudden,  heavy  flight  out  of  sterling 
generating  an  atmosphere  of  crisis,  ora 
moderate,  intermittent  easing  in  the 
rate:  we  shall  see.  Even  if  the  August 
deficit  comes  near  July's  £2.2  billion  I 
do  not  expect  high  drama  on  the 
Government  benches. 

Not  so  Bill  Martin,  the  Young  Turk 
at  Phillips  &  Drew.  He  sees  in  the 
current  panorama  of  huge  current 
account  deficits,  rising  inflation  in¬ 
creased  pay  settlements,  and  higher 
projected  government  spending  in 
1989,  a  scene  set  for  a  flight  from  the 
pound,  and  in  extremis  a  crisis  package 
of  fiscal  measures.  The  Martin  mini- 
Budget  would  be  introduced  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Parkinson  who  would  thus  be 
seen  in  an  act  of  penance  for  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  “imprudent  programme.” 

Not  all  City  economists  have  Mar¬ 
tin's  colourful  imagination  and  godlike 
wrath.  Paul  Turnbull  at  Smith  New 
Court  believes  that  the  Chancellor,  Mr 
Nigel  Lawson,  is  right  to  damp  the 
economy  down  with  high  interest  rates 


and  to  reject  mini-Budgets,  tax  in¬ 
creases,  credit  controls  (officially  ruled 
out  this  week  by  Treasury  junior 
minister  Peter  Lilley)  and  similar 
paraphernalia  from  the  pasL 

True  base  rates  may  have  to  go 
higher  yet  and  they  will  take  a  lime  to 
curb  the  nation's  appetite  to  spend. 
This  point  was  home  out  by  the  CBTs 
Distributive  Trades  Survey  published 
on  Thursday.  The  immediate  outlook 
for  sales  is  buoyant  but  next  year  looks 
fairly  grim. 

What  is  not  yet  widely  appreciated  in 
Britain  is  the  Japanese  rate  of  growth 
and  foe  high  rale  at  which  demand  has 
increased.  Real  gross  domestic  product 
was  up  6  per  cent  over  the  year  to  foe 
first  half  of  1988  and  real  domestic 
demand  rose  7  per  cent  up  to  the  first 
quarter  and  probably  more  up  to  foe 
second.  Turnbull  aigues  that  while  the 
trade  figures  are  obviously  awful  they 
would  be  disastrous  if  they  were  the 
product  of  a  slow  growing  and  not  a 
booming  economy.  Imports  can  come 
down  to  a  safer  level  without  having  to 
force  foe  economy  into  recession. 


OUR  VIEW  OF 
THE  PRIVATE  CLIENT 


introduction  of  two  VAT  bands,  a 
standard  rate  of  between  14  and  20  per 
cent,  and  a  reduced  rate  ofbetween  4  and 
9  per  cent  for  socially  sensitive  goods. 

Although  most  member  states  have 
expressed  grave  reservations  about  the 
detail  of  foe  proposal,  particularly  those 
countries  such  as  Denmark  and  Ireland 
who  would  be  forced  to  overhaul 
completely  their  indirect  taxation  re¬ 
gimes,  all  but  Britain  have  accepted  in 
principle  foe  need  for  some  form  of 
approximation  by  Brussels. 

The  Commission  has  since  conducted 
two  high-level  -studies  which  have  en¬ 
dorsed  this  principle,  and  insisted  that 
there  was  no  other  alternative  to  member 
states  making  the  necessary  and  painful 
adjustments  if  foe  internal  market  is  to 
function  effectively. 

As  far  as  foe  Commission  is  con¬ 
cerned,  foe  princple  has  been  settled,  and 
foe  argument  is  now  about  the  details. 

But  Mr  Lawson  is  dearly  adamant  that 
fiscal  approximation  does  not  need  to  be 
arranged  by  Brussels,  and  that  market 
forces  will  by  foemselve  eventually  iron 
out  the  differences 

Mr  Lawson  also  said  that  national 
frontiers  will  have  to  be  retained  in  order 
to  maintain  preventive  controls  against 
terrorists,  drag  traffickers  and  illegal 
immigrant*.  0. 


Choosing  someone  to  look  after  your  personal 
investment  portfolio  while  you  pursue  your  own 
business  or  leisure  activities  is  no  easy  matter. 
Astute  investors  with  substantial  portfolios  will 
want  a  sophisticated  investment  house  which  is 
.large  enough  to  rover  the  diverse  range  of 
products  and  markets  chat  are  available,  but 
interested  enough  in  private  client  business  to 
provide  individual  attention.  James  Capel  is  one 
stockbroker  with  a  reputation  A.  for 
serving  both  institutional  and  y. 
private  investors.  - _ 

At  James  Capel,  we  /  • 

become  involved  with  ■ j  \ 
our  private  dienes.  All  I  \  \ 

new  dienes  are  invited  ; - \ 

to  attend  a  meeting  with  t - ”\ 

their  portfolio  manager  to  — - '  \ 

ensure  that  their  portfolio  is  •  '■  — \ 

constructed  to  achieve  the  .  - - 

optimum  balance  between 

income  and  capital  growth  and  ^ 

fully  accounts  for  the  particular  ' 

tax  implications  applicable  to  each 

individual.  Your  manager  is  part  of  an 

investment  team  that  watches  out  for  the 

risks  as  well  as  foe  opportunities  in  foe  markets. 

Rumour  and  gossip  are  travelling  between 
markets  and  across  borders  fester  than  ever  before, 
making  solid  research  even  more  essential  when 
trying  to  anticipate  foe  swings  and  roundabouts  in 
the  value  of  stocks  and  shares.  At  James  Capel,  foe 
decisions  taken  by  your  portfolio  manager  are 


supported  by  international  analysis  ardaimed  as 
the  best  on  the  market 
In  surveys  conducted  by  The  Sunday  Times, 
Excel,  Institutional  Investor  and  many  others, 
James  Capel  has  been  consistently  razed  number 
one  at  research  by  the  people  who  really  know - 
foe  institutional  fund  managers  responsible  for 
billions  of  pounds  worth  of  investments. 

And  in  a  world  where  investment  markets 
are  driven  by  keyboards  and  electronic 
communications.  the  successful 
competitor  needs  foe  financial  and 
technological  resources  to 
win.  Only  foe  largest 
investment  institutions  are 
likely  to  survive  and  prosper: 
James  Capel  is  a  member  of 
\  "  foe  HongkongBank  Group 

'  ■  and  has  22  offices  on  four 

continents.  We  claim  foe 
largest  share  of  client 
j~'  business  on  foe  UK 
stockmarket.  We  are  over 
200  years  old  and  have  over 
2000  employees  worldwide 
providing  a  level  of  continuity  and 
assurance  dur  is  comforting  even  in  foe  most 
unstable  market  conditions. 

So,  when  you  are  thinking  of  appointing  a  new 
portfolio  manager  or  should  you  need  a 
professional  investment  service  for  foe  first  time, 
calk  to  James  CapeL  Perhaps  we  can  offer  you  a 
fresh  view  of  your  investment  affairs. 


James  Capel 


THE  GLOBAL  INVESTMENT  HOUSE 


Bor  an  independent;  confidential  assessment  of  your  investment  affairs  without  obligation,  phone  or  write  to: 

BRIAN  TORA 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
James  Capel  &  Ox, 

James  Capel  House,  6  Bevis  Marks,  London  EC3A7JQ  Telephone:  01-588  0998 


Member  of  The  Securities  Association.  Member  ojThe  International  Slock  Exchange 

(£.■  James  Capel  refers  to  a  group  of  companies  based  in  London,  England 
which  provides  investment  sennas  in  a  variety  of  markers. 
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member  H  ongkon^BanJ.  group 
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The  prices  in  this 
section  refer  to 
Thursday's  trading 
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1*p  or  more  of  abm a).  OanBng  or 
rehadtan  dm  pj  Monday.  (2)  Tusaday. 
(3)  wamiaaaay.  (4)  Thureday-  (5)  Friday. 
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These  logos  caught  your  eye 


THE  SUNDAY  TIMES 

Why  not  use  your  logo 
your  linage  advertisement? 


1.1  23  46 3 
1.9  31  . 

3  1  2  5  881 

1126  55  £77 
158  42  312 

43  30  433' 
199  211  S3 
ll  27  671 
Tfl  3  6  29.1 
27  55  714 

22  SO  SU 
U  U  37i 


TO  PLACE  YOUR 
PROPERTY 
ADVERTISEMENT 
IN 

THE  TIMES 
TRADE 

ADVERTISERS 
TEL.-01-48!  1986 

ADVERTISING 
FAX  NO. 
01-481  9313 

TELEX 


PRIVATE 
ADVERTISERS 
TEL:  01-481  4000 

Yoa  my  ase  yoar 
Access,  Amex,  Diners 
dr  HnonL 


NEWS  INTERNATIONAL  LOGO  LIBRARY. 

For  more  information  contact;  Ray  Shoulder  nr  v  * 

U*.  O+wdinatora  ..  01-ffll-Sw  7321/7342 
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THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  10  1988 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  PRICES 


Strong  rally 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


ACCOUNT  DAYS:  Dealings  began  September  5.  Dealings  end  September  16.  §Con  tango  day  September  19.  Settlement  day  September 

26m 

§Forward  bargains  are  permitted  on  two  previous  business  days. 

Prices  recorded  are  at  market  doss.  Changes  wo  calculated  on  the  previous  day’s  dose,  but  adjustments  are  made  when  a  stock  b  MwflvktendL 
Whore  one  price  is  quoted,  it  to  a  middto  price.  Changes,  yields  and  price/eamings  ratios  are  based  on  irtddle  price*,  (aa)  denote*  Alpha  Stocks. 

(VOLUMES:  PAGE  2Q). 


©  HbbWwWUI  Ihmltt* 

WEEKLY  DIVIDEND  £8,000 

Claims  required  for  182  points 

ACCUMULATOR  £198,000 

Claims  better  than  182  points 

Claimants  should  ring  0254-53272 
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12 

163 

420 

VI 

la 

361 

363  »-5 

160 

46 

11J) 

1fi2 

120 

10/ 

177 

60 

15 

BO 

645 

50/ 

Lucre  — 

571 

U4 

-4 

7/A 

M 

69 

M7 

MO 

m 

m 

-1 

MO 

44 

111 

193 

130 

Pluon 

18/ 

182 

83 

34 

w 

H2 

ID 

tare  anil 

12S 

132 

-T 

62 

48 

147’alde  Hoto-toK*  m 

170>J 

131) 

72 

56 

68 

IK 

15 

Row 

M 

HM 

50%  28 

41 

47 

-i 

13 

11 

11.7  i 

617 

347 

Wescm  KO 

563 

570 

-4 

67 

1.2 

K  j 

110 

75 

WHM 

97 

MO 

-1 

47 

4 1 

*  77  Mata  San  75  82  ..  13  13  JH5 

SD  IM  LnMItart  125  135  4-3  113  BJ  47 

G—  IS  T57  -2  01  62  Jfl 

if  15?°  *  Fe*“  £7  237  147  03  64 

360  235  Sflta  290310a..  6723 


II 


NEWSPAPERS,  PUBLISHERS 


30 

33 

SO 

7b'i 

198 

ns 

11/ 

68 

106 

45 

4/ 

•-i 

20 

43 

110 

74/ 

750 

HI  7 

41 

HI1 

175 

in 

-i 

69b 

33 

15.1 

IK? 

1/2 

55 

13 

113 

40/ 

41/ 

1 H 

04 

Ml 

376 

386 

•  .. 

i.n 

04 

540 

103 

70.1 

-2 

13 

17 

153 

345 

Xti 

a  .. 

51 

00 

385 

54 

SB 

M 

SS 

110 

93 

98 

10 

31 

80 

133 

138 

■i 

83 

HI 

160 

361 

363 

■  +3 

11.7 

37 

16 

157 

182 

42 

7.7 

45 

146 

784 

7 W 

164 

H2 

112 

104 

M7 

-i 

77 

73 

93 

38H 

.Hi 

41 

753 

H5 

14/ 

116 

1 11 

4/ 

40 

130 

239 

241 

+  1 

93 

IS 

137 

746 

76H 

8.7 

13 

37.1 

188 

lt» 

HO 

45 

110 

M'» 

11% 

08 

85 

Rfl 

l/fl 

115 

-7 

08 

04 

168 

141 

M6 

-1 

62 

67 

110 

170 

CM 

7.1 

10 

132 

164 

166 

/# 

4H 

11.3 

167 

16/ 

45 

70 

310 

63 

CR 

r  . . 

69 

57 

87 

172 

174 

-2 

6.7 

19 

14.1 

126 

130 

-2 

» 

34 

S!U5 

315 

a  .. 

153 

50 

11.7 

173 

115 

-7 

118 

68 

87 

330 

332 

150 

40 

110 

717 

716 

193 

213 

147b 

12 

63 

11/'* 

+n 

IM 

l» 

80 

40 

517 

183 

133 

93 

49 

111 

705 

.16 

■s 

44 

10 

739 

68 

19 

•'1 

7.1 

10 

130 

709 

210 

•-1 

SO 

?» 

90 

297 

299 

-7*1 

703 

68 

110 

in  TOO  Ac— 

150  85  Naum 
545  438  Asset  1— 
310  m  Balm  hn 
405  365  BtaifAtt) 

251  310  Brett 
93  27%Ctartsajrck 
6W  525  CaMrefW*) 

5W  42E  Ob  A' 

234  176  EUAP  _  ■ 

538  338  Haw  RrfttMf 
«-250  HmCMB 
133  98  mu  As  Curare 
460  323  tod-dart 
685  485  W  ll—IIB 
770  182  Atom*  CBora  (■) 
295  199  NMk»— 
276  248  P—  Smd 
471  378  Hred  H  Mat 
M2  127  TmfcwP 
455  379  IUMMB!8I 


81  SB  AianEoarw 
11  444—0  taonzs 

36  28  KsViGas 
18  B  Ann  M 

tS'i  6  BOM 

io  s  db  znp 

496  455  to  Borneo 

m  is4  muGuiau 
286  233  Bi  Anfew  Bl| 
153  138  Br  Furakui  Mi 
562  430  Bumt(H) 

409  240  TOGS 
Ml  80  Cadet 
76  50  O—Oi 
195  150  testify 
.1-3  a.’icwo 
501  ar  ei—  (a) 
1274  78'rfoalPa  . 
•  U3  HO  awmnta 
17<*  11'ittM RW 
200  HO  P  S 


OILS,  GAS 


..  50 j) 
..  483 
69  141 
02  M 

8  94 
4jG  115 
01  113 
4fl  57.1 


447  3fi  Rome  V  M  405  407  a-V  nu  13  u 
•  Ex  OMdand  ■  Ex  a8  b  Foneasl  dMkM  • 

ssssfflBtf—riaESps 
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FAMILY  MONEY 


Edited  by  Vivien  Goldsmith 


(  INTEREST  RATES  ROUNP-UP 


j 


Compounds 
ei  tax  rates 
rate  25%  40% 


HHinfmni 

Investment  E  Notice  Cortoef 


BANKS 

Ordinary  Dep  A/c 
Typical 

fixed  Term  I 

Barclays 

“v* 

Hfidtend 

«e  «  n 

NstWest 


3.60 

3.G8 

2JJ3 

nooe/none 

sits 

6.B9 

709 

5.67 

2. 500- 25. 000 

638 

8S5 

6.84 

ZJSQQ-25.008 

7.63 

7.63 

6.10 

2500-50.000 

8.G9 

8.68 

6-95 

2.500-50.000 

758 

7.58 

6.06 

10.000-no  ma> 

i  20 

8.20 

6.56 

lO.OOO+Kjma* 

813 

8.13 

650 

1 0.000* 24 JXX) 

8.50 

B50 

6JB0 

10. 000-24 J00 

7 day  — - 


i  mm 
fimtfi 
i  imh 
Brm 
1  mm 

6mtfi 

3mtti 

Omtti 


01-826  1567 
01-626  1567 
01-4071000 

01-4071000 

01-260  2805 
01-260  2805 
01-7261000 
01-7261000 


HIGH  INTEREST  CHEQUE  ACCOUNTS 

Bank  of 
Scotland  MMC 
Barclays 
Prone  a/e' 

Co-operative 
Chq&Swe' 

Girobank 
\  HfCA 
and  MCA 
NaiWest 
Special  Hesarve 
Royal  Bank  of 

Son  Prom  A/6 
TSO  England  & 

Wafas 


813 

B.45 

6.76 

2.50IKW  max 

none 031 -448  7777 

7.63 

7.65 

626 

&50O+1O  max 

none  0604  252891 

5.40 

SSI 

441 

500-no  max 

none  01628  6543 

7.50 

750 

6.00 

1,000-no  max 

none 051  966  207 G 

610 

627 

5.02 

1.000-na  max 

none  Ql -407  1000 

aw 

824 

6S9 

2.000-no  max 

none  - 

7.75 

728 

628 

2,000t-no  max 

none  01-7261000 

7.67 

7.90 

622 

2200+ioinax 

none 031-556  S555 

7 JO 

730 

aoo 

2.000-no  max 

none  01-6006000 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES 


Onfowir  Share 
A/C 

4.75 

4.75 

am 

Inin 

Best  buy  -  largest  sock 
Woohrtch  4.75 

4.75 

3.80 

1  min 

,X 

Bitoiuito 

620 

6.90 

522 

250  mw 

Bristol  &  WeH 

7.00 

7.00 

5.60 

SCO  min 

-  c 

1 

Britannia 

770 

7.70 

6.16 

10.000  min 

rtl  ■  ■■  tin  ——  nj-ji 

iwrwrnu  HvW 

7.B0 

720 

624 

20200  min 

.  i 

Best  buy  -  all  sacs: 

500mln 

Botton 

7.90 

720 

622 

< 

TheHendM 

8.00 

8.16 

6.53 

500  mm 

j 

Tynemouth 

StapTon 

825 

8.70 

6.43 

8.70 

6  74 
a  96 

500  min 
500  mm 

i 

Leamington  Spa 

950 

920 

720 

10.000min 

.  .1 

Cash/Ctwque  Accounts: 

( 

Abbey  Nat 

Cunent 

425 

425 

a40 

1  mm 

.  1 

AUtance  A 
LsKesaet 
Nairomhde 

425 

4.25 

140 

500min 

» 

Angus  Hex 

4.75 

4.75 

3.60 

500min 

I 

OntMirn  Ousu dtr  fare **Lw*»tu  caBOr  40* &GB  tr*  further agt&rx 

none  - 

30  day  - 

60  day  - 

— 

o  mnm  — ■— 


Raws  rise 
with  larger 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 

Ordinary  A/e3 
Investment  A/c**' 
income  Boraf** 

Deposit  Bond*' 

34th  issue  Cen*f 
Yoarty  Plant 
General 

Extension  Rate| 


5.00 

3.75 

320 

1-10.000 

150 

6.38 

5.10 

5-100.000 

9.00 

175 

S.40 

2,000-100.000 

920 

675 

5.40 

100-100.000 

7.50 

750 

7.50 

25-1.000 

7.50 

7.50 

760 

20-200/mtft 

5.01 

5.01 

5.01 

Bday041-649-ASS5 
1  mtn04 1-649-4555 
3  mm  0253  66151 
3  mth04 1-649-4555 
8  day  091-3864300 
14  day  091-3864900 


GUARANTEED  INCOME  BONDS 


Cretfl  A  Comm 

930 

9.30 

7.44 

1.000  min 

emits  Comm 

9.00 

9.00 

720 

1200  mm 

Credit  &  Comm 

875 

8.75 

700 

1.000  mm 

American  Lite 

925 

925 

7.40 

10.000  mm 

ComM  Ins 

950 

9.50 

7.60 

1.000  mm 

lyr  01  5795455 
2  yrs  01  579  8455 
3yrs  01  5796455 
4 yrs  01680  6000 
5yrs0483  68161 


RPf  (  . 

;  Base  Rate 
Personal  Loan 
Credit  Canl 


+4.6% 

12% 

19.7% 

16-26.8% 


HoWay  i 

■Amta 
i  Francs: 
Greek  Drachma: 
datum  Utk 


E  buys 
202.75 
10.40 
243,00 
3290.00 


iWcrwuM/OtWBffS  rv  <w  tasr  £ffii  £S«jiav»*a  sewr 
£500  6»SJ  F.TJ  or  ■«<*« 


emrae  fi5\  far  oaunoas  Mom 
’£tmol*SS  'MMOM holdings 


_  _  _  3of  m  hw  «ntsru  iccess  to  “WUWTOafc  0>£n _  _ _ 

uc  m  £5 000  to  Arfetos  >e-««i •mnapraanrof ol aiepng  trutoMcenMcxtss  /fa*  mb  TMwesr 
U^C*>  part  gross  WW.  iromS-ao  •  TO*  twm  9  S&  0300  m*  entry  v««f 


( 


FIRST  TIME  BUYERS 


Lender 

Merest 

Loan 

Max  % 

Notes 

Rate  % 

Size 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES 

Mweantte  - 

11-50 

£100,000  man 

95 

0i5%  reduction  tor 

091  2573208 

11.60 

the  nrst  year 

Standard 

£60200  max 

95 

For  endowment  —  1% 

0912574123 

reduction  for  12  moths 
or  02%  fed.  24  mm 

UMWMI 

1120 

£50.00 0 

95 

0.5%  reduction  tor 

091 2611248 

11.00 

over  ESO.OOO 

1st  year 

BANKS 

TSBScMtond 

1185 

£50200 max 

100 

031  225  4555 

11.50 

endowment 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Eagle  Star 
013778000 

11.65 

£30200  min 
£150200  max 

m 

Standard  Properly  Fund 

figures  stipt»*a BtifsOtMcs  ltd  tmphooeOTSJStkUSS 


am  otto  Cmg  mo 


AETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE 
40*  SI  JOIW  Storet  toman  6 CM/  40C 
01-837  6494 
Ue  Fundi 
Souviet 
Bm* 

Out 

tiu* 

Siaq 

Gj*i  Edged 
DfftW 


1187  1250  +001 

1190  1253  *0X6 

14  S?  I  529  *013 
13-76  1396  -O \J 
1376  14«g  +Q  13 
l>  £6  *003 

109  + 


Pensions 

Sraafo 

Bear 

OM 

Bl4 

Sim 

C*  EeqM 

DeOCM 

£»etopl  A«J  M uM 

ABBEY  UFE 
BO.  HMcerausi  Wo 
(ETC  392373 
Prooeny  F«w  me 
Do  Aceum 
Ewrt,  7  line  mconv- 
Do  »ccum 
Srtecto*  fort 
Mow,  fo«j 
Pn»  Fo  ■3**  4 
forty  6«*  4 
(Jan  fo  * 

Com  for  4 
f*«v  5n  a 
fnefl  im  Fa  fo*  4 
American  Ser  J 
mpi  me  Svr  4 
In-jeioa  ln»  for  « 
j  apan  S«*  4 


I3«  1424 
13  61  UK 
1764  1857 
1597  16  76 
1612  1697 
129 
ii  93 

1759  1799 


*004 
+006 
*0  14 
*0  18 
*015 
*01 
*0  02 
+  190 


Bovmctnndn  BH6  BAL 


»7  5  27l  l 
3l?S  3326 
IP99  H57 
124  3  i3u 
»  i  W  1 
244  5  257  4 
290  2  308  7 
12?  I  1353 
368 2  387  6 
2*85  2300 
218  J  £3  8 
210  6  22i  8 
359  8  271  4 

3669  3863 
120  5  127  0 
267  9  282  0 


+02 

+0J 

♦  l  1 
*10 
+  14 
*03 

•  06 
-I  l 
*2» 
+0  2 

•  0  3 
+08 
+23 

•  31 
*01 
*47 


ALBANY  LIFE 

3  Ej»k*s  \-trv  Ppntfs  Bar 
0707  42311 

Emmy  Fo  Ac*  B*4l  9093 
Eufrwar  Ff  ACCum  194  2  21K4 
FuCO  m*  *cr  3356  353? 

Gm  «£"«+  Fa  Ace  225  7  JJ7  5 
tntt  Man  fiy  ACS’  35P5  37 83 
im  F.d  Inf  Fc  A«  197  7  200  0 
jaoan  Funo  J89  ■  304  9 

NmAmmoanFOACC  »65<J  173.' 

PfOO  FO  Act  2BH0  3031 
Mutipm  im  MX  6094  6414 

ALLIED  DUNBAR  ASSURANCE 
Aiken  DunO-n  *V«WW  5+hmion  SNI  1EL 
0293-28291 

F»N  mi  Deo  ALCwn  2«7  3  260  4 
FflWe  AiftjT*  7234  ?bj  5 
Prooen,  Actum 
Fji  EJK  Actum 
UanaceC  Cjpw 
Do  Actum 
Oversea*  accu"* 

GJi  Eiwd  Ajura 
Am»i  tckrr,  Actum 
Am«  Man  Ac  cum 
Amer  Prop  Actum 


A360  4590 
1736  1828 
3350  3537 

6751  A05  4 
470  9  495  7 

Si  1  Ji7  0 
09  JKi 
176  0  1853 
131 5  138-5 


*20l 

+29 
+6B 
+3  7 
+  *J  ; 
+30 
•68 
*3  7 
•  65 
+19  0 


»0« 
•a-i 
•07 
•1 7 
+30 
♦53 
*64 
♦  1  1 
*61 
*26 
-01 


BALTIC  ASSUA4NCE 

2S-2S  Aown-Jiie  SI*eeT  lancon  W14  4AP 
01-493  9999 

ALnaceU  Orontn  2996  3153 
rJMiMna  inctme  134 9  1420 
(niMinitoui  169  6  178  5 

Hiqn  Income  201  8  3124 

I  neon*)  4  Girmtn  225-7  383  7 
One  fiesoune  1130  118  9 

AmcriLir  156  9  161-2 

jacun  S, Genrai  449  5  47ir 

SCNKdl  «-|ijjoar&  2413  254  6 

BARCLAYS  LIFE 

262  FWitfau  Ra.  London  E7  9J8 
01-534  5544 

Eavn  Aca«a  5691  5886 

Co  I  ratal  459  1  4833 

GA  EapM  Actum  2314  3436 

DO  nti#  1929  2031 

mtoUBMpui  Aceuffl  2668  2809 


224  3  2362 
3591  3780 
296  3  3119 
IKS  202.7 
154  6  1629 
264  0  J77y 
21&6  2281 
150  6  169  l 
IB1  1406 
1694  17B4 
1466  154  4 

2398  2K5 
S0SJ3  &0t 
2899  3051 
250  0  2633 

3B55  4165 

339  9  356  fl 
2963  3126 
259?  2723 
202.4 


Do  UMOl 
ManaqM  A4Cum 
Dd  tneiai 
Money  Actum 
Do  Irauii 
ProoeN*  Mew 
Do  lraaji 

Arngvea  Actum 

Do  Intien 
AV9BJU*  AcCIKn 

Do  umai 
Fr-jncuf  Aaaae 
£Jo  (rtmai 
S00  Accutn 
Do  mtul 

J«an  Mvn  Aft  7 

Do  inmai  2 
■neeme  Actum 
Pc  IraMl 
L«ure  Actum 
Sobdji  5*5  Acarr  147  8  1556 
Urn  Tech  Acorn  105 1  U07 

Do  inma  968  iO»S 


Black  house  ufe 

Mmrcanen  house  crunam  Kwn  u£4  ajt 
0634  msw 


*13 

*25 


*3-3 

*25 

*09 


The  Managed  Fund 
Income  Fund 
Eiiia  Income  Fund 
ucflcmae  'ivnr  Fo 

GaarceoEwHi 
Sene  Cos  4  He  Fo 
Bn  Teehnowat  Funa 
N  4m*  4  Gtm  Fir« 
Energy  Alt  FunO 
PacAc  Bonn  Fund 
Gtrm.m  Grrayi  Fd 
JW  Gicranh  Fd 
Tn<-  UH  Gm  m 
Cone  E'AP  Cm 

Prtoerty  fun] 

fiiwr  interest  Funs 
Cavi  Frjno 

to*  Funo 
Nat  «m«  SfCW 


43836 
4301  4423 
3952  416  1 
.2977  313  4 
3378  3556 
524 J  561  9 
298  9  3147 
7128  2240 
1159  122.0 
264  |  2780 
1000  1052 
174  B  164  0 
1315  127  9 
66  60  7011 
234  i  346  5 
a*»l  2IF0 
1 90  4  200  4 
271  4  2857 
116  J  (225 


Canada i 

28.  t*qn 


IUFE 

26.  toon  Si  Porara  Bw,  Horts 
PB*  TllrS 


Eomtir  Geoifin 
Mmoee 
Prawnif 
&A  a  fmM  iia 


ms 

1936  2038 
152.7  1608 
148.4  157  J 

izio  im 


-232 
-745 
-4.66 
-499 
•438 
-63 
-507 
-l(M 
-1  56 
-3  7 
+015 
-5  00 
-1  J5 
-018 
-053 
+1  fl 
+0  20 
-l  39 
-138 


•08 

-0.4 


Be»  Oder  Chng  no 


&v*r 

Caw 

M4Hand  Bh  UT 
AMtand  BA  M 


209  7  2208 
1512  I5R2 
206  6  219.8 
213.7  225.0 


+0.4 

*0.1 

*0.4 

♦1.7 


ere  77 
127  34 
£37.78  3998 
3758  397.7 


CANNON  ASSURANCE 
1  Olympic  Way.  WamtMy.  IMda 
01-90?  8876 
Equav  LMs 
ProoerTy  Ura» 

B*  Bd  Emc  IAw 
2iN  Eduty  ACCum 
2nd  t*gn  mej Actum  3584  3793 
2ng  Pwoenry  Actum  28X8  2792 
ZOO  Managed  2  Acc  1224  1295 
aw  ManagM  Ate  2693  2850 
2m  Uanagad  4  Act  1161  1229 
2nd  Deposl  Accun  1922  203  4 
2no  G«  Actum  1959  207  3 
2nd  Arne*  Accum  218  5  231 J 
2nd  urn  Money  Ac  195  3  208  7 
3W  W*»  Accvn  1183  133 1 
2na  Fo  Easi  Acorn  2342  247  8 
2nd  Ootaai  Aecwn  82  9  877 
2nd  E*ro  Aeorni  90S  853 
2nd  japan  Accun  H9A  1582 
2nd  Hemage  Act  988  1Q2« 

2nd  W  Cur*  8coo  932  906 
2nd  Serai  Opp  Acc  96 1  i0i-7 

CITY  OF  WE5HWNSTBT  ASSURANCE 
Swim.  House  500  A+atnry  Bhd. 

Cnd  Melon  Kryney.Mh9  2LA 
0906006101 

Properly  Fund  160  7  1092 

Money  Fund  252  8  2662 

Managed  Fund  447  9  471 5 
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Many  larger  retailers  have  a  pew  policy  to  avoid  bad  debts.  Maria  Scott  reports 

Credit  crackdown 
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A  large  group  of  retailers  has 
decided  on  a  new  tougher 
credit  policy.  Malcolm  Hurt- 
ston,  of  the  Retail  Credit 
Group,  says;  “There  has  been 
a  general  tightening-up  as  the 
members  of  the  group  have 
come  to  this  agreement/1 

Under  the  guidelines  cus¬ 
tomers  should  not  be  granted 
more  than  £300  of  “instant” 
credit  in.  the  shop  unless  they 
provide  a  deposit  of  at  least  10 
per  cent  in  cash,  without  a  fall 
credit  score  by  a  credit  ref¬ 
erence  agency,  and  without  an 
inspection  of  the  reference 
agency’s  records  far  county 
court  bad  debt  judgments. 

The  credit  reference  agen¬ 


cies  also  keep  records  of  recent 
applications  far  loans  from 
finance  houses  and  other  store 
credit  providers,  although 
they  receive  only  limited 
information  Grom  hanks 
However,  according  to  the 
Retail  Credit  Group's  guide¬ 
lines,  it  is  acceptable  for  stores 
to  grant  instant  credit  up  to 
£300  if  the  applicant  can 
provide  proof  of  his  or  her 
identity  and  address,  some 
evidence  of  basic  credit* 
worthiness  such  as  a  bank 
guarantee  card  and  cheque 
book,  and  completes  a  stand¬ 
ing  order  or  direct  debit 
mandate  for  payment  of  bills 
run  up  on  the  new  account 


Some  members  have  al¬ 
ready  tightened  up  farther. 
Club  24,  a  subsidiary  of  Next, 
which  provides  cards  for  Next 
shops,  Dixons,  Tandy,  the 
Ratner  and  Samuels  jewellery 
shops  and  the  Texas  Home- 
care  do-it-yourself  stores,  now 
runs  a  credit  score  and  check, 
with  one  of  the  specialist 
agencies  on  all  applicants  for 
instant  credit 

Arnold  Iversen.  managing 
director  of  Gub  24,  in¬ 
troduced  this  procedure  when 
he  moved  into  the  company  in 
March.  Previously  instant 
credit  far  amounts  up  to  £200 
had  been  provided  to  ap¬ 
plicants  who  signed  a  direct 


debit  mandate  and  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  bank  guarantee  or 
credit  card,  and  some  further 
identification  such  as  a  driv¬ 
ing  licence. 

“I  prefer  to  carry  out  a  fall 
check  to  make  sure  my  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  overcommit¬ 
ting  themselves,”  says  Mr 
Iverseo.  “My  personal  view  is 
that  you  should  not  deliver 
credit  unless  you  have  done  as 
much  checking  as  possible.” 

The  lighiening-up  on  the 
granting  of  store  cards  follows 
criticism  of  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  retailers  were 
granting  credit  The  Retail 
Credit  Group,  which  includes 
the  Burton  Group,  Dixons, 


Marks  Si  Spencer.  Next  and 
Storehouse,  was  formed  to 
present  the  retailers'  case. 

Although  most  retailers, 
when  challenged  in  the  past, 
have  defended  their  proce¬ 
dures,  the  Retail  Credit 
Group’s  spokesman  admitted 
this  week  that  there  had 
recently  been  a  tightening-up. 

Meanwhile,  toe  rates  on 


®eo 


some  store  credit  cards  are 
creeping  up  after  the  recent 
base  rate  increases. 

Littlewoods,  for  example,  is 
raising  the  rates  on  its  card 
from  25.9  to  28.5  annual 
percentage  rale  for  payment 
.  by  direct  debit.  The  rate  far 
payment  by  other  means  rises 
from  29.8  to  32.5.  The  in¬ 
crease  applies  from  today. 


t 
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Compensation  call  for 
noise  nightmare  fails 


Peers  Carter  and  his  family,  of 
Gravesend,  Kent,  did  not 
holiday  abroad  this  year.  It 
was  not  the  crowded  airports 
and  flight  delays  that  deterred 
them  fait  the  fear  of  another 
holiday  like  last  year’s  “night¬ 
mare”,  writes  Maria  Scon. 

Yet  their  holiday  was  spent 
in  an  apartment  they  own  at 
La  Manga,  on  the  Costa 
Blanca,  Spain.  The  apartment 
is  part  of  a  complex  built  by 
European  Ferries,  which  was 
taken  over  by  P&O  at  the  end 
of  1986.  Later  the  complex 
came  under  the  control  of 
P&O's  building  subsidiary 
Bo  vis  International. 

And  in  August  last  year, 
says  Mr  Carter,  Bo  vis  builders 
were  working  from  8am  to 
8pm  outside  die  flat 
He  said:  “No  lie-in  or  siesta 
was  possible,  ll  was  not  even 
possible  to  leave  the  terrace 
door  open  -  otherwise  the 
place  became  fail  of  red  dust 
It  was  the  only  holiday  in  a 
hectic  year  arid  it  was  a 
nightmare.  We  came  back 
after  three  weeks  exhausted 
and  furious.  It  seems  P&O  feel 
that  because  we  own  the  flat 
we  have  no  right  to  complain 
if  they  decide  to  ‘improve’  the 
mountainsrape  opposite.” 

The  holiday  was  further 
marred,  says  Mr  Carter,  when 
one  of  his  daughters  had 


sunstroke  after  spending  a  day 
in  the  supervision  of  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  club  provided  by  the  La 
Manga  management 

Armed  with  a  photograph  of 
the  view  from  the  apartment 
showing  two  hefty  earth-mov¬ 
ing  vehicles,  and  a  tape 
recording  of  the  noise,  Mr 
Carter  has  been  demanding 
compensation  from  P&O  — 
flight  costs  plus  the  equivalent 
of  rent 

Paul  Tipple,  Bo  vis  Inter- 
national's  company  secretary, 
has  agreed  to  pay  £200  as 
compensation  for  the  girl’s 
sunstroke  but  has  refused  any 
payment  for  the  building 
works. 

He  wrote:  "We  cannot 
realistically  be  expected  to 
consult  with  all  the  existing 
owners  about  the  timing  of  the 
works  nor  can  we  regard 
ourselves  as  liable  to  pay 
compensation. 

“You  may  have  felt  that 
your  holiday  was  affected  but 
in  the  long  term  we  hope  that 
the  continuation  of  the  build¬ 
ing  programme  at  La  Manga 
in  accordance  with  the  local 
town  planning  requirements, 
including  landscaping  works, 
planting  and  installation  of 
shops  and  other  amenities, 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  owners 
and  enhance  the  value  of  their 
properties.” 


Mr  Tipple  added,  however, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to 
give  some  advance  notice  of 
building  works  in  future. 

Mr  Carter  is  dismayed  that 
although  the  environment 
around  his  holiday  home  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Bovis, 
he  appears  to  have  less  redress 
than  if  he  had  bought  a  cheap 
package  holiday. 

His  irritation  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  recent  advertise¬ 
ments  by  Bovis  for  its 
apartments  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  With  the  catchphrase, 
“We  build  in  peace  of  mind”, 
these  advertisements  have 
promised  that  Bovis,  as  a 
British- based  company,  offers 
a  smooth  route  to  buying 
holiday  property  abroad. 

Elizabeth  Bernstein,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  holiday  law  at  the 
Consumers*  Association,  con¬ 
firms:  "If  the  developers  de¬ 
cide  to  work  around  your 
apartment  there  really  is  not  a 
lot  you  can  do  about  it-” 

Mr  Carter  might  have 
considered  taking  action  in 
Spain  under  local  law  but  this 
would  have  involved  consult¬ 
ing  local  lawyers. 

Mr  Carter  says  he  would  not 
buy  holiday  property  abroad 
again.  “It  seems  that  even  if 
you  buy  from  a  British  com¬ 
pany  it  does  not  guarantee  you 
trouble-free  holidays.” 


Holidays  in  Britain  this  year,  the  disappointed  Carter  family  alter  their  Spanish  ordeal 
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People  taking  package  holi¬ 
days  appear  to  have  more  right 
of  redress  than  somebody  in 
the  Carters’  position,  but  even 
here  it  can  be  tricky  to  prove  a 
case,  writes  Hilary  Doling. 

Theresa  Hickey  complained 
that  the  room  she  had  on  her 
recent  holiday  in  Rhodes  had  a 
view  of  a  brick  wall  and  no  air. 
She  says:  “There  was  no 
natural  light  because  one  win¬ 
dow  overlooked  the  room  next 
door,  so  that  every  time  the 
girl  in  there  put  mi  her  light  or 
sneezed  it  was  as  if  she  had 
done  it  in  my  room.” 

She  complained  to  the  holi¬ 
day  company’s  local  repre¬ 
sentative  and  to  bead  office 
when  she  returned  home. 

Her  holiday  operator  was  a 
member  of  the  Association  of 
British  Travel  Agents,  so  she 
could  also  seek  redress  there. 
If  the  room  did  not  match  the 
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description  in  the  brochure, 
says  ART  A,  she  should  have 
been  entitled  to  alternative 
accommodation  or  compen¬ 
sation.  In  fact,  tiie  room  was 
described  as  “compact”.  How¬ 
ever,  the  company  is  consid¬ 
ering  her  complaint  and  has 
asked  to  see  receipts  fm-  the 
alternative  accommodation 
she  found  for  herself. 

But  Keith  Bettocu  ofABTA, 
warns:  “Sometimes  the  com¬ 
plaints  are  unreasonable  be¬ 
cause  people  expect  too  much 
for  their  money.  Our  biggest 
increase  in  complaints  was  in 
1986.  when  budget  last-minute 
holidays,  where  you  don’t 
know  yonr  exact  destination  or 
accommodation,  first  became 
popular.” 

In  1987,  more  than  15,000 
people  complained  to  ABTA. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  the  figure  was  6£50.  But 
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by  (earing  it  until  you  get  back 
home  to  complain,  you  may 
weaken  yonr  case.  These  are 
the  steps  you  should  take: 

•  Complain  to  the  company 
representative  in  yonr  resort 
immediately. 

•  Put  yonr  grievance  in  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  and  get  the 
representative  to  sign  it  Or  fill 
in  a  complaint  form  provided 
by  the  tour  company. 

•  If  the  problem  is  not  sorted 
out,  write  to  the  tew  operator 
as  soon  as  you  return.  State 
yonr  complaint  and  ask  what 
the  company  intends  to  do. 
Make  dear  what  compensa¬ 
tion  yon  want 

•  If  that  fails,  write  to  ABTA. 
If  it  cannot  solve  the  problem, 
-it  can  take  the  case  to  indepen¬ 
dent  arbitration.  ABTA  took 
SSI  complaints  to  arbitration 
last  year. 
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FAMILY  MONEY 


Growing  older,  getting  richer 


Bn  tain’s  senior  citizens  are 
usually  characterized  as  stick- 
m-the-mud,  frail  anri  poor. 
The  image  is  not  merely  okJL 
These  days  it  Is  old  hat  wo. 

Elderly  Britons  frequently 
jet  off  for  holidays  in  exotic 
places  such  as  Nepal  and  the 
Nile . . .  and  a  whole  new 
industry  is  growing  up  to  serve 
them.  They  enjoy  better 
health,  live  longer  and  spend 
much  more  than  ever  before. 
The  over-5 5s  are  fast  emerging 
as  a  potent  economic  force. 
They  are  Britain’s  new  rich, 
thanks  to  rising  incomes,  bet¬ 
ter  financial  planning  and  the 
inheritance  factor. 

Soon  even  more  treasure 
will  be  heaped  upon  them. 
The  home  ownership  boom  of 
post-war  years  means  that  at 
the  end  of  the  century  the 
younger  elderly,  in  their  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties,  will 
inherit  property  worth  a 
staggering  £32  billion. 

All  these  developments 
mean  significant  changes  in 
society  generally  and  business 
in  particular,  as  it  develops  to 
meet  the  new  demands  and 
'opportunities.  So  far,  this 
“grey  revolution”  is  in  its 
early  stages.  Its  ultimate  im¬ 
pact  is  only  being  guessed  at. 

Already  nearly  21  per  cent 
of  Britain's  population  or  12 
‘million  people  are  over  the  age 
of  60  -  the  highest  percentage 
in  the  European  Community. 
There  are  8.5  million  or  1 5  per 
cent  of  the  population  over  65 
and  a  million  more  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  them  by  the  year 


Alexandra  Jackson  investigates  market  reaction  to  the  newly  affluent  retired  and  elderly  class 
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2000.  The  weighting  towards 
those  over-SSs  is  increasing. 

The  financial  muscle  of 
those  over  55  is  substantial. 
They  have  a  spending  power 
only  slightly  less  than  the 
marketing  men’s  traditional 

^  The  crucial  difference  is 
that  these  older  people  have 
far  fewer  commitments  and 
outgoings.  By  retirement  age, 
now  frequently  the  late  fifties, 
mortgages  are  small  or  paid  off 
completely.  Financial  com¬ 
mitments  to  children  are  also 

minimal. 

Many  have  saved  worth¬ 
while  capital  sums,  and  addi¬ 
tional  financial  security  comes 
from  pensions. 

The  resources  and  dis¬ 
posable  income  of  these  older 
people  are  now  considerable. 
Those  aged  over  55  account 
for  almost  70  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  savings  and  at  least 
two-fifths  of  its  wealth. 

Their  theoretical  discre¬ 
tionary  spending,  at  £80  bil¬ 
lion  a  year,  is  a  third  of 
Britain’s  total,  and  pensioners 
are  said  to  have  an  average 
disposable  income  50  per  cent 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
population.  So  what  do  they 
spend  their  money  on?  And, 
indeed,  are  there  enough  prod¬ 
ucts  tailored  to  their  needs? 

Roger  De  Haan,  chairman 
of  Saga,  a  company  best 
known  as  a  promoter  of 
holidays  for  the  ovcr-60s, 
thinks  advertising  companies 
are  neglecting  this  market 

“Marketing  men  should 
position  themselves  to  appeal 
to  this  group,”  he  says.  “The 
youthfuTness  of  most  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  makes  them 
unaware  of  older  people,  so 
they  are  ignoring  their 
importance.” 

Although  mature  citizens 
have  needs  identical  to  those 
of  people  of  any  age,  they  also 
have  special  ones.  Saga  is  fast 
developing  new  businesses  to 
promote  other  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices,  drawing  on  a  two- 
million-strong  customer  base. 

Mobility  is  vital  to  older 
people.  Saga  has  realized  this 
and  has  entered  into  a  joint 
marketing  agreement  with 
Ford  to  promote  its  product  to 
older  people.  Mr  De  Haan 
points  out:  “Most  older  people 
do  not  have  company  cars  but 
own  their  own.  Yet  few  motor 


manufacturers  are  marketing 
directly  to  this  age  group.” 

Saga  publishes  its  own 
magazine  with  a  650,000  print 
run.  It  is  second  only  to 
Readers1  Digest  among  the 
magazines  sold  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  It  also  publishes  books 
and  guides  for  the  elderly.  The 
value  to  advertisers  of  this 
circulation  network  is 
inestimable. 

“We  have  also  linked  up 
with  the  TSB  and  have 
launched  Trust,  a  bi-monthly 
magazine  for  its  older  cus¬ 
tomers,”  says  Mr  De  Haan. 
“After  two  issues  it  now  has  a 
circulation  of 400,000  and  the 
TSB  is  aiming  to  increase  this 
to  a  million.” 

Financial  stability  is  im¬ 
portant  to  older  people  es¬ 
pecially  now  that  many  are 
taking  early  retirement  The 
Bartow  Clowes  affair  is  a 
reminder  of  the  vulnerability 
of  the  private  investor. 

The  needs  of  the  older 
person,  normally  to  maximize 
income,  are  very  specific,  and 
they  are  attracted  to  high- 
yielding  investments  that  may 
also  be  risky. 

Annuities  can  bridge  the  gap 
but  are  not  always  suitable  for 
the  newly  retired.  The  finan¬ 
cial  markets  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  opportunites. 

Saga  and  TSB  jointly  pro¬ 
mote  a  range  of  TSB  financial 
products  such  as  high-yielding 
investment  plans  and  life 
assurance  designed  for  the  old 
age  pensioner. 

Insurance  schemes  for 
households,  individuals  and 
cars  are  another  important 
market  Mr  De  Haan  points 
out  the  attractions  to  the 
insurer  of  taking  on  an  older 
person’s  property. 

Health  insurance  is  now 
taking  notice  of  this  market 
Private  Patients  Plan,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  offering  a  low- 
budget  policy  aimed  at  the 
older  customer. 

Despite  a  high  savings  level, 
much  of  a  retired  person’s 
capital  is  tied  up  in  bncks  and 
mortar.  Apart  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  advantages  of  moving  to 
a  sheltered  home,  trading 
down  into  a  smaller  property 
releases  much-needed  capital. 

There  are  other 
raising  money  from  occupied 
property,  however.  Home  in¬ 
come  plans  and  home  rever¬ 
sion  plans  can  release  capital 
but  are  usually  suitable  only 
for  those  over  70  years  old. 

But  for  many  the  practical 
problems  of  remaining  in  a 
family  house  make  it  acc¬ 
essary  to  move  into  purpose- 
built  accommodation.  Shel¬ 
tered  housing  has  been 
provided  by  the  state  and  by 
charities  for  some  time.  Alms¬ 
houses  are  among  its  earliest 
forms.  But  sheltered  housing 
for  sale  has  emerged  in  Britain 
only  in  the  past  decade. 

A  niche  has  been  created  by 
pioneering  companies  such  as 
McCarthy  &  Stone  and  more 
recently  Anglia  Secure 
Homes.  They  specialize  m 
homes  for  older  people,  while 
other  developers  include  shel¬ 
tered  housing  as  part  of  a 
broader  range  for  all  age 
groups. 

Other  companies  with  pro¬ 
ven  expertise  in  the  elderly 
people’s  market,  such  as  Saga, 


are  also  looking  closely  at 
retirement  housing.  However, 
Mr  De  Haan  believes  it  is 
essential  to  provide  the  “shel¬ 
ter”  element  He  says:  “Al¬ 
though  there  are  developers 
who  have  no  long-term 
commitment  you  have  to 
provide  the  care  as  well.” 

In  times  of  escalating  land 
prices;  sheltered  housing  is 
commercially  attractive  as 
above  average  unit  density 
and  relatively  high  selling 
prices  allow  healthy  margins 
to  be  earned. 

But  McCarthy  &  Stone  and 
Anglia  are  protective  of  the 
industry's  reputation.  They 
are  both  long-term  players  and 
are  committed  to  providing 
management  services  for  their 
own  and  other  developers’ 
completed  units.  “It  is  vital  to 
keep  the  industry’s  reputation 
clean,”  says  Richard  Gough, 
Anglia's  managing  director. 
“Reputable  timeshare  op¬ 
erators  are  suffering  now  from 
the  bad  image  created  by  other 
developers." 

The  management  of  a  shel¬ 
tered  scheme  requires  particu¬ 
lar  skills  and  long-term 
commitment,  which  many 
developers  are  not  prepared  to 
take  on.  Moreover,  profit 
margins  on  management  busi¬ 
ness  are  slim. 

Demand  for  sheltered  units 
is  considerable.  Approxim¬ 
ately  35,000  private  sheltered 
units  have  been  completed  in 
the  past  decade  but  the  rate  is 
now  around  10,000  units  an¬ 
nually  worth  at  least  £1  billion 
every  year. 

Conservative  estimates  in¬ 
dicate  there  is  latent  demand 
for  up  to  400,000  units.  But 
John  Gray,  commercial  direc- 
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tor  of  McCarthy  &  Stone,  does 
not  think  even  the  tndos&y’s 
annual  output  is  meeting 
existing  demand.  “Estimates 

_ suggest  there  is  demand  for  up 

”***--  to  25,000  units  a  year,”  be 
believes.  “They  are  not  being 
built  fast  enough.” 

The  private  residential  and 
nursing  home  market  is  said 
to  be  worth  £1.9  billion  a  year. 
Around  5  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  in  nursing  and 
residential  homes. 

While  the  National  Health 
Service  has  barely  increased 
its  places,  the  private  and 
charitable  sector  has  experi¬ 
enced  strong  growth  and  is 
now  much  the  same  size  as  the 
public  sector. 

McCarthy  &  Stone  and 
Anglia  are  using  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  retired  people’s 
market  to  diversify.  McCarthy 
&  Stone  has  a  handful  of 
nursing  homes  and  is  also 
building  intermediate  care 
units,  where  some  extra  care 
and  services  such  as  food  and 
basic  nursing  can  be  provided 
to  owner-occupiers  of  self- 
contained  units. 

Mr  Gray  says:  “We  started 
by  aiming  at  people  moving 
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“the  best  book 
of  its  kind” 
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“the  best  book 
ever  written 
on  taxation” 
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Packed  with  ideas  to  help  you  reduce  your  tax  bill, 
the  1988/89  Allied  Dunbar  Tax  Guide  explains 
every  aspect  of  business  and  personal  taxation 

Author  Walter  Sinclair  covers  the  exceptionally 
high  numberof  changes  made  by  the  1 988 
Finance  Act  showing  how  they  affect  your 
tax  liability 

Join  the  thousands  of  people  who  every  year 

benefit  from  foe  Allied  Dunbar  Tax  Guide's 
unrivalled  combination  of  demiled  information  and 
shrewd  advice  to  keep  their  tax  payments  to  a 
minimum 

Available  now  through  W  H  Smith  and  other  good 
booksellers- £1 3.50  hardback 
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into  sheltered  units,  then  we 
looked  at  moving  them  out 
into  nursing  or  residential  care 
homes.  Now  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  the  possibilities  for  those 
who  do  not  want  to  move  at 
all  and  provide  facilities  for 
them  in  their  own  homes. 
Peverel,  our  management 
company,  already  has  a  care 
line  monitoring  service  for  our 
residents,  which  we  are  think¬ 
ing  of  expanding.” 

Meanwhile,  McCarthy  & 
Stone  is  developing  two  lei¬ 
sure  villages  for  the  younger 
retired  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Scotland. 

At  Anglia  Mr  Gough  under¬ 


stands  the  risks  of  being 
thought  to  be  exploiting  what 
could  be  described  as  a  captive 
market  “We  are  conscious  of 
the  need  to  be  and  to  be  seen 
to  be  independent”  he  says. 

Yet  he  points  out  that  ideas 
for  new  ventures  primarily 
come  from  Anglia’s  own  res¬ 
idents.  “They  trust  us  and  are 
happy  to  deal  with  us  in  other 
fields,”  be  explains. 

It  is  notoriously  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  make  residen¬ 
tial  and  nursing  homes  pay, 
but  demands  from  Anglia’s 
residents  have  led  to  the 
opening  of  the  company’s  first 
in  Essex. 


“There  are  also  oppor¬ 
tunites  to  provide  food,  both 
for  normal  and  special  needs, 
cleaning  services  and  medi¬ 
cines  to  residents  of  sheltered 
units  and  directly  to  elderly 
people  livii^  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  explains  Mr  Gough. 

The  provision  of  mechani¬ 
cal  gadgets  to  help  old  people 
to  live  life  more  fully  is  also 
still  an  underdeveloped  mar¬ 
ket  Stair  lifts  and  alarm 
systems,  for  both  personal  and 
overall  security,  and  monitor¬ 
ing  services  can  revolutionize 
the  life  of  a  pensioner. 

Saga,  McCarthy  &  Stone 
and  Anglia  are  all  looking  at 


the  security  systems  and  mon¬ 
itoring  services  as  natural 
diversifications. 

Yet  according  to  Mr  De 
Haan,  the  way  many  of  these 
products  are  marketed  is  often 
unattractive  and  frightening, 
reminding  older  people  of  the 
negative  aspects  of  their  lives. 

Mail  order  is  another  prime 
market  waiting  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.  Many  pensioners  with 
disabilities  do  not  have  a 
choice  as  to  how  they  shop 

With  time  on  their  hands, 
holidays  are  an  important 
priority  for  more  active  older 
people.  They  are  also  becom¬ 


ing  more  adventurous. 
Around  65  per  cent  of  people 
aged  55  to  64  and  58  per  cent 
of  those  over  65  are  taking 
holidays.  Of  the  younger  age 
group,’29  per  cent  take  foreign 
holidays  compared  with  21 
per  cent  of  all  older  pension¬ 
ers.  Some  take  two  holidays  a 
year  —  one  at  home  and  one 
overseas. 

Saga  dominates  the  market 
in  holidays  for  the  older 
traveller.  ?We  are  able  to 
provide  a  competitively  pri¬ 
ced  product  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  care  element  by  buying 
accommodation  and  flights 
keenly  in  off-peak  times,” 
explains  Mr  De  Haan.  “We 
also  cut  out  agents*  commis¬ 
sions  by  selling  directly." 

Many  retired  people  spend 
longer  periods  in  warmer  cli¬ 
mates.  so  McCarthy  &  Slone 
has  built  retirement  units  for 
rent  in  Majorca.  The  group 
has  also  recently  bought  a 
French  properly  development 
company  specializing  in  sec¬ 
ond  homes. 

Britain  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  the  old  age  pensioner  is 
as  fully  catered  for  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  elderly  population 
is  not  easily  pushed  to  one  side 
and  treated  as  second-rate. 

But  commercial  ventures 
are  already  beginning  to 
realize  they  have  a  lot  of 
catching-up  to  do  if  what  is 
euphemistically  called  the 
“grey  market”  is  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  serviced. 


new 
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FIDELITY  1992  EUROPEAN  OPPORTUNITIES 


1  market.  12  countries. 
320  million  customers. 

A  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity. 


A  momentous  economic  event 

“1992"  is  shorthand  for  a  potentially  momentous 
economic  event — the  creation  of  the  single  European 
Market.  It  also  stands  for  a  once-in-a-lifetime  investment 
opportunity. 

Indeed,  the  signs  of  a  new  resurgence  are  already 
apparent,  so  now’s  the  time  to  reap  the  full  potential  of  the 
new  Europe. 

The  time  is  right  Now  here’s  the  opportunity:  Fidelity 
1992  European  Opportunities. 

The  new  European  superpower 

As  the  barriers  come  down,  a  new  economic 
superpower  comprising  320  million  customers  will  be 
created  —  almost  as  big  as  America  and  Japan  together. 

Expert  opinion  is  agreed.  The  dismantling  of  all  internal 
barriers  in  Europe  will  act  as  a  catalyst  for  change  With  foil 
economic  integration,  Europe’s  true  economic  potential  will 
at  last  be  realised 

The  outlook  is  indeed  exciting. 

1992  in  your  portfolio 

The  new  Fidelity  1992  European  Opportunities  has 
clear  objective:  to  harness  the  new  forces  released  by 
unification  to  secure  maximum  long-term  growth. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  ALL  INVESTORS: 

(asai  &9-S8) 

Offer  price  2^p  until  JO*  September  W8&  Estimated  tofcW  Gross  Yield  0-0%.  AccaamlKbw  umts 
bfioed. 

DbtrBxnhn  21*  May. 

Pricing:  Units  wUI  be  purchased  or  redeemed  at  a  forward  price  Le.  the  price  daermtoed  fora  the  nos 
valuation  after  receipt  of postal  or  telephone  tastroalons  by  fidelity.  Rx-deabpbcedowri  weekend  units 
will  be  allocated  or  redeemed  at  the  price  detenntned  on  the  next  bcatocsd^TtK  Manages*  dbcrrtioQ 
to  vary  the  priding  bask  of  units  ts  limited  to  that  which  fc  permitted  anda-  the  Authorised  Uflii  Trust 
Scheme  (Pricing  of  Units  and  Dealli*  by  Triiaiee  and  Manager)  Regulations  198S  Prices  are  published 
daily  m  leading  newspapers  and  on  Oracle  p.  574  and  Prcsd  '481506. 

Charges;  Initial  charge  of60%  included  in  the  overprice.  Annual  management  charge  on.5%  (plus  VXH 
o f  your  hweamuii  is  calculated  and  deducted  each  month  m  arrears-  fidelity  may  increase  the  annua! 
management  charge  io  a  of  &  (phs  VAT )  an  expiry  af  90  days'  written  notice  to  uni  thoidos 

and  Tnsns.  The  initial  charge  may  be  increased  m  a  maximum  of  Tt 

Dcattas  After  the  cad  Of  the  Sad  offer  price  period,  the  This  will  bcvahicd  at  12pm  on  each  business 
day.  Bid  ami  offer  prices  of  unto  wiH  be  detenabxd  by  2pm  the  same  day.  Requests  io  purchase  or  redeem 
uni  is  may  be  made  by  poa  or  tcfcphoix  (7  days  a  week.  9ara  to  9pm).  Contract  nous  are  normally  sent  by 
the  dose  of  the  wmtiig  day  following  receipt  of  your  application.  Pmal  applications  are  not  otherwise 
acknowledged.  Unit  certificates  arc  not  issued  io  respect  of  this Trua.  Accompanying  yocr  contract  note 
will  be  copies  of  a  taaiadadon  fcnn.  Tb  sdl  units,  yon  should  complete  and  sign  your  renunciation  form 
and  send  ft  to  ndeHgt  A  cheque  wiH  be  sent  to  yon  by  the  dose  of  the  4  th  bustaesaday  Mlowtag  receipt  of 
the  fonn.  A0  nfcptone  calls  art  rcctmfcd  and  transactions  made  by  telephone  are  comracraaUf  binding. 
Minimum  initial  Investment  in  this  Trust  is  L 1,000:  subsequent  tmestmeno  most  be  of  a  feast  £100. 
U*.  Any  mcnac  acexuiig  to  these  units  is  accumulated  net  oftasic  rale  income  tut.  A  tax  credit  reflecting 

this  will  be  se*it  to  die  Inresor.  for  higher  rate  uxpayeiMbc  gross  amount  of  income  accruing  to  the  imin 
wiD  be  assessed  along  with  any  other  income  recriwd  and  will  be  subject  to  income  ax  at  (be  higher  rata. 
Non-taxpayers  nay  reclaim  income  hx  pad  from  the  Inland  Revenue-  Capital  gams  arising  on  the 
redemption  of  ante  arc  liable  to  captalgalns  tax  tL  together  with  other  nergalns  and  after  fndcxaomz.  they 
exceed  the  current  annual  allowance  of  .£$,000  (shared  between  husband  and  wife  J.  The  rare  of  capital 
gains  tax  wffl  be  equivalent  to  your  top  rate  of  income.  Nod  UK-  taxpayers  should  serit  advice  on  thdr 
liability. 

Thclriatlaa-ndderrat^e'imtistmcni.  as  defined  by  the  Thrace  liraegmcaft  Act  1961  and  is  authorised 
tastier  Pan  1  of  Chapter  vm  of  the  financial  Services  Act  I960.  Trace*  Citicorp  Trustee  Company 
Limited  Member  of  IMRO.  Maiiajui  fidelity  investment  Services  limited.  Rrgjwrcd  Officer  Oaldull 
House.  130  Tonbridge  Road.  HiUcoborongfa.  Kent  TNI!  9DZ.  Region  ed  Company  No.  2016555. 
Member  of  the  mx  Member  Of  IMRO  and  LAUTfcO.  Copte  of  the  Scheme  Parbatbrs  to  this That  are 
amiable  on  rcqoco.  Offer  doc  open  to  US.  aniens,  residents  of  the  1X5.  or  the  Republic  of  betexL 


The  Manager  will  follow  a  vigorous  stockpicking 
approach,  relentlessly  seeking  out  the  “cross-border 
beneficiaries’'  —  those  companies,  sectors  and  industries 
best  placed  to  benefit  from  the  new  market. 

Proven  expertise  in  Europe 

The  investment  challenge  now  is  clear:  to  identify  the 
1992  winners.  A  challenge  to  which  Fidelity  is  equal. 

FidelityEuropeanTrust(launched4/ll/85),topin  its 
sector  over  two  years,  second  this  year  to  date*  and  up 
141.6%  since  launch,**  testifies  to  this  feet. 

The  time  is  right 

1992  is  less  than  200 weeks  away. 

Already  companies  are  restructuring.  Pan-European 
takeovers  are  occuring  and  investment  attention  is  focusing 
on  Europe.  This  upsurge  in  corporate  activity  is  already 
apparent:  witness  the  takeover  by  Nestle  of  Rowntree  and  of 
Equity  and  Law  by  Companiedu  Midi. 

Fidelity  1992  European  Opportunities  has  been 
specially  created  to  enable  private  investors  to  benefit  right 
from  the  start  from  these  emerging  opportunities. 

Remember  that  the  value  of  the  investment  directly 
reflects  the  value  of  the  underlying  securities.  The  capital 
value  of  your  units,  and  the  income  from  them,  may  fluctuate 
and  is  not  guaranteed.  The  initial  charge  of  6%  is  included  in 
the  price  of  units. 

Special  Fixed  Offer  Price 

During  the  current  postal  dispute,  we’ve  made  special 
arrangements  to  allow  you  to  invest  now  to  take  advantage  of 
our  Special  Fixed  Offer  Price  of  25p  per  unit  until  Friday  30th 
September. 

To  invest  in  Fidelity  1992  European  Opportunities  either, 

•  contacryour  usual  professional  financial  adviser,  who  will 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  dealing  and 
settlementwith  Fidelity;  or 

•  celephoneFidelityon  08004l4l6l  between  9  a.m.  and 

9  p.m.  seven  days  a  week  to  place  your  deal.  Our  unit  trust 
advisers  will  provide  you  with  a  special  deal  reference 
number  and  explain  how  settlement  should  be  made. 

“Source;  Planned  Savings ro  1.9.88 ’’Offer  tuufferto8.9.88 

Pfease  now  that  a  Fidelity  unit  mis  adviser  may  contact  you  at  a  later  date  with  farther 
information  as  a  result  of  your  enquiry. 


Callfree  Fidelity 

0800  414161 


26  MONEY 
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TO  ADVERTISE  IN  BUSINESS  &  FINANCE 

OR  FAMILY  MONEY  RING 

01-  782  7421 


This  advertisement  is  pyuwi  in  compliance  with  the  Regulations  of  The  Stock  Exchange- 


(^1  Nationwide  Anglia  g* 

(Incorporated  in  England  under  the  Building  Societies  Act  18741 

Placing  of  £20,000,000  12%  per  cent  Bonds 
due  18th  September,  1989 

Listing  for  the  bonds  has  been  granted  by  the  Coundl  of  The  Stock  Exchange.  Listing 
Particulars  in  relation  to  Nationwide  Anglia  Building  Society  are  available  in  theExtel 
Statistical  Services.  Codes  may  be  collected  from  Companies  Announcements  Office, 
46-50  Finsbury  Square,  London  EC2A  1DD  until  13th  September,  1988  and  until 
26h  September.  1988  from: 


Fulton  Prebon  Sterling  Ltd., 
34-40  Ludgate  Hill, 

London  EC4M  7JT 


Rowe  &  Pitman  Ltd., 
1  Finsbury  Avenue, 
London  EC2M  2PA 


10th  September,  1988 


NORTHUMBRIAN 

RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  pic 


jtential  Aic  recovery  continues 

Good  rental  yields  in  Newcastle— typically  12%  gross 

★  Directors  experienced  in  property  investment 

★  Property  management  by  a  leader  in  the  area 

★  Minimum  investment  £1,000 

★  Loan  facility  possible  for  up  to  60%  of  investment 

★  Income  tax  relief  under  BES 

★  Capital  gains  tax  free  investment  if  held  for  five  years 

Following  the  possibility  of  a  prolonged  postal  strike  —  by  telephoning  091  232  1211  at 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  in  Newcastle,  die  Bank  will  arrange  for  copies  of  the  Prospectus 
to  be  made  available  at  your  local  Royal  Bank  branch.  The  Royal  Bank  has  also  agreed  to 
receive  completed  application  forms  at  any  branch  in  die  UK,  in  addition  to  31  Grey  Street, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

or 

TELEPHONE  01 355  4842  or  091  261 2288 

NORTHUMBRIAN  RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  pic,  NEW  ENGLAND  HOUSE, 

10  RIDLEY  PLACE,  NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE  NE1 8JW 
This  advertisement  has  been  issued  br  Overseas  Corporate  Fund*  (UK)  pic  (Interim  Authorised.  Appl  led  to  FIMBRA). 
It  is  not  an  invitation  to  purchase  or  subscribe  for  shares.  Applications  for  shares  in  the  Company  can  be  made  only  on 
the  applicanon  form  accompanying  the  Company s  prospectus. 


FAMILY  MONEY 

Children  have  £1  billion  annually  in  pocket  money  and  earnings,  says  the__ 
Building  Societies  Association,  and  the  institutions  are  trying  attract  their  custom 

The  gifts  and  gimmicks 
tempting  young  savers 


Catching  them  young  is  now  a 
marketing  aim  al  most  hanks 
and  building  societies.  There 
is  an  impressive  array  of  gifts 
and  cash  bonuses  on  offer  to 
young  customers  who.  the 
Institutions  hope,  will  become 
tomorrow’s  loyal  investors 
and  borrowers. 

Although  the  savings  in¬ 
stitutions  vary  considerably 
on  the  interest  rates  for  junior 
accounts,  which  are  operated 
in  a  child's  own  name  as 
opposed  to  through  a  trustee, 
there  are  several  factors  to 
weigh  up  before  deciding  on 
the  right  scheme.  The  main 
considerations  are: 

•  How  handy  should  the 
nearest  branch  be?  All  operate 
postal  applications  but  is  it 
important  for  the  child  to  see 
the  proceeds  of  the  money  box 
going  across  the  counter,  and 
occasionally  a  gift  being 
returned? 

•  How  flexible  should  the 
account  be?  Most  can  be 
closed  on  demand  but  a  few 
have  to  wait  for  a  particular 
birthday. 

•  How  important  is  the  re¬ 
minder  of  the  savings  habit? 
Some  institutions  are  good  on 
cards,  comics  and  the  like.  If 
savings  are  meant  to  be  fun, 
some  of  these  schemes  suc¬ 
ceed  much  better  than  others. 

•  Interest  rates  are  important 
but  with  comparatively  small 
sums  the  gifts  can  be  almost  as 
valuable  as  the  annual  cash 
return. 


Among  the  giants,  the  Hali¬ 
fax  uses  Alicat  as  its  symbol 
for  the  Little  Xtra  Gub,  which 
is  designed  for  children  up  to 
the  age  of  1 1.  A  magazine  sent 
every  school  holiday,  plus 
cards  on  birthdays  and  at 
Christmas,  follow  the  initial 
money  box  and  mobile.  Its 
Quest  Gub,  launched  in  late 
June,  is  for  the  12-1 6s 

Leeds  Permanent  has  its 
monthly  Speak  Out  magazine, 
and  tubes  for  collecting  coins 
with  its  Young  Leeder  ac¬ 
count 

Abbey  National  targets 
three  age  groups.  Its  Junior 
Saver  uses  Mickey  Mouse  as 
its  emblem  for  the  under- 1 0s 
with  a  magazine  twice  yearly 
and  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  a  balloon 
and  a  badge  on  .joining.  The 
child  progresses  to  its  Ace 
magazine  for  the  11-1 5s  and  to 
Stepping  Out  for  16-20s.  The 
society  offers  a  free  calculator 
on  every  new  current  account 
for  those  aged  16  and  over. 

Barclays  similarly  targets 
different  age  groups.  The 
Supersaver  is  for  under- 14s 
and  comes  with  a  money  box, 
which  costs  £3  but  £2  is 
credited  to  the  account,  plus  a 
pen  and  a  magazine  three 
times  a  year.  BardayPlus  is 
designed  ’for  the  14-18  group. 
Requiring  only  £1  to  open,  it 
offers  teenagers  access  to  the 
bank’s  cash  dispensing  net¬ 
work  and  free  banking. 

Midland  Bank  also  offers 
different  incentives  to  sepa¬ 


rate  age  groups.  Griffin  Sav¬ 
ers,  for  the  under- 10s.  gives  an 
action  file,  a  pen  and  a 
magazine  on  birthdays.  Its 
No  1  account  for  the  ll-!8s 
brings  a  complimentary  lei¬ 
sure  bag,  a  T-shirt  or  camera,  a 
film  and  four  photo-process¬ 
ing  vouchers,  once  £15  has 
been  saved. 

Several  schemes  are  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  youngster 
achieve  certain  savings  levels. 
NatWesl’s  Piggy  account,  in 
addition  to  its  chart,  pencils, 
plastic  wallet  and  magazine. 


f  THE  f 

}ATE 

Sample  of  Merest  percentages 
available  on  children’s  accseats 

Bask  or 
tMnJdtag  sodety 

Net  rates 

Bank  of  Scotland 

72S 

Chelsea 

725 

frame  Seiwood 

Permanenl1 

B2D 

Furness2 

750 

Gainsborough 

785 

HarpenderF 

•8.75 

Ilkeston 

Permanent 

6.10 

?J onmgtem 

Imperial 

8.00 

Peckham 

725 

Shelter  ' 

9.00 

1  Pfas  £5  bonus  if  .child  is  under  one 
year  2  Lower  rales  below  £500  3  No 
withdrawal  until  IB  years  4  A  parent  or 
grandparent  must  also  be  a  member 

a  new  ceramic  pig 
every  time  £25  is  saved. 

Certificate  awards  are  made 
by  the  Bath  Investment  and 
Building  Society  when  savings 
reach  £50,  £100  and  £150.  Its 
Bertie  Bibs  accounts  start  with 
a  money  box  in  a  hedgehog, 
owl  or  rabbit  design  and  the 
child,  until  16,  is  sent  cards  at 
Christmas  and  on  birthdays. 

A  gill  is  given  to  the  child 
every  time  another  £100  is 
saved  with  Chesham  Young 
Savers.  This  may  be  a  Boots 
£2  voucher.  Earlier  on  a 
fountain  pen  or  felt  pen  is 
presented  with  the  first  £50 
and  a  sweatshirt  when  £100  is 
secured. 

Outings  can  be  part  of  the 
fun  of  saving.  The  Lancastrian 
Budding  Society  runs  com¬ 
petitions  twice  a  year  with 
prizes  such  as  a  trip  to  the 
pantocaine.  Peckham's  Jumbo 
Savings  Gub  gives  free 
membership  to  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  or  the  Woridwide  Fund 
for  Nature  or  Royal  Society 
for  Nature  Conservation, 
which  means  free  visits  to 
sanctuaries.  The  scheme,  for 
the  5-16s,  asks  for  just  £1  a 
month  to  be  saved. 

Among  the  novelties  and 
incentives  is  the  additional  £5 
added  if  the  child  is  aged 
under  one  with  Frame  Sel- 
wood  Permanent  Budding 
Society. 

An  extra  £2.50  is  added  to 
every  new  Young  Investors 


How  Abbey  National  reauils 

account  by  the  Furness  Build¬ 
ing  Society- 

The  “Adopt  a  Duck” 
scheme  with  the  Greenwich 
Building  Society  gives  free 
membership  of  the  Wildfowl 
Trust  at  Slimbndge, 
Gloucestershire,  plus  a  porter 
and  different  duck  pictures  for 
every  £5  saved. 

Both  the  Mansfield  acid 
Yorkshire  Building  Societies 
offer  cash  incentives.  The 
former  gives  £1  when  £25  has 
been  saved  and  £2.50  at  the 
following  stages:  £50,  £100, 
£250  and  £500. 

At  the  Yorkshire,  £2.50  is 
added  when  the  balance 
reaches  £50.  It  gives  the  same 
boost  at  £100,  £250  and  £500. 

Nationwide  Anglia's  Cash- 
booster  account  for  those  up 
to  16  increases  by  £2  when 
savings  reach  £50,  by  £2.50  at 
both  £100  and  £250  levels, 
and  by  £3  when  £500  is  saved 

Finally,  several  institutions 
offer  a  gift  or  stamp  voucher 
scheme  so  that  a  grandparent 
or  godparent  who  opens  the 
account  can  sustain  the  in¬ 
terest  by  periodically  posting 
the  child  a  sum,  which  can 
then  be  credited.  Bristol  & 
Wert’s  Snoopy  scheme  has 
stamps  worth  £1  to  £5,  while 
Bradford  &  Bingley’s  Acorn 
account  for  the  under- 14s 
operates  a  gift  voucher 
arrangement  from  50p  to  £5. 

Conal  Gregory 


A  taxing  time  for  the  teenagers 


Milk  rounds  are  popular  earners  for  the  yo«mg 


In  addition  to  the  traditional  money- 
earners  such  as  newspaper  and  milk 
rounds,  baby-sitting  and  car-wash¬ 
ing,  many  teenagers  work  in  shops 
on  Saturdays  or  after  schooL 

What  parents  may  not  realize  is 
that  these  activities  can  turn  the 
youngsters  into  taxpayers.  Many 
people  Hi  in  It  children  are  not  liable 
to  income  tax,  but  this  is  not  so.  The 
reason  why  most  children  do  not 
pay  tax  is  simply  that  their  incomes 
are  not  high  eooogh.  In  fact, 
everyone  is  liable  to  tax  from  birth. 
But  every  child,  just  like  an  adult, 
gets  a  personal  tax  allowance,  which 
means  that  he  or  she  can  have, 
currently,  an  income  of  up  to  £2,605 
in  the  tax  year  without  paying  tax. 

Income  does  not  jnst  mean  earn¬ 
ings  from  a  job.  It  includes,  for 
example,  interest  received  from  a 
National  Savings  investment  ac¬ 


count,  and  maintenance  payable 
under  a  court  order  that  was  made 
or  agreed  before  March  15  this  year 
and  which  specifically  says  that  the 
payments  are  to  the  child,  even  if 
they  are  in  fact  paid  to  a  parent. 

Some  children  mitipH  in  mainte¬ 
nance  agreements  may  find  that 
most  of  their  personal  tax  allowance 
is  already  consumed  by  these 
maintenance  payments,  so  they 
would  start  paying  tax  on  quite  a 
small  amount  of  earnings. 

Many  children  get  income  from 
which  tax  has  been  deducted  at 
source,  and  while  their  income  is 
low,  they  can  reclaim  the  tax 
deducted.  This  applies,  for  example, 
to  payments  a  child  gets  under  a 
deed  of  covenant  made  before  last 
March  15,  dividends  on  shares  and 
unit  trusts,  and  interest  on  certain 


government  stocks. 

Once  childreu  begin  earning  a 
significant  amount  of  money,  they 
may  find  they  can  no  longer  reclaim 
all  the  taxon  this  income. 

Some  types  of  income  will  not 
affect  how  modi  tax  the  child  has  to 
pay  on  earnings.  These  include: 

•  Interest  on  investments  given  to 
the  child  by  a  parent  —  because  this 
interest  normally  counts  as  the 
parent’s  income.  ■ 

•  Interest  on  bank  or  bnOding  soc¬ 
iety  accounts  (unless  the  income  is 
very  high)  —  because  tax  has  been 
paid  and  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

•  Prizes,  presents,  pocket  money, 
grants  and  scholarships,  interest  on 
National  Savings  Certificates  or  an 
NS  ordinary  account  —  because 
these  are  normally  tax-free. 

Nigel  Smith 


A  TOTALLY  NEW  BES  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

FROM  SUN  LIFE.  ^TlvK 

THE  STABILITY  OF  BRICKS  % 


AND  MORTAR 


— + — 

uSteSSSMt  THE  ATTRACTION  OF 
RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY 

shares  of  a  range  of  Business 


Expansion  Scheme  companies. 

As  such,  ft  carries  ad  the  tax 
advantages  normally  associated 
nidi  the  BES.  But  unlike  Business 
Expansion  Scheme  funds  set  up  in 
the  past,  the  BESRES  Fund  wiO  invest 
almost  exclusively  in  residential 
property  let  on  assured  tenancies. 

The  key  advantage  of  these 
assured  tenancy  investments  is  tbeir 

ability  to  generate  a  rental  income 
retired  to  market  values.  The  old  Fair 
Ran  restrictions  are  abolished  for  new 
tenancies.  Furthermore,  investments  will 
be  managed  paying  particular  regard  to 
the  general  desire  of  investors  to  be  able 
to  realise  their  investment  at  the  end  of 
the  5  year  investment  period 

Overall  the  BESRES  Fund  offers  a 
“bricks  and  mortar"  investment 
'  opportunity  which  is  likdv  to  be  a 
significantly  mote  secure  proposition 
than  has  frequently  been  the  case  with 
past  Business  Expansion  Schemes.  As 
such,  it  isifledy  to  haves  particular  appeal 
to  serious  Investors  in  the  current 
investment  climate. 


Features  of  the  sun  ufe 

BESRES  FUND  INCLUDE: 

•  investments  effectively  backed 

up  by1 “bricks  i and mortar" assets,  likely  to 
make  the  Fund  more  stable  than  has 
traditionally  been  the  case  with  Business 
Expansion  Schemes. 

•  investments  spread  over  at  least  4 
BES  companies  and  a  range  of  properties 
in  order  to  reduce  risk  even  farther 

•  property  investments  selected  on 
account  of  their  rental  income  and/or 
high  disposal  value  potential 

•  management  of  (he  Fund 
controlled  by  Sun  Life  investment 
Management  Services  Lid.  who  are 
responsible  for  management  of  over 
£5. 000m  of  Sun  Life  Group's  asses. 

•  substantial  property  management 
expertise  will  be  provided  by  Sun  Life 
Properties  Ltd.  who  already  man^e  Sun 
Life's  property  investments  of  over 
£700m. 

•  mmiiTHim  inwqmenr  rwrfy 
£2,000. 

•  Closing  date:  noon  5th  October 
1988  or  earlier  if  faUy  subscribed. 


THE  BONUS  OF 
TAX  CONCESSIONS 

INCLUDING  ABILITY 
TO  DATE  BACK  TO 
1987/88 


Howto  obtain 

FULL  INFORMATION 

To  find  out  more  about 
this  very  special  investment 
opportunity,  backed  by 
substantial  Government  tax 
concessions,  send  for  fall 
detafts  now.  HU  fan  the  enquiry 

coupon  bdow  and  post  it  ( no 
stamp  needed )  to  the  address 
5b  own.  Well  send  you  your 
full  information  pack  by 
retum-and  no  salesman  will  call  upon 
you  asa  result  of  your  enquiry. 

Remember  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  introduce  a  stronger 
property  bias  to  your  existing  investment 
portfolio  -  and  benefit  snrmJtancously 
from  major  rax  benefits 


The  uncertainty  ctfworidstockmaricets  over  tbe 
past  12  months  has  caused  serious  investor  to 
re-asses  tbeir  established  portfolios.  And  most 
nerw  recognise  the  need  for  a  considerable  degree 
of  investment  caution.  At  the  same  time,  the 
attraction  of  any  investment  with  substantial  tax 
advantages  remains  as  strong  as  ever 

Now,  following  the  1988  finance  Act,  Sun 
Life  has  developed  a  new  plan  Iflcely  to  have 
particular  appeal  to  those  Investors — the  BESRES 
Fund— which  offcrs.-- 

■  Basic  and  higher  rate  income  tax  rdief  on  your 
investment. 

■  No  capital  gains  (ax  when  you  sdl  after  5  years. 

■ The  extra  securin'  of  a' "bricks  and  monac'* 
investment 


CLOSE  DATE 
NOON  5th  OCTOBER  1988 

OR  EARLIER  IF  FULLY  SUBSCRIBED 


FOR  EVEN  FASTER  SERVICE 

To  ensure  you  receive  fill!  deoils  of  the  new 
BBRES  Fund  as  soon  zspcssMe-viuiio  view  irf 
die  SthOcvntoer ctae  dec- you  cm  telephone 
mr special  BESRES 3cr vlcriinc  (leqihonc) 

0800  400431. 

1 24  hour  service)  « 

We’D  then  scad  you  fall  deeds  “• 
including  the  Food 
Memorandum  immsftBdr. 
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THE  LAZARD  RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY  FUND 

40%  income  tax  relief  and 
no  capital  gains  tax 
on  property  investment 

This  new  B  ES  Fund  wiD  invest  in  companies  acquiring  residential  property  to  let  on  new-styl*  assured  tenancies. 
Investment  in  the  Fund  offers  the  opportunity  of  asset-backed  capital  growth  coupled  with  substantial  tax  benefits. 


rvTi 


Tax  Relief 

When  you  invest  in  residential  letting  companies  that 
qualify  under  the  Business  Expansion  Scheme,  you  get 
frill  income  tax  relief  on  your  investment.  For 
example,  if  you  pay  tax  at  40%.  you  will  receive  £4,000 
back  from  the  Chancellor  for  every  110,000  invested. 
When  the  shares  are  sold  after  five  years,  then  the 
proceeds  wiD  be  free  of  Capital  Guns  Tax. 

Capital  Growth  and 
Asset  Backing 

House  prices  have  been  rising  rapidly  for  several  years 
and  it  is  recognised  that  they  may  not  continue  to  rise 
as  rapidly  in  the  .  next  few  years.  However,  if  future 
growth  in  die  value  of  properties  let  on  assured 
tenancies  only  matches  that  of  the  Retail  Price 
Index  and  the  growth  of  dxat  index  is  5%  pa., 
then  the  net  investment  of  a  40%  taxpayer  could 
still  more  than  doable  over  a  5  year  period. 

Our  expectation  is  that  growth  rates  will  be  better 
than  those  above  and  that  a  BES  investment  in 
residential  property  is  therefore  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  profitable  investments  available. 

Crucial  to  success  in  this  area  will  be  careful 
selection  of  the  individual  properties. 

Experienced  Management 

The  Fond  Manager*  is  a  wholly  owned 
Subsidiary  of  lizard  Brothers  ■&  Ca,  Limited 
which  manages  the  largest  UK.  property  unit 
trust  The  Lazard  Brothers  group  is  the  largest 
BES  fond  management  group  in  the  country 
with  an  enviable  track  record.  The  combined 
investment  and  property  experience  of  the  Fund 
Manager’s  directors  and  die  professional  skills  of 
Prudential  Property  Services  are  available  to 
companies  financed  by  the  Fond.  We  believe  die 
companies  will  thus  have  access  to  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  resources  which  wiD  rarely  be 
available  to  single  -public  offer*  companies.  £ 

The  Manger  rf  the  Fond  wraU  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  tnnku 
in  unquoted  shares  ud  that  it  auy  he  difficult  to  sdi  them  or  to  ofcnu 
reliable  information  about  tbdr  value.  The  value  of  iha»  go  np  a* 
well  as  down  and  investors  nuy  not  get  back  the  amountlM)'  hare 
invested.  Funficnsote,  relevant  fiscal  rules  and  rbor  interpretation 
may  change: 

the  Rind  Manager  sriD  charge  an  initial  iec  to  investors,  a  sutzess-rdand 
fix  but  no  annual  fee. 

'Until  Uxaid  Residential  Property  Fond  (Management)  Ltd.  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Financial  Intermediaries.  Managers  and  Brokets  Regulatory 
Association,  the  Fund  will  be  managed  by  Land  Development  Capital 
Ltd,,  a  svMdiaiy  of  Lmd  Brothers  and  already  a  member  of  FIMBRA. 


We  also  believe  that,  from  an  investor’s 
viewpoint,  this  management  resource  will  enable 
expert  property  selection  and  will  produce  a 
superior  performance  for  the  Fund. 

Spread  of  Risks 

The  many  investment  proposals  now  being  received  by 
the  Rind  Manager  will  be  thoroughly  appraised  by  this 
professional  ream.  Your  money  will  then  be  invested  in 
at  least  four  companies  to  spread  your  risks  across 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  different  types  of 
property.  The  Fund  Manager’s  continued  involvement 
after  investment  in  the  individual  companies  should 
further  improve  company  performance  and  maximise 
the  eventual  disposal  proceeds  through  the  most 
appropriate  choice  of  realisation  routes.  These  benefits 
are  yet  another  major  reason  for  investing 
through  a  fund  rather  than  investing  in  tingle 
'public  offer*  companies.  b 

For  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  please  telephone 
Jane  Lamont  or  Anne  Barn  ford  on  01*486  3162. 

01-486  1408  or  01-935  2731  or  KU  in  the  coupon  below. 
Alternatively,  pick  up  a  copy  from  44  Baker  Street 
Lazard  Brothers  at  21  Moorfidds,  London  EC2.  ’ 

To:  Lazard  Development  Capital  Limited, 

44  Baker  Street,  London  W1M  1DH 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  for  the 

Lazard  Residential  Property  Fund. 

Name— — -  - 

(BLOCK  CAPITALS  PLEASE)  ~ 

Adrlrvtt 
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Postal  Strike 
Special  Arrangement 


Copies  of  the  Memorandum  are  araflabfe  x  sdeewd  branches 
of  National  Westminster  Bank  PLC.  Telephone  Jm*  Lamont  or 
Anne  Eamford  on  the  numbers  above  for 

Cam  pined  application  forms  and  cheques  may  be  returned  to 
ag  National  Vfcstnrinster  Bank  branch  in  the  country  but 
must  be  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  National  Westminster 
Bank  PLC,  New  Issues  Department.  PO  Box  33,  153.157 
Commercial  Road.  London  El  2DB. 

Documents  handled  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  applicant. 
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Getting 
through, 
despite 
the  post 
strike 


The  post  strike  means  that  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  normal  bank¬ 
ing  and  insurance  life  has 
ground  to  a  halt 

Home-owners  and  drivers 
can  no  longer  rely  on  renewal 
notices  to  tell  them  that  their 
insurance  lias  expired,  and 
new  cheque  books  and  credit 
cards  are  not  dropping 
through  the  letterbox. 

So  policyholders  will  have 
to  check  themselves  that  all 
their  insurances  —  building, 
contents,  motor  and  any  other 

are  still  valid. 

The  Association  of  British 
Insurers  says:  “The  best 
course  of  action  if  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  policy  is  due  to 
expire  is  to  visit  or  telephone 
the  local  office  of  your  in¬ 
surance  company,  broker  op 
agent.  The  same  applies  if  you 
are  expecting  an  insurance 
.  payment  by  cheque,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  an  annuity  or  claims 
settlement.” 

Insurance  companies  are 
not  legally  obliged  to  supply  ! 
customers  with  renewal  no- 1 
tices.  It  is  up  to  the  customer  ; 
to  keep  an  insurance  policy  in  : 
force.  Only  about  a  quarter  of 
general  insurance  —  insurance  1 
other  than  life  asssurance  —  is 
paid  by  direct  debit 

Those  who  have  already 
received  a  renewal  notice  will 
usually  And  that  it  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  cover  note  for  14 
days. 

The  AA,  which  has  two 
r  million  policyholders,  is  ex-' 
tending  the  opening  hours  at 
most  branches  to  cope  with 
the  rush  of  personal  callers. 
Those  who  want  to  change  i 
their  cover  or  pursue  a  query 
are  advised  to  telephone  the 
office  that  holds  their  records. 

The  clearing  banks  will 
handle  customers*  cheque 
books,  plastic  cards  and  state¬ 
ments  through  branches 
where  they  may  be  collected. 
They  will  normally  be  sent  to 
the  branch  where  the  account 
is  held,  but  if  the  customer 
does  not  live  or  work  near  his 
own  branch,  the  banks  will 
forward  them  to  one  that  is 
convenient 

Barclay's  said  it  used  to  send 
500,000  account  and  Barclay- 
.card  statements  every  day  m 
the  post 

Access  and  Barclaycard 
payments  may  be  made  1 
through  bank  branches  at  no 
extra  charge  as  usual,  while 
American  Express  payments 
may  be  delivered  to  branches 
of  Lloyds,  its  clearing  bank,  or 
diems'  own  banks  for  free 
processing.  , 

Some  shops  have  been  j 
reluctant  to  accept  American  ! 
Express -cards  because  they  I 
have  to  take  the  slips  along  to  ; 
an  American  Express  travel 
office  to  begin  the  payment 
process.  Those  taking  pay¬ 
ment  via  Visa  can  present 
payment  slips  at  a  branch  of 
Barclays  Bank,  as  usual. 

Companies  that  are  ex¬ 
periencing  cash  flow  di ffi-  | 
cullies  because  customers 
cheques  are  held  up  in  the  post 
can  borrow  money  at  rates 
comparable  with  bank  over¬ 
draft  rates  from  UDT  Com¬ 
mercial  Finance,  a  subsidiary  i 
of  the  TSB.  i 

Companies  can  borrow  up 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
invoices,  which  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  fax  or  courier. 

Vivien  Goldsmith 


FAMILY  MONEY 


Cooler-looking  unit  trusts 


The  late  summer  investment 
climate,  cooler  than  last 
year's,  is  reflected  in  the 
themes  of  the  latest  unit  trust 
offerings. 

Templeton  Unit  Trust  Ma¬ 
nagers,  an  offshoot  of  Nassau- 
basal  Templeton  Galbraith  & 
Hansberger,  and  ’a  newcomer 
to  the  British  unit  trust  mar¬ 
ket,  has  two  bread-and-butter 
trusts  offering  simply  steady 
long-term  growth. 

Templeton  is  launching  the 
Global  Growth  and  Global 
Balanced  trusts.  Fund  man¬ 
agers  will  choose  shares  on  a 
“bottom  up”  basis,  looking  at 
individual  companies  and 
their  growth  prospects,  as  far 
ahead  as  five  years. 

The  weighting  for  the  new 
trusts  will  be  roughly  50  per 
cent  North  American,  with  the 
remainder  spread  over  the 
UK,  Europe,  Australia  and 
“emerging’’  markets  such  as 
the  Far  East 

Japan  is  avoided  because,  in 
Templeton's  view,  the  market 
is  over-valued. 

The  heavy  North  American 
bias  looks  adventurous,  con¬ 
sidering  the  uncertain  political 
outlook  in  the  United  States, 
but  Colin  McLean,  Templeton 
Unit  Trust  Managers'  manag¬ 
ing  director,  says  the  long¬ 
term  outlook  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  companies  in  the 
portfolio  is  good.  Both  the 


- PLUS  NEW— 

dtfcCMMlulafcfo 

For  readers  who  may  have 
missed  a  copy  of  The  Times  this 
week,  we  repear  below  the 
week's  Portfolio  price  changes 
(today's  are  on  page  23). 
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new  trusts  will  be  launched  on 
September  15. 

Global  Growth  is  aiming  for 
capital  growth,  while  Global 
Balanced  is  seeking  a  mixture 
of  income  and  growth.  The 
minimum  initial  investment 
is  £l  ,500,  £2^500  if  the  money 
comes  in  through  a  share 
exchange. 

The  1  OOp  opening  price  will 
last  for  one  day.  Mr  McLean 
says  he  has  never  been  happy 
about  long  fixed-price  periods 


term.  Barry  Bateman,  Fidel¬ 
ity's  managing  director,  says: 
“I  believe  Fidelity  1992  Euro¬ 
pean  Opportunities  enables 
investors  to  move  away  from 
short-term  concerns  about 
markets  to  concentrate  on  the 
value  and  longer-term  poten¬ 
tial  that  shrewd  investment  in 
Europe  can  provide.” 

The  European  Trust  is 
launched  today.  The  offer 
price  is  25p  and  is  fixed  until 
noon  on  September  30.  The 


life-') 

Bateman,  left:  “1992  potential”.  McLean:  “good  outlook' 


because  investors  coming  in 
towards  the  end  of  the  period 
can  benefit  more,  propor¬ 
tionately,  than  those  who 
invest  early  and  whose  money 
gets'  dealings  started.  The 
charges  are  6  per  cent  initially, 
and  an  annual  management 
charge  of  1.25  per  cent. 

Fidelity’s  offering  is  a  trust 
investing  in  companies  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  European  trade 
barriers  in  1992.  Fidelity  is 
also  talking  about  the  long 


minimum  investment  is 
£1,000.  The  initial  charge  is  6 
per  cent  and  the  annual  charge 
1.5  per  cent 

Henderson  Unit  Trust 
Management  is  launching  four 
new  trusts,  each  a  trust-of- 
irusts  investing  in  ranges  of 
other  unit  mists  to  provide  an 
off-the-peg  type  of  portfolio 
management  Two  will  invest 
solely  in  other  Henderson 
trusts  while  two  will  trawl  the 
whole  market 


Although  one  of  the  growth- 
oriented  trusts,  the  Family  of 
Henderson  Funds,  will  in¬ 
clude  such  trusts  as  Hender¬ 
son  Australia  and  Henderson 
Singapore  &  Malaysia,  Ian 
Scott,  of  Henderson  Unit 
Trust  Managers,  says  the  aim 
is  not  flashy  short-term  gains. 

Charges  on  this  type  of  fund 
are  an  unknown  quantity. 
Although  Henderson  can  say 
that  the  initial  charge  is  5.25 
per  cent  on  the  two  trusts 
investing  in  its  own  funds, 
with  a  0.5  per  cent  annual 
charge,  and  that  the  charges  on 
the  other  two  are  5.25  per  cent 
initially  and  1.5  per  cent 
annually,  there  is  an  under¬ 
lying  layer  of  annual  charges 
levied  by  the  trusts  in  which 
the  managers  choose  to  invest. 
This  cannot  be  quantified 
until  the  investments  are 
made. 

The  fixed-price  offer  period 
is  extended  until  September 
23  because  of  the  postal  strike. 

By  contrast,  Tyndall  Unit 
Trust  Managers  is  launching  a 
fund  investing  in  Far  Eastern 
markets,  except  Japan.  But 
even  here,  Tyndall  warns 
investors  not  to  expect  the 
short  sharp  gains  they  would 
have  got  from  such  a  trust  this 
time  last  year.  Next  week 
Tyndall  is  to  follow  Fidelity 
and  launch  1992  Eurogrowth 

iIVX  Maria  Scott 


Link  Assured  Homes  -  more  than  just 
another  BES  investment,  (up  to  250%  more) 


THE  CASH  EFFICIENT.  TAX  EFFECTIVE  \ 

PROPERTY  SCHEME 
Link  Assured  Humes  is  .i  new  pn  .perry  investment 
scheme.  h  olli;rs  mu  the  returns  of  residential 
property  investment  iviih  limited  risk,  substantial 
Mieuiucds  ANJ  >  tax  Jilt  auLiuc*. 

With  Link  Assured  Homes  yon  can,  in  effect, 
own  part  of  an  individual  hour.  It  all  adds  up 
to  a  five  tor  investment. 

YOUR  FIVE  STAR  INVESTMENT  Toallow  investors  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Link 

*  Up  to  SOp  in  the  £1  BES  tax  relief  BES  tax  Assured  Homes  during  tbt  current  postal 

reliefoti  ynurynissiiiviNiiuniiarup(ii.:vO%.  action  WUKanudeBrae  have  arranged  that 

subject  u»  >uur  |*r»nu1  oreumsuiuts.  collection  of  the  prospectuses  and  the  return  of 

*  40%  Icu expensive  borrowing!  application  forms  can  be  made  at  the  following 

If  wm  hnnnw  i»  buy  shares  in  a  Link  Assuml  information  offices  from  8- 00am  to  6.00pm. 

I  Imiiii'-'  eon  i  pat  iv  you  receive  nun  me  (is  relief  at  Monday  to  Friday. 

up  tn -hip  in  the  VI  mi  \ mir  interest  pavntents.  LINK  ASSURED  HOMES  PROSPECTUS 

*  The  unique  security  of*  ‘Best!  ink”  COLL  ECTJON  CENTRES 

L  vert  proper  v  will  lie  prntetied  by  die  •‘lies! link"  etn  Cassun  linkman.  Chartered  AciimuMnis. 

I «■  li.ies.  unique  it*  I  ml.  Assured  Homes*  and  Hobson  House.  155  tinner  Street,  London  WC  .1. 

ji  r.uieeii  (liruuuli  leadm  -a  u  .siiratnv  bn  ikor  f?  Pais  a  week),  c/n  Martin  Cad  in  ah  Associates 

SulitiiiiL  flu*  |H)lki  prut eeis  the  capital  i.iluenf  Limited.  Old  Station  Road.  Hampton  in  Arden, 

sum  nriitiiial  ini  ennieiii.  will  help  the  fliw  of  Solihull,  West  Midlands  IM2RHA.  c/n  Martin 

reiu.ii  income  as  si  ell  .is  pros  i  d  mi:  die  usual  cover  ( iadin an  Insurance  brokers  Liiniicif.  2 1  .» 

.iisunsi  structural  damage.  Woodstock  Road.  Oxford  OX27AO.  c/n 

+  The  realisation  Guarantee  MacMillan  liiniie  1  hirer  A-  Morrison.  Chartered. 

Tlie  Link  Assured  I  lollies  shareholders  aitriciiicur  Aicouiic.utis  '*i  West  tieiirue  Street.  (Ibsjpuv  (12 

provides,  mhiii  after  fin-  jean.  .■  procedure  enabling  lift,  c/oj  li  lever  A  CTo..  Chartered  Ac*  omit  jiils. 

you  tn  realise  your  tin  estuient.  How  Chambers.  8 Tib  Lane.  Man  Hk-acr  M2  4jll. 

*  250%  more  attractive  From  Williams  de  Urue.  Sponsors  to  die  Issue: 

A  Link  Assured  I  !■  lines'  ,on  i  pan  y  can  produce  up  1 'inner-.  Hall.  Austin  Friars.  LoiuIihi  11221*  21  IS  or 

to  run  and  a  half  t  lines  the  return  of  a  comparable  37  Lombard  Street.  London  LOV  ‘ILL  or  25 

HLSsoiUpaiiy  mil  nn  it  itu  .p..  ific  la.s  ads  .linages  tiros  venor  Street.  London  WIX  '*FL. 

of  a  Link  u  •mpany  it  you  borrow  tilTlie  As  nearly  all  solicitors  ns  die  Urilisli  Dnciiiiicnr 

pureli.ise  priie  of  tour  nn  esrnn-m.  Hvchatiqv.  .simply  ask  yoursolieiiiir  to  request  a 

Why  link  ap  with  Williams  dc  Broe?  copy  of  the  prospectus  from  Graham  1  Lirsey  on 

Williams  Je  lime  have  been  established  as  “I  >X  .15W* I  Quivnsway"".  giving  a  I IX  iiuiiiIkt  lor 

Stockbrokers  sin,  v  IHiti.  We  are  esperiemvtl  IILS  reply. 

Tills  jilt  eriisenieni  tl>H<sn>>ittiii.lilult' an  i.firriil' shares.  Ap|<bi  jlnur.  fur  stuns  in  Link  Assn  nil  Hollies*  nini|uiiin  can  •mil  be 
niiiL',— i ilie aprii.JU.Ni  li-nn  .-.hiuiiKiI  iii  ilx  pnnptiins.  Iiitesnneiiisiu shares m  mi^uori  J  IlliS  > iimpjiiie. at.  (■■■wlcinl  risk 
nn  isiiii.iir,  juJ  ji.  ihii  siiirjMi  i.ireixTitssli:  |*.s)s.tiii' in. rsii>rs  ■Jm.uIiIv.uiuiIi  ihi-irnixi.  pmlissHHul  jdi  ivrrs.  Prnspccillses 
.li.inl.iilisl  iiJiln  ..4k.iH.|ii,,iir.s  jn-allnMieilbs  iirniMull .4  Willonis it-  llrisJ. 

bmed  by  Williams  dr  Brnc  Hill  Chaplin  &  Company  Limited  members  olTbr  Securities  Assocoiiim  Limilcd. 


sponsors  and  how  offer  you  the 
opportunity  tn  in  vest  in  Link  Assured 
Homes -.i  MEb' sdienle  unlike  any 
other  property  investment  available 
today. 

I  ********* 


THE  TIMES 

TOE  WORLD 
AN  ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY 

Hundreds  of  colour  illustrations 
and  maps  combine  with  a  strong 
lucid  narrative  to  bring  vividly  to 
life  the  story  of  mankind  from  the 
Ice  Age  to  the  Cold  War. 

Fantastic  value:  480  pages.  Hardback,  £15  only. 
•Available  through  bookshops  now.' 


THE  TIMES  •  - 

CONCISE  ATLAS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

Completely  revised 
1986  concise  edition  of  the 
world  famous  Atlas 

V.  £25:.  ®a§ 

Slipcased  •  „  LV'  ~  ; 

TIMES  BOOKS  ^ 

16' GOLDEN  SQUARE  LONDON  Wlfl  4BN  " 


iSfeKlCETAT'  'INTEREST: 

!•!<( >M ' barclaty 


Barclays  Capital  Advantage  account  nou>  offers  a  nice  fat 
9%  on  your  savings. 

In  fact,  with  a  compound  annual  interest  rate  0}  931%  it  is 
currently  one  of  the  highest  rates  available  on  this  kind  of  account 
a!  any  of  the  major  banks  or  building  societies. 

So  you  can  be  sure  pare  getting  an  excellent  return  on 
your  money.’ 

But  you  sdll  only  need  to  give  one  month's  notice  to  get 
access  to  your  savings  without  any  penalty. 

The  Capital  Advantage  account  is  open  to  anyone  with 
£10,000  or  more  to  invest. 

To  open  an  account,  either  call  into  your  heal  Barclays 
branch  or  complete  tlx  coupon  opposite. 


NET 


|  Post  to:  Kathy  Sedgley,  Savings  Accounts  Services,  Barclays  Bank  PIC. 
I  FREEPOST.  London  EC4B4BH. 

I  □  I/We  enclose  a  personal  cheque  for  £ - payable 

|  to  Barclays  Bank  PLC  to  open  a  Capital  Advantage  account 


I  1/We  understand  that  the  minimum  investment  is  £ 10,000 
I  and  that  interest  rates  may  vary. 

1  Please  send  a  copy  of  the  full  terms  and  conditions  and  an 
|  application  form  for  me/ us  to  complete  and  return  to  the  above  branch. 
.  D  Please  supply  further  details  of  the  Capital  Advantage  account. 

I  Fnl/tuimc/s)(Mr.  Mn,Mi.a.Mi) 


Address 


Djjtime  lelfti/mt  number 
SigaMurc(s) 


Pomade 


CA/T/im 


I-- — YOU'RE 
BETTER  OFF 
TALKING  TO 

jfi  BARCLAYS 


IK7X1HT  «  ADDED  OOAKmUX  OHNC  JUt  OMKVMED  ANNUAL  MTt  MnHURL  4T  ONE  MOimi’S  HOm  W IMMWATUY  SimjECT  TO  A  OtAM^  OP  SO, 
IKTBl^ST  a  ADDtO  WFDvo  __  0FFKI:HUMB<HD  STtffiT  LONDON  EC3^MH. 
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9.21% 


FAMILY  MONEY 


Some  high  interest 
bank  cheque  accounts 
pay  more  than  others. 


I 'fer”  _  /«*  cdMeh~\ 

to  oMwdr  u<&\Cfa 


1  ' 


ll  / 


;  aar 


High  Interest 


Accounts 


ALSOPROVIDES: 

Chequebook,  standing  order  and  direct  debiting 
facilities. 

Immediate  access,  no  penalties  and  no  restrictions. 
Can  be  operated  completely  free  of  all  bank  changes. 
As  you  can  see,  there  is  a  rangeof  accounts  to  suit 
your  requirements: 

The  High  InterestCash  Management  Account  is  for 
companies,  sole  traders  and  partnerships.  Interest 
can  be  paid  gross  on  some  accounts,  currently 
12.00%  p.a.* 

The  High  interest  Client  Account  is  for  businesses 
controlling  client  funds. 

The  High  Interest  Cheque  Account  is  for  private 
investors,  associations,  charities  and  dubs.  With  this 
account  a  PREMIER  VISA  card  is  available,  subject 
to  status. 

Foran  explanatory  brochure,  please  telephone 
Jean  Notman  or  David  Carroll  on  01-629  6802. 
Alternatively  please  FREEPOST  the  coupon. 


¥ f 


A  k 

1  Jti^ 


_/3X  - 
e-B- 


Those  electric  shocks 


HtteOTiffiahnieo) 


Annual  Rates  U>41V 


I  lb:  The  Manager,  High  Interest  Accounts, 
i  AAB  FREEPOST  16,  London  W1E  8HJ. 

■  Please  send  me  details  of 

I  High  Interest  Cash  Management  Account  (HJCMA) 

|  [13  High  In  teres  t  Client  Account  (HICLA) 

|  Q  High  Interest  Cheque  Account  (HICA) 

ID  Tick  if  non-U  K 
resident 


<  e3rr  y. 


Address 


I  '  Telephone  No  muon  I 

|  Our  Branch  situated  at  131-132  ftrk  Lane,  London,  W1 Y  3AD  J 


Until  recently  James  Rainfbrd 
thought  the  worst  thing  the 
dectridty  board  could  do  to 
trim  was  to  send  him  an 
unreasonable  bilL 

Then  be  received  a  letter 
from  his  local  electricity  au¬ 
thority,  Norweb,  which  in¬ 
formed  him  that  “...  ap¬ 
plication  may  be  made  to  a 
magistrate  far  a  warrant  which 
will  give  the  board  authority 
to  enter  your  premises  to  read 
the  meter,  even  in  your 
absence". 

The  letter,  not  unnaturally, 
angered  him.  “I  don’t  owe  the 
board  any  money  ami  I’ve 
received  no  previous  commu¬ 
nication  from  them  on  this 
subject,"  he  writes.  “My  only 
crime  is  apparently  that  I  have 
not  been  in  when  a  meter- 
reader  lyre  called-” 

The  letter  told  him  that  he 
should  be  at  home  on  a 
specific  date  when  a  meter- 
reader  would  calL  As  it  did  not 
state  at  what  time  of  day  the 
call  would  be  made,  Mr 
Rainford  is  concerned  about 
what  will  happen  if  he  goes  out 
and  misses  it  “Will  I  return 
home  to  find  a  warrant- 
waving  meter-reader  crouch¬ 
ing  beside  my  fuse  box  and 
surrounded  by  the  wreckage  of 
my  sSedgfrhsnunered  front 
door?”  he  asks. 


All  12  regional  electricity 
boards  do  have  the  legal  right 
to  enter  your  premises  with  a 
warrant. 

In  reality,  they  seldom  do, 
but  the  threats  themselves  can 
be  frightening. 

One  complaint  recently  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Electricity  Con¬ 
sumers ?  Council,  a  watchdog 
for  customers,  was  from  the 
relative  of  a  92-year-old 
woman  who  was  highly  dis¬ 
tressed  because  a  letter  from  a 
board,  threatening  a  warrant, 
had  been  pushed  through  her 
letterbox.  The  woman’s  fam- 


Are  yon  being 
unco-operative? 


ily  had  told  the  board  she  was. 
an  invalid  and  took  a  long 
time  to  answer  the  door. 

Every  one  of  the  electricity 
boards  has  a  different  proce¬ 
dure  for  dealing  with  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  meters  have  not 
been  read  for  some  time. 

But  the  boards  say  they  go 
to  the  lengths  of  obtaining  a 
warrant  to  enter  a  home  only 
after  they  have  attempted  to 
gain  access  for  a  considerable 
time.  Norweb  says  its  policy  is 
“not  to  send  out  a  strong  letter 
until  we  have  been  unable  to 
read  someone’s  meter  for  at 


Hilary  Doling 
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OUTSTANDING 


NO.  1  AUSTRALIAN  FUND  OVER  1,3  &  5  YEARS* 


Ranking  No.  2  in  the  entire  Umt  Trust  industry  tor  the  year  to 
1st  July  1988  was  the  NM  Australian  Fund.  It  delivered  13.2% 
capital  growth  over  a  period  when  world  markets  tumbled  and 
the  average  Australian  fund  fell  by  35-3%. 

Over  5  years  it  has  returned  its  investors  15539s,  sub¬ 
stantially  beating  its  sector  during  a  difficult  period  for  the 
Australian  economy. 


ONE  YEAR  +  IS. 2% 


INVESTMENT  POINTERS 


THREE  YEARS  +  160.7% 


LOCAL  EXPERTISE 


FIVE  YEARS  +  lo5.3% 


The  Trusts  asset  is  its  team  of  local  advisers.  Our  ultimate  parent 
company.  National  Mutual  We  Association  of  AusfrateSM  limited 
is  one  of  Australia's  largest  and  most  successful  linanciai  insti¬ 
tutions.  One  in  15  Australians  entrusts  savings  to  it.  In  Melbourne 
an  investment  team  of  200  looks  after  Funds  of  AUSS  19.5  billion. 
This  tocal  knowledge,  proven  m  demanding  circumstances,  can 
work  to  your  advantage  as  the  Australian  economy  moves. 

ATTRACTIVE  PROSPECTS 

As  a  resource  driven  economy  Australia  is  benefiting  from  a 
worldwide  rally  in  commodity  prices,  particularly  nickel,  sic  and 


aluminium.  Its  currency  after  a  long  downhill  trend,  is  strength¬ 
ening  as  the  Government  appears  set  to  maintain  tight  monetary 
policy  This,  combined  with  a  strong  commodity  market  and 
increased  exports  of  raw  materials  should  support  the  SA  and 
help  the  domestic  current  account  deficit  which  is  expected  to 
show  an  improvement  of  around  20%  on  the  previous  year  to 
date 

A  lower  inflation  outlook,  prospects  for  improved  company 

profitability  and  a  forecast  higher  budget  surplus  in  1988/89 
provide  a  positive  background  for  the  relative  outperformance 
by  the  Australian  stock  market  in  an  international  context 


The  aim  of  the  fund  is  capital  growth.  The  managers  are  currently 
concentrating  on  stocks  that  wiH  benefit  from  the  earlier  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  SA.  such  as  metals  and  mining;  on  those  which  will 
benefit  from  commodify  once  strength,  such  as  oris  and  go«;  and 
on  speoal  situations  elsewhere  in  the  market 

Past  performance  is  not  necessarily  a  guide  to  future 
prospects  of  the  fund.  You  should  remember  that  the  price  of 
umts  and  the  income  from  them  may  go  down  as  well  as  up. 

We  befceve.  however,  that  the  combination  of  proven  local 
management  and  a  resurgent  Australian  economy  will  provide  a 

sound  ring  term  rivestment  Nevertheless,  ytw  should  brer  in  mind 
that  ri  world  terms  the  Australian  market  is  small  and  volatile. 

1b  invest  contact  your  Independent  Financial  Adviser  or 
return  the  coupon  with  your  cheque  (min  £500). 


■Source:  Planned  Savings  LS.88  Ofler-M  Oasts,  net  income  lemested. 
A  member  ol  the  UTA.  BffiO  and  LAUTPO. 
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I  attach  mv  cheque  for 


l  Bor*  Wien  pteese) 


(ihvtrmum  £50Qi  to  be 
invested  in  ihe  NM  Aiotralun 
Fund. 

Please  aikxale  me 
accumulation/ mcenw 
umts  (please  delete  one! 


SXiNATUSE . 


\  Schroders 


W|Brthol(terimu4li«n| 


Funds  that  help 


you  stay  mobile 


least  two  years  and  sent  them 
a  number  of  previous  com¬ 
munications”. 

In  Mr  Rainford’s  ctw  the 
procedure  appears  to  have 
broken  down.  Yet  just  how 
sure  are  the  boards  that  it  is 
you  who  are  being  unco¬ 
operative? 

According  to  the  Electricity 
Consumers’  Council  one  in  20 
of  the  com  plain  is  it  receives  is 
about  broken  appointments, 
where  meter-readers  just  do 
not  turn  up,  or  there  are 
breakdowns  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  board  staff 

Greg  Normans,  a  customer 
of  the  Loudon  Electricity 
Board,  complains  that  he  was 
recently  sent  a  letter  warning 
him  that  the  board  intended  to 
apply  for  a  warrant  after  a 
meter-reader  bad  twice  foiled 
to  turn  up  for  appointments, 
one  of  which  had  forced  him 
to  take  a  morning  off  work. 

Liz  Reason,  of  the  Electric¬ 
ity  Consumers’  Council,  says: 
‘‘Time  and  time  again  we  have 
tried  to  get  the  boards  to 
improve  their  appointment 
systems,  because  this  kind  of 
inefficiency  can  lead  to  more 
serious  problems  when  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  good  payers 
receive  unpleasant  letters.” 


Much  has  been  written  lately 
about  moving  severely  dis¬ 
abled  people  out  of  residential 
care  back  into  the  community, 
and  the  Government  now 
aims  to  keep  people  with 
disabilities  in  their  own 

homes  rather  than  transferring 

them  into  institutions  in  the 
first  place. 

For  people  with  severe 
disabilities  living  at  home  one 
of  the  many  great  needs  is  to 
find  a  way  of  getting  about. 

Mobility  Allowance  can  be 
paid  to  those  people  who  are 
likely  to  be  “unable,  or  virtu¬ 
ally  unable,  to  walk”  for  at 
least  a  year.  It  is  non-means- 
tested,  non-contributory  and 

non-taxable.  At  the  moment  it 
is  £23.05  per  week. 

It  will  not  be  counted  when 
Income  Support  claims  are 
assessed,  nor  need  the  ap¬ 
plicant  be  incapable  of  work. 
Once  it  has  been  awarded  it 
can  be  paid  until  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  reaches  the  age  of  75  — 
though  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  awarded  only  for  a  limited 
period,  after  which  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  claim  again. 

There  are  also  medical  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  satisfied  —  for 
example,  the  inability  or  vir¬ 
tual  inability  to  walk.  This 
incapacity  must  be  due  to  a 
physical  disability,  although 
certain  mental  handicaps  such 
as  Down's  Syndrome  have 
been  rta<sgrf  as  stemming 


y piping  moving  te  faportnirt,  whatever  a  vicflnrt  dwabifity 


Artificial  aids  rule 
out  an  application 


from  a  physical  cause  and 
therefore  qualify. 

However,  mental  illness 
such  as  autism,  schizophrenia 
and  agoraphobia  do  not  qual¬ 
ify.  The  point  is  that  it  must  be 
shown  that  a  behavioural 
problem  leading  to  an  inabil¬ 
ity  to  walk  arises  from  a 
physical  condition  rather  than 
from  a  conscious  decision. 

To  be  "‘virtually  unable  to 
walk”  m«nw  that  the  person's 
ability  to  walk  outride  without 
severe  discomfort  is  such  that 
it  amounts  to  an  inability  to 


walk.  Factors  that  will  be 
taken  into  account  will  be  the 
distance  the  person  can  walk, 
the  speed,  the  length  of  time, 
and  the  way  the  walking  is 
achieved.  Applicants  who  use 
an  artificial  aid,  such  as  a  stick 

or  crutches,  will  not  qualify 
even  though  they  cannot  walk 
without  them. 

Applicants 'trill  be  treated  as 
virtually  unable  to  walk  if  the 
effort  of  walking  is  of  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  endanger 
their  life  or  seriously  endanger 
their  health. 

Circumstances  such  as  a 
lack  of  public  transport,  or  the 
feet  that  the  applicant  has 
difficulty  in  walkzztyg. because 
the  area  around  the  home  is 
hilly,  are  not  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  The  person  must  also 
be  able  to  benefit  from  going 
out  So,  for  example,  someone 
who  cannot  tie  moved  out  of 
doors  would  not  qualify  for 
the  allowance. 

If  you  think  you  qualify  for 
the  allowance,  you  should 
claim  immediately  as  it  can¬ 
not  normally  be  back-dated. 
However,  where  a  claim  is 
time-limited  and  a  new  claim 
is  received  within  six  months 
of  the  previous  award,  the 
allowance  for  winch  the  new 
Haim  is  made  can  be  back¬ 


dated  to  the  end  of  the  earlier 
award  Normally,  a  claimant 
will  receive  a  new  application 
form  three  months  before  the 
existing  award  inns  out 

Children  under  the  age  of  16 
cannot  themselves  Halm  this 
allowance.  It  must  be  claimed 
— and  received  on  their  behalf 
—  by  a  parent  or  guardian.  If 
you  have  a  child  under  the  age 
of  five  who  you  believe  will 
qualify  for  the  allowance  on 
reaching  five,  you  should 
claim  three  months  before  the 
fifth  birthday. 

As  always  with  social  sec- 


Everything  to  be 
gflwieil  by  asking 


urity  benefits,  claim  if  in 
doubt  —  there  is  nothing  to 
lose  and,  for  a  severely  dis¬ 
abled  immobile  person,  an 
extra  £23.05  per  week  may  be 
gained 

Charles  Jackson 


Mobility  Allowance  claim 
forms  are  contained  in  leaflet 
NI2J1,  which  is  available  at 
your  local  Social  Security 
office.  Claim  forms  should  be 
sent  to:  The  Mobility  Al¬ 
lowance  Unit,  DHSS,  Nor- 
cross i  Blackpool  FYS  3TA 


Some  comfort  in  the  cold 


Summer  appears  to  have 
dnded  as  once  again  this  year, 
but  even  colder  days  are  just 
around  the  comer.  Now  is  the 
time  to  ensure  that  your  home 
is  fully  insulated  and,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  apply  to  yow  local 
authority  for  a  giant  towards 
certain  insulation  costs,  writes 
Charles  Jackson* 

Do  note,  however,  that 
grants  are  now  available  only 
to  people  who  are  getting 
Income  Support;  Family  Ou¬ 
tfit  or  Housing  Benefit.  If  the 
application  for  a  grant  is 
agreed  yoa  wHl  be  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  99  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used,  to  a 
maximum  of  £144  iadading 
VAT.  This  was  increased  from 
£137  in  Aagust. 

Under  no  drenawtances 
should  you  purchase  any 
materials  before  your  gnat 
application  is  approved.  The 


local  authority  will  specify 
which  materials  conform  to 
British  Standards  and  are 
acceptable  to  the  Department 
of  the  Environment  as  falling 
withm  the  grant  regulations. 

Grants  are  avafiaUe  for  left 
insulation,  hot  water  tank  or 
cylinder  jackets,  and  cold  wat¬ 
er  tank  and  pipe  lagging. 
However,  yon  will  not  get  a 
grant  if  your  home  already  has 
more  than  30  millimetres  of 
loft  insulation,  or  if  a  grant  has 
already  been  made  towards  it 

Smaarty.  a  grant  wiD  not  be 
approved  for  insulating  a  hot 
water  tank  if  toe  loft  has 
already  been  insulated. 

If  yon  ward  to  apply  for  a 
grant,  you  shoald  contact  year 
local  authority  for  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  and  fmther  details 
about  the  scheme. 

Local  authorities  have  dis¬ 


cretion  to  give  priority  to 
applications  from  elderly  and 
disabled  people  —  though  the 
extent  to  which  this  discretion 
is  used  varies. 


In  aft  cases,  though,  it  wmdd 
he  as  well  to  submit  applica¬ 
tions  sooner  rather  than  later. 


Back  hi  tte  notoriously  severe 
wester  of  1986-87  many  local 
authorities  ran  np  long  waiting 
lists  for  grant  aid,  because 
they  had  exhausted  their 
allocations. 


One  final  point:  In  many 
areas,  voluntary  orgamzatioos 
now  operate  insulation  pro¬ 
jects  that  concentrate  on  loft 
insulation  and  draught-praif- 
ing  at  low  cost  far  elderly  or 
disabled  people.  So  even  if  you 
do  not  qualify  for  grant  aid,  do 
still  ask  your  local  coundl  if 
such  projects  are  available  in 
your  area. 


“DOES  YOUR  WILL 
BENEFIT  YOUR 
FAMILY  OR  THE 
TAXMAN?" 


Working  all  your  life  for  the 
benefit  of  your  family  is  one  thing. 
Working  all  your  life  for  the 
benefit  of  roe  taxman  is  something 


liability  Then  we’ll  set  up  a  trust  for 
neSs.^0™6  f°r  y0ur  Phonal 


Inheritance  tax  could  deprive 
your  family  of  almost  40%  of  your 
hard  earned  assets.  Why  risk  it?  Yet  a 
personally  prepared  Inheritance 
Preservation  Plan  from  London  Life 
can  save  you  and  your  dependants 
from  the  worry  of  a  split-up  Estate. 

Well  calculate  the  value  of  your 
Estate  and  your  Inheritance  Tax 


Also,  London  Life  pays  no 
commission,  which  means  that  more 
of  your  contributions  are  invested 
for  your  benefit. 


For  further  details, 
simply  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  or  telephone  0800 
500215  free  of  charge. 

Why  risk  your 
family’s  financial  future^ 


LONDON  LIFE 

Established  1806 


Position 


Address 


,JU3 

London  Life 

FREErosTIOOTempleStrMt 
BrBt0lES16Y'  **(^0  stamp  required) 


Postcode 


One  of  our  representatives 
to  see  rf  you  require 
information. 


Home  Tel 


Business  Tel 


LONDON  UFEB  a  MEMBER  OF  LAUTRO 


GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  YOU.  GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  vn.  n. 


PEOPLE 


*  i  Sc 

!  for 


JpH( 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  10  1988 


MONEY  29 


(jTjJf 


FAMILY  MONEY 


PEOPLE'S  SHARE  ISSUES 


NEW  IMPROVED  RATES 


FREE  MONEYLINE  0800  282  101 


c vmHr: 


telephones  feature  a  caU- 
tnner,  which  displays  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  the 
telephone,  bat  not  the  cost. 
Telecom's  selection  ranges 
from  £50  to  £160,  or  timers  can 
be  rented. 

if  hordes  of  people  tramp 
through  your  borne  and  office 
and  use  your  telephone  yon 
could  always  install  a  pay¬ 
phone,  just  as  the  adfr 
millionaire  John  Paul  Getty 
did.  Yon  can  rent  a  small*  neat 
instrument  for  £23  a  quarter. 
The  connection  charge  is  £15. 

Yon  may  wish  to  be  in¬ 
formed  by  the  operator  of  the 
cost  of  a  call.  For  national  calls 
— the  old  trank  calls— dial  the 
operator  on  100  and  ask  for  an 

ADC  (advice  of  duration  and 
charge)  call  before  stating  the 
number  yon  require.  After 
your  call  the  operator  will  ring 
to  tell  yon  the  exact  cost.  The 
charge  for  the  service  is  75p. 

For  Internationa]  calls  dial 
155  and  ask  for  an  ADC  before 
stating  the  country  and  num¬ 
ber  yon  want.  The  charge  for 
thisis95p. 

Rosemary  Wells 


A  sale  that  looks  uneasy 

British  Steel  was  converted  into  a  public  limited  company 
this  week  so  that  its  shares  can  go  on  sale.  More 
privatizations  are  on  the  way,  but  Wolfgang  Munchau  asks 
whether  the  original  enthusiasm  of  investors  will  continue 


A  slick  advertising  campaign 
has  already  started  running  to 
prepare  potential  investors  for 
the  sale  of  British  Steel  to  the 
public  in  November. 

This  sale,  however,  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
euphoria  that  greeted  previous 
government  share  issues. 

In  feet,  there  is  now  a 
distinctly  uneasy  feeling  over 
big  public  share  issues,  based 
partly  on  the  observation  that 
the  shares  of  more  recent 
privatization  stocks  have 
substantially  underperformed 
the  earlier  ones. 

Last  October’s  crash  must 
share  the  blame  as  the  share 
price  of  more  recently  pri¬ 
vatized  companies,  such  as 
the  British  Airports  Au¬ 
thority,  British  Airways,  Brit¬ 
ish  Gas  and  TSB  —  admit¬ 
tedly  not  a  privatization  but 
an  issue  launched  with  just  as 
much  hype  and  much  the 
same  aim  —  had  little  time  to 
appreciate  before  the  crash  hit 
them,  unlike  British  Aero¬ 
space  and  Cable  &  Wireless. 

It  also  confirms  that  pri¬ 
vatization  stocks,  like  all 
shares,  make  most  sense  when 
held  long-term.  The  disastrous 
sale  of  the  Government's 
remaining  stake  in  BP,  m  the 
wake  of  the  crash,  proved  that 
all  the  high-profile  advertising 
in  the  world  will  not  produce 
an  overnight  profit,  indeed 
any  profit  at  all,  if  the  markets 
are  against  you. 

The  Government,  however, 
is  determined  to  press  on 
regardless  and  remains  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  of 
wider  share  ownership. 

This  year  and  next  it  in¬ 
tends  to  launch  three  big 
issues  —  British  Steel,  the 
water  authorities  and  the 
electricity  industry.  Total  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  expected  to  be  more 
than  £25  billion,  provided,  of 
course,  that  investors  or 
underwriters  join  in. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  stage  to 
evaluate  the  potential  and 
risks  of  the  candidates.  But  a 
look  at  previously  privatized 
companies  can  give  some 
preliminary  indications. 


Of  the  past  five  issues, 
counting  TSB,  only  BA  and 
British  Gas  appreciated,  if 
only  modestly. 

However,  TSB  and  BAA, 
are  tradingat  the  original  price 
leveL  while  investors  in  Rolls- 
Royce  have  actually  lost 
money.  The  share  price  fell 
from  an  initial  J70p  to  this 
week's  level  of  128%p. 

All  the  other  previous  issues 
have  done  well  to  date,  more 
or  less.  The  star  performers 
are  Associated  British  Ports, 
which  appreciated  nearly  ten¬ 
fold.  and  C&W,  the  inter¬ 
national  telecommunications 
group,  which  incidenily  has 
outperformed  its  archrival 
British  Telecom. 

Amersham  International 
the  health  group,  has  also 
gained  substantially  since  the 
flotation  and  now  trades  5.5 
times  the  issue  price  at  602p. 
But  much  of  this  increase 
occurred  recently  after  the 
Government's  golden  share 
expired,  exposing  the  com¬ 
pany  to  a  possible  take-over. 

Generally,  high-tech  manu¬ 
facturing  and  service  com¬ 
panies  (BAe,  C&W,  Jaguar, 
BA)  did  better  than  general 
service  companies  (BAA, 
TSB)  or  utilities  (BT,  British 
Gas).  This  is,  of  course,  only  a 
rule  of  thumb.  Some  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Rolls-Royce  do 
not  fall  into  this  general 
pattern. 

From  an  investor’s  point  of 
view  British  Steel  is  possibly 
the  most  exciting  prospect  of 
the  three  new  privatization 
candidates.  The  company, 
headed  by  Sir  Robert  Scboley, 
achieved  £500  million  profits 
this  year,  which  could  justify  a 
price  tag  of  between  £2  billion 
and  £2.5  billion  on  flotation, 
probably  in  November. 

British  Steel  is  an  industrial 
company  and  should,  on  past 
experience  at  least,  show  good 
long-term  performance.  Yet, 
steel  is  no  widows'  and  or¬ 
phans'  stock.  The  industry  is 
feeing  tough,  and  not  always 
fair,  competition  from  abroad, 
and  demand  for  steel  can  be 
erratic. 


The  lack  of  risk  associated 
with  the  two  utilities,  water 
and  electricity,  does  not  make 
investment  in  these  industries 
necessarily  a  wiser  choice. 
Consumer  demand  is,  of 
course,  relatively  stable,  and 
furthermore,  net  asset  value  is 
likely  to  exceed  the  issue  price 
by  quite  a  margin. 

But  prospects  for  strong 
earnings  growth  remain 
doubtful.  With  a  public  al¬ 
ready  concerned  about  recent 
rises  in  the  cost  of  electricity, 
the  potential  for  further  price 
increases,  and  hence  greater 
profits,  and  possibly  an  appre¬ 
ciating  share  price,  may  be 
limited,  as  in  BTs  case. 

It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  increased  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  electricity  gen¬ 
erating  industry  can  lead  to 
substantial  cost  savings, 
which  could  emerge  as  the 
main  source  for  future  growth. 

Past  experience  suggests 
that  the  longer  one  holds  the 
shares,  the  better  they  will 
perform  eventually.  But  then 
this  is  true  of  most  invest¬ 
ments.  The  main  difference  is 
that,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  privatization  stocks  are 
probably  the  cheapest  way  to 
go  directly  into  the  slock 
market. 


A  hot  number?  British  Steel  coold  even  get  a  odd  reception 


Some  would  argue  that  last 
year’s  market  crash  has  failed 
to  alienate  the  British  private 
investor,  who,  after  afl,  is 
hanging  on  for  the  long  term 
and  treats  the  shares  as  sav¬ 
ings  rather  than  as  objects  of 
speculation. 

According  to  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  the  number  of  share¬ 
holders  in  the  UK  has 
remained  at  more  than  nine 
million.  However,  we  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  nine 
million  long-term  investors  or 
nine  million  short-term 
speculators. 

The  success  of  the  three 
forthcoming  privatization 
programmes  will  depend 
largely  on  the  price.  Most 
market  observers  note  that  the 
bear  market  has  still  a  while  to 
run,  making  the  privatization 
stocks  probably  cheap,  but 


unlikely  to  perform  in  the 
short  term. 

The  state  of  the  economy  is 
perhaps  more  important  for 
the  future  of  privatization 
than  the  general  stock  market 
outlook.  If  people  are  optimis¬ 
tic  they  are  more  likely  to 
invest,  and  in  particular  with  a 
long-term  view. 

The  new  privatization 
stocks  will  have  to  compete 
with  high  interest  rates,  and  if 
we  believe  the  Chancellor, 
high  rates  are  there  to  stay  for 
the  time  being. 

If,  however,  as  the  City 
expects,  base  rates  go  to  13  per 
cent  or  even  higher,  many 
potential  investors  may  find 
foe  relatively  high  income 
from  an  ordinary,  but  safe, 
savings  or  deposit  account  a 
far  more  attractive 
proposition. 


Telecom  offers 
through  lines 
to  economy 


The  chat  Uses  that  allow 
strangers  to  talk  to  one 
another  and  which  have  been 
the  ruin  of  many  a  parent  are 
to  be  investigated  by  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission. 

Bat  straight  ordinary  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  can  make  foe 
quarterly  telephone  bill  quite 
nasty  enough.  However,  there 
are  some  steps  you  can  take  to 
curb  the  cost  of  calls  yourself. 

First,  position  a  current 
British  Telecom  chart  of  caO 
charges  beside  every  tele¬ 
phone,  keep  a  kitchen-tuner 
handy,  ami  if  yon  are  an 
optimist  place  a  money-box 
nearby. 

Underline  the  times  for 
cheap,  standard  and  peak 
rates  —  they  may  surprise 
everyone. 

If  yon  feel  more  drastic 
measures  are  necessary,  then 
yon  need  n  more  precise 
method  of  registering  costs. 

The  most  sophisticated  is 
the  Ashdown  Meter.  Whether 
yon  purchase  this  privately  or 
rent  one  from  British  Telecom,- 
special  meter  poising  equip¬ 
ment  has  to  be  connected  to 
your  lineal  the  local  telephone 
exchange. 

This  applies  whether  yon 
have  the  old  hard-wired 
phones  or  new  Inphone  pings 
and  sockets. 

The  meter  sits  next  to  yotsr 
telephone  and  displays  all 


outgoing  call  units.  It  has  two 
digital  displays.  One  records 
individual  calk,  and  yon  reset 
it  every  time.  The  second  gives 
the  accumulated  total.  To 
cakslate  the  cost  you  multiply 
foe  used  units  by  the  call  tariff. 

The  Ashdown  Meter  con¬ 
nection  charge  is  £20,  includ¬ 
ing  a  £15  engineering  visit 
The  quarterly  rental  is  £4J0. 
The  meter  pulsing  facilities 
connection  charge  is  £17,  and 
foe  quarterly  rental  is  £2250. 
Add  VAT  to  all  prices. 

Phone  Shops  offer  similar 
call-cost  monitors.  A  Record- 
a-CaU  priced  at  around  £113 
plus  VAT  records  the  time, 
date  and  duration  of  your  call 

—  with  the  cost  recorded  as  an 

optional  extra  at  £22,  when 
.you  pay  £2.30  a  quarter  for  the 
pulse  connection. 

The  CaH-Logger  at  annul 
£129.95  am  be  plugged  into 
any  socket  on  the  same  tine  as 
your  telephones 

Shook!  you  need  an  extra 
extension  socket,  Telecom 
charges  £25  pins  a  £15  visit 
charge,  exclnding  VAT. 
Telecom  will  then  pulse  your 
line  —  an  added  £2.75  per 
quarter. 

With  every  call  you  get  a 
print-out  recording  the  num¬ 
ber  you  have  dialled  and  bow 
ranch  it  will  cosL  Print-out 
paper  is  an  extra  expense  at 
£L60  a  roll. 

Many  of  the  newly  designed 


Be  smart  before  term 
begins  and  open 
a  NatWest  account. 

Roll  up  at  college  without  money  and  you’re 
not  going  to  look  good. 

Your  grant  cheque?  Useless,  until  itfs  paid 
into  a  current  account. 

And  as  processing  an  account  takes  time, 
opening  one  at  the  start  of  term  won’t  help.  You’ll 
still  be  penniless. 

■mat’s  why  joining  NatWesi  and  opening 
|  an  account  now  is  a  smart  move. 

Not  only  will  you  be  able  to  spend  your 
grant  but  it’ll  be  within  easy  reach.  We’ve  more 
branches  on  or  near  campus  than  any  other  bank 
and  more  24-hour  ServicetiHs. 

What's  more  you'll  receive  a  free  £20  when 
you  open  your  account 

Not  surprisingly,  our  style  suited  41  %  of  all 
new  students  last  year. 

Fill  in  the  form  and  when  you  get  to  college 
a  NatWest  account  with  cheque  book,  cheque 
card  and  Servicecard*  will  be  waiting  for  you. 

NatWest  Student  Service  Application  Form. 

Surname  (Mr»  Mrs  (Miss/Ms) - - 

Other  names- — - - 

Home  address - 

Name  and  address  of  Coltegeiumversity - 

N.B.  For  your  convenience  your  account  will  be  opened  at  the 
branch  nearest  to  your  college  address. 

Course - ■ — -  —  — - 

Length  of  course - 

Term-time  address- - - - 


Tick  if  statements  and  other  correspondence  to  be  sent  to 
term-time  address  □ 

Signature — — - —  — 

Extra  specimen  signature,  . . .  — . —  - 

□ate  of  birth—  — .Grant  p. a.  f.  — ..  — 

If  any  of  me  above  details  are  not  available  please  write  "not  Known".To 

ensure  that  your  account  opening  fonn  receives  the  prompt  attention  It 

deserves,  post  it.  no  stamp  required  to:  The  Student  Service  Manager. 
National  Westminster  Bank  FLC,  FREEPOST,  Hounslow  TW4  SBR. 
Wto  writ  drop  you  a  line  within  one  weak  of  receiving  your  application. 

•Provided  you  fill  in  a  Servicecerd  application  form  at  your  local  branch. 

ANatWestThe  Action  Bank 


jniiwwTmiiniwiriTr— 1 — t—^g|ywtfw  who  «■>**— wW»r«*ICM<Bn  forme  fimtinwi  19BB.widmwmin  receipt  ofwitgftMmtWar. 


Cawpaiy 


Itw 

date 


b vat 
price 


This  week’s 
Price 


British  Aerospace 

May  81 

150p 

489p 

CaMe  &  Wireless 

Oct  81 

56p 

372p 

Amaslam 

feb  82 

142p 

602p 

Associated  British  Ports 

Feb  83 

56p 

501p 

Enterprise  03 

June  84 

185p 

444p 

Jaguar 

Aug  84 

165p 

245p 

BrilTetecon 

Sep  84 

13QP 

TSB 

Oct  66 

lOOp 

98wp 

Bril  Gas 

Dec  86 

135p 

173v«> 

BA 

Feb  67 

12Sp 

154p 

Rote-Boyce 

May  87 

170p 

128hp 

BAA 

July  87 

245p 

258p 

■  Thursday's  opening  prices 

CT  NOW 
FOR  MAJOR 
SAVINGS  ON 
SCHOOL  FEES. 


No.  af  years 

Wore  fees 
commence 

YOU 

SAVE 

m 

Return 

S 

Gross  Equivalent  j 

Basic  rale 
taxpayer 
* 

Hignerrae 

taxpayer 

% 

0 

£11,985 

E3S1 

Itl 

10.5 

13.2 

2 

£10,163 

EE23 

8.2 

10.9 

13.7 

4 

EBB 

8.5 

11.3 

14.2 

9 

£9.792 

8.6 

11.5 

14.3  • 

13 

EC3 

8.9 

11.9 

14.8 

Beat  the  post  strike! 

These  rates  could  change  at  any  time -but  we  will 

guarantee  them  to  yon  for  14  days  if  you  ca«  us 
TODAY! 


With  interest  rates  higher  now  than  for  some  time.  Save  & 
Prosper  ran  offer  you  even  greater  savings  on  foe  cost  ofyour 

child’s  school  fees.  . 

The  table  shows  how  ranch  you  would  need  now  to 
guarantee  5  years  of  fee  payments  starting  at  £2.500,  and 
rising  by  7^  each  year.  That’S  a  total  of  £14,377. 

Don’t  miss  out  because  of  the  past  strike!  Phone  our  free 

Moneyline  today  and  we  will  be  happy  to  give  you  a  free,  uo 
obligation,  individual  quotation  oo  the  phone. 


RING 


7  DAYS  A  WEEK 


9.30-5.30 


the  investment  house 


30  MONEY 
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letters 


Amid  the  uproar  over  the 
leaking  of  British  Rad's  plans 
to  squeeze  hundreds  more 
pounds  a  year  out  of  ultra- 
long-distance  season  ticket- 
holders,  one  rather  more 
mundane  fact  has  been  ig¬ 
nored,  writes  Tony  Levene. 

If  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  years  is  any  guide,  all 
season  ticket  and  other  fares 
will  rise  in  the  first  week  of 
January  —  and  by  substan¬ 
tially  more  than  inflation. 

Other  than  cycling,  moving 
nearer  to  work  or  taking  to  the 
rush-hour  roads,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  commuters  can  do  to 
prevent  the  rises.  British  Rail 
has  a  captive  market. 

But  by  starting  to  plan  now 
season  ticket-holders  can  at 
least  ease  the  pain.  Both 
British  Rail  and  London 
Transport  allow  you  to  buy  an 
annual  ticket  at  the  old  rate 
right  up  until  the  day  before 
the  increased  -  or  “revised”  — 
fares  come  into  operation. 
You  effectively  travel  through 
1989  at  1988  rates. 

The  problem  is  finding  the 
money  for  the  annual  ticket, 
which,  as  the  table  shows,  is 
far  from  a  petty  cash  item. 
You  have  to  work  out  whether 
you  are  better  off  buying  an 
annual  ticket  even  if  it  means 
borrowing  or  pulling  savings 
out  of  the  building  society,  or 
whether  you  should  buy  a 
series  of  monthly  tickets. 

At  one  lime  all  rail  fares 
were  worked  out  at  so  many 
pence  a  mile.  Now  it  is  up  to 
“market  forces”  or  “what  the 
route  will  bear”.  But  there  is 
one  constant  factor.  A  yearly 
season  ticket  costs  10.41  times 
a  monthly  ticket.  That  could 
be  considered  equivalent  to 
seven  weeks'  free  travel  a  year. 


If  prices  stayed  unchanged 
from  year  to  year,  most  people 
would  be  better  off  buying 
monthly  tickets.  Annual  leave 
and  the  Christinas  break  add 
up  to  perhaps  five  weeks, 
leaving  a  discount  of  around  4 
per  cent  or  two  weeks’  free 
travel  -  scant  advantage  for 
tying  your  money  up  in  British 
Rail  all  year. 

But  add  in  the  ability  to 
stave  off  a  likely  increase  of  at 
least  7.5  per  cent  -  equal  to  an 
additional  four  weeks  of  free 
travel,  and  the  annual  ticket 
starts  to  make  sense  again. 
The  cost  increase  in  the 
monthly  ticket  wipes  out  any 
advantage  in  timing  tickets  to 
avoid  holiday  periods.  It 
brings  the  yearly  season  back 
to  around  10.4  times  the 
monthly  —  or  a  discount  of  1 3 
per  cent. 

It  is  worth  taking  cash  out  of 
a  building  society  account  if  it 
is  earning  you  Jess  than 
around  6.5  per  cent  after  tax. 
You  have  to  assume  that 
building  society  rates  stay 
constant  and  that  you  are 
disciplined  enough  to  put 
money  back  into  the  account 
regularly  every  month  so  that 
the  entire  sum  is  replaced  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

You  can  use  your  Access  or 
Visa  card  to  buy  your  annual 
ticket.  Both  are  accepted  by 
London  Transport  and  British 
Rail.  But  with  the  average 
Access  credit  limit  standing  at 
just  over  £1,000.  and  the  Visa 
figure  about  the  same,  many 
commuters  will'  need  to  ar-  - 
range  a  higher  credit  limit  well 
ahead  of  renewal  time. 

But  unless  interest  rates  on 
credit  cards  come  down  —  and 
few  see  any  chance  of  that  yet 
—  you  would  do  better  to  buy 


For  some  it’s  the  only  way  to  travel:  Captive  commuters  may  have  to  pay  more  but  the  pain  can  be  eased  by  one  smart  move 


monthly  tickets  out  ofincome. 

Lloyds  Bank  Access  charges 
1.9  per  cent  per  month.  If  you 
borrow  £1,200  and  you  have 
no  other  borrowings  on  the 
card  and  you  pay  back  in 
monthly  instalments  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  interest- 
free  period,  you  end  up  with 
1 1  instalments  of£  120.55  and 
one  of  £120.53,  making  a  total 
of  £1,446.58.  So  you  pay  back 
roughly  a  fifth  more  than  you 
borrowed. 

The  first-class  season  ticket 
to  Haywards  Heath,  West 
Sussex,  costs  £1,832  for  a  year 
or  £176  a  month.  Twelve 


monthlies  would  cost  £2,1  (2. 
Borrowing  £1,832  from 
Lloyds  Access  would  cost 
£2.208.  Only  the  low-interest 
Visa  cards  such  as  Save  & 
Prosper  or  Chase  Manhattan 
make  sense  for  season  ticket 
purchase  at  present. 

You  could  ask  your  em¬ 
ployer  for  a  zero-interest  or 
low-interest  loan  for  your 
ticket,  and  possibly  take 
advantage  of  a  tax-saving 
perk.  The  Inland  Revenue 
works  out  the  difference  in  the 
interest,  if  any,  that  you  are 
chaiged  and  what  it  deems  to 
be  the  official  rate  of  interest. 


If  you  earn  at  least  £8.500  a 
year  including  all  perks,  you 
are  what  is  now  laughingly 
called  a  “higher-paid  em¬ 
ployee".  If  you  are  in  this 
position  or  are  a  director,  you 
are  taxed  on  the  advantage  of 
the  cheap  loan. 

The  concession  is  that  if  the 
total  value  of  this  perk  in  a  tax 
year  is  less  than  £200.  the 
Revenue  ignores  it  altogether, 
making  it  worth  up  to  £50  for 
the  basic-rate  taxpayer  and 
£80  for  anyone  paying  at  the 
higher  rate. 

But  you  bave  to  be  careful 
with  this  perk.  Once  the 


Some  nonsense  on  the  line 


THE  COSTS  COMPARED 


British  Rail's  fare  structure  is 
full  of  anomalies.  One  of  the 
most  seriobs  arises  from  the 
abolition  of  cheap  day  returns 
between  stations  more  than  50 
miles  apart  and  their  replace¬ 
ment  by  the  more  expensive 
saver  tickets. 

The  exception  is  Network 
SouthEast.  The  143-mile  joofr  . 
ney  from  Waterloo  to  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Dorset,  is  covered  by  a 
cheap  day  return.  London  to 
Ipswich,  Suffolk — at  69  miles 
half  the  distance  as, ‘well  as 
being  a  quicker  journey  is 
not 


The  British  Rail  fare  guide 
is  not  published  'Tor  reasons 
of  remmeraalconfideatiatity” 
but  astute  reading  of  the  ABC 
Roil  Guide  can  save  pounds  if 
yon  are  prepared  to  book 
ahead  and  possibly  travel  by  a 
longer  or  slower  route. 

The  Network  SouthEast 
day  return  for  the  79  miles 
from  London  to  Southampton 
is  £10.90,  Bat  the  cheapest 
tickets  for  the  77  miles  to  the 
non-Network  SouthEast 
Swindi®  ^-Wiltshire  are  £15 
and  fills®  depending  on 


which  day  yon  travel.  But  a 

day  «tmi_  from  Londoo  to  aew5^.ijr 

Reading,  Berkshire,  and  a  _ 

second  from  Reading  to  Sarin- 1  Doncasier-Luufon 

£11.50.  Glasgow- Edinburgh 

London  to  Binnlneliiiin  and  SI  Albans- London 


ANNUAL 


MONTHLY i 

1st 


London  to  Birmingham  and  Si  Albans-London 
tact  fa,  day  casts  «ptoa4. 

A  slight  diversion  na  North-  _ 

amptam  -and  two  day  return  Soulharapton-London 
tickets  brings  the  cost  down  to  - — 

£1550.  The  journey  from  Ip*. ,  Haywards  Heain-ionaon 

wiefa  can  be  split  mto  a  day  \jQuaAudtn  ■  : 

ticket  ta  Colchester,, ; Essex, 

and  a  second  to  London.  SodiMnd -London 


.iBsincnLondon 

Sotfltttni-Londoa'7 


27  it  1780  1268  171.00  121  B0 

156  4444  3040  426.70  291.90 

~76w  2840  1984  27110  19050 

Hu  1612  1156  15480  111.00 

"To"  13ffl  928  131 4D  8910 

Hu  1596  liTe  15380  10720 

UK  2472  1708  237  40  164.00 

Tar  ijraT  Tw  “Ttwm  123.30 

69  2368  ~  1696  TT  227  50  16290 

"Ifi  1748  >1224^  168.00  7  ,  11760 


interest  saved  hits  £200,  the 
perk  disappears  as  you  pay  tax 
on  the  entire  sum  and  not  just 
the  amount  over  £200.  And 
working  out  how  much  you 
can  borrow  to  stay  within  this 
limit  can  now  be  difficult. 

The  official  rate  was  12  per 
cent  from  October  1982  until 
April  1987.  But  policy  has 
changed  and  tbe  rate  closely 
follows  the  money  market.  It 
was  9.5  per  cent  in  early  May. 
In  early  August  it  was  raised  to 
1 2  per  cent  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
increased  again. 

In  May  second-class  season 
ticket-holders  from  Peter¬ 
borough.  Cambridgeshire, 
could  have  borrowed  the  en¬ 
tire  sum  at  no  interest  and 
stayed  within  the  perk  level. 
Now  they  are  caught,  and  if 
interest  rates  go  any  higher 
second-class  commuters  from 
Ipswich,  Suffolk,  could  lose 
the  perk,  and  the  next  turn  of 
the  screw  could  see  regulars 
from  Haywards  Heath  and 
Southend,  Essex,  having  to 
pay  tax  on  their  loans. 

The  solution  is  easy  if 
uncomfortable.  Borrowers 
have  either  to  pay  back  some 
of  the  money  or  pay  some 
interest  on  it  to  bring  the 
calculation  back  below  £200 
for  the  lax  year. 


Penalty 
for  the 
thrifty 

I  was  appalled  10  see  that  the 
Monopolies  Commission,  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  affairs  of  the 
credit  card  companies,  may 
recommended  that  cardhold¬ 
ers  who  pay  iheir  bills  m  full 
promptly  should  be  penalized 
for  their  thrift  and  honesty  by 
being  charged  interest  like 
those  who  prefer  to  pay  in 
instalments  if  at  all  ( The 
Times.  August  6). . . 

According  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  people  who  pay 
are  subsidized  by  those  who 
get  into  debt!  I  had  never 
thought  it  was  “anti-social”  to 
pay  one’s  bills  promptly,  but 
now  we  are  told  it  is  and  we 
must  be  punished  for  doing  so. 
Yet  no  one  is  forced  to  have  a 
credit  card.  It  isn’t  com¬ 
pulsory.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
buy  things  one  can’t  afford.  It 
is  entirely  from  choice  if 
people  get  into  heavy  debt 
through  greed  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  So  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  45  per  cent  of  us  who  settle 
our  debts  and  only  buy  what 
we  know  we  can  pay  for 
should  now  be  penalized  in 
order  that  the  thriftless  should 
pay  less  for  their  self- 
indulgences. 

What  strange  ideas  of 
“good”  and  “bad”  tbe  Mon¬ 
opolies  Commission  must 
have  if  they  consider  it  a  crime 
to  pay  one’s  bills. 

But  if  their  suggestion  be¬ 
comes  reality  and  we  are 
charged  interest  on  our 
monthly  bill  even  if  we  pay  it 
in  fill/,  and  are  also  charged 
extra  in  the  shops  if  we  pay  by 
credit  card  —  another  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  —  will 
any  of  us  who  belong  to  the 
“paying  45  per  cent”  continue 
to  use  our  credit  cards? 

I  certainly  wouldn’t  myself 
as,  being  thrifty,  I  would 
consider  it  a  waste  of  money. 
Eventually,  I  imagine,  the 
only  people  left  using  credit 
cards  would  be  those  who  are 
quite  happy  to  allow  their 
debts  to  pile  up  —  which  is 
hardly  likely  to  please  the 
credit  card  companies,  who 


are  not  charitable  organ¬ 
izations  and  have  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  be.  They  will  just 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  Is 
this,  perhaps,  what  the 
Monopolies  Commission  real- 

iywhat  rubbish!  I  hope  the 
credit  card  companies  will 
fight  these  proposals  with  all 
their  might!  I  Uke  my  little  bit 
of  plastic  and  find  it  useful 
But  I  have  never  looked  on  it 
as  a  source  of  unlimited 

gold . 

Mrs  JACINTH 
WHITTAKER- 
Bury  St  Edmunds, 

Suffolk. 

Four  points 
of  the  law 

You  published  an  article  by 
Tony  Levene  on  August  20, 
“Heavy  Price  to  Pay  for  a 
Bankrupt  Life".  The  overall 
balance  was  slightly  marred, 
however,  by  a  number  of 
inaccuracies  which  either  add 
to  the  burden  or  lighten  It 

FIRST,  an  undischarged 
bankrupt  can  obtain  credit  op 
to  £250  (not  £50)  without 
disclosing  his  status.  See  sec¬ 
tion  360  (I)  Insolvency  Act 
1986  and  tbe  Insolvency 
Proceedings  (Monetary  Lim¬ 
its)  Order  J  986. 

SECOND,  local  authority 
rates  no  longer  enjoy  preferen¬ 
tial  status  which  is  regulated 
by  Schedule  6  of  the  J986  Act. 

THIRD,  bankruptcy  can 
adversely  affect  spouses  even 
though  the  non- bankrupt 
spouse  was  not  a  partner  in  a 
business.  This  arises  by  virtue 
of  section  329  of  tbe  1986  Act 
which  postpones  debts  owed 
by  a  bankrupt  to  his  spouse 
until  after  the  claims  of 
.preferential  and  ordinary  cred¬ 
itors  have  been  satisfied. 

FINALLY,  discharge  from 
bankruptcy  in  ordinary  cases 
is  after  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  bankruptcy  order. 
A  discharge  upon  the  expnry  of 
two  years  from  that  date  is 
applicable  only  m  cases  of 
summary  administration.  Le* 
tbe  unsecured  claims  do  not 
exreed  £20,000.  See  section 
279  of  the  1986  Act. 

P.  CRANSTON, 

Dibb  Lnpton,  sotidtors, 

Leeds. 
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ST.  MARY  S  GLEBE*  g| 


PRICES 

FROM 

£175,000 

TO 

£225,000 


‘St  Mary’s  Glebe’  forms 
pan  of  the  land  held  in  trust 
and  administered  by  the 
Oxford  Diocesan  Board  of 
Finance  for  the  benefit  of  ail 
the  clergy  in  the  Dioceses.  In 
conhinction  with  them 
Hunting  Gate  Homes  are 
proceeding  with  this  their 
second  joint  venture. 
Seventeen  four  and  five 
bedroom  family  homes  of  high 
quality  are  to  be  developed, 
.with  sympathetic 
consideration  given  to  the  use 
of  materials  and  harmonious 
blending  of  house  types  to 
complement  the  existing 
environment. 

Weston  Turville  itself  has 


excellent  road  and  rail 
communications,  with  the 
village  being  just  a  short 
distance  from  the  A413.  A 
frequent  railway  service  from 
Aylesbury  (2 %  miles)  to 
London  will  take  the  traveller 
some  60  minutes  to  arrive  at 
the  main  line  station 
Marylebone. 

For  further  details  contact 
selling  agents  Raffety 
BucUand,  I,  Crendon  Street, 
High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
telephone  (0494)  462626,  or 
Hunting  Gare  Homes  Ltd,  3/4 
Park  Street,  Hitchin,  Herts, 
$G4  9BT,  telephone  Hitchin 
(0462)  31244. 


4044 
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Don't  buy  your  new  home 

without  it 


At  NHBG  we  set  the  standards  for  your  new- 
home.  From  the  foundations  right  up  to  the  roof. 

Long  before  you  move  in,  our  inspector  checks 
it  out. 

He  works  with  your  builder,  visiting  the  site, 
inspecting  the  quality  of  the  construction  work. 

And  then  we  give  your  home  the  Bufidmark. 


The  warrant)'  that's  good  for  ten  full  years  from 

the  day  your  home  is  finished. 

The  Bufidmark.  At  all  good  builders. 

Peace  of  mind  for  von.  From  NHBC, 

■* 

National  House-Building  Council, 

Chiltem  Avenue,  PVTSTTS 

Amersham,  Bucks  HP6  5AP. 

sevmg  the  home  buys 


CUT  THE  COST  OF 
YOUR  MORTGAGE 


Tbe  latest  round  of  interest  rate  rises  mean  that 
rates  are  now  over  50%  higher  than  4  months 
ago...  but  your  repaymeitte  don’t  have  to 
increase. 

If  you’re  looking  to  buy  a  new  home  or  to  cut 
the  cost  of  your  present  mortgage  phone  us 
now  for  details  of  substantial  savings  available. 


01-  226  4119 


Blyth  McKenna  PLC 

Independent  Mortgage  Brokers 

88  Upper  St 
Islington  — 

London 

N1  ONP  \2S5^ 

written  details  on  request 


TO  PLACE  YOUR 

ENTERTAINMENT 

advertisement  in 

THE  TIMES 

toLTowIITS 

ADVERTISING 

FAX  NO. 

01-481  9313 
TELEX  925088 

PRIVATE. ADVERTISERS 

TEL:  01  481  4000 

YOU  MAY  USE  YOUR  ACYTcc 
AMEX.  DINERS  OR  VISa  CA^D 
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Left  and  above:  the  martello  tower 
owned  by  Michael  and  Barbara  Burch. 
Right  and  below:  Thorpeness’s  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  quirk,  buQt  round  a  water  tower 


Left  and  above:  The  Eatons'  former  pub 
and  hotel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Right  and  below:  GDI  Levin’s  tithe 
barn,  which  used  to  house  animals 


Left  and  above:  the  chapel  on  the  green 
is  home  to  Dong  Patterson  and  Jo 
Buxton.  Right  and  below:  all  afloat  in  a 
hovercraft  house  for  Davinia  Anderson 


homes,  have  been  lovingly  turned  into  personal,  stylish  abodes.  Guglielmo  Galvin  photographs  the  transformations 


For  an  adventurous 
few,  the  idea  of  a 
home  is  anything  but 
a  house.  Not  for  them 
the  ready  elegance  of  a  Geor¬ 
gian  mansion  when  an  old 
factory  is  available;  not  for 
them  the  pretti  ness  of  a  coun¬ 
try  cottage  when  the  Church 
has  properly  to  spare.  The 
more  exotic  the  shell,  the 
greater  the  potential. 

The  drawback  of  following 
your  heart  rather  than  your 
head  in  matters  of  property  is 
that,  in  cities  at  least,  you  may 
find  yourself  ,n  fes®  than 
desirable  areas.  Warehouse 
living,  such  a  fashionable 
proposition  in  the  Seventies, 
has  lost  its  appeal  as  the 
pioneering  middle-classes 
found  their  open  plan  spaces 
and  views  of  the  river  could 
not  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
sophistication,  not  to  mention 
the  indigenous  hostility,  out¬ 
side  their  front  doors. 
Admirably  intenlioned  devel¬ 
opments  like  New  Concordia 
Wharf  have  ended  up  like 
hermetically  sealed  fortresses; 
residents  do  not  even  have  to 
set  foot  on  the  alien  territory 
of  their  “locality”  as  they 
scuttle  home  in  their  cars,  with 


remote  control  buttons  to 
magic  them  inside. 

Peter  and  Mary  Eaton,  how¬ 
ever.  have  managed  to  find  a 
spectacular,  and  cheap,  home 
without  sacrificing  too  much 
in  terms  of  location.  Mortlake 
is  perhaps  a  bit  further  from 
the  centre  than  they  had 
imagined  living,  but  when 
architect  friend  Pierre 
d’Avoine  offered  them  the 
chance  to  share  in  converting 
a  huge  old  derelict  pub  and 
hotel  on  the  river,  they  quickly 
relocated  their  future.  After  a 
couple  of  years  living  amid 
building  rubble,  they  find 
themselves  with  a  huge  living 
room,  about  40ft  x  18ft,  the 
length  and  height  of  which  is 
lined  with  elegant  arched  win¬ 
dows  opening  on  to  the  river 
and  its  green  banks  beyond 
Under  the  circumstances 
Mary,  a  furnishings  maker  for 
whom  the  space  is  particularly 
valuable  in  this  age  of  fulj- 
length  dress  curtains,  feels  it 
would  be  petty  to  carp  about 
the  lack  of  garden. 

In  the  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  interesting 
properties  are  often  in  the 
most  extraordinary  locations. 
Thorpeness,  on  the  Suffolk 


coast,  is  one  of  the  last 
bastions  of  the  middle-class 
English  seaside  holiday. 

Whole  families  of  cagoules 
brace  themselves  against  the 
wind  and  indulge  in  that  most 
English  of  pastimes  -  throw¬ 
ing  rain-washed  stones  into  a 
sea  as  sullen  as  the  teenage 
daughters  for  whom  the  an¬ 
nual  pilgrimage  to  Thorpeness 
has  become  a  trial  of  bore¬ 
dom.  For  if  you  have  grown 
out  of  buckets  and  spades  and 
are  not  a  fan  of  eccentric 
architecture,  there  is  little  to 
amuse.  Sylvia  Le  Comber  and 
her  two  grown-up  children  are 
tied  to  the  place  on  both 
counts:  through  nostalgia  for 
years  of  family  holidays  and 
through  ownership  ofTTiorpe- 
ness’s  most  celebrated 
architectural  quirk,  the  House 
in  the  Gouds.  Built  around  a 
water  tower  by  the  local 
landowner  C.  Stuart  Ogilvie. 
who  masterminded  the  entire 
fake  Elizabethan  village  in 
1911.  this  sort  of  mad  English 
Taj  Mahal  was  intended  as  a 
tribute  to  his  mistress.  Impos¬ 
sibly  tall  and  thin,  it  cranes 
over  the  village  like  a  nursery 
rhyme  drawing  come  to  life. 
Inside,  the  living  room,  bath¬ 


rooms  and  a  warren  of  bed¬ 
rooms  are  spread  between  five 
floors  and  70  steps,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  what  the  Le  Combers 
call  “the  giant  scout  hut”  on 
top  -  a  games  room  for 
children,  a  magnificent  view¬ 
ing  platform  for  adults.  When 
her  husband  died,  Mrs  Le 
Comber  began  renting  out  the 
house  for  holidays  —  “sharing 
it,  we  like  to  say”  -  having 
derided  they  couldn't  bear  to 
selL  “After  all,  where  would 
we  ever  find  anywhere  quite 
like  this?” 

Well,  actually,  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  down  the  coast  is,  for 
those  so  inclined,  an  equally 
desirable  and  original  res¬ 
idence.  The  climb  to  the  top  is 
as  taxing,  the  view  as  breath¬ 
taking.  but  the  building  itself 
looks  considerably  more 
sturdy.  Which  is  what  one 
should  expect  of  a  martello 
tower.  Solicitor  Michael  Burch 
and  his  wife  Barbara  have 
lived  here  for  three  years, 
battening  themselves  down 
against  the.  bitter  north  east 
winds.  “We  were  looking  for  a 
rectory.  like  everybody  else  - 
a  couple  of  acres,  kitchen 
garden,  my  own  sheep  grazing 
in  the  pasture,”  Barbara  says  a 


little  wistfully.  “But  then 
Savills  sent  us  the  details  of 
this  -  as  a  joke  I  think,” 
Michael  continues.  “When  we 
drew  up  outside  we  nearly 
didn't  even  bother  to  go  in,  it 
was  so  ugly.  Bui  as  soon  as  we 
stepped  inside,  that  was  iL” 
An  18th-century  rectory 
would  be  tame  in  comparison. 
Once  you  have  pierced  the 
brutish  exterior,  you  are 
sucked  into  a  vortex  of  white¬ 
washed  modernity.  Bedrooms 
and  bathrooms  are  on  the 
ground  floor  which  opens  up 
double  height  to  the  middle 
kitehen/living  area.  Then  you 
go  up  one  of  two  sets  of 
dungeonesque  steps  to-  reach 
the  magnificent  solarium  and 
open  deck.  Here  Barbara  can 
look  in  one  direction  and 
pretend  the  sheep  in  the  fields 
below  are  her  own,  while 
Michael,  who  us<xJ  to  be  in  the 
merchant  navy,  is  back  on  the 
bridge  of  a  ship  as  he  watches 
the  yachts  ground  themselves 
on  the  treacherous  sandbanks 
out  at  sea.  Furniture  has  been ; 
their  main  problem:  anything; 
square  looks  totally  wrong  inr 
the  circular  rooms.  Security, 
though,  is  a  bonus  -  “of 
course  there's  the  sheer  bulk  of 


the  walls,  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  building,  but  there’s  also 
an  intangible  quality  about  it 
which  makes  you  feel  secure.” 
The  drawbridge  mentality, 
Barbara  concedes,  may  not  be 
entirely  good  for  them  —  there 
is  a  tendency  to  shut  the  rest  of 
the  world  out.  “And  it  makes 
you  feel  very  smug . . ."  ex¬ 
plains  daughter  Joanna,  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  beach¬ 
combers  below.  “I'm  the  king 
of  the  castle . . 

The  hearing  bills  may  be 
huge  (warm  air  ducts  through 
the  floor  are  kept  on  all  year) 
and  the  stairs  a  struggle,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Burch  family  have  been  cap¬ 
tivated  by  their  tower. 

Even  closer  to  the  sea  is 
Davinia  Anderson,  settled,  at 
weekends,  in  a  fetching  orange 
hovercraft,  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  the  River  Hamble  in 
Hampshire.  A  property  devel¬ 
oper  in  a  genteel  kind  of  way 
(doing  up  houses  is  a  profit¬ 
able  passion),  the  hovercraft  is 
certainly  her  most  unusual 
conversion  to  date.  “1  was 
looking  to  buy  a  barge  when  I 
saw  this.  U  belonged  to  a 
young  lad  who  was  planning 
to  live  there  with  his  girlfriend 


but  fortunately  they  fell  out  (of 
love,  not  the  hovercraft)  and  I 
persuaded  him  to  part  with 
iL”  Conversion  is  not  yet 
complete  —  one  of  the  engine 
housings  is  to  become  a 
bathroom  —  but  it  is  already  a 
comfortable  boll  hole,  with  its 
fcelim-strewn  salon  and  small 
galley  kitchen.  “It's  nice  to  be 
able  to  escape  here:  it’s  so 
peaceful  -  just  the  sounds  of 
sea  and  birds." 

Gill  Levin,  artist  and  mu¬ 
sician,  was  living  in  London 
and  had  not  even  considered 
moving,  until  she  fell  prey  to 
an  estate  agent's  window 
where  she  saw  her  Norfolk 
tithe  barn.  “It  was  a  complete 
love  affair  —  1  bought  it 
without  even  seeing  inside.” 
Only  the  stable  end  of  the  barn 
had  been  converted  and  it  had 
become  an  extremely  cosy 
kitchen,  with  three  bedrooms 
aloft,  leaving  her  to  sculpt  a 
huge,  full-height  galleried  hall 
for  concerts  in  the  middle,  a 
studio  for  her  painting,  and  a 
self-contained  flat  at  the  other 
end  for  her  80-year-old 
mother,  also  an  artist  “I  can’t 
afford  to  heat  the  big  space  so 
in  winter  I  retreat  to  the 
kitchen,  which  has  wonderful 


underfloor  heating.  But  I'll 
never  move  from  here:  it  has  a 
terrific  sense  of  peace  as  you 
come  through  the  door,  and. 
I’m  sure  that's  because  it- 
housed  animals  rather  than 
people.” 

Little  of  the  spirit  of  pre¬ 
vious  occupants  remains  in 
Doug  Patterson’s  and  Jo 
Buxton’s  chapel,  though  they 
themselves  exemplify  the 
“Seek  and  ye  shall  find”,  or 
“Ask  and  ye  shall  be  given” 
approach  to  netting  an  in¬ 
teresting  property.  In  need  of  a 
large  space  to  house  Jo’s  loom 
(she  is  a  tapestry  designer)  and 
anxious  to  utilize  Doug's  skills 
as  an  architect,  they  wrote  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  Birmingham, 
asking  if  they  had  any  redun¬ 
dant  chapels.  The  Methodists 
obliged  with  one  overlooking 
a  pretty  village  green  in  Suf¬ 
folk.  With  the  help  of  a  good 
local  builder  and  the  eventual 
annexing  of  the  cottage  next 
door,  they  now  have  an  en¬ 
viable  home.  “I  know  some 
people  feel  insecure  in  a  big 
space  like  this,”  Jo  says,  “but  1 
feel  uncomfortable  in  cosy 
little  rooms  with  low  ceilings. 
For  me  this  is  wonderful.” 


When  a  home  is  not  a  house 

Not  every  house  need  be  a  castle  to  start  with,  but  Dinah  Hall  found  quite  a  few  dwellings  which,  although  not  built  as  ideal 
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Please  send  me  written 
details  of  Vector.  Tinm 


(Mr-  Mn'Min;  Mi*)  f  Delete  a,  Ufplnablt) 
Address _ 


I  am/am  not”  an  existing 
customer  of  Midland  Bant 

I  "D<  l,  tr  as  appropriate.) 


Often,  when  all  you 
want  is  an  overdraft,  all 
you  receive  is  a  lecture. 

At  the  Midland,  we 
reckon  we’ve  come  up 
with  a  much  better 
arrangement. 

Its  called  Vector. 

A  new  kind  of  bank 
account  tor  a  new  kind 
ol  customer. 

*  Unlike  other  bank 
i  accounts,  it  never  shouts 
when  you  go  overdrawn. 

Instead,  it  gives  you  a 
preferential  overdraft  of 
up  to  £  1,000,  with  the 


first  ^250  interest  tree. 

What’s  more,  when 
you're  in  credit,  your 
money  will  earn  interest. 

And  it  you’re  still  in 
credit  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  Vector  can  auto- 

-h  ...,,  .... 


matically  transfer  any 
surplus  cash  to  a  higher 
interest  savings  account 
We’ve  waved  goodbye 
to  those  infuriating  bank 
charges  too. 

In  their  place:  a  single 
fee  of  £l0  a  month. 

Come  and  talk  to  us 
soon.  At  the  Midland, 
you’ll  find  we’re  all  ears. 
For  full  written  details 
call  0800  400  469  or 
fill  in  the  coupoii  and 
send  it  to  Midland 
Customer  Information, 
PO  Box  2,  Sheffield  SI  3GG. 
You  must  be  18  or  over. 


V  E  (.Till! 


The  Listening  Bank 

®  MIDLAND  BANK  pjg  igu 


Rites  of  passage  in  tribal  life 

Dress  codes  and  initiation  ceremonies  play  a  vital  hidden  role  in  the  structure  of  modem  society.  In  the  second  extract  from 


their  new  book  on  today’s  tribes,  Desmond  Morris  and  Peter  Marsh  examine  and  explain  the  roots  of  ritual  behaviour 


Those  little  promises  trate,  in  most  cases  the  cere-  dered  among  fellow  sufferers,  have  been  to  a  single-sex  Such  differences  in  send-  developed  in  subcultures.  The  at  a  critical  time  of  life,  and  Some  “rites  of  passage 
uttered  by  Boy  monies  have  three  distinct  In  traditional  tribes,  rites  of  school  have  managed  to  meol  reflect  the  increasing  fraternities  and  sororities  of  initiation  into  such  closed  survive  in  modern  societies  i 

Scouts  and  Girl  parts.  The  time  for  initiation  initiation  are  almost  always  escape..  ambivalence  in  Western  soci-  universities  in  the  United  societies  is,  for  many  students,  token  or  symbolic  form.  Bat 

Guides  may  seem  is  decided  by  the  elders,  who  restricted  to  the  males,  and  The  ritual  floggings  of  new  eties  towards,  not  only  the  States,  for  example,  highlight  the  most  significant  part  of  tisms  and  first  communion 

far  namfWfvi  (rnm  havp  fvpn  oratrhino  thp  hnv'c  mnd  nf  tkpm  inunlup  miifilo-  Knire  cn  viuifllu  itam'otafl  in  vinlanf  onwic  nf  inifiaiinn  npnnlp’t  iwwi  Fnr  trihal  lumfis  iha,',.  nnllann  _ 


Those  little  promises  trate,  in  most  cases  the  cere- 
uttered  by  Boy  monies  have  three  distinct 
Scouts  and  Girl  parts.  The  time  for  initiation 
Guides  may  seem  is  decided  by  the  elders,  who 
far  removed  from  have  been  watching  the  boy's 
the  ordeals  of  Australian  Ab-  progress  through  puberty.  At 
origine  warriors.  But  their  this  point  begins  the  “separa- 
function  is  exactly  the  same,  tion  phase”, 
to  bind  and  initiate  the  young  The  novice  is  taken  from 
into  the  lore  and  customs  of  the  village,  despite  ritualized 
the  tribe.  wailing  from  the  women,  who 

Likewise,  the  elaborate  put  up  a  show  of  physically 
women's  hats  on  display  at  resisting  his  removal.  Once 
Royal  Ascot  do  not  seem  to  the  boy  is  away  from  the  tribe, 
have  any  immediate  connec-  the  transition  phase  begins, 
tion  with  the  headdress  worn  Usually  this  involves  bodily 
on  ceremonial  occasions  by  mutilation,  such  as  circum- 
North  American  Indians,  or  cision  or  the  removal  of  teeth, 
the  turbans  of  Sahara  camel  These  symbolic  acts  are 
riders.  In  tribal  terras,  how-  thought  by  anthropologists  to 
ever,  they  are  doing  a  similar  represent  a  “killing”  of  the 
job.  Traditional  costume  has  initiate.  He  becomes  “dead” 
always  been  used  to  mark  a  to  the  normal  life  of  his  tribe, 
person  as  belonging  to  a  In  this  isolated  situation, 
cultural  unit,  and  often  in-  which  may  last  from  six  to 
dicaied  his  or  her  standing  eight  weeks,  the  boy  is  pre- 


within  that  community. 


pared  for  his  later  tribal  role. 


Royal  Ascot  has  matured  He  is  given  intensive  training 
into  an  English  tribal  cere-  in  tribal  customs  and  lore.  The 
mony.  which  has  less  to  do  initiate  is  also  taught  the  art 
-  with  horse-racing  than  with  and  cultural  significance  of 
ostentatious  displays  of  upper-  tribal  dancing, 
class  style  in  the  presence  of  Eventually  he  returns  to  his 
the  chieftains,  notably  in  the 
wearing  of  ceremonial  bon¬ 
nets.  The  Ascot  hat  and  /  n  1  *  . 

appropriate  accessories  could  (pJKOySll  ASCOt 
be  compared  to  the  10ft  of  ,  ^  .  j 

black  or  indigo  doth  wound  AHS  lARtUTCO 
round  the  face  and  head  of  the  •  > 

Tuareg  of  the  Southern  Sa-  1T1TO  jM 

hara,  which  indicates  both  the  i*  1  *  m  | 

tribe  and  the  superior  status  HiIlgASA  tTlDfli 
within  the  tribe.  °  * 

But  it  is  in  the  process  of  CGr0HlOIiy,  ID 
tribal  initiation  that  striking  , 
parallels  between  traditional  [AG  DrGSGACG 
and  modern  practice  can  be 
found.  Becoming  a  full  mem-  01  TAG 

ber  of  a  tribe  requires  inten-  *  a 

sive  training  in  its  lore  and  CAlGItSUIlS  7 
ways.  It  is  not  something 
which  is  achieved  merely  by 

coming  of  age.  The  transition,  . 

in  particular,  from  the  status  village  as  a  "man  and  is 
of  child  to  that  of  adult  is  an  greeted  by  the  tribe  as  ifhe  had 
event  of  such  significance  that  ’  returned  from  the  dead.  This 
it  must  be  marked  by  tra-  emphasizes  that  he  is  now  a 
ditional  rites  which  clearly  new  and  quite  different  per- 
announce  the  new  position  of  son.  Tribal  members  will  be¬ 
an  individual  within  his  (or,  have  towards  him  with  due 
less  frequently,  her)  tribal  regard  to  the  adult  role  he  now 
group.  plays.  m 

Birth,  puberty,  marriage.  The  painful  ordeals  which 
parenthood  and  death  are  all  the  initiate  has  to  bear,  such  as 
milestones  in  the  career  of  the  circumcision,  have  the  func- 
uibe  member.  The  associated  tion  of  binding  him  to  his 
rituals  help  to  deal  with  the  tribe.  Through  his  suffering  he 
anxieties  and  stresses  which  declares  his  commitment  and 
such  major  life-changes  bring,  shows  his  courage.  The  more 
As  the  initiation  rites  of  severe  the  ordeal,  the  greater 
Australian  Aborigines  illus-  the  degree  of  solidarity  engen¬ 


dered  among  fellow  sufferers. 
In  traditional  tribes,  rites  of 
initiation  are  almost  always 
restricted  to  the  males,  and 
most  of  them  involve  mutila¬ 
tion  of  the  penis,  the  most 
tender  part  of  the  male  anat¬ 
omy  and  the  most  visible  sign 
of  the  individual's  sexuality. 

To  dismiss  such  rituals  as 
“primitive”  forms  of  bar¬ 
barism  is  to  ignore  the  vital 
role  they  play.  Those  societies 
which  have  ceased  to  engage 
in  these  practices  have  also 
lost  much  of  the  bonding  and 
affiliation  which  previously 
secured  their  cultural  and 
economic  survival  When  tra¬ 
ditional  rites  of  passage  are 
discouraged,  the  entire  social 
fabric  starts  to  become 
unstitched. 

The  true  role  is  highlighted 
also  by  the  eagerness  shown  by 
the  initiates.  Far  from  trying 
to  avoid  the  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  boys  and  young  men 
plead  to  be  allowed  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  transitions  which 
follow.  For  them  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  growing  up. 
To  be  a  full  member  of  the 
tribe  is  something  for  which  a 
price  must  be  paid,  and  this 
price  is  paid  willingly. 

Initiations  of  a  similarly 
physical  nature  are  still  en¬ 
countered  in  modern  soci¬ 
eties,  most  frequently  all-male 
insitutions.  Boys’  boarding 
schools  and  army  regiments 
are  typical  examples. 

The  tradition  in  many  Brit¬ 
ish  schools,  despite  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  progressive 
education  and  changing  of¬ 
ficial  attitudes  towards  phys¬ 
ical  violence,  is  to  subject  new 
boys  to  a  variety  of  forms  of 
humiliation  and  painful  or¬ 
deal.  Old  boys  of  such  schools 
look  back  with  wistful  nostal¬ 
gia  to  their  initiation  experi¬ 
ences,  using  phrases  such  as 
"character  building”,  “loy¬ 
ally”  and  “being  a  man” 
While  the  practice  may  now 
be  less  common,  they  still 
continue  and  still  serve  the 
same  function. 

Typical  schoolboy  initia¬ 
tion  rituals  revolve  around  the 
novice's  transition  through 
adolescence.  His  testicles  may 
be  smeared  with  boot  polish 
or  his  first  pubic  hairs  may  be 
shaved  off.  “Debagging", 
whereby  the  individual’s  trou¬ 
sers  are  removed  to  reveal  his 
genitalia,  is  a  milder  practice, 
and  one  which  few  males  who 


have  been  to  a  single-sex 
school  have  managed  to 
escape.  . 

The  ritual  floggings  of  new 
boys,  so  vividly  depicted  in 
Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  are 
now  thought  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared  completely  —  the 
headmaster  of  Eton  reports 
that  boys  in  school  are  today 
much  nicer  to  each  other.  In 
the  modern  armed  forces. 


4  Cruel  rituals 
have  largely 
vanished  from 
mainstream 
cultures;  little 
has  been 
provided  in 
their  placed 


however,  high  levels  of  brutal¬ 
ity  in  initiation  ceremonies 
are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

A  recent  expose  of  life  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards .  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  kinds  of  ritual 
violence  to  which  recruits  are 
subjected.  In  one  case  a  novice 
had  his  testicles  burnt  with  a 
blowtorch.  He  was  also 
wrapped  in  a  mattress  and, 
after  being  repeatedly  kicked 
was  dropped  out  of  a  window 
on  to  the  ground  15ft  below. 
Others  were  forced  to  drink 
urine.  Ex-members  of  other 
regiments  have  reported  simi¬ 
lar  rituals,  and  it  is  dear  that 
there  have  been  occasions  on 
which  quite  serious  injuries 
have  been  sustained 

Reaction  to  those  who  have 
made  known  the  details  of 
these  initiation  ceremonies 
has  been  mixed  Some  people 
have  argued  that  an  immedi¬ 
ate  stop  must  be  made  to  these 
“degrading”  and  dangerous 
practices.  Others,  in  contrast, 
view  the  people  who  have 
“ratted”  on  their  comrades  as 
“cowards”  and  “wimps” 
Being  a  man,  they  proclaim, 
means  being  able  to  take  your 
punishment  without  running 
for  help  to  the  authorities.  If 
you  cannot  stand  a  little 
manly  “fun”  then  the  army  is 
no  place  for  you. 


Such  differences  in  senti¬ 
ment  reflect  the  increasing 
ambivalence  in  Western  soci¬ 
eties  towards,  not  only  the 
violent  aspects  of  initiation 
rituals,  but  also  the  whole 
concept  of  tribalism  .  and 
bonding.  To  decribe  a  group 
as  “cliquish”  or  “insular”  is  to 
make  an  essentially  pejorative 
remark.  The  fact  that  a  group 
achieves  a  high  degree  of 
collective  identity  through  the 
traditional  forms  of  incor¬ 
poration  of  new  members  is 
seen  as  alarming  to  those 
outside  that  group. 

Yet  it  is  partly  because 
distinctive  markings  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  level  of  status  to 
another  are  largely  lacking  in 
mainstream  modern  cultures  1 
that  so  many  people  are 
confused  about  the  role  they 
are  expected  to  play.  The 
“trauma”  of  adolescence,  for 
example,  is  as  much  due  to  the 
stale  of  limbo  which  exists 
between  the  role  of  child  and 
that  of  adult  as  it  is  to  the 
rapid  development  of  sexual 
maturity. 

For  males,  adolescence  is  a 
period  marked  by  dramati¬ 
cally  increased  production  of 
the  hormone  testosterone. 
This  is  the  chemical  which  is 
responsible  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  testes  and  the 
development  of  secondary 
sexual  characteristics,  such  as 
pubic  and  facial  hair.  The 
other  effects  of  testosterone, 
however,  include  in  most 
cases  an  increased  aggressive¬ 
ness.  It  is  possible  that  initia¬ 
tion  rituals,  related  as  they 
usually  are  to  the  onset  of 
puberty,  developed  and  sur¬ 
vival  because  they  were  eff¬ 
ective  in  controlling  this  new¬ 
found  energy  aud  in  directing 
it  into  socially  acceptable 
activities.  Using  such  a  proce¬ 
dure,  tribal  elders  could  tame 
the  potential  for  rebellion 
among  the  younger  members 
and  secure  their  loyalty  and 
obedience. 

While  seemingly  cruel  rit¬ 
uals  have  largely  vanished 
from  mainstream  cultures,  lit¬ 
tle  has  been  provided  in  their 
place.  Tn  the  face  of  this  lack  of 
direction  and  means  of  affili¬ 
ation,  forms  of  initiation  have 
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universities  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  highlight 
people's  need  for  tribal  bonds 


societies  is,  for  many  students, 


Some  “rites  of  passage" 
survive  in  modern  societies  in 
token  or  symbolic  form.  Bap- 


the  most  significant  part  of  tisms  and  first  communions 


their  college  experiences. 
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BRITISH  PICTURES. 

A  WORLD-WIDE  MARKET 
AT  PHILLIPS. 


John  Constable:  “Miss  Constable  in  her  garden". 

Sold  at  Phillips  for  £170,000. 

There  is  an  increasingly  international  demand  for  British 
pictures.  This  trend  is  illustrated  by  recent  sales  at  Phillips, 
where  paintings,  not  necessarily  by  well-known  artists,  have 
fetched  very  high  prices. 

Records  are  regularly  being  broken  for  all  categories  of 
paintings  -  sporting,  maritime,  portraits  and  landscapes,  with 
buyers  from  all  over  the  world. 

Phillips  are  currently  cataloguing  for  an  important  sale 
on  December  13th,  and  we  can  accept  items  for  inclusion 
until  1st  October 

So,  if  you  have  any  British  paintings  you  may  be  thin  king 
of  selling  and  would  like  a  free  verbal 
valuation  without  obligation,  please 
contact  John  Dabney  or  Simon  Cave 
on  01-629  6602,  extension  211. 

You  will  find  our  knowledge  most  auctions  T 

rewarding.  and  valuers 
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arc  ceremonial  stages  of  dev¬ 
elopment  in  most  Christian 
organizations.  The  Bar  Mitz- 
vah  of  Jewish  culture  is  a  more 
distinctive  marking  of  the 
transition  from  boyhood  to 
manhood,  and  circumcision  is 
employed  explicitly  to  in¬ 
dicate  cultural  membership. 

But  for  tribal  initiation  rites 
ensuring  obedience  and  con¬ 
formity  to  group  norms  we 
can  find  the  best  contem¬ 
porary  example  among  the 
Freemasons.  Although  gen¬ 
erally  viewed  as  respectable 
members  of  the  host  cultures 
in  which  they  nourish,  the 
secretive  nature  of  their  activ¬ 
ities  can  be  a  cause  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust. 

Since  modem  Freemason¬ 
ry’s  founding  in  1 7 1 7.  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  the  order 
has  gained  substantial  in¬ 
fluence  in  all  areas  of  British 
life.  Its  durability  and  internal 
solidarity  owe  much  to  the 
seemingly  archaic  rituals  in 
which  nearly  half  a  million 
men  secretly  take  part  at  the 


4  Football  fans 
avoid  the 
rigours  of 
initiation, 
but  have 
progressive 
grades  of 
status  9 


monthly  lodge  meetings.  The 
most  extreme  rituals  are  re¬ 
served  for  the  admission  of 
new  members,  who  are  made 
to  engage  in  behaviour  which 
in  any  other  setting  would  be 
considered  ridiculous  and 
demeaning. 

The  symbolic  artifacts  in¬ 
clude  ropes  and  daggers,  white 
gloves,  aprons  and  blindfolds. 
Words  which  have  little 
meaning  to  outsiders,  such  as 
“Jabulori".  “Tubalcain"  and 
“Boaz".  arc 'intoned  by  the 
assembled  members  as  the 
initiate  is  made  to  roll  up  one 
trouser  leg  and.  standing  with 
a  noose  around  his  neck, 
swears  archaic  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance.  He  is  reminded  all  the 
lime  that  the  penalties  should 
he  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
order  involve  tearing  out  his 
tongue  and  cutting  his  throaL 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of 
unreality  and  mysticism,  com¬ 
mitment  to  this  modem  tribe 
is  assured.  The  ordeal  is  a 
psychological  one,  rather  than 
a  lest  of  physical  endurance  or 
tolerance  of  pain,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  every  bit  as 
effective.  The  rewards  for 
undergoing  such  rituals  can  be 
considerable.  To  be  initiated 
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into  this  tribe  is  to  improve 
one's  chances  of  receiving 
assistance  from  people  who 
arc  in  positions  of  consid¬ 
erable  power  and  influence. 

Some  youth  cultures  have 
evolved  their  own  initiation 
rites.  In  US  street  gangs, 
potential  new  members  arc 
sometimes  required  to  com¬ 
mit  a  minor  criminal  offence. 
In  this  way  the  newcomer  is 
bound  to  the  group  through 
his  shared  complicity  in  illegal 
activities.  In  other  cases  he 
will  be  admitted  as  a 
“brother”  only  after  his  blood 
has  been  mingled  with  that  of 
his  fellows.  Hell's  Angels  are 
reported  to  have  more  dra¬ 
matic  initiation  ceremonies, 
involving  such  acts  as  biting 
the  heads  off  live  pigeons  or 
chickens. 

But  these  are  ail  sensational 
exceptions.  In  most  cases 
young  people  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  a  subculture  merely 
by  dressing  in  the  appropriate 
way.  choosing  the  prescribed 
pattern  of  adornment  and 
subscribing  actively  to  the 
values,  attitudes  and  general 
style  which  make  the  tribe 
distinctive. 

British  football  fan  tribes 
are  a  case  in  point.  Although 
they  avoid  the  extreme  rigours 
of  initiation,  they  do  have 
their  progressive  grades  of 
status  and  the  sense  of  a 
“career  structure". 

The  whole  football  culture 
provides  an  umbrella  frame¬ 
work  for  the  various  tribes  of 
supporters.  Football  fans, 
whether  from  Liverpool,  Bir¬ 
mingham  or  anywhere  else, 
have  similar  styles  of  dress 
and  behaviour  and  subscribe 
to  the  same  general  set  or 
values  and  attitudes.  Each 
particular  tribe,  however, 
comes  into  conflict  from  lime 
to  time  with  the  others  it 
encounters  when  two  teams 
meet  on  the  football  field. 
Similarly,  US  youth  gangs 
share  a  common  cultural 
framework,  but  each  defends 
its  own  territory  with  aggres¬ 
sive  determination. 

Football  fans  enter  this 
alternative  culture  at  an  age  of 
about  nine  to  1 1.  Being  small, 
these  children  occupy  the 
front  parts  of  the  terracing 
behind  the  goals,  where  their 
view  of  the  game  is  not 
obscured  by  others  in  the 
crowd.  Yet  the  progress  of  the 
game  is  often  not  their  pri¬ 
mary  concern:  for  much  of  the 
time  they  can  be  seen  feeing 
back  towards  the  upper  ter¬ 
races.  closely  observing  the 
activities  of  the  older  boys 
behind  them. 

These  “novices”  in  the  fan 
tribe  are  engaged  in  a  process 
of  social  learning,  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  rituai  chants 
and  songs  and  the  occasions 
on  which  it  is  appropriate  to 
use  them.  Their  style  of  non¬ 
verbal  behaviour,  including 
posture,  facial  expressions  and 
gestures,  gradually  changes  in 
response  to  the  influences 


k  s  ' 


Flying  fur:  headdresses  of  the  Masai  and  the  pom-poms  of  cheerleaders  at  an  American  football  match  tell  similar  stories 


around  them.  This  “novice”  of  the  police  or  incite  levels  of 
period  usually  lasts  for  up  to  violence  which  result  in  sen- 
three  or  four  years,  its  end  ous  injury.  To  aid  his  sense  of 
being  marked  by  a  sudden  career  development,  a  number 
shift  of  position  on  the  ter-  of  informal  role  positions  are 
races  and  incorporation  into  available  to  which  he  might 
the  main  body  of  vociferous  aspire, 
fens.  This  usually  happens  at  There  are  chant  leaders. 


the  beginning  of  a  new  football 
season,  and  thus  marks  a 


whose  task  is  to  initiate  sing¬ 
ing  and  chanting  at  appro- 


distinct  transition  from  the  priate  points  throughout  the 
status  of  “little  lad”  to  that  of  match.  This  might  sound  easy. 


“one  of  the  boys”. 

The  main  group  they  have 


but  there  are  hazardous  fea¬ 
tures  attached  to  the  enact- 


joined  is  the  core  of  the  soccer  ment  of  this  role.  If  a  fan  raises 
culture.  The  individuals  in-  his  arms  and  shouts  out  the 
volved  are  commonly  referred  first  few  words  of  a  chant,  but 
to  as  “thugs”,  “savages”  or  finds  that  nobody  else  is 


“mindless  hooligans”  in  the  prepared  to  join  in,  distinct 
popular  media,  a  more  neutral  loss  of  face  results.  The  chant 
term  to  describe  them  is  leader  must  have  the  con- 
“ rowdies”,  for  this  more  ac-  fidence  of  those  around  him 
curalely  describes  their  pat-  and  understand  the  subtle 
terns  of  behaviour.  rules. 

Being  accepted  as  a  rowdy  Aggro  leaders  are  those  who 
represents  a  second  tier  within  initiate  fighting  in  and  around 
the  tribe.  It  involves  constant  the  football  grounds.  Their 
displays  of  loyalty  and  role  within  the  grounds  is  now 


commitment 


limited,  due 


which  the  tribe  supports.  The  tighter  security  measures,  but 
opposing  fens  are  required  to  opportunities  occur  for  minor 
be  ritually  denigrated  and  skirmishes  outside  the  ground 
certain  standards  of  courage,  and  on  journeys  to  matches 


or  “bottle”,  are  expected.  A 
rowdy  should  not  run  from 


away  from  home. 

Other  recognizable  roles  in- 


encounters  with  rivals,  but  elude  various  kinds  of  organ- 


neither  should  be  act  in  such  a 


These 


way  as  to  attract  the  attentions  responsible  for  co-ordinating 


travel  to  away  matches.  liais¬ 
ing  with  dub  officials,  dis¬ 
seminating  information  and 
generally  helping  to  maintain 
group  cohesion.  A  particularly 
interesting  position,  however, 
is  that  of  the  “nutter”  (or 
“head banger").  Nutters  are 
individuals  with  a  reputation 
fordoing  things  which  no  sane 
fan  would  ever  do.  They  are 
deviants  within  their  own 
culture,  but  their  presence  is 
tolerated  because  they  serve  a 
useful  function.  By  breaking 
the  unstated  rules  of  the  tribe, 
they  remind  others  of  what  the 
rules  really  are.  Also,  like 
jesters  and  clowns,  they’  pro¬ 
vide  amusement.  While  being 
a  danger  to  themselves  and 
their  group,  they  are  usually 
prevented  by  their  fellow  tribe 
members  from  going  too  far. 

It  is  in  the  rowdies’  status- 
level  that  a  fan’s  tribal  activ¬ 
ities  are  at  their  most  intense. 
Like  his  counterpart  in  tra¬ 
ditional  African  culture,  it  is  at 
this  stage  that  he  displays  his 
warrior  potential  and  his 
wearing  of  the  tribal  dress  and 
insignia  will  be  most  marked. 

But  there  are  other  consid¬ 
erations  which  he  has  to  keep 
in  mincL  such  as  finding  and 
retaining  a  regular  job  and 
getting  married.  For  these 


4  The  Oscars 
and  the 
creation  of  a 
new  British 
.  peer  are 
examples  of 
tribal 

behaviour  9 


!8th  century.  The  tartan  is  of 
even  more  recent  origin.  In 
historical  accounts  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Cullodcn,  1745.  wc  find 
no  reference  to  any  distin¬ 
guishing  tartans.  It  was  not 
until  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  that  the  tartans 
began  to  form  the  basis  for 
clan  insignia.  Yet  it  is  to  these 
relatively  modern  tribal 
identifiers  that  descendants  of 
the  Scots  cling  in  nostalgic 
attempts  to  prove  their  cul¬ 
tural  heritage. 

But  what  of  people  who 
consider  themselves  to  be 
members  of  mainstream  mod¬ 
em  societies?  To  what  extent 
do  their  clothes  and  stylistic 
accoutrements  announce  their 
tribal  affiliations  and  declare 
their  social  identity? 

In  some  cases  the  message 
of  adornment  is  straight¬ 
forward.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  what  goes 
on  annually  at  Royal  Ascot, 
for  example.  It  has  less  to  do 
tall  match  tell  similar  stories  with  horse-racing  than  with 

ostentatious  displays  of  upper- 
reasons.  a  further  stage  of  class  style  through  the  wearing 


A  set  of  Six  Lead.  Crystal  Glasses  only  £35.75 
or  join  Merchantmen’s  Collectors  Club  and  pay  only  £24.95  (+  p.  <$p.) 
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TTiiZ  Sonata  Codcction  includes  skerry.  brandy,  champagne,  ichisky,  highball  etc.  etc. 

-aU  allow  members' prices.  Under  £30  per  set 

Jib:  Merchantmen,  664  Garratt  Lane,  London  SW17. 
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j  10  days  of  receipt.  Otherwise  l  uillpay  the  accompanied  invoice 
|  promptly  and  as  a  memberof the  Sonata  Catkctors’  Chib  you  wiB 
j  keep  me  informed  about  each  glass  as  d  becomes  available  ctJ 
j  approximately  monthly  intervals.  If  Ido  not  tmh  to  mcdiv  the 
]  selection  of  the  month  I  can  say  so  on  the  fom  provided. !  can  buy 
j  as  many  or  as  fewsets  as  Iwisn  or  am  canodat  anytime. 
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How  satisfying  to  own  a  fine  collection  of  Heirloom  lead 
crystal  glasses.  Until  now.  this  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
privileged  few  who  could  afford  them.  Tbday,  thanks  to 
Merchantmen’s  unique  idea,  you  can  collect  them  at  prices  that 
wholesalers  and  retailers  would  envy  PRICES  THAT  ARE 
BETWEEN  25%  and  45%  LOWER  than  the  manufacturers 
recommended  retail  prices  for  similar  glasses!!! 

HOW  IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

Because  we:  *  Purchase  for  our  collectors  a  substantial 
accurate  quantity  of  a  specific  glass  each  month  DIRECT  from 
theglassmakeis. 

*  Our  long  term  planning  allows  our  manufacturer  to  plan 
production  well  ahead  thereby  minimising  costs. 

#  Each  batch  is  despatched  to  our  collectors  within  only 
weeks  of  manufacture  resulting  in  low  interest  and  storage  costs. 
All  these  savings  are  passed  on  to  our  collectors  through  our 
special  collector  plan. 

FINEST  QUALITY  LEAD  CRYSTAL 

The  collection  is  24%  continental  Lead  Crystal  expertly 
cut  to  an  exquisite  delicate  fern  leaf  motif  by  a  firm  whose 
experience  in  fine  glassraaking  goes  back  to  early  Victorian 
times. 

Each  glass  passes  through  no  less  than  EIGHT  different 
quality  checks  before  it  is  released  for  sale.  Because  of  this  their 
quality  is  virtually  indistinguishable  from  glasses  costing  much 
more. 

TRY  THESE  3  QUALITY  TESTS  WHEN  YOU 
RECEIVE  YOUR  TRIAL  SET. 

L  Run  your  fingers  along  the  edge  of  cut  facets.  You!  I  find  a 
crispness  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  moulding  or  pressing. 

2.  Place  a  glass  in  direct  sunlight- Die  colours  you  see  reflected 
cannot  be  obtained  with  ordinary  soda  glass. 

3.  Lightly  strike  the  edge  of  the  glass.  The  note  sounds  pure 
and  clean 

MERCHANTMEN’S  FIFTEEN  YEAR  RECORD 

Merchantmen  hare  been  supplying  high  quality 
tahleware  to  cost-conscious  households  in  the  UK  and  abroad 
for  nearly  fifteen  years.  It  is  a  business  which  has  been  built  up 
by  the  happiness  of  customers  to  come  back  again  and  again 
for  the  quality  and  value  we  offer 

COLLECTION  WITHOUT  COMMITMENT 

The  great  advantage  of  collecting  lead  crystal  glasses  the 
Merchantmen  way  is  that  you  are  not  committed  to  buy  more 
than  one  set  or  one  set  a  month  or  six  sets  a  year:  You  can  order 
as  few  or  as  many  sets  as  you  wish  and  in  your  own  sweet  time. 

Join  the  Sonata  Collectors  Club  and  we  will  send  you 
6  handsome  Wine  Classes,  yours  to  examine  and  use  in  the 
comfort  of  your  own  home.  Thereafter,  as  a  member  of  the 
Club,  you  will  be  kept  informed  of  each  month's  crystal  offer 
Alternatively,  you  may  purchase  these  beautiful  glasses  at  the 
normal  price,  without  joining  the  Club. 

If  not  delimited,  simply  return  the  glasses  and  we  will 
refund  your  mono'  in  full.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 


SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW.  ALLOW  28  DAYS  FOR  DELIVERY! 


□/tfo/wliriSfttoji 
me  one  set  of  six  gw 

£3.95 postage 


Address. 


tfc  Sonata  Collectors' Club.  but  please  send 
sat  the  maS  order  price  of £35.75 phts 


Signature, _ 


A?A1  Aicrcliaiif  men 


transition  —  the  third  tier  —  is 
provided  within  the  football 
culture.  Once  an  individual’s 
reputation  has  been  firmly 
established,  he  can  safely 


of  bonnets. 

In  youth  subcultures,  the 
messages  may  not  always  be  as 
interpretable  to  “outsiders” 
from  the  mainstream  host 


abandon  some  of  the  more  culture.  An  example  might  be 
onerous  requirements  and  be-  the  cryptic  badge  worn  by 


come  a  graduate. 

The  term  may  seem  odd, 
but  it  is  appropriate.  They 


members  of  the  Hell’s  Angels 
motorcycle  gangs  on  their 
highly  identifiable  sleeveless 


have  done  the  equivalent  of  denim  jackets,  which  simply 
attending  lectures  and  writing  says  “1%”:  this  is  a  reference 


essays.  They  have  been  exam¬ 
ined  by  their  peers  and  elders, 
and  now  they  rest  on  their 
laurels.  They  remain,  how¬ 
ever.  firmly  within  the  tribe, 
taking  on  a  role  of  sage-like 
aloofness,  guardians  of  their 
culture. 

In  formally  constituted 


to  a  statement  made  in  the 
1960s  by  the  American  Motor 
Cycle  Association  that  99  per 
cent  of  motorcyclists  were 
decent,  dean-driving  young 
men. 

Such  a  combination  of  com¬ 
municative  elements  with 
enigmatic  details  is  a  hallmark 


associations.  the  points  of  of  tribal  costume.  First,  it 
transition  are  more  clearly  identifies  the  clan  allegiance  of 


marked.  In  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Guides,  for  example,  we 
find  both  age-set  distinctions 
and  status-linked  career 
points.  The  transition  from 
being  a  Cub  to  being  a  Scout 
takes  place  at  a  particular  age. 
A  number  of  role  positions  are 
then  available  —  for  example. 


the  wearer.  Second,  it  streng¬ 
thens  his  bonds  with  other 
members  of  the  collective  by 
indicating  his  access  to  shared 
meanings  unknown  to 
outsiders. 

Compared  with  the  Hell’s 
Angels,  the  average  British 
football  fen  presents  himself 


patrol  leader  —  and  marks  of  as  a  quite  unremarkable  youth 
respect,  in  the  form  of  badges  whose  clothing  is  often  not 


and  insignia,  are  bestowed  on 
those  who  achieve  particular 
distinction.  The  camp  fire 
ceremonies  symbolize  a  desire 
to  return  to  an  earlier  pattern 
of  life  in  which  status  is 
displayed  and  respect  is 
marked. 

In  adult  tribes,  transition 
rites  are  often  marked  by 
special  presentations  or  by 
elevation  to  special  positions. 
Thus  the  presentation  of  Os- 


particularly  distinctive. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  include 
dements  that  have  symbolic 
meaning.  Two  distinct  types 
of  message  arc  commu¬ 
nicated-  First,  there  is  the 
toughness,  or  macho,  signal;  a 
combination  of  heavy  Dr 
Marten  boots  (now  less  popu¬ 
lar  than  in  the  1970s)  and  a 
thin  shirt  worn  in  the  middle 
of  winter  might  be  interpreted 
in  this  way.  A  cut-down  denim 


cars  and  the  creation  of  a  new  jacket  might  also  add  a  little  to 
British  peer  of  the  realm  are  the  aggressive  image.  The 


equally,  and  equivalently, 
manifestations  of  tribal 
behaviour. 

In  modern  societies  the 
“traditional”  or  “folk"  forms 
of  dress  are  rarely  seen,  except 


^Hell’s  Angels 
are  reported 

to  have 
ceremonies 
involving 
biting  the 
heads  off  live 
chickens  9 


at  cultural  festivals  and 


second  principal  message  is 
one  of  loyalty  to  the  team 
which  the  individual  supports, 
and  hence  to  the  terrace  tribe 
associated  with  it.  Team 
scarves  are  worn,  but  in 
unorthodox  positions,  such  as 
around  the  wrist,  so  that  there 
is  no  question  of  them  being 
worn  for  the  sake  of  warmth  or 
comfort.  Flags  embellished 
with  the  team’s  insignia  are 
worn  around  the  shoulders, 
rather  than  waved. 

There  are  some  striking 
parallels  to  modem  football- 
fen  costume.  In  the  hippo¬ 
dromes  of  the  Roman  Empire 
tribal  followers  of  chariot- 
racing  teams  displayed  their 
devotions  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  1st  century  AD.  Pliny  the 
Younger  described  the  races  in 
the  Circus  Maximus  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  showing  a  typical 
intellectual’s  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  tribal  activity. 

“If  they  were  attracted  by 


anniversaries.  They  offer  spec-  the  horses'  speed  or  the  driv- 
taions  a  sense  of  nostalgia  and  ers’  skill,  there  might  be  some 
a  reminder  of  their  cultural  sense  in  it.  But  as  it  is  they 
heritage.  Local  plumbers  and  merely  support  a  piece  of 
shop  asistanis  don  ledcrhoscn  doth;  that  is  what  they  follow, 
and  slap  their  thighs  in  discos  and  if  the  two  colours  were 
at  Austrian  package-tour  ski  changed  over  in  the  middle  of 
resorts.  At  flamenco  evenings  a  race  their  support  and 


on  the  Costa  del  Sol.  a 
pastiche  of  traditional  cos- 


allegiance  would  change 
too  . . .  Fancy  such  influence 


tumes  is  presented  to  sun-  and  power  wielded  by  one 

klimp/'l  Dritirll  " 


burned  British  tourists. 

But  in  some  traditional 


shin.” 

The  “worthless  shirt"  was 


cultures  dress  and  adornment  the  essential  token  of  ment¬ 
is  still  the  principal  means  of  bership  of  one  of  the  circus 
indicating  tribal  affiliations.  It  factions.  The  supporters 
is  rare  to  find  a  tribe  which  identified  with  a  team  bv 
does  not  have  its  own  wearing  simple  tunics  of  the 
characteristic  headdress  or  appropriate  colour.  On  circus 
distinctive  ceremonial  cos-  days  they  must  have  presented 
tume.  Even  the  fast-disappear-  a  spectacle  very  much  like  the 
ing  Bushmen  of  the  Kalahari  one  wc  see  at  Wemblev  on 
Desert,  who  wear  little  more  Cup  Final  days.  The  tunics 
than  leather  loincloths  and  were  designed  with  a  wrist- 
capes,  still  use  culturally  spe-  band  on  the  end  of  the  sleeves, 
cific  combinations  of  ostrich-  As  the  arms  were  raised  in 
Shell  beads  carefully  strung  salute  the  colours  would  have 
from  tufts  of  hair  and  in  been  displayed  in  a  manner 
characteristic  bands  around  reminiscent  of  using  football 


source  of  tribal  identity,  be-' 
came  mods,  whose 
characteristic  uniform  was  a 
parka  anorak  with  red.  white 
and  blue  target  emblems  on 
the  back. 

Since  then  the  Bnush  hat 
had  to  grow  accustomed  not 
only  to  the  aggressive  skin¬ 
heads,  many  of  whom  were 
involved  in  the  establishment 
of  the  first  football-hooligan 
clans  during  the  mid-1960s, 
but  also  to  the  much  more 
spectacularly  dressed  punks, 
who  appeared  in  the  late 
1970s.  Some  skinheads,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  tribe  bad  lost  its 
distinctiveness,  smartened 
themselves  up.  put  on  pork- 
pie  hats  and  became  "rudiesV 
Mods  and  teds  reappeared,- 
fired  with  revivalist  fervour.” 
Some  punks,  content  with  the 
excessive  blackness  of  their- 
uniform  but  ill  at  ease  with  the 
razorblade  earrings  and  nasal, 
stud  business,  underwent  a 
subtle  metamorphosis  to  be 
reborn  as  the  quieter  Gothics.: 

The  style  of  each  youth  tribe, 
evolves  in  order  to  distinguish- 
one  group  as  clearly  as  posk 
sible  from  another.  The  skin-- 
heads  were  a  direct  reaction  to 
the  long  hair  and  flared, 
embroidered  clothing  of  the 
hippies.  Skinheads  shaved 
their  heads  and  adopted  the 
working  clothes  of  the  manual, 
labourer  so  as  to  maximize  the 
difference  between  themselves, 
and  the  middle-class  radical^ 
drop-outs  they  so  despised/ 
Youth  groups  are,  in  this 
sense,  very  much  like  species 
ofltirds.  The  most  extravagant, 
patterns  . and  colours  of  plum¬ 
age  occur  when  the  variety  oC 
avian  life  in  a  given  area  is 
greatest  and  the  need  for 
identification  becomes  highly 
important 

As  we  gel  older  and  our 
social  identities  become  more 
stable,  our  tribal  affiliations 
are  usually  signalled  using  less 
ostentatious  clothing.  Other 
channels  of  communication 
are  open  to  us,  such  as  the  way 
in  which  we  decorate  our 
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arms  and  ankles 
There  arc  some  odd  vari 


scarves  knotted  around  the 
wrist  The  football  fan  todav 


aiidns  on  this  theme.  Among  employs  a  medium  of  rriba’l 
the  Dani  of  New  Guinea,  male  expression  which  has  a  hcr- 
decorativc  wear  consists  pri-  itage  dating  back  far  bevond 
manly  of  special  feathers  and  the  emergence  of  post-war 
cowrie  shells.  But  the  higher  British  youth  culture, 
their  status,  the  less  decora-  Irr  Britain,  individuals  have 
lion  they  wear.  Power  is  enjoyed  opportunities  to 
signalled  by  the  fact  that  an  adopt  the  dress  and  customs 
individual  no  longer  needs  to  of  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
impress  his  peers  through  the  cultural  groups.  In  the  1950s 
means  of  decorative  display.  Teddy  Boys  posed  in  long 

The  Scottish  kilt  is  osicn-  jackets  and  suede  shoes.  Some 

sibty  a  form  of  traditional  subsequently  modified  -heir 
tribal  dress.  But  in  fact  it  dates  image  to  become  rockers, 
back  no  further  than  the  early  Other  teenagers,  seeking  a 


houses,  the  cars  we  choose  to- 
drive  and  the  objects  with, 
which  we  surround  ourselves. 
Everyday  functional  items  can 
become  cult  artefacts  because 
of  their  association  with 
particular  tribes. 

We  are  what  we  own.  Leica 
cameras.  Burberry  raincoats.. 
Marcel  Brcuer  chairs  and  - 
Swiss  Army  penknives  are! 
clear  emblems.  But  because  of, 
its  public  visibility,  the  car  is" 
perhaps  the  most  important 
indicator  of  all. 

On  the  surface,  the  auto-, 
mobile  is  simply  a  mechanical, 
object.  In  reality  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerfully  symbolic' 
objects  to  have  been  devised 
in  modern  cultures. 

The  car  was  originally  a 
simple  token  of  wealth, 
bestowing  prestige  on  its' 
owner  and  indicating  his; 
mcmbersliip  of  a  fiscal  and’ 
social  elite.  In  industrialized 
societies,  as  the  car  bcame 
more  freely  available,  it  grad-; 
ua I ly  acquired  a  complex  and' 
sophisticated  symbolic  value/ 
We  have  increasingly  become- 
accustomed  to  judging  people/ 
in  part,  by  the  style  or  model- 
of  car  they  drive  —  or  by  their- 
refusaf  to  drive  a  car  at  all.  * 

Certain  makes  are  clear- 
talismans.  The  modern  British* 
Yuppie  is  associated  with  a 
Porsche.  For  such  a  person  to 
drive  a  Jaguar  or  Aston  Mar¬ 
tin  would  be  inappropriate, 
even  though  it  could  cost 
more. 

The  Rolls  Royce  denotes 
wealth  and  power.  The  drivers 
of  such  cars  are  identifying- 
themselves  with  a  minority’ 
tribe  and  welcome  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  get  from  other 
motorists  and  onlookers. 
There  is.  however,  another 
signal  conveyed  by  the  Roils 
Royce.  The  driver  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  rich  elite,  but  his 
wealth  is  founded  on  “new 
money”.  Rather  like  the 
Cadillac  driver  in  America,  he 
is  an  arriviste. 

In  class-divided  British  cul^ 
lure,  a  need  therefore  arises 
for  those  with  "old  money”  to 
distinguish  themselves  from 
these  new  arrivals  on  the 
wealthy  scene.  The  Bentley 
provides  them  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  tribal  identifier.  It 
communicates  the  same  sense 
or  prestige  as  the  Rolls  Royce. 
but  it  docs  so  in  a  less, 
ostentatious  fashion,  better  in- 
keeping  with  the  more  modest’ 
rituals  of  ihc  aristocracy. 

There  is  more  than  a  grain, 
or  truth  in  these  stereotypes.; 
Trcs  is  because,  when  we 
select  a  car.  wc  have  in  mind  - 
aiw.ni  Unconsciously  —  the 
group  of  people  wc  would 
choose  to  join  ifwe  were  given 
the  option.  If  the  image  of  a 
make  is  of  people  with  whon£ 
wc  would  be  uncomfortable. 
we  bypass  it. 

.  f ars  may  be  things  that  wc 
drive.  More  importantly,  thev! 
are  things  that  wc  wear. 

Next  week:  Wars  and  warriors 
•  lixirachtl  front  Tribes,  hr 
Oi'smontl  Morris  and  Peter 
•Uun/,.  piihhsfnil  hv  Pyramid 
n  'A'/rtfur  '/.  price  • 
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French  waiters  know  how  to  put  customers  in  their  place.  Jonathan  Meades  encountered  a  master 


Waiter 


I  know  —  old  Monty  Python, 
sketches  are  about  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  other  people's  dreams, 
as  discussions  of  rock  lyrics, 

.  conspiracy  theories,  house 
prices,  word  processors,  holidays, 
what  yon  can  get  on  CD,  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  sketch  - 
you  must  remember  it — in  which  a 
cowering  couple  are  greeted,  when 
they  enter  a  swank  restaurant,  with 
the  words:  “The  bead  waiter  will  be 
here  to  abuse  you  in  just  a 
moment."  Now,  John  Geese,  who 
played  in  that  sketch,  owns,  as  is 
well  known,  a  company  which 
produces  training  films.  And  I 
rather  suspect  that  the  said  sketch 
must  be  doing  the  rounds,  after  all 
these  years,  as  a  lesson  to  catering 
students  in  what-noMo-do. 

The  trouble  with  demonstrations 
of  that  kind  is,  of  course,  that  the 
proscribed  often  exerts  a  peculiar 
pull  on  those  who  are  supposedly 
being  warned  of  its  undesirability.  I 
don't  know,  I  may  be  entirely 
wrong,  but  1  can't  believe  that  the 
cocktail  of  pompousness,  insolence 
and  patronizing  that  all  too  many 
waiters  manifest  can  have  been 
gleaned  in  any  spirit  other  than  one 
of  gleeful  perversity. 

Devotees  of  this  sort  of  service, 
aka  masochists,  really  should  give 
Roe  St  Jacques  a  try.  Front  of  house 
will  inevitably  be  a  disappointment: 
h's  all  smiles,  amiability,  godlike 
apologies  for  the  rain  that  soaked 
you  —  this  last  is  a  worrying  trait. 
Once  they've  got  you  at  a  table, 
however,  the  fiin  begins. 

A  young  Frenchman  appears;  his 
mission  in  life  is  to  foment 
francophobia  in  even  the  most 
ardent  amateur  of  Chateaubriand, 
Platini  and  Mireille  Dare.  Unless,  of 
course,  you  like  this  sort  of  thing,  in 
which  case  you'll  love  him.  His 
special  trick  is  to  address  sentient 
adults  as  though  they  were  E-stream 
eight-year-olds.  His  accent  defies 
phonetic  representation;  it's  the  sort 
that  suggests  that,  after  an,  Sellers's 
Inspector  Gouseau  was  a  triumph 
of  naturalism. 

A  grouse,  he  tells  me,  is  a  little 
bird  from  Scotland.  The  Tour 
d’Aigent,  he  tells  me,  is  a  famous 
restaurant  in  Paris,  And  so  on.  I 
should  point  out  that  nobody  else  in 
this  handsome,  rather  stately  res¬ 
taurant  seemed  less  than  delighted 
by  this  fellow's  performance  nor  by 
the  showiness  of  the  subsequent 
service  —  it  is,  as  I  say,  no  doubt, 
what  they  come  for. 

Great  show  is  made  of  decanting 
a  (too  chill)  bottle  of  Cornas,  great 


show  is  made  of  wishing  you  “excel¬ 
lent  appeut'';  great  show  is  made  of 
didactic  instruction  in  the  prov¬ 
enance  of  cheese  rather  than  merely 
putting  it  on  a  plate. 

And  this  showiness  extends  to  the 
cooking,  which  looks  pretty  marvel¬ 
lous.  but  tends  to  taste  of  nothing 
very  much  at  all;  there  is  a  persistent 
timidity  in  the  seasoning  of  dishes. 
A  salad  of  lambs'  tongues  with 
lentils,  capers  and  tittle  cubes  of 
potato,  tomato  and  beetroot  was 
dressed  with  very  good  oil  but  was 
astonishingly  bland. 

The  same  blandness  was  apparent 
in  a  creamy  soup  of  mushrooms  and 
chervil  in  a  pseudo-oriental  dish  of 
lamb  with  Chinese  leaves  where  the 
orientalism  was  signified  by  a  meek 
touch  of  chilli  in  the  creamy  sauce. 

Grouse,  however,  was  rather 
different.  The  little  bird  from 
Scotland  was  underhung  —  which  is 
preferable  to  its  being  overhung  - 
and  was  given  a  truly  nun  sauce, 
allegedly  of  truffles,  but  tasting  of 
nothing  so  much  as  hardly  dilute 
packet  soup.  I  don’t  make  it  sound 
too  pleasant,  but  then  it  wasn't 
The  cheeses  are  fairly  sound,  the 


one  sweet  was  poor  flavourless 
mousses  with  a  hairnet  of  spun 
sugar. 

This  is  a  very  good-looking 
restaurant,  ft's  a  maze  of  corridors 
and  little  rooms  -  it's  probably 
preferable  to  get  a  table  in  one  of  the 
latter.  The  decorative  scheme  is 
bold  and  classical  with  rusticated 
walls,  consoles  that  hold  plants. 
18tb-omtury  prints,  fine  paintings. 
It's  not  such  a  good-sounding 
establishment — eezee-tistenin’  clas¬ 
sics  are  continually  piped  from  the 
walls  and  the  tables  are  sodose  to 
one  another  that  you  get  your 
neighbours'  CVs  whether  you  want 
to  or  not 

These,  of  course,  give  the 
game  away  —  it's  a  place 
which  relies  largely  on 
well-heeled  colleagues 
entertaining  other  well- 
heeled  colleagues  to  something  like 
the  same  dinner  they  had  three  days 
ago  in  Hong  Kong  and  three  days 
before  that  in  Chicago.  Two  will  pay 
about  £100. 

Alexander  House,  sometime 
home  of  Ear!  Alexander  of  Tunis, 
and  now  an  hotel  is  dose  to 


Gatwick  and  thus  a  mecca  for 
colleagues,  the  more  junior  of 
whom  never  bother  to  remove  the 
plastic  name  tags  from  their  lapels: 
will  someone  please  write  to  explain 
why  colleagues  always  use  a  middle 
initial  eg  Jonathan  T.  Meades. 
There  must  be  a  reason. 

It's  for  such  people  that  this 
initially  Elizabethan  and  much 
added- to  house  has  received  its 
latest  addition,  a  gross  porte-cochere 
in  a  wide-shouldered  Dynasty  style 
—  just  the  ticket  for  the  Senator  or 
Carlton  driver  fresh  in  from  Bonn  • 
with  go-ahead  marketing  strategic* 

The  interior  of  the  house  contains  - 
some  real  treasures:  first  among 
them  is  a  Zurbaran;  there  are  also 
some  19th-century  fruitscapes  with 
pairote,  a  fair  yardage  of  rococo- 
chinois  ornamentation,  great  tap¬ 
estries,  a  painting  by  Noel  Coward 
of  a  Barbadian  beach,  a  job  lot  of 
prayer  books,  some  fancy  fireplaces, 
hectares  of  wood  panelling. 

The  dining  room  has  many  swags. 
It  also  has  a  good  kitchen  and  a 
lousy  wine  list.  The  former  is  nm  by 
a  young  German  called  Francis 
Ba inner  who  dearly  doesn't  allow 
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■  his  nationality  to  handicap  him  just 
as  such  chefs  as  David  Chambers 
and  Rowley  Leigh  don't  allow  theirs 
to  handicap  them.  The  latter,  the 
wine  list  is  seriously  out  of  kflter 
with  both  the  standard  of  the, 
cooking  and  the  aspirations  of  the ! 
dining  room  —  which  are  pretty  : 
grand:  service  is.aD  tails  and  flat 
■brass  buttons. 

Quite  how  such  a  place  comes  by 
such  a  dismal  section  of  vinous 
bathos  is  a  matter  of  some  wonder. 

■  Some  dishes  are  standard,  if  posh, 
regulation  issue  “country  house” 
hotel  gean  foie  gras  with  cftnis  fruits 
and  a  marginally  too  add  salad 
scallops  with  a  butter  based  sauce; 
foumedos  with  a  bit  of  saince  on  top 
that's  been  submitted  to  a  top  long 
grilling  and  a  bovriksque  reduction 
round  iL 

Others  are  inventive, 
though  less  fancy:  a 
perfectly 'made  omelette 
with  girolles  on  top  and 
a  buttery  sauce;  marvel¬ 
lous  venison  with  a  fruit  sauce  and 
beetroot  mousse;  vegetables  such  as 
pasta  filled  with  ratatouillc  and 
baby  corn  with  a  julienne  of 
peppers. 

The  dining  room  forbids  —  in 
order,  presumably,  to  pander  to 
Americans  -  smoking  of  any  to¬ 
bacco.  This  is  boorish,  but  it  does 
allow  you  to  escape  between  courses 
to  the  library  where  you  can  puff 
away,  play  a  band  or  two  of  brag, 
gape  at  an  engaging  modem  nar¬ 
rative  painting  of  an  OlgiaStlC 
snooker  game,  and  then  get  back  in 
time  for  pudding  —  which  will  be 
good  but  not  so  good  as  the  cheeses. 

Apart  from  the  wines  the  other 
bad  thing  is  the  prices  which  are  not 
given  on  the  menus.  I  doubt  though 
that  the  people  for  whom  the  place 
is  designed  would  walk  even  if  they 
did  see  them:  for  two  colleagues 
£120  is  nothing. 

Rue  St  Jacques 

5  Chartotte  Street 
London  W1  (01-6370222) 

kkk 

£100  for  two,  mckxfing  wine  and  service. 
Major  credit  cards.  Private  rooms. 

Children  accepted.  Tie.  Wheelchairs. 
l2JHKL30pm  and  7-30-11.15pm  Mon  to 
FH,  7.30-1 1.15pm  Sat 

Alexander  Howe 

Turner's  HSI, 

West  Sussex  (0342714914) 

kkkkk 

£120  tor  two.  Major  credit  cards.  Children 
over  12.  No  smoking  in  (fining  room. 
Wheelchairs.  Tables  outdoors.  Private 
rooms.  1<L30-2pdi  and  7pm-1am  every 
day. 


This  is  a  changing  selection 
of  restaurants  visited  in  recent 
months  -  managements 
and  standards  may  have 
changed.  Stars  -  up  to  a 
maximum  of  10 — are  for 
cooking  rather  than  swags 
and  charxteltefs.  Dishes  - 
described  are  Included  to 
give  an  indication  of  the 
cooking  but  may  well  have 
changed.  Prices  quoted  are  for 
a  three-course  meal  with 
drinks  for  two,  and  are 
determined  according  to 
the  “When  in  Rome”  principle: 
in  the  case  of  French 
places,  aperitifs  and  a  bottle  of 
modest  wine;  tea  in  the 
case  of  oriental  ones;  beer  or 
iassi  in  the  case  of  Indian 
ones  and  so  on.  JM. 

SMART  AND  CENTRAL 

145  Simply  Mco 
48a  Rochester  Row, 

London  SW1  (01-630 8061) 

kkkkkkkkk 

Simply  the  best  cooking  in 
centra)  London.  But  there's  more  to 
it  than  that  Jonathan  Fbx  is  this 
city’s  most  agreeable  sommelier. 
Dinah  Jane  Ladenis  runs  the 
from  of  house  with  real  flair.  And 
the  place  looks  luxurious 
without  resorting  to  opulence.  Also 
the  wine  list  is  impressive  and 
not  greetfly  Priced- What  Nico 
Ladenis  has  above  the  vast 
majority  of  top  chefs  is  consistency. 
The  salads  are  tremendous  and 
so  too  are  the  highly  aromatic, 
almost  "curried  sauces  which 
accompany  red  meat  and  fowl. 
Everything  Is  done  with  a  sort  of 
largesse  and  generosity,  and  with 
skffl  that  is  peerless.  Portions 
tend  to  vastness-,  one  (finer  win  be 
served  cheese  for  four 
vegetables  taste  like  they've  never 
tasted  before.  £80. 

The  Oak  Room 

Le  Meridten,  Piccadilly, 

London  W1  (01-734  9000) 

kkkkkkk 

Fabulously  opulent  Edwanfian 
baroque  (fining  room  with  briSant 
French  cooking  by  David 
Chambers  -  totuetft  of  turbot  and 
salmon  with  lobster  sauce,  sea 
bass  with  a  mousse  of  foie  gras 
and  salmon,  beef  with  (actanus 
mushrooms  and  spinach.  There  are 
rarely  mistakes  of  either  taste 
or  technique,  but  portions  tend  to 
the  miserly  and  mark-ups  on 
the  impressive  wines  are  greedy. 
Nonetheless,  the  finest  or 
London's  grand  hotel  restaurants  j 
and  an  unmitigated  treat— K 
you  are  not  paying.  £120.  1 

Le  Souffle 

Intercontinental  Hotel.  1 
Hamilton  Place,  London  W1 
(01-4093131) 

kkkkk 

Less  formuiak:  than  that  of 
most  grand  hotels,  the  cooking 
here  is  individual  and  highly 
accomplished  and  of  course  the 
soufflts  are  not  bad  at  all. 


eg  cneese  soufftt  with  walnuts 
and  a  compote  of  pears  and 
shallots.  Veal  with  veal  kidney, 
noodles  and  grain  mustard  sauce  is 
first  rate  and  the  puddings  are 
fine  The  clientele  is  Rash,  and  at 
odds  vrith  the  elephantine  good 
taste  ot  the  decor.  Good  naturad 
service.  £90. 


I  Four  Seasons 

Inn  cm  the  Park,  Hamilton 
,  place.  London  W1 

(01-4990888) 

irkirkic 

Brst-ftoor  (fining  room  wrrtii 

panoramic  views  of  cars  dicing 
down  Park  Lane.  Cooking  of  a 
high  standard  and  in  its  restraint 
closer  to  France  than  many 
French  restaurants  in  London. 

Waiters  wear  a  sort  of  British 

Rail  uniform  and  are  forever  trying 

tesefl  you  something.  £85. 

COUNTRY _ 

Burati  (stand  HoW 

Bkjburyon  Sea.  Devon 
1 0548 810514 ) 
kk 

Marvellously  sited  Art  Deco 
hotel  on  an  Island.  Great  for  lovers 
of  sea  and  spray.  The  rather 
overambitHtus  cooking  scores  too 
many  own  goals.  £42. 

White’s 

93  High  Street,  Cricklade, 
Wiltshire  (0793  751 110) 
kkkkkk 
Confident  and  assertive 


Colin  White's  stuff  is 
unabashedly  rustic,  generous,  fairty 
inventive:  Image  soup  with  fine 
croutons;  brains  deep  fried  with 
lemon  compote;  extraordinary 
and  memorable  "boudwi  Wane" 
that’s  akin  to  haggis:  creamy 
turnips;  duck  with  pineapple. 
Excellent  British  farmhouse 
cheeses.  The  dining  room  rs  pretty, 
the  service  is  friendly,  the  wines 
are  real  bargains.  £60. 

Le  Poussin 

57  Brookiey  Road, 
Brockenhurst.  Hants 
(059023063) 

irkkkk 

Confident,  sometimes  over- 
cfever  cooking  by  Alex  Aitken  in  the 
unpromising  surroundings  of  a 
suburban  shopping  parade  in  the 
middle  of  tt»  New  Forest  Sole 
in  spinach  with  orange  butter 
sauce,  simmered  beef  with  a 
claret  reduction,  meanly  portioned 
cheeses,  fine  sweets,  me 
service  is  robotic,  there  are  good 
wines  at  mooest  prices.  £807 

JAPANESE _ 

One  Two  Three 

27  Davies  Street,  London 
W1  (01-4090750) 

kkk 

Gloomy  and  expensive 
Japanese  restaurant  where  a 
domino-sized  piece  of  raw  belly 
tuna  costs  £2.  Some  good  noode 
stews  and  beny  pork  m  sake 
and  soy.  Quiet  and  discreet  with 
screens  between  most  tables. 

£70- 

Ryoma 

14  Hanway  Street.  London 
W1  (01-637  7720) 

kk 

Unadventurous  but  competent 
Japanese  diner  tucked  away  in  a 
tiny  back  street  near  Tottenham 
Court  Road  station.  £2.1. 

Niitjin 

244  Great  Portland  Street 
London  W1  (01-388  4657) 

kkkkk 

Drearily  decorated  Japanese 
businessmen's  basement  cafe 
whose  cooking  hits  some  real 
heights.  Beef  and  potato  stew, 
deftctously  fight  dumplings, 
minced  skewered  chicken,  £30. 


RESTAURANT  GUIDE 


^Bernard. 

C/reneh  Restaurant 
&  0)ar  7i  fOim 

Reservations:  670  7530 
57 8  Westow  Hill 
Crystal  Palace .  SEI  9  ITS 
Entrance  tit  WootBand  Hoad 

Open  6  tBgttia  a  Week  Tuos  -  Frl  Lunch 


S&£n&. 

29  Tooley  Stmt,  London  SEI  2QF  Tat  01-378  $621 
OPEN  5  DAYS  A  WEEK  MONDAY-FRIDAY 
LUNCH  12-3  DINNER  730-MIDNIGHT 


1S& 
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RESTAURANT  FRANCAIS 


@1  Si 


Mon-Fri  Lunch  12.00 
Last  Order  14  JO 
Dinner  6.15  Last  Order  11.00 
Sat  Dinner  6.15  Last  Order  11.00 
FRENCH  &  ENGLISH  CUISINE 

GUILDFORD  63011 

5/6  SYDENHAM  ROAD 
t  GUILDFORD  > 


LE  CASSES  RESTAURANT 
30  Putney  High  St, 
SW15 

Restaurant  Francais  offering 
modem  and  traditional  French 
Cuisine  and  a  relaxed  pleasant 
atmosphere. 

Fbr  reservations  ring: 

01  708  8668. 


i3J3£j 


/ingest 


This  15tfi  Century  Inn.  fuff  of  charm  and  character, 
offers  a  superB  a  (a  carte  menu  served  in  the  oahf earned 
restaurant.  ‘The  Che  enters  Inn  at  ‘/ingest,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Chiltems,  can.be  found fust  three  mifes  from  the 
signed  turning  off  the  Henley -9dar! no  ‘J&ad '(Jl 4155). 

‘Tefephone:  ‘Turviffe  Heath  (049 163)335 


THE  VERY  BEST  IN 
FRENCH  CUISINE! 

JHarStien’s  Wine  Hobge 
Sc  &e4biurant 

189  UPPER  ST 
ISLINGTON 

‘  O  -  •'  Nl  •/; 

01  226  2305  . 


CORDON  BLEU 

AUTHENTIC  FRENCH  RESTAURANT 
A  LA  CARTE  CUISINE 

Frierxfly  atmosphere.  Family  affair 
Business  Lunches  Also  AvaJtabia 
Open  Tue-fri  for  Lunch 
Open  Tue-Sat  (or  Dinner. 

53  Cnvys  Road,  Cathays,  Cardiff.: 
Tel:  Cardiff  0222  395587  . 


This  Sunday, 
letus 

make  lunch. 

The  family  can  enjoy  our 
superb  range  of  set  menus. 
Excellent  value  at  £16.25  for 
2  courses  or  £]  7.75  for 
3  courses,  including  as  much 
wine  as  you  like. 


,  Bcl^raviarShera.t  oc  i 

i  LHESH  V.l  IixCE 
SiVT'i.Vftj  TrLFf’HOfcL  ill-."  r.irvi 
Thv  ti  •  .  r*.  iJi.  .,1  TTT 


For  the  taste 
of  Paris  in  Wales 
visit  Le  Boulevard 

with  our  celebrity  accordianist 
on  Friday  &  Saturday 
evenings. 

TEL:  0443Q5  2224 


C\ 


Renowned  for 
excellent  qmhry 
3  service 


Try  it  for  yourself  -  we  don't  think  you'd  be  disappointed 
Opm  Mon-Fri  12-230  6-11.00  (Last  Orders)  Sat  6-11  (Last  Orders) 

61  THE  CUT  WATERLOO  SEI  9208845 
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Ml  lilt  AFFAMe'Sf 

XQUMIaaiaeMiBMD  t  ,t 
ebmnin&Bmtnantwy  V 
acMMAMtfiaMi*  £ 
MTpravMeUf  ft 
dMMffrBOIIZa*  j 

•iaou  onmrm 
i  LoMCOSWS  JCSP 


EnoUishtd  14  start 

One  vf  the  finest  French  Ctastne  m  London 
Recommended  by  Good  Food  Guide  &  meat  Notional  papers. 

01-749  5412 

282  Uxbridge  Road.  Loudon  #12 


THE 


TIMES 


On  Saturday  24th  of  September 

The  Times 

will  be  running 

The  Restaurant  Guide 

with  relevant  editorial 

So  for  places  to  wine  and  dine  what  ever  the  occasion  or  celebration 
be  it  business  or  pleasure 

See  the  Restaurant  Guide 

For  details  on  advertising  within  this  section 

Please  call  Maria  Neaves 


l<5\ 


WEST  CLANDON.  GUILDFORD,  SURREY 
FAMOUS  1STH  CENTURY  RESTAURANT 
RENOWNED  FOR  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  CUISINE 
SET  IN  OLDE  WORLDE  SURROUNDINGS 
EGON  RONAY  GOOD  FOOD  GUIDE 
TEL:  0483  222447 


HASTINGS 
OLD  TOWN 

■©nfSom 

t.mmjff  Beanunm 
■tr  Canoe  fmerit  tr 
*  banatnUif  Smrauadiagi  ft 

61  Grace  Sura,  EmtiHp 
0424  446104 


THE  RED  LION 
OF  ROTHLEY 

SIMPLY  THE  BEST  ENGLISH  AND 
FRENCH  REGIONAL  CUISINE 
Routes  Honiara  & 
AA-Budget  Good  Food  Guide 

Rothtey  (AS)  Leicester 
Leicester  (0533)  302488 


1£  CAFE  DE  PIAF 

Phyatra  owr»d  traditional 


OmxKiite  Hatterm  A 
MakiConoourse. 
Waterloo  Station  . 
:  LondOplSET 

.  Vwna  For  - 

AadcWCteteicte  A  Jazz  „ 
01 -633  8812 


JASPER’S 

BUN  M  TIE  OVEN  RESTAURANT 
Matnty  French  cufetna  served  in  tirto 
picturesque  Georgian  bulkfing. 
Garden  restaurant 

Abo. 

PISSARRO’S  WINE  BAR 

-  home  made  pto«  ate. 

1-13  Kaw  Grew  Richmond. 
.-Tel:  01 -940  3987. 


oZ^  ^7oaved 

FOR  FINE  FRENCH  CUISINE 
OPEN  TIIES  -  SATURDAY  FOR 
LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

24  Qraram  Bwi.  traha  SW» 
TUqAra:  7M  SI» 


JUIIUS'S 
RESTAURANT 
PROPRIETOR  AND  CHEF 
JUUUS 

Superb  French  Curd  nr 
Lunch  1234-2 -30pm  bn  order 
dinner  17,I$-U.l3pBl  U&  order 
Ctoaed  Sat  Lurch  and  all  day  Sun 
39  Upper  Street,  London,  Nl 
TEL:  01  226  4380 


Now  in  if  s  Twelfth  successful  year  Come 
and  taste  the  reason  why  we've  out-lived 
many  of  our  competitors 

207  Liverpool  Road*  Nl 
Tel:  Qi-607  4112 
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THE  TIMES  COOK 


Roast  beef,  two  ve 


an 


eel 


DIANA  LEADBfciien 


Smoked  eel  makes  an  unexpected 
appearance  at  Sunday  lunch. 
Frances  Bissell  mixes  a  Dutch 
favourite  with  more  traditional  meats 
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Some  months  ago  I  wrote 
about  breakfast  being  a 
rare  treat  for  us  and 
described  some  of  the 
dishes  that  I  like  to  cook 
on  those  special  occasions.  One 
reader  wrote  saying  I  was  so 
pathetic  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  because  he 
ate  such  dishes  even'  day,  and,  of 
course,  it  took  little  time  or 
trouble.  Lucky  reader,  1  thought 
I  suppose  he  will  think  that  I’m 
being  pathetic  this  week.  A  tra¬ 
ditional  Sunday  lunch  of  the  kind 
that  I  remember  when  1  was  3 
child  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  large 
roasted  joint  of  beef  or  lamb  as  the 
main  feature,  hardly  figures  in  our 
life  at  all  now.  Those  meals  are  far 
more  appreciated  in  retrospect 
than  they  were  then.  Often  1  would 
not  sit  down  with  the  family  but 
have  slices  carved  from  the  centre 
of  the  joint  and  made  into  a 
sandwich  for  me  instead,  which  1 
would  then  eat  in  a  corner  while 
reading. 

“‘Grazing”  is  an  even  more 
widespread  habit  today  and,  judg¬ 
ing  from  what  friends  tell  me,  is 
contributing  to  the  demise  of  the 
Sunday  lunch  as  an  institution.  I 
certainly  would .  not  want  to  eat 
such  a  meal  every  Sunday,  as  I  like 
to  have  a  little  more  variety  in 
what  1  cook  and  eat,  but  just  once 
in  a  while  it  is  a  marvellous  meal. 

It  is  also  surprisingly  easy  to  put 
together,  which  makes  it  suitable 
for  large  numbers.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  pointless  to  roast  a  small 
joint  If  you  are  going  to  do  it  go 
ahead  and  invest  in  a  fine,  large  rib 
of  beef.  Cook  it  carefully,  and 
serve  it  with  plenty  of  vegetables, 
potatoes  and  Yorkshire  pudding. 
The  last  time  I  had  a  recipe 
printed  for  Yorkshire  pudding,  my 
mother  and  I  had  serious  words 
about  it  with  ber  ending  by  saying 
that  at  the  very  least  I  should  not 
call  it  Yorkshire  pudding.  What 
my  even  more  plain-spoken 
grandmother  would  have  said  is 
perhaps  best  left  unimagined.  In 
that  version  I  folded  the  beaten 
egg  whites  into  the  batter  for  an 
even  lighter,  fluffier  effect  There 
seemed  no  barm  in  it  but  here  I 
give  a  more  authentic  version. 

A  fruit  pie  or  a  crumble  would 


be  perfect  aftera  fresh,  moist  hunk 
of  Lancashire  or  Wensleydale 
cheese.  You  can  prepare  it  in 
advance,  and  bake  it  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  oven  when  you  put 
the  Yorkshire  pudding  in. 

Smoked  fish  seems  right  to  start 
the  meal.  A  fillet  of  smoked  trout 
or  mackerel  with  some  salad  or,  if 
you  have  time  to  make  something 
more  elaborate,  1  highly  recom¬ 
mend  the  delicious  smoked  eel 
terrine.  Its  inventor,  Jean 
Beddington.  is  one  of  the  finest 
cooks  I’ve  come  across  in  a  long 
time.  Her  restaurant.  Bedding- 
tons,  is  in  Amsterdam  at  Roelof 
Hartstraat  6-8  (020  765201)  and 
serves  marvellously  imaginative 
food  based  on  local  products,  such 
as  the  eel,  and  with  very  tra¬ 
ditional  English  touches  when  it 
comes  to  the  cheese  and  pudding. 
Stilton  followed  by  trifle  is  what 
you  are  likely  to  be  offered. 

You  could  substitute  smoked 
salmon  for  the  eel  or  smoked  hali¬ 
but  which  I  have  been  using 
recently.  I  find  this  a  delicious  and 
versatile  smoked  fish.  Sliced  and 
eaten  with  brown  bread,  it  is  very 
good,  but  it  also  can  be  marinated 
or  made  into  terrines. 

Choose  a  small  terrine.  capacity 
1  'h  pints/%  litre,  and  line  it  with 
the  fillets.  If  they  are  thick,  place 
them  between  two  sheets  of  plastic 
and  carefully  flatten  them.  Trim 
off  the  overhanging  pieces. 
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stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the  roasting 
pan.  Place  the  roasting  pan  oa  the 
stove,  and  boil  the  gravy  timfliit 
reduces  by  half.  Pour  in  a  little 
more  boiling  water,  and  boil  again 
until  thoroughly  mixed  and  fur¬ 
ther  reduced.  Season  and  pour 
into  a  heated  jug. 

place  the  joint  on  a  board  or 
suitable  platter  with  the  backbone 
to  the  right.  Loosen  the  meat  fit® 
the  bone  by  insertinga  sharp  knife 
between  the  meat  and  the  back¬ 
bone  leading  into  the  rib  bone. 
Carve  thin  dices  down  10  the  rib. 
Then  turn  the  roast  over,  ami 
carve  slices  of  fillet  across  the 
grain.  If  the  joint  is  particularly 
laise,  the  fillet  can  be  removed 
and  served  cold  the  next  day.  -  • 

Alternatively,  you  can  remove* 
before  cooking,  and  prepare  a 
separate  dish  from  it,  such  as  roast 
fillet  of  beef  or  steak  tartaro 

There  are  some  very  good  pears. 
in  the  shops  —  Guyot  from  France 
and  home-grown  Williams.  Hard 
and  bright  green  when  underripe, 
they  ripen  off  in  a  very  few  days  to 
a  golden  yellow  flushed  with  pink.' 
Peeled  and  mashed  to.  make  * 
sorbet  is  one  of  the  nicest  ways  of 
serving  ripe,  juicy  pears.  When  not 
quite  so  ripe,  I  like  to  cook  them 
with  blackberries  in  a  crumble.  T( 
is  another  of  those  useful  dish© 
that  are  delicious  hot,  add  or  cool 
and  very  easy  to  make. 

Another  variation  is  to  make  a- 
pear  crumble;  and  serve  it  with  a 
blackberry  sauce.  Unbleached 
plain  flour,  wholemeal  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  can  be  used.' 


Pear  and  blackberry  crumble 

Serves4to6  _ - 


Beddington’s  smoked  eel  terrine 

(Serves  6  to  8) _ 

9oz/250g  smoked  eel  fillet 


soft  peaks,  and  when  the  eel  puree 
begins  to  gel,  fold  in  the  cream, 
and  pour  into  the  eel-lined  terrine. 
Leave  in  the  refrigerator  until  set. 
To  turn  out,  dip  in  hot  water  until 
loose. 


1  to  2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
3  to  4  tablespoons  flour 


the  flank  end  of  the  joint,  and  use 
it  in  a  casserole  or  for  stock. 


the  oven  door  and  continue 
cooking  the  beef. 


Filling  _ 

1 2oz/340g  smoked  eel  fillet,  plus 

trimmings  from  the  terrine _ 

9ft  oz/260ml  fish  stock 
6  leaves  gelatine  (ftoz/IOg) 

6fl  oz/l80ml  double  cream _ 

salt,  white  pepper  and  lemon  juice 


Make  a  purge  of  the  eel  and  half 
of  the  fish  stock  in  the  blender. 
Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  re¬ 
maining  stock,  and  add  it  to  the 
puree.  Push  it  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  adjust  the  seasoning  with  the 
salt,  freshly  ground  white  pepper 
and  a  little  lemon  juice.  Leave  it  to 
cooL  Beat  the  cream  until  it  makes 


You  can  serve  various  accom¬ 
paniments  with  the  terrine,  such 
as  finely  diced  green  capsicums 
lightly  blanched,  blanched  button 
mushrooms,  haricots  verts,  sweet 
com.  and  so  on.  Jean  Beddington 
serves  hers  with  a  roasted  sweet 
red  capsicum  salad  in  a  little  red 
wine  vinegar  and  olive  oil.  As  she 
says,  it  gives  a  nice  com¬ 
plementary  smoky  sweetness  with 
the  eel. 


salt _ 

freshly  ground  black  pepper 
For  Yorkshire  pudding 
1  tablespoon  dripping  from 
the  roasting  pan _ 

4  size  3  eggs _ 

1  piny570ml  milk _ 

4oz/110g  flour  _ 


Roast  beef  with  Yorkshire 
podding _ 

Serves  6  to  8,  plus  leftovers 
6  to  8lb/2.7  to  3.6kg  ajrtojn 


Cooking  time  is  10-1 5  minutes 
per  Ub/455g  (depending  on 
whether  the  meat  is  preferred  rare 
or  medium)  plus  10-15  minutes 
extra,  and  about  15  minutes 
resting  time. 


Preheat  the  oven  to  gas  mark  7. 
220°C/425°F.  If  there  is  clearly 
going  to  be  plenty  of  meat  for 
everyone,  you  may  wish  to  cut  off 


Trim  off  any  surplus  pieces  of 
faL  and  lay  the  sirloin,  skin  side 
up,  on  a  rack  in  a  roasting  pan. 
Brush  the  olive  oil  over  the  meat, 
and  allow  an y  surplus  to  drip 
down  into  the  roasting  pan. 
Lightly  dredge  the  meat  all  over 
with  half  the  flour  and  some  salt 
and  pepper.  Put  it  into  the  top  half 
of  the  oven.  When  the  meat  has 
been  seared  all  over,  after  20  to  25 
minutes,  remove  it  from  the  oven 
and  dredge  with  the  rest  of  the 
floor  and  a  little  more  salt  and 
pepper.  Return  the  meat  to  the 
oven.  After  10  minutes,  open  the 
oven  door,  and  pour  3fl  oz/85ml 
of  boiling  water  into  the  roasting 
pan.  This  will  mix  with  any 
browned  flour  in  the  pan  and  form 
the  beginning  of  the  gravy.  Cose 


Thirty  minutes  before  you  ex¬ 
pect  the  beef  to  be  cooked,  prepare 
the  Yorkshire  pudding.  Put  the 
dripping  in  a  shallow  roasting  pan. 
and  place  it  in  the  top  of  the  oven 
to  heat  up.  Beal  the  eggs  with  the 
milk.  Gradually  beat  in  the  flour 
and  ^teaspoon  of  salt  until  you 
have  a  smooth  batter.  Allow  to 
rest  for  15  minutes.  Pour  the 
batter  into  the  roasting  tin,  and 
bake  for  20  to  25  minutes  until 
well-risen  and  golden. 


sunflower  margarine  or  ofive  08 

Hb/455g  pears _ 3 

juice  of  lemon _  - 

2  to  3  tablespoons  unrefined  sugar 
6oz/175g  flour 
Vi  lb/11  Og  blackberries 


When  the  beef  is  done  transfer  it 
from  the  oven  to  a  carving  dish 
and  keep  it  warm.  Pour  off  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fat  in  the 
roasting  pan.  Add  another  7fl 
oz/200ml  of  boiling  water  and  stir 
it  well  to  mix  with  the  cooking 
juices,  and  scrape  up  any  bits 


Use  a  quarter  of  the  fit  to  grease 
a  pie  dish.  Peel,  core  and  slice  the 
pears.  Toss  them  in  lemon  juice  to 
prevent  them  browning,  and 
sprinkle  with  half  the  sugar  so  that 
some  syrup  will  be  produced,  and 
then  put  them  in  the  pie  dish.  Dot 
with  another  loz/30g  of  fat.  Rid) 

or  stir  the  rest  in  to  the  flour  until  if 

resembles  fine  breadcrumbs.  Stir 
in  the  sugar.  Mix  the  blackberries 
in  with  the  pears,  and  spoon  the 
crumble  mixture  on  top.  pressing 
it  down  a  little.  Bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  for  about  30 
minutes  or  so,  until  the  crumble  is 
golden  brown. 


DRINK 


COLLECTING 


What’s  red,  robust, 
but  rarely  seen? 


ERIC  BEAUMONT 


Burgundy  has  a  secret;  at' 
least,  the  Burgundians  hope  it 
has.  For  years,  everyone  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  long,  low, 
switchback  of  C&te  d’Or  hills 
that  lie  smith  of  Dijon;  few 
Burgundian  buyers  or  drinkers 
paid  ranch  attention  to  the 
lesser  areas  —  the  red  wine- 
producing  Cote  Chalonnaise 
south  of  the  Cflte  d'Or,  and  the 
white  wine-dominant  Macon- 
nais.  And  the  small,  northern 
pocket  of  Yonne  valley  vine¬ 
yards  that  abut  on  to  Chablis 
was  also  forgotten. 

Before  1974,  when  over¬ 
production  of  burgundy  made 
a  nonsense  of  the  appellation 
contra  lie  laws,  many  of  these 
wines  were  sold  under  grander 
Cote  d'Or  labels.  But  before 


Jane  MaeQuitty 
visits  Burgundy 
and  finds 


hidden  sources 
of  enjoyment 


d*Or's  gain  and  the  Yonne’s 
loss;  today  there  are  fewer 
than  3,000  in  the  Yonne 
including  Chablis.  But  Cote 
d'Or  burgundy's  stratospheric 
prices  and  limited  availability 
today  have  once  again  given 
the  lost  wines  of  Burgundy  the 
opportunity  to  shine. 


the  feared  vine  pest  phylloxera 
arrived  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  Yonne  valley  wines  were 
better  known  than  those  of  the 
Cote  d'Or:  plantings  in  the 
Yonne  were  then  as  high  as 
40.000  hectares.  Times 
change.  Higher  post-phyl¬ 
loxera  standards  and  better 
transport  proved  to  be  the  Cote 


Sup 


enor 


Ski 


“Deep  garnet  colour’' 


“Folly  balanced  wine, 
tinged  with  oak" 


“Elegant,  with  long 
finish...” 


“Unmistakably 

CUNE" 
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Not  all  the  old  vineyard 
sites  merit  replanting  of 
course.  But,  as  Bertrand 
Devfllard,  President  Directetzr 
General  of  Antonin  Rodet, 
based  in  the  C6te 
Chalonnaise,  says,  in  his  area 
alone  “there  are  at  least  1,500 
hectares,  looking  to  the  east, 
that  can  be  planted;  Bour¬ 
gogne  Rouge  vineyards  in  the 
Chalonnaise  could  double.” 

Elsewhere  the  story  is  the 
same.  No  one  expects  the 
quality  of  these  wines  to 
surpass  those  of  the  Cdte 
D'Or.  but  as  a  generous  and 
mostly  untapped  source  of 
good,  honest,  and  reasonably 
priced  Burgundian  Pinot  Noir 
and  Chard otraay,  these  long- 
lost  vineyards  appear  to  be  the 
solution  to  the  world's  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  Burgundy, 
even  if  they  are  going  to  be 
rather  more  difficult  to  sell 
than  the  celebrated  and  over¬ 
priced  bottles  from  the  Cote 
d'Or. 

I  find  it  hard  to  get  excited 
about  the  Macoanais  Char- 
donnay  wines;  the  small 
pocket  of  overpriced  Pooilly 
villages  south-west  of  Macon 
are  the  best  that  the  region 
produces.  But  there  are 
shamefully  few  producers  who 
reach  the  heights  achieved  by 
Jean- Marie  Gaffeas  of  Ver- 
gisson.  One  who  does  is  Andre 
Bonhomnie,  whose  oak-aged 
*86  Macon- Vire  is  a  delicious, 
light  fragrant  fruity  mouthful 
with  splendid  floral  oaky  over¬ 
tones  (Domains  Direct  29 
Wilmington  Square,  London 
WO  £550). 

The  red  Macoanais  wines 
made  from  the  Garaay  grape 
are,  unsurprisingly  (given  the 
proximity  of  Beaojofais),  quite 
like  Beanjolais  in  style.  No 
great  tastes  here,  but 
Goffens's  *86  Macoo-Pierre 
Clos  is  once  again  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  role:  a  rich,  spicy, 
violet-seemed  and  velvety 
wine,  capable  of  ageing  grace¬ 
fully  (Andre  Simon,  £8.95; 
Laytons,  20  Midland  Rood, 
London  NW1,  £633  a  bottle, 
by  the  case). 


Make  a  mark  and 
shine  on  silver 


Small  items  are 
always  in 
demand,  from 
snuffboxes  to 
nutmeg  graters 


What  is  surprising  about 
the  Macoanais  is  that,  like  the 
Cote  d'Or,  it  provides  around 
35  per  cent  of  Burgundy's 
wines,  which  leaves  the  Yonne 
(indadia g  Chablis)  and  Cdte 
Chalonnaise  to  divide  the  last 
third  between  them. 

Buxy,  in  the  Cdte 
Chakmnaise,  has  wooed  many 
a  British  buyer  in  the  co¬ 
operative's  impressive  cathe¬ 
dral-like  cellar,  most  notably 
Waitrose,  Majestic  and 
Oddbins.  Boxy,  founded  in 


These  long-lost 
vineyards 
appear  to  be  the 
solution  to  the 
demand  for 
Burgundy 


1931,  is  now — with  Vhre  in  the 
Mdcoonaise  —  one  of  Bur- 
•gundy's  top  wine  co-operatives 
and  today  boasts  some  620 
members  who  between  them 
own  some  600  hectares.  Big  in 
this  case  does  mean  beautiful, 
but  like  all  co-ops,  bottle 
variability  does  occur.  Of  all 
the  forgotten  burgundy  areas, 
the  Chalonnaise  has  the  most 
potential  fer  expansion;  but 
this  does  depend  oa  the 
authorities  allowing  more 
plantug.  Let's  hope  they  do. 

The  better  knows  wines 
from  villages  such  as 
Montagay,  Mercurey,  Rally 
and  Gmy  sc  worth  seeking 


out,  but  Boxy  makes  great 
wine  at  humbler  levels.  Wine 
such  as  the  wondrous  *86  Boxy 
Bourgogne  Blanc,  Clos  de 
Cheooves.  whose  glorious, 
waxy,  pineapple  scent  and 
taste  deserve  as  many  cos¬ 
tumers  as  they  can  get 
(Threshers,  £5.99);  so,  too,  the 
fresh,  lively,  apricot-like  *86 
Bourgogne  Aligote  (Oddbins, 
£339).  I  am  also  very  fond  of 
Boxy’s  ripe,  fruity,  damson- 
like  Pinot  Noir  reds.  The  oak- 
aged  version  is  currently  the 
best  and  its  fine,  fresh,  soft, 
plump  red  fruit  flavour  is 

worth  seeking  our  (Waitrose, 
£3.99). 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing 
wines  are  to  be  found  in  the 
A  ox  errors;  four  villages  pro¬ 
duce  worthwhile  wines  but, 
except  perhaps  for  the 
Sanrignon  de  Saint  Bris, 
rarely  are  they  seen  on  a 
British  wine  -list.  Domaine 
Direct,  the  Burgundy  special¬ 
ists,  have  tracked  down  some 
of  the  best  wines. 


Luc  Sorin  is  one  of  the  best 1 
all-round  producers  in  the  area 
and  if  Coulanges-Ia-Viiieose 
provides  the  Auxerrois  with 
light,  fruity,  early  drinking 
wines  then  Irancy,  also  a  Pinot 
Noir  red,  is  the  borne  of 
chunky,  tannic  wines  to  keep. 
Try  Monstav  Sorin’s  *86 
Bourgogne  Irancy  whose  ro¬ 
bust,  tannic,  cherry-like  fla¬ 
vours  contain  15  per  cent  of 
the  traditional,  but  rare,  Cesar  i 
grape  with  the  remainder  i 
Pinot  Noir  (Domaine  Direct 
£550.)  Burgundy's  secret  X 
suspect  will  not  remain  one 
for  long. 


“These  candlesticks  are  only 
plated,”  said  the  owner,  “and 
they’re  the  very  devil  to  dean, 
or  so  Hugo  tells  me.” 

"They’re  not  plated.  They’re 
solid,  cast  silver,  made  by 
William  Cafe  in  1760.  arid 
weighing  40  ounces  the  pair. 
You  should  insure  them  for  at 
least  £1,800.” 

“How  can  you  tell  all  that 
just  by  peering  through  a  glass 
darkly?  You  haven't  even 
weighed  them.  And  I  can't  see 
any  marks.” 

"You’ve  been  looking  in  the 
wrong  place.  On  candlesticks 
Of  this  type  and  period,  the 
marks  are  inconspicuous  —  a 
very  small  one  on  each  of  the 
four  foot-rims,  but  on  the 
inside  of  the  base  where  even 
the  most  diligent  of  husbands 
may  be  forgiven  for  not  wield¬ 
ing  the  polishing  cloth,  so 
they’re  hard  to  spot.  But  it’s 
just  as  weU.  Only  too  often, 
marks  get  rubbed  away  by 
injudicious  cleaning. " 

“Ah,  yes,  now  [  can  see 
them.  But  which  means 
what?" 

“The  leopard’s  head, 
crowned,  is  the  mark  of  the 
London  assay  office.  After 
1820  the  crown  was  removed, 
so  that  provides  a  quick  way  oj 
establishing  whether  the  thing 
was  made  before  or  after  the 
end  of  George  Ill's  reign.  The 
Gothic  E  is  the  London  date 
letter  for  1760/1,  changed 
every  year  in  May.  Each  assay 
office  -  Chester.  Newcastle, 
Birmingham  and  so  on  —  had 
its  own  mark  and  series  qf  date 
letters.  The  lion  passant  is,  as 
I’m  sure  you  know,  the  sterling 
mark  found  on  most  English 
silver,  and  the  funny-looking- 
initials  are  the  maker's. " 

“And  you,  I  suppose,  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  school 
swot,  have  them  afl  commit¬ 
ted  to  roemoty?” 

"No.  only  the  London  date 
letters  for  the  Georgian  period, 
and  some  qf  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  makers’  marks,  for  the 


rest,  I  rely  on  reference  books— 
Bradbury.  Jackson,  Grim- 
wade.  But  John  and  William 
Cafe  are  so  well-known  for  cast 
candlesticks  qf  this  particular 
pattern  that,  without  even 
looking  at  the  marks,  it  was 
easy  to  guess  what  you’d  got.  ” 

“And  did  you  guess  the 
weight,  too?" 

7  didn’t  have  to.  Mr  Cafe 
followed  the  usual  practice  and 
kindly  scratched  il  on  the  base 
—  ‘41ozs‘.  That's  troy  weight, 
qf  course,  so  the  kitchen  scales 
aren’t  much  kelp.  Allow  an 
ounce  for  what  has  been 
rubbed  away  by  cleaning  over 
a  couple  of  centuries,  and  vou 
arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate 
result'’ 


more  as  meltcrs  than  as  ob. 
jects.  Fine  collectors’ items  are 
always  in  demand,  especially, 
small  ones  that  can  be  put 
away  in  cabinets  —  snuff 
boxes,  vinaigrettes,  nutmeft 
graters,  early  spoons  —  and  in 
the  top  bracket,  anything  by 
one  of  the  great  makers  such  OS 
dc  Lamerie  or  Paul  Storr. " 


“Wasn’t  there  a  lady  who  is 
much  sought  after?”  ■ 


‘‘Ulster  Bateman,  active 
from  1774,  who  made  good 

_ .1  in 


d '  woo  maae  goow 
elegant  pieces  that  are  mm $ 
admired  by  American  collec' 
tors  especially,  though  enthu¬ 
siasm  seems  to  have  wanbi 
over  the  last  year  tv  so." 


“So  what  would  they  be 
worth,  just  for  the  silver?” 


use?”*13*  ak°ut  n*ce  things  fifr 


“At  the  moment,  only  about 
£140.  A  few  years  ago.  when 
the  Hunt  brothers  were  mak¬ 


ing  their  play  to  comer  the 
market  in  silver  bullion,  the 


price  far  scrap  went  so  high 

that  many  thingy  were  fetching 


"Things  that  grace  the  dint, 
net  table  —  htrves,  Jinks  arid 

spoons,  candlesticks,  sabs  and 
peppers,  coffee  pots  -  are 
wanted  by  people  who  ertUT- 
tain  a  good  deal.  “  ,  ;i 


Peter  Philp 
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“It  was  a  moment  of  great 
terror,”  said  Michael  Holroyd 
of  the  decision  to  accept  the 
Trustees’  invitation  to  write 
the  authorized  biography  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  ‘“It 
would  be  a  long  voyage  and  I 
didn't  know  the  route,  nor  did 
I  have  confidence  that  I  would 
reach  the  end.  I  thought  it 
would  take  10  years,  possibly 
more  —  I  didn't  know  then, 
that  it  would  take  IS.  I 
wondered  whether  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Shaw  and 
myself  would  work.  I  wasn’t  a 
Shavian.  Would  I  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  enthusiastic  enough 
to  do  not  just  an  inventory  of 
his  life  but  a  worthwhile  book? 
I  was  seriously  worried  that  I 
might  not  be  able  to  give 
anything  new  to  it.” 

That  was  14  years  ago  and 
the  first  tangible  fruit  of  his 
long  labours,  volume  one  of 
three,  appears  on  Thursday. 
He  still  has  moments,  if  not  of 
terror,  of  the  doubt  and  loneli¬ 
ness  of  the  long-distance  biog¬ 
rapher.  “It’s  a  solitary  life. 
You  have  only  the  dead  for 
company.  A  few  months  ago  I 
wondered  whether  I  had  lost 
contact  with  reality.  I  .ike  a 
marathon  competitor,  1  was 
still  running  on  —  but  was  I 
still  in  a  race?  I  hadn’t  had  a 
book  out  for  14  years.” 

There  was  also  the  daunting 
mileage  of  Shaw  material, 
which  .  fills  two  floors  of 
Holroyd's  home  in  a  leafy  part 
of  Notting  Hill  and  is  the 
reason  why  he  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Drabble,  keep  sepa¬ 
rate  London  residences,  to 
keep  their  books  apart  How 
does  he  keep  it  from  swamp¬ 
ing  him?  “The  only  computer 
I" have  is  here,”  he  said, 
lapping  his  head. 

Holroyd  writes  in  longhand 
under  the  eyes  of  three 
bearded  busts:  Shaw,  Lytton 
Sirachey  and  Augustus  John, 
his  two  previous  subjects,  who 
each  claimed  six  years  of  his 
time.  Despite  their"  hirsute 
gravity  he  remains  defiantly 
clean-shaven.  Nor  has  Shaw 
browbeaten  him  into  being 
vegetarian  or  teetotal.  But 
there  are  two  more  years  to  go 
before  he  estimates  he  will  be 
putting  the  final  full  stop  to 
volume  three.  Then  there  is  to 
be  a  scholarly  companion 
volume  of  notes  and  dates. 

Seen  against  this  Herculean 
scale,  the  record  advance  of 
£625,000  from  his  publishers, 
Chalto  &  Wind  us,  does  not 
look  quite  so  outlandish.  “It 
will  be  paid  to  me  over  the 
years,  like  a  middle-age  pen¬ 
sion.  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
contributory  factor  to  raising 
the  rate  for  authors  generally.” 

Immediately  ahead  lies  the 


The  first  of  three  volumes  on 
George  Bernard  Shaw  comes 
out  on  Thursday.  Peter  Lewis 
meets  Michael  Holroyd,  who 
has  spent  1 5  years  writing  it 


promotion  circus  exacted 
from  authors  nowadays  —  the 
tours,  the  lectures.  Like  Shaw, 
he  had  to  overcome  natural 
shyness  to  turn  himself  into  a 
public  speaker. 

Shaw  presents  special  prob¬ 
lems:  because  be  had  so  much 
to  say  about  himself  the 
biographer  can  easily  find 
himself  reduced  to  the  role  of 
compere  at  the  GBS  Show. 
More  than  that,  he  “guided” 
such  earlier  biographers  as 
Hesketh  Pearson  and  Frank 
Harris  to  the  extent  of  ghost¬ 
ing  large  portions  of  their 
books  for  them.  One  of 
Holroyd's  discoveries  is  the 
extent  to  which  Shaw  doc¬ 
tored  the  public  version  of  his 
neglected  and  loveless  child¬ 
hood,  in  which  he  was  known 
by  the  unShavian  name  of 
“Sonny”  —  a  vulnerable  little 
boy  with  anarchic  leanings. 

He  was  bom  again  as 
“GBS”,  the  paradox-wielding 
provocateur  and  jesting 
Superman,  in  a  heroic  feat  of 
self-reconstruction  to  conceal 


unlovable,  so  he  replaced  love 
with  attention.  But  he  was  also 
disgusted  with  himself  for 
attention-getting  and  resolved 
to  put  it  at  the  service  of  his 
campaigns  to  change  society.” 

The  volume  is  titled  The 
Search  for  Love,  despile 
Shaw's  claim  to  be  impervious 
to  it,  and  details  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  relationships 
with  women.  “He  claimed 
that  he  never  gave  up  a 
Shavian  evening  for  a  woman, 
but  be  was  round  at  their 
houses  night  after  night  He 
thought  be  could  do  without 
women,  and  his  upbringing 
with  his  mother  had  made 
commitment  difficult,  but 
there  was  something  he 
needed  from  them.  I  think  he 
did  achieve  a  day  here  or  there 
of  something  like  happiness 
with  them.  The  nearer  people 
got  to  him,  the  more  they  saw 
of  his  tender,  defenceless 
side.” 

After  so  many  years  trying 
to  get  dose  to  him,  how  does 
Holroyd  fed  about  his  subject 


6 1  would  like  this  book  to  give 
heart  to  those  who  feel  they 
were  dealt  a  bad  hand  in  life  9 


the  past  in  which  he  was  an 
unwanted  nobody,  left  behind 
in  Dublin  by  his  mother  when 
she  followed  her  singing  Sven- 
gaii,  Vandaleur  Lee,  to 
London.  Sonny,  Holroyd  be¬ 
lieves,  always  remained 
locked  up  inside  GBS,  dipping 
out,  for  instance,  in  the  short¬ 
hand  diaries  which  record 
such  unSupermaniike  activ¬ 
ities  as  lying  in  bed  till  11, 
idling  at  the  piano  instead  of 
working  and  being  a  hopeless 
duffer  with  his  typewriter  or 
bicycle. 

Holroyd  admits  to  a  soft 
spot  for  Sonny,  who  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  book. 
“To  some  extent,  1  shared  his 
experience.  I  had  a  dull  and 
rather  fearful  childhood.  It 
took  me  two  years  to  decode 
Shavian  language,  to  separate 
what  he  was  saying  from  the 
orchestration,  which  is  there 
to  attract  the  maximum  atten¬ 
tion.  He  really  did  feel  he  was 


now?  “There's  always  a  dan¬ 
ger,  half-way  through,  of  com¬ 
ing  to  hale  your  subject,  which 
is  a  bad  basis  for  writing 
biography.  There  are  times 
when  Shaw  can  exasperate 
me,  but  I  have  come  very 
greatly  to  respect  him.  I  can 
see  his  sympathetic  as  well  as 
his  objectionable  side.  One 
needs  sympathy,  which  does¬ 
n’t  mean  sentiment.  Hagiog¬ 
raphy  is  tedious.” 

And  is  Shaw  trying  to  take 
over  his  biography,  as  he  did 
the  others?  “I  am  in  control  in 
the  earlier  years,  but  when  he 
reaches  his  prime  in  the  next 
volume  1  allow  him  full  sail  to 
demonstrate  his  powers.  But  I 
always  keep  Sonny  in  mind, 
and  the  subversive  efforts  he 
had.  I  would  like  this  book  to 
give  heart  to  those  who  feel 
they  were  dealt  a  bad  hand  in 
life.  It  could  not  be  worse  than 
Shaw’s.  He  is  a  kind  of  patron 
saint  of  the  lonely  and  the 


misfits,  who  can  give  such 
people  courage.” 

.Holroyd  himself  made  a 
somewhat  rocky  start  on  the 
road  to  becoming  perhaps  the 
leading  biographer  of  the  day. 
An  only  child  of  divorced 
parents,  half  Swedish  and 
part-Irish,  he  was  largely 
brought  up  by  grandparents 
and  was  frequently  sum¬ 
moned  abroad  to  meet  un¬ 
known  step-parents:  “Every 
holiday  I  seemed  to  have  a 
new  one.”  He  turned  to  books 
early  on  and  became  addicted 
to  Conan  Doyle  adventure 
stories.  “In  books,  unlike  life, 
one  could  travel  without 
apprehension.  I  became  in¬ 
terested  in  other  people’s 
lives,  mainly  became  there 
was  more  going  on  in  them.” 

The  time  came  when  he 
took  the  step  further  into  other 
people’s  lives,  “like  an  actor 
assuming  a  part”.  But  he 
cannot,  he  says,  really  explain 
what  made  him  a  biographer. 
“I  bad  done  science  at  Eton 
and  1  wasn’t  any  good  at  that  I 
tried  law,  unsuccessfully.  1  was 
fortunate  to  find  biography, 
because  I  was  very  much 
adrift  in  my  twenties.” 

His  first,  an  uncommercial 
labour  of  love,  was  a  book  on 
Hugh  KingsmilL  He  sent  it  to 
16  publishers  and  when  it  at 
last  appeared,  it  was  to  the 
threat  of  a  libel  action.  By  then 
he  was  about  to  delve  into  the 
huge  cache  of  family  papers  on 
Lytton  Strachey,  offered  to 
him  by  Sirachey^s  brother, 
James.  He  bad  to  live  frugally 
on  an  advance  of  only  £50  and 
one  or  two  research  grants. 
When  the  first  volume  was 
ready,  James  Strachey  insisted 
on  delaying  publication  until 
the  second  was  written  and 
both  had  been  corrected  by  his 
exigent  sett 

It  was  a  discouraging  start: 
“The  marathon  runner  was 
met  at  the  tape  and  sent  back 
to  ran  the  course  again.”  But  a 
quarter  of  a  million  words 
later  the  biography  was  hailed 
as  a  spectacular  hit  and  his 
name  was  made.  Augustus 
John,  a  minor  character  in 
Strachey’s  life,  became  his 
next  subject. 

“Strachey  introduced  me  to 
Bloomsbury  and  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  world  of  personal  rela¬ 
tions.  John  sharpened  my 
visual  awareness  and  Shaw  is 
making  me  far  more  aware 
politically.  I  had  no  idea  when 
I  began  how  relevant  the 
causes  be  was  arguing  for  100 
years  ago  were  going  to  be¬ 
come  before  I  finished  . . .  the 
role  of  the  state,  censorship, 
Ireland,  subsidized  theatre, 
they  are  aD  now  being  debated 
afresh.” 

All  the  same,  the  toree- 


Mkhael  Holroyd:  his  only  computer  is  his  head  and  he  wrote  his  book  longhand  surround  ed  by  two  floors  of  Shaw  material 


decker  biography  beloved  of 
the  Victorians  has  long  been 
out  of  fashion.  Who  now  reads 
Moneypenny  and  Buckle's  life 
of  Disraeli  or  John  Morle/s 
Gladstone?  Holroyd  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Gilbert  have  the  multi¬ 
volume  field  pretty  much  to 
themselves.  “It's  not  just 
length  that  has  changed  in 
biography,  it’s  method.  The 
old  'Life  and  Letters’  has  been 
superseded  by  publication  of 
letters  in  their  own  right  And, 
of  course,  the  whole  range  of 
human  experience  is  now 
acceptable  as  material  for  the 
biographer.” 


On  the  matter  of  drawing  all 
veils  aside,  Holroyd  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  “The  living 
need  protection.  The  dead  are 
being  complimented  by  the 
very  feet  that  they  are  judged 
still  to  be  of  interest  and  use  to 
the  living  world.” 

Long  as  they  are,  Holroyd 
hopes  that  lus  books  are 
treated  as  books,  not  works  of 
reference.  “I  don’t  just  plod 
through  chronologically.  I  aim 
to  give  them  a  symphonic  sort 
of  structure.  There  are  motifs 
and  themes  which  are  brought  ■ 
back,  wife  variations.  And  a 


long  book  needs  to  have 
different  movements,  vari¬ 
ations  of  pace.  At  times  one 
must  change  gear  and  speed 
along.  The  reader  may  need  an 
outdoor  scene  at  this  point  or 
a  spin  in  fee  car.  Sometimes  I 
get  h  wrong  and  lose  my  way 
in  a  section.  More  than  once  I 
have  had  to  tear  up  50  pages 
which  have  got  stuck.” 

Holroyd  looks  forward  wife 
mixed  feelings  to  the  dram¬ 
banging  of  fee  next  few  weeks 
and  likes  to  recall  wryly  what 
happened  to  him  in  New  York 
while  giving  a  literary  lecture 
to  an  absolutely  empty  halL 


“Half-way  through,  somebody 
did  look  in.  I  turned  my  full 
enthusiasm  upon  him  and, 
seeing  the  madness  of  fee 
scene,  the  poor  man  fled  in 
terror." 

Such  is.  or  was,  the  literary 
life.  It  is  unlikely  to  be 
repeated  when  Holroyd  gives 
his  lectures  on  Shaw  at  fee 
New  York  Public  Library.  For 
a  man  with  several  laps  more 
to  go,  he  seems  remarkably 
fresh,  spruce  and  by  no  means 
short  of  wind. 

Bernard  Shaw  by  Michael 
Holroyd  is  published  on  Thurs¬ 
day  by  Chauo  &  Windus  (£16). 


Whose  life  is  it  to  publish  anyway? 


THE  ARTS  PAGE  ON  MONDAY 


What’s  the  real 
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Is  fee  biographer  a  rogue? 
Cloaked  wife  qualifications 
and  carrying  a  tag  that  con¬ 
tains  fee  tools  of  his  trade  —  a 
magnifying  glass,  a  notebook, 
and,  probably,  a  scalpel  —  be 
arrives  on  fee  doorstep  of  only 
one  type  of  person:  fee 
famous. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  i£  but 
when,  he  (or  she)  will  appear, 
knock  on  fee  door  and  wait  to 
.be  invited  in.  But  who,  or 
^  what,  is  standing  there?  The 

~ Katherine  Stephen  unhelpful  answer,  from  recent 

evidence,  is:  it  depends. 

Unauthorized  biography  — 
the  exposition  of  a  person’s 


difference 
between  an 
authorized  and 
unauthorized 
biography? 
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PEZC0LLER 

FOUNDATION, 

TRENTO 

INTERNATIONAL 
PRIZE  FOR  MEDICINE 

150,000  dollars. 


Professor  Vincent  de  Vita,  Director  of  the 
American  Institiute  for  Cancer  Research, 
will  receive  the  Pezcoller  1988  Prize  in 

.  Trento  today,  in  recognition  of  the  great 

importance  of  his  discoveries  in  the  Reids  of 
chemotherapy  and  malignant  lymphomas, 
and,  more  generally,  for  his  encouragement 
and  guidance  in  the  field  of  oncology.  The 
Pezcoller  Foundation  would  like  to  thank 
the  Cassa  di  Risparmio  di  Trento  e 
.  Rovereto,  sponsors  of  the  prize,  and  the 
European  school  of  oncology,  for  organizing 
the  scientific  facilities. 


life  without  fee  permission  or 
co-operation  of  fee  subject  or 
fee  subject's  estate  —  has 
become  big,  and  very  controv¬ 
ersial.  business.  Headlines 
scream  of  the  “second 
assassination”  of  John 
Lennon,  as  Albert  Goldman’s 
scandal-ridden  version  of  fee 
former  Beatle's  life  arrives  in 
fee  shops  —  an  example  of  fee 
nightmarish  possibilities  of 
unauthorized  biography.  But 
can  unauthorized  biography 
be  justified,  in  virtually  what¬ 
ever  form,  as  a  part  of  a  search 
for  truth?  . 

“I  think  I  have  borne  all  fee 
exploitation  and  loss  of  pri¬ 
vacy  I  can  possibly  bear  in  a 
single  lifetime,”  wrote  fee 
reclusive  American  author 
J.D.  Salinger,  in  a  letter  that 
virtually  begged  Ian  Hamilton 
to  desist  wife  inquiries  into 
his  life  for  a  planned 
biography. 

That  letter  made  Hamilton 
pause,  but  only  pause.  He 
went  ahead,  and  after  three 
years  of  research  and  two 
years  ofbattle  in  the  American 
courts  wife  Salinger,  his  biog¬ 
raphy,  In  Search  of  J  D 
Salinger ,  is  published  in 
Britain  on  September  19 
(Heinemann,  £12.95). 

Hamilton  believed  Salinger, 
despite  not  publishing  a  word 
or  speaking  to  the  press  for 
more  than  20  years,  remained 
a  legitimate  subject.  After  all* 
Salinger  had  created  a  public 
identity  for  himself  by  writing 
a  novel.  The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye. ,  that  became  an  American 
classic  in  the  1950s.  He  was 
fair,  a  very  interesting  game. 

“Salinger  is  interesting  to 
me  because  he’s  a  recluse.” 
Hamilton  says.  “If  I  hadnT 
had  opposition  I  wouldn't 
have  been  interested  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  book.” 

And  yet,  he  also  admits, 
emerging  from  a  barrage  of 
criticism  and  the  process  of  re¬ 
writing  fee  biography  twice 
after  court  rulings:  “If  I’d 
known  then  what  I  know  now, 

I  never  would  have  started  iL” 


Hamilton  took  on  the  extra 
risk  of  writing  a  biography  of 
an  author  who  is  still  alive.  He 
had  to  cope  wife  the  wrath  of 
someone  who  believed  he 
owned  the  contents  of  letters 
he  had  written  decades  before 
that  had  somehow  got  into  fee 
archives  of  public  libraries. 

Salinger  succeeded  through 
fee  courts  in  preventing 
Hamilton  from  quoting,  or 
even  paraphrasing,  his  letters 
—  to  fee  concern  of  biog¬ 
raphers  who  wonder  how  the 
Salinger  decision,  citing  copy¬ 
right  law,  will  affect  future 


inger  is  the  most  heightened 
and  dramatic  confrontation  in 
recent  years  between  a  literary 
biographer  and  his  subject 
Many  biographers  waft,  tact¬ 
fully  or  realistically,  until  their 
subject  has  died:  they  then 
have  only  fee  subject’s  estate, 
not  the  cornered  creature  him¬ 
self  wife  which  to  deal. 

It  is  here,  in  recent  years, 
that  the  sometimes  artificial 
distinction  in  status  between 
authorized  and  unauthorized 
biographies  has  taken  place. 
Very  frequently  a  biography  is 
a  result  of  a  hybrid  arrange- 
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works.  Already,  as  a  result  of 
the  Salinger  precedent,  the 
distribution  in  the  United 
States  of  a  biography  of  the 
founder  of  Scientology,  Bare¬ 
faced  Messiah:  The  True  Story 
ofL.  Ron  Hubbard  by  Russell 
Miller,  has  beat  halted,  pend¬ 
ing  a  decision  in  fee  New  York 
appeals  court. 

According  to  solicitor  Mich¬ 
ael  Rubinstein,  a  case  similar 
to  feat  brought  by  Salinger  in  a 
British  court  today  would 
have  every  chance  of  the  same 
result. 

Hamilton's  battle  wife  Sal¬ 


4l  think  I 
have  borne 
all  the 
exploitation 
and  loss 
of  privacy 
lean 
possibly 
bear  in 
a  single 
lifetime  ^ 

J.D.  SALINGER 

(pictured  at  the  time 

of  writing  The 
Catcher  in  the  Ryej 


merit  instead  of  complete 
“authorization”,  some  help  is 
given  by  fee  estate  and  much 
of  the  biographer's  indepen¬ 
dence  is  preserved. 

Yef  fee  executors  of  fee 
estates  of  biographical  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  known  to 
imply  loudly  that  only  those 
biographies  which  receive 
their  co-operation  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  suitable.  Sometimes 
they  may  be  right. 

The  executors  of  fee  estate 
of  Sylvia  Plafe  protested  at 
length  when  Linda  Wagner 
Martin,  an  American  aca¬ 


demic.  wrote  an  unauthorized 
biography  of  fee  poet  (pub¬ 
lished  in  early  1988)  from  a 
.  feminist  viewpoint  There  was 
very  little  they  could  do  to 
stop  fee  book.  But  in  this 
instance,  fee  estate  can  look 
forward  to  some  compensa¬ 
tion  when  a  biography  of  Plafe 
by  Anne  Stevenson,  written 
wife  fee  co-operation  of  fee 
-  estate,  is  published  this 
autumn. 

“I’m  very  suspicious  when¬ 
ever  I  see  tire  word  ‘au¬ 
thorized’,”  says  Humphrey 
Carpenter,  biographer  of 
W.H.  Auden  and  Ezra  Pound. 
“It  means  that  fee  book  is 
supposed  to  represent  some 
sort  of  official  view  —  which 
usually  means  a  literary  exec¬ 
utor  has  been  looking  over  fee 
shoulder  of  fee  writer.” 

So  the  unauthorized  biog¬ 
raphy,  though  often  feared, 
may  be  written  out  of  a 
genuine  desire  for  objectivity 
and  thoroughness,  rather  than 
the  mere  wish  to  expose  all  the 
faults  of  the  subject 

Peter  Ackroyd’s  biography 
of  T.S.  Eliot  which  won  the 
Whitbread  Prize  in  1984, 
marked  a  new  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  an  independently 
researched  biography.  At  fee 
time,  Ackroyd  said  that  the 
lack  of  authorization  gave  him 
“more  freedom  of  manoeu¬ 
vre”.  However,  Ackroyd  now 
feels  that  authorization  is,  in 
itself;  neither  good  nor  bad. 
The  quality  of  any  biography 
in  the  end  simply  “depends 
upon  the  skill  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher,  the  skill  of  the  writer.” 

So  when  a  biographer  ar¬ 
rives  on  fee  doorstep  of 
someone  who  lives  in  the 
House  of  Fame,  what  can, 
what  should,  be  done?  There 
is  only  one  sure  measure  of 
preventing  an  encounter,  as 
perhaps  J.D.  Salinger  now  re¬ 
alizes:  never  move  there  in  the 
first  place.  Failing  that,  it 
might  be  an  idea  to  assess  the 
biographer’s  character:  in 
other  words,  find  out  thestory 
of  Aft  life. 


Anticipation  runs 
high  for  Verdi’s 
Falstaff,  directed 
by  Peter  Stein 
fortheWNO. 
John  Higgins 
reports 
from  Cardiff 
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From  box 
office  to 
confession 

“Let’s  toss  in  the  Bible,”  said  toe 
director.  The  familiar  proWeras  of 
translating  a  good  book  to  toe 
screen  can  take  a  pecnliar  tom 
when  ft  comes  to  putting  The  Good 
Book  into  a  film. 

This  was  dearly  shown  by  two 
vary  different  Ehn  programmes 
tost  night,  toe  Sooth  Bank  Special, 
Scorsese  -  The  Last  Temptation  of 
Christ  (ITV)  and  Tie  Incredibly 
Strange  Film  Show  (Channel  4), 
which  was  the  last  of  the  series  of 
temptations  for  Jonathan  Ross  in 
dm  cnltaral  deserts  and  oases  erf 
Hollywood  exploitation  movie¬ 
making. 

The  director  who  had  confessed 
to  “tossing”  toe  Bible  into  one  of 
his  films  was  not,  however,  Ameri¬ 
ca's  greatest  working  director,  toe 
master  of  the  moving  camera  and 
the  current  butt  of  the  braying 
religions  minority,  Martin 

Scorsese.  It  was  that  devotee  of  the 
fixed  camera  and  catt  director  of 
Vixen,  Super  Vixens,  Beyond  the 
Valley  of  the  Dolls,  Beyond  the 
Valley  of  the  VUm  Vixens  and 
many  other  "bnxotic”  devotions  to 
“boxomus  maximus”,  ■  Rnss 
Meyer. 

|  TELEVISION 

Not  that  Meyer  has  not  been 
described  as  America’s  greatest 
director  and  attacked  by  the  head 
of  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature, 
who  took  his  nose  out  of  his  good 
books  long  enough  to  declare  that 
—  more  than  anyone  in  his  time  — 
Meyer  was  responsible  for  toe 
decay'  of  values  in  American 
society;  He  certainly  displayed  to 
Meyer  a  decay  of  certain  Ameri¬ 
can  valaes  with  his  militarist 
disci  pUnarianism  which  even  for¬ 
bids  sex  between  those  on  his  sets. 

Using  the  Bible  not  to  cloak  toe 
exploitation  of  an  over-expanded 
chest  but  to  make  a  serious 
regions  film,  Scorsese  has  not, 
surprisingly,  come  in  for  even 
more  flak -though  essentially  his 
film  is  a  version  of  Kazantzakis’s 
humanistic  novel.  The  filmed 
interview  with  Scorsese  was  shot 
before  toe  ballyhoo  had  reached 
its  peak,  so  instead  of  being 
sidetracked  into  blasphemy  ft  was 
low-key,  interesting  and  intel¬ 
ligent 

Bring  reluctant  to  judge  what  I 
have  not  seen  (unlike  many  critics 
of  the  film),  I  cannot  comment  on 
the  scheduled  live  discussion  after¬ 
wards  —  or  indeed  on  the  dips 
from  toe  film.  The  press  rough  cot 
of  the  programme  was  almost 
pitch  black  and  inaudible,  though  I 
thought  I  heard  Willem  Dafoe's 
colloquial  Christ  declare  with 
appropriate  irony,  “I  am  the  saint 
of  blasphemy.” 

Andrew  Hislop 


The  shape  of  things  to  tome?  Jean-Mkhd  Jarre’s  breathtaking  concert  of  laser  beams  and  music  lights  op  the  sky  and  riser  in  Lyon  in  1986 


Alan  Franks 
explains  why  the 
French  composer’s 
proposed  London 
laser  spectacular 
is  in  the  dock 

Nothing  but  the  most 
gargantuan  backdrop 
would  suffice  for  an 
argument  about  the 
work  of  French  com¬ 
poser  and  eventist  Jean-Michd 
Jane.  In  the  past  two  yearn  he  has 
had  to  contend  with  the  civic 
dismay  of  downtown  Houston 
and  a  Lyons  in  the  throes  of  a 
papal*  visit  Now  it  is  toe  turn  of 
London's  Docklands  to  host  a 
controversy  which  this  weekend, 
with  his  planned  megashow  just 
14  days  away,  is  generating  more 
son  than  lumibre. 

Jarre  and  his  team  of  neatly  200 
compatriots  intend  to  stage,  quite 
simply,  the  biggest  concert  of 
music  and  light  effects  ever  held  in 
this  country,  a  fortnight  today. 
More  than  100,000  spectators  are 
expected  to  attend  in  a  specially 
constructed  scaffold  auditorium 
on  the  north  wharf  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Dock.  More  significantly, 
figures  of  up  to  two  million  are 
being  mentioned  as  the  likely 
number  of  spectators  who  will 
flock  to  this  part  of  east  London  to 
see  the  fireworks,  laser  beams, 
whitewashed  warehouse  sides, 
derelict  cranes  and  the  sky  itself 
dance  to  toe  composer's  tune. 

Whole  roads  will  be  sealed  off 
whole  parks  given  over  to  giant 
screenings,  whole  radio  stations  to 
live  broadcasts,  whole  tower 
blocks  packed  with  noses  against 
the  window  panes  for  a  two-hour 
pyrotechnic  spectacular  which,  if 
you  believe  the  organizers'  projec¬ 
tions,  will  make  Pink  Floyd  look 
like  a  handful  of  sparklers. 

Or  will  it?  Two  days  ago  the 
entire  ethereal  venture,  which  has 
taken  two  years  to  plan,  came  face 
to  face  with  the  earthly  powers  of 
the  local  council,  Newham.  Still 
unconvinced  that  questions  of 
safety,  particularly  those  relating 
to  fire  risk,  have  been  properly 
answered,  the  authority's  environ¬ 
ment  and  planning  committee 
decided  on  Thursday  evening  that 
it  would  shelve  the  crucial  de¬ 
cision  on  whether  it  will  grant  an 
entertainment  licence.  It  meets' 
again  on  Monday  evening  to  vote 
on  the  matter. 

It  has  been  a  bizarre  few  days, 
with  the  demonically  energetic 
Jarre,  his  mind  on  higher  things, 
becoming  enmeshed  in  the  nec¬ 
essary  bureaucracy  of  the  town 
hall  The  LDDC  (London  Dock¬ 
lands  Development  Corporation), 
which  owns  the  land,  has  already 
given  the  go-ahead  in  principle, 
but  its  licence  is  itself  conditional 


on  the  granting  of  permission  by 
the  council.  That  permission  in 
turn  will  be  influenced  by  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  which  has 
expressed  serious  concern  about 
the  safety  hazards  of  having  so 
many  people  assembled  in  an  area 
which  has  never  before  known 
such  a  mass.  Heavenly  concepts  of 
light  and  harmony  are  having  to 
temper  themselves  with  such 
mundane  words  as  access  and 
egress. 

It  was  not  until  late  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  that  the  show's 
promoters.  Rod  Gunner  Enter¬ 
prises,  rushed  a  174-page  docu¬ 
ment  designed  to  allay  the 
authority's  fears,  round  to  the 
council  offices.  It  was  this  elev¬ 
enth  hour  development  which 
made  the  committee  members  (20 
Labour,  one  SDP),  vote  them¬ 
selves  more  time  to  think. 

If  all  this  seems  to  have  come 
disturbingly  late  in  the  day  for  a 
project  which  has  been  under 
discussion  between  Newham  and 
Gunner  Enterprises  for  more  than 
18  months,  the  organization's 
marketing  director,  David 
Heartfield,  explains  that  they  are 
in  the  proverbial  no-win  situation:  ■ 
"The  council  only  communicated 
a  foil  list  of  points  on  which  they 


needed  to  be  satisfied  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2y  even  though  we've  worked 
with  the  safety  officers  all  the  way 
through,  if  we  give  back  answers 
in  a  rush,  we  stand  accused  of 
skimping  the  issues;  if  we  take  the 
lime  we  need  to  give  a  detailed, 
explanation  of  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  and  precautions,  we  are 
told  that  it  cannot  be  considered  in 
time.” 

Either  way,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire. 
Most  of  the  tickets,  at  £12.50  a 
head,  have  been  sold,  as  have  the 
10,000  allocated  at  discount  rates 
for  sale  through  the  council  itself. 
Celebrities  expected  to  attend 
include  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Madame  Mitterrand  and  Jacques 
Chirac. 

Free  buses  are  being  provided  to 
and  from  five  large  car-parking 
areas,  and  extra  public  transport 
services  are  being  laid  on  to  take 
the  crowds  back  home  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening.  Twelve  barges  are 
being  assembled  into  a  water¬ 
borne  stage  of  such  magnitude 
that,  for  a  while,  it  looked  as; 
though  it  technically  constituted 
an  ocean-going  vessel  and  would 
have  to  be  manned  by  a  captain 
and  crew. 

On  the  wharf  it  could  be  the 
Year  of  the  French,  as  Jarre's 


highly  sophisticated  team. point 
their  fingers  around  the  sky  and 
the  dockscape  with  huge,  cam¬ 
paigning  arcs.  Ooser  to,  it  is  a 
high-tech  Babel  of  portable  phones 
‘and  makeshift  offices.  A  French 
woman,  Anne,  with  a  Polish 
surname,  Slizevwicz,  who  is  in 
charge  of  technical  management, 
says  that  the  problems  are  nothing 
new:  "We  had  them  in  America, 
we  have  had  them  in  France.  It  is* 
not  possible  to  arrange  something 
of  this  size  without  such  diffi¬ 
culties.  But  always  we  have  over¬ 
come  them,  and  we  will  do  so 
here” 

According  to  an  Irish 
woman.  Fiona,  with  a 
French  surname,  De 
Montaignac,  who  is 
Jarre’s  personal  assis¬ 
tant,  the  composer  is  not  even 
contemplating  the  possibility  of 
the  concert  being  cancelled.  The 
mere  question  receives  a  Gallic, 
Gaelic  shrug. 

Rod  Gunner  himself  a  42-year- 
old  who  started  as  an  accountant 
with  the  Robert  Stigwood  Org-. 
anisation,  seems  to  have  done  his 
homework  meticulously.  “One  of 
the  ironic  things  about  all  this,”  he 
says,  “is  that  people  hear  the  word 
‘concert’  and  they  assume  the 


worst  with  images  of  violence  and 
aggression,  not  just  among  the 
audience  but  in  the  music  itself  - 
With  Jane,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  troth.” 

The  music  for  the  planned 
spectacular  is  entitled  “Destina¬ 
tion  Docklands”  and  is  an  evoca¬ 
tion  of  the  area’s  story  of 
development  decline  and,  of 
course,  regeneration.  The  theme  is 
possibly  even  more  apt  than  the 
audience  will  know,  for  that] 
destination  is  a  highly  sensitive 
topic.  There  are  those  in  Newham, 
as  in  toe  neighbouring  borough  of 
Tower  Hamlets,  who  resented  the 
coming  of  the  LDDC,  and  believe 
that  the  area  will  not  revert  to  the' 
control  of  the  town  halls  after  the 
Docklands  Enterprise  Zone  ceases 
to  exist  in  1992. 

They  see  projects  like  toe  Jarre 
spectacular  as  a  further  intrusion 
of  yuppie  venturism  on  their 
domain.  At  the  same  time  they 
accept  that  it  would  damage  the 
borough's  image,  and  future  finan¬ 
cial  potential,  to  pass  up  the 
chance  of  hosting  an  event  of  such 
high  profile.  While  fire  safety  and 
crowd  management  will  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  committee's 
collective  mind  on  Monday  night, 
this  other  dilemma  will  not  be  so 
far  behind. 


THE  TIMES 
ARTS  DIARY 

Octopus  in  I 
deep  water? 

The  man  who  published  Spy- , 
catcher  for  Heinemann  has  re-; 
signed  in  protest  from  the  top  job  * 
at  Seeker  &  Warburg.  David , 
Godwin  says  he  left  after  Octopus, . 
Seeker’s  parent  company,  asked; 
him  to  farther  trim  his  already  - 
reduced  staff  of  12.  His  departure.' 
should  be  giving  Octopus  some- 
headaches.  So  rapid  are  the  com.  , 
ings  and  goings  in  publishing  these; 
days  that  many  authors  now  insert  * 
editor  clauses  into  their  contracts.' 

I  undertand  that  Jim  Grice,  Ian- 
Jack,  and  Peter  Hennessey,  toi 
name  but  three,  all  specifically;, 
name  Godwin  as  their  editor. 

Cut  to  the  quick  : 

The  opening  of  the  Museum  of  the  7 
Moving  Image  on  the  South  Bank  , 
next  week  has  ironically  shown  * 
how  violable  celluloid  remains.  ’ 
Eight  years  ago  Elizabeth  Sussex : 
completed  a  film  documentary 
about  the  National  Rim  Archive. 
Twentieth  Century  Treasure  Trove  : 
was  immediately  acknowledged 
by  critics  as  a  masterpiece.  To  * 
mark  the  museum’s  opening,- 
BBC2  is  repeating  it  tonight,  but ", 
with  new  material  and  lengthy  ^ 
cuts.  Sussex,  horrified,  has  been, 
fighting  for  permission  to  view  the  3 
re-editing  and  to  ensure  that  a  ^ 
credit  disassociates  her  from  it. 
"This  could  only  happen  to  a 
film,”  she  said  “No  one  would  . 
think  of  tampering  with  a  work  of  • 
literature” 

•  Thanks  to  a  bit  of  quick 
thinking,  toe  National  Theatre 
will  next  week  stage  a  premiere  of ; 
a  new  work  by  Shannon  Mac-  ’ 
donald,  much  acclaimed  author  of  ’ 
When  I  Was  A  Girt  I  Used  to  - 
Scream  and  Shout.  The  new  work,  t 
When  We  Were  Women ,  has  been 


Macdonald  and  Rodgers 


produced  by  the  National's  studio  ; 
theatre,  where  it  played  to  invited  • 
audiences  twice  in  July.  It  arrives 
at  the  Cottesloe  thanks  to  Anton  - 
Rodgers's  midden  departure  from  - 
John  Osborne's  version  of  Strind-; 
.berg’s  The  Father. 

Beware  Greeks. . . 

Glenda  Jackson  is  regretting  a 
spur  of  the  moment  remark  made  . 
in  Athens  the  other  week.  Asked  if 
she  might  be  interested  in 
performing  Medea  in  Greece  she 
replied:  "What  an  interesting . 
idea.”  She  thought  no  more  about  - 
it  until  this  week,  when  at  a  major 
press  conference  in  Athens  it  was 
announced  she  would  be  starring 
in  an  open  air  production. 

Andrew  Billen: 
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take  prizes 


David  Robinson  with 
a  round-up  of  the 
Venice  Film  Festival 

Film  festival  juries  of  the  1980s 
increasingly  race  the  problem  of 
having  more  prizes  to  award  than 
films  to  deserve  them.  It  was 
certainly  the  case  at  Cannes  this 
year,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Venice 
Festival  —  where  the  problem  is 
aggravated  since  no  film  may 
receive  more  than  one  award  —  it 
seemed  that  there  were  only  three 
remotely  possible  candidates  for 
the  main  prizes. 

While  everyone  agreed  that 
Ermanno  Olmi’s  Legend  of  the 
Holy  Dnnker  was  far  from 
representing  his  best  work,  it 
finally  emerged  as  the  main  prize 
winner.  Thco  Angelopoulos' 
Landscape  in  the  Clouds  was 
dearly  a  more  ambitious  and 
more  successfully  realized 
film,  and  took  the  Silver  Lion. 

The  third  significant  contender 
was  The  Camp  at  Thiaroye, 
written  and  directed  by  the  father 
of  African  cinema,  Ousmane 
Sembene,  in  collaboration  with 
Thicmo  Faty  Sow.  Sembene  is  a 
remarkable  personality.  Born  in 
Senegal  in  1923,  he  started  life  as  a 
fisherman  like  the  rest  of  his 
family.  An  adventurous  lad,  he 
progressed  to  bricklayer  and  me¬ 
chanic  and,  in  1942,  joined  the 
Free  French  Army. 

Landing  up  in  France  after  the 
war,  he  became  a  docker  in 
Marseilles.  Self-education  went 
hand  in  hand  with  trade  union 
activities,  and  he  became  general 
secretary  of  the  Union  of  Black 
Workers  in  France.  At  33  he 
published  his  first  novel.  The 
Black  Docker ;  and  made  a  career 


Black  bloodshed:  a  scene  from  Camp  at  Thiaroye,  a  true  horror  story 

as  a  writer,  until  the  1960s,  when 
he  realized  that  films  were  a  more 
effective  way  of  reaching  a  popula¬ 


tion  still  80  per  cent  illiterate. 

The  Camp  at  Thiaroye  is  his 
fifth  and  most  ambitious  feature. 
Set  in  an  army  transit  camp  in 
Dakar  in  1943.  it  recreates  a  true 
incident.  A  regiment  of  black 
soldiers  is  repatriated  after  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  Free  French.  Having 
seen  the  world  and  fought  along¬ 
side  the  whites,  they  have  fto 
longer  either  fear  or  respect  for 
their  colonial  masters. 


The  French  authorities  never¬ 
theless  strive  to  restore  the  status 
quo  ante.  Growing  hostility  comes 
to  a  head  when  the  army  tries  to 
cut  the  money  due  to  the  black 
soldiers  by  half.  In  response  to  the 
mutiny  which  follows,  the  army 
promises  to  rectify  matters,  but 
instead  sends  in  a  battery  of  tanks 
to  raise  the  camp,  and  kills  its 
inmates. 

Primarily  made  for  an  African 
audience,  the  film  is  direct  and 
dear  in  its  narrative,  enlivened 
with  comedy  and  strongly  marked 


THE  AWARDS- 


Golden  Lion 

The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Drinker 
(Ermanno  Olmi,  Italy) 

Stiver  Lion 

Landscape  in  the  Oouds  (Theo 
Angelopoulos,  Greece) 

Special  Prize  of  the  Jury 
The  Camp  at  Thiaroye 
(Sembene  and  Sow,  Senegal) 

Best  Actor 

Don  Amecfte  ( Things  Change, 

Best  Actress 

Isabelle  Huppert  {Line  affaire  de 
femmes,  France) 

Shirley  MacLaine  (Madame 
Sousatzka,  GB) 

Best  Director 

Theo  Angelopoulos  (Landscape 
in  the  Clouds) 

Best  Script 

Pedro  AlmodOvar  (Women  on 
the  Edge  of  Nervous  Breakdown, 
Spain) 

Best  Photography 

VadjmYusov  (The  Black  Monk, 
USSH) 

Best  Art  Direction 

Burning  Secrof(GB) 

Best  Musical  Score 

A  Very  Ok!  Man  with  Enormous 
Wings  (italy/Cuba) 

characters,  simply  determined  to 
sustain  the  national  memory. 

A  striking  factor  in  this  year's 
crop  of  films  is  the  high  propor-  ; 
lion  of  literary  adaptations:  13  of 
the  22  films  in  competition  are 
from  authors  ranging  from  Che- 
kov  and  Dickens  to  Joseph  Roth. 
A  British  first-time  feature  direc¬ 
tor.  Andrew  Birkin.  adapts  Stefan 
Zweig’s  The  Burning  Secret,  which 
took  the  Festival  Prize  for  An 
Direction,  as  well  as  a  special 
mention  for  the  child  actor  in  the 
film,  12-year-old  David  Eberts. 


Rise  and  fall  in  the  wicked  city 


Sydney,  fast  supplanting  New 
York  as  the  El  Dorado  of  depra¬ 
ved  glamour,  gives  Stephen  Sewell 
the  setting  for  a  play  suggesting  a 
collaboration  between  Raymond 
Chandler  and  Claudel. 

Dreams  In  An  Empty  City  is  a 
spiritual  thriller  that  wades  into 
the  moral  quagmire  of  world  fin¬ 
ance  while  raising  a  last-ditch  app¬ 
eal  to  Christianity.  As  a  thriller,  it 
notably  omits  the  figure  of  the  cni- 
sading  private  eye:  in  his  place 
there  is  an  ex-pricst,  a  moral  hero 
who  exerts  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  events. 

If  this  sabotages  plot,  it  also  ref¬ 
lects  the  author’s  bleak  appraisal 


THEATRE 

Dreams  in  an 
Empty  City 
Lyric,  Hammersmith 

of  the  power  of  virtue.  The  virt¬ 
uous  are  impotent.  Where  the 
piece  springs  corrosively  to  life  is 
with  characters  who  occupy  a 
spectrum  from  outright  villainy  to 
the  most  Byzantine  forms  of 
compromise. 

The  plot  turns  on  toe  operations 


of  a  gangster-tycoon  who  runs  up 
SO  big  a  loan  on  his  worthless  ven¬ 
tures  as  to  drag  the  whole  econ¬ 
omy  into  a  black  hole.  To  save 
themselves  from  collapse,  his  ban¬ 
kers  and  business  advisers  also 
turn  to  crime,  beginning  with  em¬ 
bezzlement  and  fraud  and  procee¬ 
ding  through  torture  and  murder 
to  a  financial  Armageddon. 

Sewell  delivers  this  warning 
fable  in  brief,  dislocated  scenes, 
which  certainly  spread  the  web 
over  a  wide  range  of  culpable  par¬ 
ties  but  which  take  almost  half  the 
playing  time  to  fit  together.  When 
they  do  come  into  focus,  they  res¬ 
olve  into  a  highly-charged  conflict 


between  three  brilliantly  perfor¬ 
med  characters:  Warwick  Moss's 
t1  criminal  chutz¬ 

pah,  Philip  Madoc’s  super-civili¬ 
zed  underwriter  and  William 
Hootkins  as  an  Honest  Joe  floor 
manager  exiled  from  New  York 
lor  attempting  i0  expose  office  tax 
evasion. 

Hack's  production,  set  by 
voytek  in  a  technological  Baby- 
Jf";  Piece  at  its  own  epic 

valuation.  This  does  not  save  it 
from  periodic  collapse  into  por¬ 
tentous  bathos,  but  the  spectacle  is 
courageous. 

Irving  Wardle 


1 
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“Why  should  I  worry  about 
^  oil  running  out? 

I  won’t  he  around V 


Fortunately,  fbrourcMdrenjssake,few  people 
have  such  a  selfish  attitude  to  the  fixture. 

But  a  lot  of  people  do  think  that  as  it  won’t  be 
their  problem,  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about 

Alternatives  to  fossil  fuels  will  be  found,  they 
think.  Well,  we’d  better  hurry  up. 


supplies  of  oil  will  dry  up,  but  around  60  years  is 
the  most  optimistic  view.  Of  course  Britain  is 
lucky  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  coal,  but  that  will  be  used 


iply  instead  of  oil  to  make  replacement 


Wind  power  Wave  power.  Solar  power  Tidal 


power. 


electricity  Generally,  the  cost  ofhamessing  their 
power  is  huge. 

However,  there  is  a  more  practical,  reliable 
and  economical  way  of  ensuring  electricity  for 
the  future. 

And  that  is  through  nudear  energy. 

It’s  not  a  new  idea,  of  course.  We’ve  been  using 
nudear  electricity  for  the  last  30  years. 

In  fact,  it  now  accounts  for  around  20%  of 
Britain's  electricity  production.  And  it’s  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  safest  ways  to  produce  electricity  we 
know  for  the  future. 

‘  What’s  more,  world  supplies  of  uranium  are 
estimated  to  last  for  hundreds  ofyears,  which  will 
give  us  more  than  enough  time  to  develop 
2tematives  if  we  need  to. 

So,  while  some  people  might  not  care  about 
their  children’s  future. 

We  do 

Nudear  electricity  is  a  large  subject,  so  much 
so  it  is  impossible  to  cover  every  aspect  in  one 
advertisement 

If  you  have  any  concerns,  or  would 


simply  like  to  know  more,  ring  0272217333 
for  your  free  information  pack  or  write  to  Ian 
Shepherd  at  Nudear  Electricity,  22  Buckingham 
Gate,  London  SW1E  6LB. 


But  I  will 
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ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL  Ol’HEN  ELIZABETH  H  \LL 


Summerscope 

MOZART:  COS  FwiTUTTC  Opm  frctorr  teuton  SMonM*  M 
DanW  iceMuctor)  Dna  FMren  lonacm)  Dmo  Rogai  ptognn  i 
RETURNS  ONLY’  Opera  Fjcbiv  London  SmtoraawSSC 


CG  01-63S889I 


’ .  tOarrr— 8  pm  daily. 


BARBICAN 

Q-f"tcMu'idc(iiiWrrunaicO  br  rhe Corpo'align  gl  th*  Otrol  London 


MURRAY  PERAHIA 

performing  the  complete 
Beethoven  Piano  Concertos 

villi 

SIR  NEVILLE  MARRINER 

and  the 

Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 

ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL  7  JO  pm 

MONDAY  19  SEPTEMBER  (concerto  No  1  &  3) 
THURSDAY  22  SEPTEMBER  (concerto  No  2  &  4) 
THURSDAY  24  SEPTEMBER  (‘‘Emperor”) 

Ticket  prices;  £1650,  £14,  £12,  £10,  £S,  £6,  £450 

Booking:  01-928  3191  ResenrttuonsO  1-928  8600  Credit  Cads 

Sponsored  by  CITICORP  &  CITIBANK 


Cw&\  CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
*****  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL 
Wednesday  28  September  —  7  JO  pm 
DUKAS:  La  Peri 

MESSIAEN:  Tunmgalila  Symphony 

Conductor  MARK  ELDER 
PETER  DONOHOE,  piano 
CYNTHIA  MILLAR,  oodes  martraot 
£150,  £150,  £750,  £14  £L250,£I5UXJ  (01-928  3J  91)  CC  (01-928  B800) 
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WEDNESDAY  NEXT  14  SEPTEMBER  at  Z45  p  Jn. 

ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


B9  pvu 

lMj 
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WEDNESDAY  21  SEPTEMBER  at  245  pjn. 

THE  MUSIC  OF 

GEORGE  GERSHWIN 

Strike  op  the  Bond  Overture; 

- -  ■  I*  Bloc;  Variation*  m 
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March  No.  1 


THURSDAY  6th  OCTOBER  7.45 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 


BnadeBbog  CoMSMi  No3 

Water  Mask  Sate  - 

Oantet  COMVto  . 

TMETOUR  SEASONS  — 


—  BACH 
HANDEL 
MOZART 

vnvuxM 


Norman  Meadmore  Lid  presents  at  the  Barbican 

TUESDAY  13  SEPTEMBER  7.45pm 

JAZZ  ’N’  JOPLIN 

LONDON  RAGTIME  ORCHESTRA 

Recreating  the  authentic  sound  of  orchestral  ragtime  and 
jazz  from  ibe  turn  of  the  century  to  the  1920’s  featuring  the 
music  of  Scott  Joplin,  Jelly  Roll  Morton  and  A.J.  Fima 
£]]  £9 £7 £5  01-638  8891  (10-8  daily) 


FRIDAY  30  SEPTEMBER  at 745  pan. 

ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Mozart .THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO  OVERTURE 

Handel _ MUSIC  FOR  THE  R01AL  FIREWORKS 

Brack _ _ VK)UN  CONCERTO  No.  1  in  G  MINOR 

Beethoven _ _ SYMPHONY  Ne.fi  (PASTORAL) 

Conductor:  NICHOLAS  CLEOBURY 
HEDEKO  UDAGAWA  violin 
C6.W,  £8.50, 00.50,  £1150.  £14 


SUNDAY  16th  OCTOBER  7  JO 

HITS  FROM 
THE  SHOWS 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  JOHN  OWEN  EDWARDS 
Soprano:  MARILYN  HILL  SMITH 
Baritone:  PETER  MORRISON 
Excerpts  from  Thantcm  of  the  Opera',  ‘Cats’, 
•Les  MiseraMes’,  ‘West  Side  Stray’,  *Cbess\  ‘Evita’, 
‘Me  and  My  GirT,  *0101118  Line’,  ‘My  Far  Lady*, 
*lTK»g»«y&r.  *Kiss  me  Kate’  AND  MANY  MORE. 


FRIDAY  21st  OCTOBER  7.45 

n)  flcodarioD  with  ECO 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER 


WIGMORE  HALL  19, 21, 23  SEPT  at  730  pan. 

MESSIAEN  SERIES 

To  celebrate  die  composer’s  80th  birthday 

19  Sept  From  “Catalogue  d’oueaux” 

21  Sept;  From  “Catalogue  d'oisaua^ 

23  Scpc  “Vmgt  regards  sur  l*Enfant  Jesos” 

Carl-Axel  Dominique  piano 

for  foil  Jetab  pteaie  *c  pud 

WIGMORE  HALL 

AUTUMN  SERIES  CONCERTS 

SCHUBERT  —  MENDELSSOHN 

THE  CLASSICAL  ROMANTICS 


INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  MUSIC  SERIES 


LONDON  PIANOFORTE  SERIES 

Trb  01-935  2141  for  free  brochure,  or 
write  to  Wigmore  Hall 

Redactions  if  you  book  for  eight  concerts  or  more 


23  Concern  include: 

ENSEMBLE  AMADEUS  with  MURRAY  PERAHIA 
and  members  of  the  ALBAN  BERG  QUARTET  — 
—  BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  —  HAGEN  QUARTET— 
JU1LUARD  QUARTET  —  MELOS  QUARTET— 
MIKHAIL  PLETNEV—  ANDRAS  SCHIFF  — 
TAKACS  QUARTET  —  TOKYO  QUARTET 


WIGMORE  HALL 

SUNDAY  MORNING 
COFFEE  CONCERTS 

Sundays  at  11.30  am. 

Tickets  include  coftee/vhern  or  imar 
PHONE  01-935  2141  FOR  FREE 
COFFEE  CONCERTS  BROCHURE  OR 
WRITE  TO  WIGMORE  HALL 


Royal  Albert  Hall  22  July -17  September 


BBC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


TONIGHT  7J» 
ALL SEATS  SOLD 


ST.JOHN'S  SMITH  SQUARE 

Saturday  2tdi  &  Sunday  25th  September  at  7 JO  pm. 

ENGLISH  BACH  FESTIVAL 

Onecnr.  LimLdmdiOAE. 
pnaicuu  waged  praductiooi  of 

Cantata  BWV  211  (Coffee  Cantata) 

by  J.S.  BACH 

“DIDO  AND  AENEAS”  1698 

by  HENRY  PURCELL 

Della  Joa«.  Sandra  Dugdafc,  Sharon  Cooper, 

Angela  TumtalL  Join  Radi 

EngBsh  Bach  Festival  Baroque  Ensemble,  Singers  &  Dancers 
Condition  David  RoUou  Dneaw:  Tom  Hawkes 
£12,  £8,  £5.  £350laonia.  £1501  rroro  Bn  Office/CC  01-222  1061 
^■t^wcfcffadiiniiat 


London  Classical  Players 

10th  Anniversary  Concert 

Quulh  F%a^nli  Halj 

Thunday  29  September  at  7,45  pm 
BEETHOVEN:  Overture  Leonora  No.  3  SPOHR:  Symphony  No.  2 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9‘Qieai  C  Mmol' 

Conductor  ROGER  NORRINGTON 

£5.  £Ilf£13,£!550iOiilyi  Box  OfficeU1^28  3191  CC01-928 8800 
TOm  price  mdudes  a  lite  prc-ooocen  talk  given  by  Roga-  Noenngtou 


SUNDAY2  OCTOBER  at  Z30  pjn. 
CHOIR  OF 

KINGS  COLLEGE  CAMBRIDGE 

®  Handel _ _ _  ZADOK  THE  PRIEST 

Bach  ...«..........m«.......M.AlAGNlHC/lT 

Fanrc _ REQUIEM 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor  STEPHEN  CLEOBURY 

TIMOTHY  WILSON  counter  tenor 


050  £6501850 £11  0250 £13 50  from  Hal 


at  the  ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL 


w 


m 
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Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat  PROKOFIEV 


MONDAY  12  SEPT  IBM  id  KENSINGTON  TOWN  HALL 

ELECTRIC  PHOENIX 

TERRY  EDWARDS  Vo*  I  -  VI  TREVOR  W1SHART 

Rnt  performance  cS  compttir  eyefc: 

50  Vox  VI  b  3  BBC  comnnsscQ  and  a  worid  prenrior 


TUESDAY  13  SEPT  7J0  SCOTTISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

SIR  PETER 

MAXWELL  DAVIES  Symphony  No. « in  E  mince  Trauer'  HAYDN 
ROBIN  MILLER  Oboe  Concio  SIR  PETER  MAXWELL  DAVIES 
£4.50.  £3  ONLY  Symphony  No.  3  -Eimcs'  BEETHOVEN 

Pre-Prom  uk  by  Sr  Peter  Maawefl  Davies  6J5, 

Imncnal  CoUcw,  StudenB  Union,  SW7 


lyjjy 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Tharaday  15  SqUaubo  at  7.00  pm 

RECITAL 

by  the 

WESTMPCTER  ABBEY  CHOIR 

Martin  Mmy  QmchMlnrAndiew  rnTTinten  f>yn 
Wahon:  Brines:  Gtbbonx  Pmerit  Harrey:  Tavener 
Tldaetj:  (o  advance  Eoo  Abbey  Brn  Office,  27  Victoria 
Sneet  (222-20G1)  and  at  the  door  on  the  uibL 


Tchaikovsky  SYMPHONY  No  6  (PATHEIIQUQ 

STEUART  BEDFORD  Condnoor  JAMES  USNEY  piano 
£6.50.  £850, 00.50. 02.50,  £14.50 

by  DHL  bferauioaa]  (UK)  Ltd 


at  die  ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL 

Box  Office  Bl-928 3191 CC.  81-928  880B 


TOMORROW  at  130  p.m. 

(KM  HOOKED 
^ON  CLASSICS 

yWwi«iMy|t}»PiFmrTinfHnnbNinwnmPCm.<i»i9»r|ggIwtMrffpret^|f|(fanTfaiglpBfan 
HoolxdixClas^JninK^Tlinnth  The  Qawtt,  sad  Can't  Sap  The  Chaks 

ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC  BLACK  HOR^ 
POPS  ORCHESTRA 

IfPi®]  LOUK  CLAM  Coadnnr 

£6. 02-50,  £M.5ft  £1650 only 

Bonk  Pic 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT  14  SEPTEMBER  at  130  pan. 

THE  MUSIC  OF 

COLE  PORTER 


MONDAY  26th  SEPTEMBER  7  JO 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ' 
Conductor:  ANTHONY  INGUS  Rano:  PHILIP  MARTIN 
BAND  OF  THE  SCOTS  GUARDS 
Tbe  Slecpiag  Beaa^y*  W^tz,  *Siraii  Labe’  Suite, 
KanoCoDceztoao.lMardeMSa^eyTheNuttaackerSnte* 
Overture,  1812  (WITH  CANNON  &  MORTAR  EFFECTS) 


£450  £6  £750 £950  £1050  £12  £13-50  Emm  HiD 


SUNDAY  30th  OCTOBER  7.30 

GRAND  OPERA  NIGHT 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor  GRAHAM  THOMAS  NASH 
*  Three  Great  Stars 

_  Soprano:  MARILYN HILL  SMITH 

Tenon  PETER  BRONDER  Baritone:  JOHN  CASHMORE 
FANFARE  TRUMPETERS  FROM  THE  WELSH  GUARDS 
STEPHEN  JACKSON  SINGERS 

bain  Nabseco,  Grand  Cbonts  from  Aida,  Dnetfiron  The  Pegri 
Fishera,  ARIAS  AND  CHORUSES  hum  La  Bofeeme,  The  Barber 
of  Seville,  Carmra,  Faust,  L’EfisB-d’aaore  and  Prince  Igor 


£450£650£8.50£1050£11.50£13.s0£15.00htannd  014388891 


■WO.  m,  30  DMa  Stum- 
don  Wl.  Ot  493  2488.  Private 
view  next  Tharaday  ISBi.  12- 
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THURSDAY  NEXT  15  SEPTEMBER  at  138  p  -m. 

BIG  BAND  SWING 

introduced  by  ALAN  DELL 
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GEORGIA  BROWN 
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KENNY  BAKER  ALL  STARS 
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RECORDS 


s  masterful  Manon 


OPERA 


Puccini  Manon  LescauL  Kiri  Te 
Kanawa/Carreras/Coni;  Teatro 
Communal©  Bologna  Orch.  & 
Chorus/ChaWy  (Dacca  421  426-2. 

Z  CDS) 

Rossini  La  cenerentola. 
BaJtsa/Araiza/Raimondi;  Academy 
of  St  Martm-in-the- 
FieWs/Wamnar  (Phnips  420  468-2, 

3  CDs) 

Tuesday  May  3.  1983,  was 
not  the  happiest  day  in 
the  career  of  Kiri  Te 
Kanawa.  It  was  the  night 
she  sang  the  title  role  in  Puccini’s 
Motion  Lescaut  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  at  Covent  Ganien  in  a 
production  (by  Gotz  Friedrich) 
that  had  travelled  none  too  well 
from  Hamburg.  There  were  ob¬ 
vious  differences  with  the  conduc¬ 
tor,  Giuseppe  Sinopoli.  and  it  was 
left  to  Domingo,  plus  Sinopoli 
himself,  to  give  the  occasion  some 
glossy  paint. 

DG,  who  were  due  to  record 
Manon  Lescaiu  in  London  shortly 
afterwards,  turned  to  Mirella 
Freni  to  take  the  title  role.  Freni  at 
this  point  in  her  career  was  well 
into  summertime  rather  than  the 
sweet  spring  Des  Giieux  sees  in 
Manon  at  that  first  encounter  at 
the  inn  by  Amiens.  But  Freni, 
surprisingly,  had  just  taken  up 
Manon  and  gave  a  totally  convinc¬ 
ing  account  on  the  set  which  came 
out  in  1984  (DG  413  893-2). 

Four  years  later,  and  with  rather 
more  Puccini  experience  under 
her  belt.  Dame  Kiri  comes  back  to 
challenge.  The  gauntlet  she  throws 
down  is  a  substantial  and  impres¬ 
sive  one.  Certain  passages  still 
elude  her;  she  misses  the 
brattishness  and  flirtatiousness  of 
Manon  on  her  arrival  in  Paris.  But 
give  her  a  big  emotion  to  tackle 
and  she  does  so  with  relish,  and 
without  any  distortion  of  the  pure 
soprano  sound  that  distinguishes 
so  much  of  this  Manon.  There 
may  be  hints  of  Tosca,  but  ignore 
them:  Te  Kanawa  is  more  impres¬ 
sive  as  Manon  than  she  was  as 
Floria  T  for  Solti. 

Riccardo  Chailly,  who  decided 
or  perhaps  even  insisted  on  using 
the  forces  of  his  own  Bologna 
Opera  House,  proves  a  conductor 


Emotional  relish:  Kiri  Te  Kanawa  makes  an  impressive  return  on  CD  to  the  role  she  first  sang,  rather  less  happily,  in  1983  at  Covent  Garden 


of  considerable  refinement,  paint¬ 
ing  Puccini's  score  in  late  ro¬ 
mantic  colours  as  a  love  story  that 
goes  wrong.  Chailly  tends  to  use 
quicker  tempi  than  his  Italian 
rival,  Sinopoli,  who  lingers  with 
perhaps  just  a  taste  of  Schaden¬ 
freude  in  the  last  act  Chailly  is 
expert  at  the  brief  encounter, 
especially  in  that  Act  I  meeting, 
and  at  building  up  ensemble. 
Sinopoli's  orchestral  strokes  are 
more  aggressive  and  designed  to 
make  effect 

Where  the  new  Decca  set  is 


outpointed  is  in  the  role  of  Des 
Gneux.  Even  making  allowances 
for  the  fact  that  Manon  Lescaut 
was  recorded  just  before  the  tragic 
illness  which  has  kept  Jose 
Carreras  off  the  opera  stage  for  the 
past  year,  it  has  to  be  admitted  his 
interpretation  is  too  heavyweight 
In  Act  I  “Tra  voi  belle”  lacks  the 
carefree  lilt  Bjoriing  gave  many 
moons  ago  on  RCA;  and  when 
love  turns  to  tears  there  is  too 
much  shouting  through  them. 
Domingo  on  DG  is  the  winner, 
though  in  the  light  of  Carreras's 


sufferings  it  is  probably  not  a 
victory  he  would  wish. 

Paolo  Coni,  a  young  Italian 
baritone  on  the  buying  list  of 
several  leading  houses,  is  a  sturdy 
Lescaut  with  firm  projection. 
Would  the  same  could  be  said  of 
the  quavering  Geronte  of  Italo 
Tajo,  once  a  bass  of  high  distinc¬ 
tion,  or  Margarita  Zimmermann's 
Singer. 

No  easy  choice  then  between 
Decca  and  DG.  especially  when 
there  is  the  classic  Callas  set, 
conducted  by  Serafin,  already  on 


CD  from  EMI.  and  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  that  RCA,  now  seriously  back 
in  the  classical  market,  will  soon 
give  Bjoriing  similar  treatment 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  both  Te 
Kanawa  and  Sinopoli  are  hardly 
short  of  rival  bands  of  supporters 
and  detractors  will  help  make  up 
the  mind. 

Perhaps  less  contention  will 
surround  Sir  Neville  Marriner’s 
set  of  Rossini's  La  cenerentola, 
also  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month.  It  is  a  straightforward 
follow-up  to  the  crisp  and  success¬ 


ful  Barbiere  on  the  Philips  label, 
and  here  as  there  Agnes  Baltsa  and 
Francisco  Araiza  take  the  leading 
roles. 

Claims  that  Araiza  was  ruining 
his  tenor  by  singing  too  many 
heavy  roles  too  often  were  dis¬ 
proved  by  his  Ramiro  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  just  finished. 
And  they  will  be  disproved  again 
by  the  style  with  which  he  lakes 
the  same  part  on  disc.  Araiza 
delivers  the  high  Cs  in  “Pegno 
adorato”  and  delivers  them  with 
ffESE-  The  voice  may  be  meauer 
-  than  is  usual  for  the  role  —  Luigi 
Alva  set  the  style  for  so  long — but 
h  has  the  proper  aristocracy. 

There  was  some  surprise  in 
Salzbuig  that  Agnes  Baltsa  was  not 
there  singing  opposite  Araiza  with 
Chailly  in  the  pit.  Perhaps  it  all 
dated  back  to  that  much  publi¬ 
cized  row  with  Karajan.  She  is 
certainly  Berganza's  natural 
successor  in  the  title  role,  but  we 
must  touch  a  forelock  on  the  way 
to  Von  Slade's  pathos  as  Cinders. 
Baltsa  has  the  same  Berganza 
melancholy  for  the  sad  fireside 
song  that  keeps  on  cropping  up  in 
Rossini's  score,  and  then  the 
ability  to  take  on  brilliant  vocal 
robes  for  the  Rondo  finale. 

There  is  a  wonderfully 
articulated  Don  Magnif- 
ico  from  Ruggero  Rai¬ 
mondi,  now  one  of  our 
true  Rossini  specialists.  Two  less 
familiar  names,  Simone  Alai  mo 
and  John  del  Carlo,  are  present¬ 
able  as  Dandini  and  AJidoro 
without  setting  the  bouse  alight 
Sir  Neville  Maniner  must  be  as 
well  aware  as  anyone  that  when  it 
comes  to  Rossini,  Claudio 
Abbado  is  the  one  who  has  to  be 
challenged.  His  *72  Cenerentola  is 
there  as  ever  from  DG,  reissued  a 
little  time  ago  on  CD.  Abbado 
wins  on  crispness  and  vitality. 
Maniner  offers  something  a  bit 
staider  and  more  punctilious,  but 
he  does  with  die  help  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  prove  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  need  an  Italian  or¬ 
chestra  to  play  Rossini.  Ah,  those 
with  long  memory  will  say,  then 
what  did  Abbado  use  in  1972? 
Answer,  the  LSO. 

John  Higgins 


up  acoustic  roots 


asistent  excellence:  John  Hiatt,  still  chasing  commercial  success 


Tanita  Tncaram  Ancient  Heart  (WEA 

WX  210)  _ _ 

Tlie  Prodalmers  Sunshme  On  Lath 
(Chrysalis  CHR  1668) 

John  Hiatt  Stow  Turning  (A&M  AMA 
5206)  _  _ 

That  Petrol  Emotion  End  Of  The 
Millennium  Psychosis  Blues  (Virgin 
V2550) _ _ 

A  reaction  against  the  high-tech 
hardware  that  is  now  routinely 
available  to  modem  recording 
artists  has  been  in  the  air  for  some 
tune,  but  who  would  have  thought 
that  the  acoustic  guitar  would  find 
its  way  back  to  a  position  so  (dose 
to  centre  stage? 

Tanita  Tikaram  was  discovered 
nine  months  ago  singing  and 
playing  in  the  Acoustic  Room  at 
the  Mean  Fiddler  in  London.  It 
was  her  first  gig,  so  the  story  goes, 
but  the  level  of  confidence  in  her 
was  such  that  she  was  quickly 
signed  to  one  of  the  biggest  record 
company  conglomerates  in  the 
woriil 

Her  first  single,  “Good  Tra¬ 
dition",  which  initially  caught  the 
ear  as  a  tuneful,  unpretentious  pop 
song,  palled  in  the  face  of  the 
immense  over-exposure  which  at¬ 
tended  its  ascent  to  the  Top  10. 
But  her  debut  album,  released  one 
month  after  her  I9th  birthday, 
reveals  unsuspected  depths,  and 
introduces  a  talent  which  deserves 


a  place  alongside  Vega,  Chapman 
and  Shocked.  - 

The  album  is  aptly  titled  An¬ 
cient  Heart,  for  despite  Tikaram’s 
youth,  it  is  a  collection  with  a 
peculiarly  eternal  quality.  This  is 
partly  to  do  with  her  haunting 
contralto  voice  which  has  a  dis¬ 
concerting  way  of  evoking  a  hazy 
sense  of  dija  vu.  In  this  regard, 
despite  her  wholesome  looks  and 
lifestyle,  she  reminds  me  of  that 
moody  chanteuse,  Nico,  especially 
on  the  cool,  breathy  delivery  of 
“World  Outside  Your  Window”, 
and  a  dark  smouldering  item 
called  “Twist  In  My  Sobriety", 
which  is  scheduled  for  release  as 
the  second  single. 

Her  lyrics  occasionally  sound 
naive;  a  song  called  “I  Love  You" 
asserts  that  “It's  a  beautiful, 
beautiful,  beautiful  thing”.  But 
more  often  she  captures  her 
moods  with  skill  and  a  relaxed 
grace  within  a  variety  of  musical 
frameworks.  These  range  from  the 
bluesy  shuffle  of  “Sighing  Inno¬ 
cents”  to  the  chamber  pop  of 
“Valentine  Heart”  and  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  quasi-jazz  ensemble 
arrangements  of  “For  All  These 
Years”  and  “Preyed  Upon”, 
where  she  emulates  one  of  her 
earliest  influences,  Joni  Mitchell. 

The  Proclaimers,  who  were  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  new  acoustic 
tendency  last  year,  have  hired  an 
electric  band  for  the  recording  of 
their  second  album.  Sunshine  On 
Leith.  Bui  it  is  still  the  stirring 


sound  of  their  two  voices,  soaring 
at  full  power,  that  is  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  twins'  exuberant 
music.  They  sing  with  the  sort  of 
unaffected  gusto  that  is  more 
commonly  associated  with  gospel 
music  than  with  folk  or  pop,  and 
even  master  an  operatic  quality  in 
the  call  and  response  routine  of 
the  hit  single  “I’m  Gonna  Be  (500 
Miles)”.  In  frill  Sight,  one  of  them 
sounds  a  dead  linger  for  Freddie 
Mercury. 

The  political  dimension  to  their 
lyrics  has  been  played  up  for  too 
much  in  the  press,  and  only  two  of 
the  12  tracks  here  make  any  overt 
social  comments  —  the  wryly 
expressed  “Cap  In  Hand”  and  the 
touching  ballad  “What  Do  Yon 
Do”  (“What  do  you  do  when 
'minority'  means  you?"). 

Much  more  to  the  fore  is  a  deft 
sense  of  humour  and  a  joyful 
musical  energy  that  encompasses 
elements  of  the  golden  days  of 
skiffle  (“It’s  Saturday  Night”)  and 
the  winsome  country-harmony  era 
of  the  Everiy  Brothers  CTm  On 
My  Way”).  There  is  only  one 
hiccup,  a  stiff-necked  adaptation 
of  American  ’ New  Country  singer 
Steve  Earle's  “My  Old  Friend  The 
Blues”,  where  the  precise  delivery 
and  craggy  Scottish  accents  do 
little  justice  to  the  feel  of  the 
languidly  drawled  original. 

John  Hiatt  is  one  of  those  old- 
school  American  singers  who,  one 
imagines,  was  born  with  an  acous¬ 
tic  guitar  close  to  band.  Even 


though  his  lengthy  career  has  been 
distinguished  by  relatively  little 
commercial  success  (so  fork  be 
keeps  mi  writing  and  recording 
findy-honed  roots-rock  songs. 

Slow  Taming  picks  up  the  baton 

from  last  year's  much  acclaimed 
independent  release  Bring  The 
Family.  His  uncredited  band 
turns  in  performances  of  consis¬ 
tent,  effortless  excellence  on  songs 
which  range  from  Southern  rock¬ 
ers  like  “Tennessee  Plates”  and 
“Paper  Thin”  to  the  slow,  mourn¬ 
ful  ballad,  “Icy  Blue  Heart”.  It  is  a 
reassuring  album  which  employs 
the  sounds  of  Hammond  organ, 
slide  guitar  and  a  tough,  rangy 
voice  to  emphasize  the  timeless 
virtues  of  melody  and  a  good 
rocking  beat 

Now  on  to  their  third  record 
label  in  as  many  albums,  Irish 
agit-rockers  That  Petrol  Emotion 
are  beginning  to  sound  Eke  a 
version  of  the  Jesus  And  Mary 
Chain  that  missed  the  boat.  On 
End  Of  The  Millennium  Psycho¬ 
sis  Blues  they  have  tidied  up  most 
of  the  wounded  rhino  guitar  noises 
which  so  enlivened  Manic  Pop 
Thrill  and  Babble,  and  added  a 
brass  section  to  some  of  the  trades. 
Unfortunately  while  reaching  fora 
more  sophisticated  ambience, 
they  have  gone  off  the  boiL 
Sapped  ofits  vitriolic  catting  edge, 
the  group's  music  sounds  as 
murky  as  its  politics. 

David  Sinclair 
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makers 


CLASSICAL 


Berio  Coro.  Cologne  Ratfo 
Chorus  and  SO/Berio  (DG  423 
902-2} 

Ugei  Chamber  Concerto, 

String  Quartet  no.2,  etc.  Various 
musicians  (DG  244-2) 
Furtwflngter  Symphony  nO.3. 
RTBF  SO/waiter  (Marco 
Poto/Target  8-223105) 

Sctireker  vorspwl  zu  einer 
--  Oper,  Romantic  Suita. 


Tonkunstler  Orchoster/Mund 
(Marco  Poto/T  arget  6220469) 


The  Deutsche  Grammopbon  se¬ 
ries  of  20th-century  classics 
marches  on  in  fine  form,  the 
second  batch  of  issues  bringing, 
among  other  things,  what  is 
probably  Berio's  most  important 
concert  work  since  the  Sinfoma, 
and  a  group  of  Ligeti  pieces  which 
have  been  variously  recycled,  but 
now  appear  as  a  programme 
giving  a  striking  and  complete 
impression  of  what  he  was  about 
in  the  1960s. 

Berio’s  Coro  (1975-6)  is  laid  out 
for  40  voice-instrument  duos, 
acting  in  small  ensembles  or  else 
in  great  tuttis:  it  is  an  examination 
of  bow  the  individual  fits  into  the 
maw,  with  the  paradox  that  the 
individual  expressions — the  songs 

that  feature  soloists — are  based  on 

folk  music,  whereas  the  choral 
episodes  set  words  by  an  individ¬ 
ual  Pablo  Neruda.  It  is  also,  as  the 
presence  of  Neruda  might  suggest, 
a  disquisition  on  how  far  beauty  is 
compatible  with  political  engage¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  a  work  of  immense 
richness. 

The  Ligeti  compilation  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  two  works  of  summation: 
his  Second  Quartet  (1967-8),  in 
the  LaSalle  recording,  and  his 
Chamber  Concerto  (1969-701 . 
conducted  by  Boulez,  both  these 
pieces  bringing  together  the  slowly 
moving  clouds,  the  weird  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  the  sly  allusions  of  his 
art.  A  ventures,  also  conducted  by 
Boulez,  completes  the  picture  with 
its  theatrical  absurdity,  but  this  is 
a  piece  that  really  needs  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed:  the  Mack-grey 
dusters  of  the  choral  Lux  aetema 
make  more  impression  on  the  eye 
of  the  mind. 

Curiosity  about  FurtwangkaJs 
symphonies  is  rather  wearisomely 
satisfied  by  the  “world  premiere 
recording”  of  no.  3,  in  what  had 
seemed  a  challenging  key,  the  C 
sharp  minor  of  Mahler's  Fifth. 
According  to  Grove  (the  note  with 
the  recording  is  uninformative), 
the  work  dates  from  the  last  seven 
years  of  Furtwangler’s  life,  1947- 
54,  though  it  is  as  if  a  long  twilight 
had  continued  from  50  years  or 
more  before,  the  shadows  of 
Bruckner  and  Mahler  flitting  here 
in  a  Wagnerian  gloom. 

There  is,  though,  splendour  in 
the  anachronism:  what  is  much 
more  worrying  is  the  structural 
uncertainty,  which  it  is  so  odd  to 
find  in  tins  musician.  The  best 
planned  movement  is  the  funeral- 
march  first;  the  ensuing  scherzo, 
slow  movement  and  finale  are  all 
diffuse  —  though  it  must  be  said 
that  tiie  Belgian  radio  orchestra  do 
not  make  a  specially  good  case  for 
them.  As  with  other  recordings 
from  this  label,  the  price  for 
strange  repertory  is  a  strange  style 
of  performance. 

The  Schreker  record  from  Vi¬ 
enna  is  altogether  more  com¬ 
petent,  even  ifits  principal  effect  is 
to  heighten  one’s  irritation  that, 
yet  again,  this  composer’s  weak 
orchestral  pieces  have  been,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  operas.  The  Vorspiel 
is  a  sprawling  colossus  of  the 
1930s,  intended  for  an  Egyptian 
opera  that  was  never  written;  the 
Romantic  Suite  suggests  much 
earlier  (in  1902)  that  here  was  a 
composer  who  might  have  a  talent 
for  atmosphere,  but  certainly  not 
for  orchestral  form. 

Paul  Griffiths 


Synthesize,  improvise,  satirize 
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of  bowed  double  basses,  some¬ 
times  a  choir  of  male  voices.  The 
mood  is  one  of  cornfields,  late 
summer,  wisps  of  cloud,  a  sudden 
chill;  the  saxophone  soars  gently 
through  it  all,  drifting  on  the 
thermals  and  twisting  in  the 
eddies.  .. 

Most  striking,  Surman  guides 
his  pieces  towards  satisfying 
conclusions,  avoiding  the  non¬ 
committal  open-endedness  that  is 
the  danger  to  those  who  use  the 
repetitions  associated  with  sys¬ 
tems  music  or  modal  jazz  —  both 
of  which  have  influenced  him. 
The  secret  is  his  profound  love  of 
melody,  which  comes  rather  more 
from  the  songs  and  hymns  he 
learnt  in  an  English  primary 
school  than  from  his  study  ot  John 
Coltrane. 

While  some  of  these  new  pieces 
-  notablv  the  more  complex 
“Portrait  ’of  a  Romantic”  and 
“The  Wanderer"  -  bring  his 
music  to  higher  levels  of  organiza¬ 
tional  subtlety  and  textural  rich¬ 
ness,  the  message  is  still  a  simple 
one;  John  Surman  makes  a  joyous 
and  beautiful  noise. 

Keith  and  Julie  Tippett  are  also 
in  the  business  of  putting  a 
background  in  Afro-American 
music  to  use  in  the  quest  for  a 
music  expressing  their  own  cul¬ 
tural  identity.  Keith  Tippett  is,  of 
course,  nowadays  one  ol  Europe  s 
most  original  improvising  pi¬ 
anists;  less  has  been  heard  from 
his  wife,  the  former  Julie  Driscoll, 
who,  20  years  ago,  gave  up  the 


Melody  man:  John  Sonnan,  reaching  some  satisfying  new  conclusions 


prospect  of  pop  stardom  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  outer  limits. 

Couple  in  Spirit,  a  sequence  of 
eight  pieces  recorded  without 
precomposition,  is  no  less  clearly 
English  music  than  is  Surman's:  in 
fact  the  tonality  of  the  Afro- 
American  blues  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  absent  here,  although  on 
several  pieces,  notably  those  in 
which  she  overdubs  her  own  voice 
to  create  duets  and  trios.  Julie’s 
singing  suggests  that  she  has  been 
listening  to  American  Indian  and 
Central  African  vocal  music. 

Virtuosity  is  not  on  the  couple’s 
agenda:  most  of  the  lime,  in  fact, 


the  prevailing  rusticity  is  actually 
anti-virtuosic,  so  the  effect  is 
doubly  potent  when  the  soulful 
first  theme  of  a  piece  called  “The 
Choir  and  the  Sunset  Im¬ 
provisers"  disintegrates  into 
astonishingly  rapid  piano  runs, 
followed  by  the  cathedral-like 
harmonics  of  “The  Key  at  Dusk", 
a  solo  piano  piece  which  gives  a 
hint  of  the  intensity  of  one  of 
Keith's  solo  recitals. 

AMM,  founded  in  1965,  was  the 
earliest  British  free-improvisalion 
group.  No  one  has  ever  decided 
what  the  initials  stand  for,  but  the 
group’s  music  -  from  the  earliest 


incarnation,  including  Cornelius 
Cardew,  to  the  present  quartet, 
with  founder  members  Eddie 
PrSvost  (percussion)  and  Keith 
Rowe  (guitar)  joined  by  the  cellist 
Rohan  de  Saram  and  the  pianist 
John  Tilbury  -  has  usually  been 
known  for  involving  itself  in  pure 
abstract  sound. 

Inevitably,  this  sort  of  thing  has 
no  place  at  all  in  most  people's 
lives;  indeed,  after  20-odd  years  of 
intermittent  engagement  with  it,  I 
now  believe  that  free  improvisa-. 
tion  should  be  experienced  only  in 
real  time,  in  the  presence  of  the 
musicians.  To  record  it  is  to  betray 
it  The  two  long  pieces  making  up 
The  Inexhaustible  Document, 
taped  last  year,  will  repay  only  the 
most  intent  and  devoted  listener. 

By  complete  contrast.  Human 
Chain's  Cashin'  In  is  endangered 
mainly  by  its  lack  of  seriousness. 
Joined  for  their  second  album  by 
the  multi-instrumentalist  Stuart 
Hall,  Django  Bates  and  Steve 
Arguelles  string  together  a  bunch 
ofjolly  fragments  with  titles  like  “I 
Can't  Get  Started  Either".  The 
main  point  seems  to  be  the 
sending-up  of  as  many  styles  as 
possible,  from  fairground  calli¬ 
opes  to  heavy-duty  funk.  Once 
again,  it  would  all  make  more 
sense  as  a  fleeting  experience  in 
live  performance.  There,  simply  is 
not  enough  substance  in  this  very 
British  irony  to  sustain  a  perma¬ 
nent  record 

Richard  Williams 


SUN/MON/TUES  27/28/29  NOVEMBER  7.30  pm 
Tickets:  £12.50,  £10.00 
Audtetria  (tori  B/OTd:  01-902 1234.  Of  by  post  tram  Husy  Lawts  B/O. 
P-O.  Box  2.  London  W8  DUO.  Enclose  chequa/PO  mod*  poyablo  to 
MCP  Limited  with  SAE  end  dow  Wp  pwtEX 

Or  by  pmond  nppfcartiart  from:  Tower  Recants  PteewSOv 
(No  tidnnhnns  esllfc  accepted.  Tickets  avaflabla  to  personal  caters  onM.  | 
KatthProwM  (Crodk  Cards  01-741  88891.  Opon  AiHoui*,  LIB.  Pnanier 
and  Stargreon  (AH  subject  to  a  booking  foot 

New  Album,  Cmaotta  &  CP~  ‘Small  RfarJtf*  out  now  on  Chrymls 


IANDSIAN 

THE 


ADVENTURES 


TUES  25th  OCT.  7.30pm 

DOMINION  THEATRE 
TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

Tickets  £6.00/£7.00 

From  Box  Office,  Tel:  01 580  9562/01 580  8945; 
Stargreen  Box  Office  01  734  8932; 

Premier  Box  Office  01  240  0771; 

Keith  Prowse  Ot  741  8932;  LTB  01 439  3371 
—  Subject  to  booking  fee 
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LONDON 


HAGLady:  Sorcha  Cusack, 
directed  by  Jude  Kelly,  performs 
Frank  McGuirmess's  study  of  a 
"dereficT.  As  seen  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival. 

Riverside  Studios,  Crisp  Road,  W6 
(01-7483354).  Preview  Tues. 

Ope  ns  Wed 

BLOOD  WEDDING:  National  Youth 
Theatre  production  is  the  British 


Mon. 

SUCCESSOR  FAILURE:  Umofa 
Theatre  Company  in  a  play  written 
and  directed  by  (Soria  Hamilton, 
with  music;  Eighties  street  life. 
Battersea  Arts  Centre.  Lavender 
Hill,  SW1 1  (01-223  2223).  Opens 
Wed. 

WORD-WATCHING 

Answers  from  page  16 

RELIGATE 

(c)  To  bate  together  or  nafte,  from 
'the  Latm  mSgan  to  bad  m>  or 
bade  Gtadstoac  “Rtfigion,  with  a 
debased  tratsbip  appended  to  it,  bat 
with  ao  rriforing,  no  beading 


SUILUNE 

;  (a)  Having  to  da  with  or  during  6k 
■  dmacteSfo  of  pigs,  from  the 
Latin  snflfrs  pertanriag  to  pigs,  the 
adjective  of  3»  a  pig:  He  rooted 
and  mdBtd  Ids  way  into  her 
affections  with  a  saBne  avidity." 

NGORNEAU 

(h)  French  slang  far  tte  Mower, 
jmaie.  tetephane,  filer  an  gap  de 
higoraam  to  give  someone  a  heft; 
"abo  police  slang  Cor  a  tapped 


BENEPLAC2T 

(a)  A  gift,  Bteraly  from  the  Latin 
ton  wdl  +  pjaamm  pleased,  good 
"pfeasnre.^ncMmspmposerHAIB: 
A  tespiarit  of  GeA  Sbode  (sc 
'pmtedj  at  the  centre,  it  bQs  in  fine 
handled  goU.n 


WHEN  SHE  DANCED:  Martin 
Sherman's  1985 play  about 
Isadora  Duncan,  directed  by  Tim 
Luscombe,  with  Sheila  Gish, 
Angela  Pleas ence,  Kevin  Byot, 
Margaret  Robertson,  Daryl  Back; 


(01-226 1916).  Previews  from 
Thurs.  Opens  Sept  19. 


OUT  OF  TOWN 


BELFAST:  Mis  Warren's 
Profession:  Shaw  opens  the 
season,  directed  by  Roland 
Jaquarello,  with  Frank  Gardner, 
Veronica  Roberts.  Trudy  Kelly. 
Lyric  Players’  (0223  660081). 
Opens  Wed. 


PauQne 
d  William 
Lucas  in  the  latest  mystery  play  by 
Francis  Durbridge:  a  novelist, 
returning  from  overseas,  finds  he  is 
officially  dead.  Mark  Piper  directs. 


THE  WEEK  AHEAD 


Henry  Moore’s  revenge 


CONCERTS 


WAND/BBC  SO:  Gunter  Wand 
conducts  the  BBC  SO  in  famffiar 
Prom  fare,  Mozart's  Symphony  No 
40  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphcmy 
No  6  “Path&ique". 

Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington 
Gore,  London  SW7  (01-589  8212. 
cc  01 -379  4444).  Today,  7.30pm. 

HAYDN  ENDS:  The  Wig  more  Hafi 
Haydn  Festival  winds  up  with 
Artdnh  Schtff,  the  festival's  Artistic 
Director,  Maying  the  Piano  Sonata 
Hob  XVI/52.  others  joining  him  for 
the  Piano  Trio  Hob  XV/2 T,  then  the 
Takacs  Quartet  is  heard  in  Haydn's 
String  Quartet  Op  77  No  2. 
Wigmore  Hall,  36  Wigmore  St, 
London  W1  (01-935  2141).  Today, 
7.30pm. 

THOMSON/SNO:  Ayrshire-bam 
Bryden  Thomson  conducts  the 
Sarttish  National  Orchestra  in 
Tchaikovsky's  symphonic  poem 
Francesca  da  Ftfmini,  Liszt  s  Piano 
Concerto  No  1  (Christian 
Blackshaw,  soloist)  and 
Prokofiev's  Symphony  No  5. 

Albert  Hall.  Mon,  7.30pm. 

MOURNING  HAYDN:  Haydn  s 
Symphony  No  44  ‘Trauer”  and 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No  3 
"Eroica"  are  performed  by  the 
Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Sir  Peter  MaxweH  - 
Davies.  He  also  conducts  his  own 
Oboe  Conterto,  with  Robin  Milter 
as  soloist 

Royal  Albert  Hall.  Tues,  7.30. 

MEDICI  MUSIC:  The  Medici 
Quartet  interprets  Mozart's  Quartet 
K  387,  Beethoven's  Quartet  Op  18 
No  2  and  is  joined  by  Jack  Brymer 
for  Brahms'  s  Clarinet  Quintet 
Wigmore  HalL  Thurs,  7.30pm. 


Id  a  surprising  change  of  heart  in 
1983,  Henry  Moore  (right)  agreed 
to  a  90th  birthday  retrospective  of 
his  work  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
was  surprising  because  for  most  of 
hb  life  the  scalp  tor  showed  little 
sympathy  for  the  exclusive  and 
intolerant  conservatism  this  in¬ 
stitution  represented.  For  the 
academy's  part,  its  president,  Al¬ 
fred  Mannings,  pnblically  de¬ 
nounced  Moore's  figures  in  a  1949 
radio  speech  as  “bloated,  heavy 
weight  monstrous  nodes",  follow¬ 
ing  this  up  with  the  facile,  populist 
verdict  that  anyone  conld  sculpt 
distorted  figures  with  knobs  In 
place  of  heads.  Daring 
Mmmings’s  matitioas  campaign 
against  him,  Moore  maintained  a 
heroic  cool.  This  week  he  achieves 


FILMS-  ON  TV  :;T 


OLYMPIA  (1963):  Leni 
RtefenstahVs  extraordinary 
documentary  of  the  1 936  Olympic 
Games,  at  once  a  celebration  of 
Nazi  might  and  a  dazzling  piece  of 
film  making. 

-Channel  4,  Wed,  9pm-1 2.50am. 

THE  THIEF  OF  BAGDAD  (1940): 
Alexander  Korda's  Arabian  Nights 
fantasy  has  three  credited 
directors  but  much  of  the  visual 
flair  was  due  to  Michael  Powell. 
BBC2.  Thurs,  5-7.40pm. 

DIRTY  HARRY  (1971):  Cl int 
Eastwood  in  the  seminal  “rogue 
cop”  movie,  taking  the  law  Into  his 


SATURDAY 


the  ultimate  in  revenge  when  a 
large  selection  from  his  best  work 
takes  over  the  academy's  main 
galleries  for  three  months.  Among 
many  unique  hems  —  his  later 

own  hands  to  rid  San  Francisco  of 
a  murderous  sniper. 

BBCl,  Fri,  11.15pm-12£5am. 


THIS  WAS  MAURICE  CHEVALIER: 
Daniel  Pageon  presents  a  three- 
part  tribute  to  the  popular  French 
entertainer,  who  was  bom  100 
years  ago  this  month. 

Radio  2,  Tues,  9-1 0pm. 

THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  NEW  MOON: 
The  dramatized  memoirs  of  Sir 
Laurens  van  der  Post,  who  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  of  the  Japanese  as 
the  first  atom  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Hiroshima. 

Radio  4,  Thurs,  7-20-8.15pm. 


RADIO 


work  mainly  comprised  edhtoned 
bronzes  available  in  a  range  of 
sizes  —  are  numerous  early  wood 
and  stone  carvings,  which  are  now 
considered  his  finest  achieve¬ 
ments.  “Reclining  Figure",  1929, 
(above)  is  one  such  seminal  piece 
and  one  of  the  first  of  many 
subsequent  variations  on  this 
theme.  It  reflects  Moore's  endur¬ 
ing  passion  for  the  “massive 
wakiness",  as  he  termed  it,  of  the 
Aztec  sculpture  he  had  studied  and 
admired  as  a  student  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Henry  Moore 
retrospective,  which  includes 
drawings  and  prints  as  well  as 
sculptures  fetched  from  all  over 
the  world,  starts  on  Friday  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London 
W1  (01-439  7438).  David  Lee 


TELEVISION 


THE  MIND  MACHINE:  An 

ambitious  13-part  documentary 
series  on  the  mind  and  the  brain, 
presented  by  the  Oxford  University 
neuroscientist.  Professor  Colin 
Blakemore. 

BBC2,  Tues.  9.30-10.25pm. 

THE  LENNY  HENRY  SHOW: 
Delbert  Wilkins  is  back  for  a  crucial 
new  series,  more  splendiferous 
than  ever. 

BBCl.  Thurs.  9.30-1 0pm. 

SUN  CHILD:  Twiggy,  James  Fox 
and  Anna  Massey  in  Angela  Huth’s 
story  of  a  disintegrating  marriage 


as  seen  by  the  eight-year-old 
daughter. 

ITV,  Fri,  8.1 0-1  Opm, 


INDIAN  SUMMER:  A  two-week 
season  of  classical  Indian  dance  is 
opened  by  a  Kathak  dancer  Nahid 
Siddiqui  (Mon,  Tues)  and 
Krishnaveni  Lakshmanan,  an 
exponent  of  Bharata  Natyam 
(Wed).  Then  an  unusual 
collaboration  between  Shobana 


Michael  Nyman  (Thurs  to  Sept  17). 
The  Place,  (01-387  0031) 
continuing  until  Sept  26. 

SCOTTISH  BALLET;  The  tour  of 
Peter  Darrell's  Giselle  is  at  the 
Marlowe,  Canterbury  (0227 
767246)  today  and  Theatre  Royal, 
Nottingham  (0602  482626)  Tues- 
Septl?. 


NORMA  WINSTONE:  One  third  of 
Azimuth,  the  brittle  vocalist  goes 
on  tour  with  her  own  quartet 
Band  On  The  Wan,  Manchester 
(061  832  6625)  Thurs;  Ok)  Bell 
Hotel,  Warminster  (info  0985 
218519/213891)  Fri. 

WINDSOR  JAZZ  FESTIVAL:  Ted 
Heath  heads  the  list  of  swing- 
traditional  artists.  Alan  Skidmore 
represents  the  modernists. 
Various  venues,  Windsor  (0753 
858421/859336)  Today  to  Sun 
18th. 


BELINDA  CARLISLE:  Chart- 
topping  former  Go-Go  plays  her 
first  headlining  UK  dates. 

Wed,  Thurs  and  Fri,  Hammersmith 
Odeon,  London  W6  (01-748  4081). 

SIOUXSIE  AND  THE  BANSHEES: 

Return  of  the  dotty  diva. 

Mon,  Newcastle  City  Hall  (091  232 
0007);  Tues,  Manchester  Apollo 
(061  273  3775);  Thurs,  De 
Montford  Hall,  Leicester  (0533 
54444);  Fri,  Colston  Hall.  Bristol 
(0272262957). 


OPERA 


ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  Covent 
Garden  opens  its  season  on  Mon 
at  7.30  pm  with  a  revival  of  Andrei 
Serban  s  splendid  Turandot 
production.  Also  on  Fri. 

Covent  Garden,  London  WC2.  (01- 
240  1066). 

ENGLISH  NATIONAL  OPERA:  New 
production,  by  David  Pountney,  of 
La  traviata  opens  on  Wed  at 
730pm  with  Helen  Field  and  Arthur 
Davies,  and  with  Mark  Elder 
conducting.  Meanwhile,  tonight 
Tues  and  Fri  at  7pm  Carmen  rolls 
on.  Tosca  continues  its  run  on 
Thurs  at  8pm. 

Coliseum,  St  Martin's  Lane, 

London  WC2  (01-836  31 61). 


to  a  ptoieeTBfiSt.  Modernist  and 

gas^sasSijw 

352124).  From  Today. 

JUNE  REDFERN:  Gestural,  recent 

sssapUj 

residence  at  The  National  Gaiteiy. 

(0323-411688).  From  Today. 
ROBERT  ADAMS  (1917-19M): 
Late  abstract  bronze  scujp^g- 
Gimpei  Fils,  London  W1  (01-493 

2488).  From  Thursday. 

ARTISTS  IN  NATIONAL  PARKS: 

An  eclectic,  mixed  media  show  of 

work  made  by  artists  rangmg  from 
traditionalist  painter  AntiranyEyton 

to  hiking  sculpwfhChanJ  Long- 
Abbot  Hall  Art  Galteiy.  Kendal 
(0539-22464).  From  Today. 

MOMENTS  IN  THE  SUN:  . 
Pyrotechnically  cotourful  paintings 
of  sunrises  over  the  Orwell  estuary 

SeMMrori^Tcotohester  (0206- 
577067).  From  Today. 


SUNDAY 


BUSTER  (15):  Singer  Phil  Collins 
(above)  makes  his  cinema  debut  in 
a  film  surveying  the  life  and  loves 
of  Buster  Edwards,  of  Great  Train 
Robbery  fame,  who  fled  to  Mexico 
with  wads  of  notes  in  1 963,  but 
returned  to  London  and  prison  — 
all  for  love  of  his  wife  (Julie 
Walters)  and  child. 

Odeon  Leicester  Square  (01-930 
61 11).  from  Fri. 

FRANTIC  (15):  Roman  Polanski's 
latest  film  -  a  conventional 
mystery  drama  with  Harrison  Ford 
as  a  doctor  searching  for  his 
kidnapped  wife  in  Paris.  With 
Emmanuelte  Seiger,  Betty  Buckley. 
Warner  West  End  (01-439  0791), 
from  Fri.’ 

Theatre:  Tony  Patrick;  Films: 
Geoff  Brown;  Concerts:  Max  Harri¬ 
son;  Opera:  Hilary  Finch;  Rock: 
David  Sinclair  Jazz:  Give  Davis; 
Dance:  John  Percival;  Galleries: 
David  Lee;  Television,  Radio  and 
Films  on  TV:  Pieter  Waymark. 


Compiled  by 
Jane  Rackkam 


•  Kafe  Kropotkin  (Radio  4, 
3.00pm),  Bernard  Kops’s  play 
about  a  bunch  of  London 
anarchists  in  the  late  1940s.  is 
sheer  whimsy  compared  with 
Conrad's  The  Secret  Agent. 
There  is  no  Veiioc  the  sabo¬ 
teur  in  Kops’s  world.  His 
activists  only  cany  banners 
saying  "Smash  the  state!"  or 
make  love.  The  most  daring  of 
them  climbs  Big  Ben  and 
Elizabeth  Bell  (R4, 3.00pm)  shouts  slogans,  but  even  he  is 


attracted  to  anarchism  mainly 
because  he  loves  the  black  hair 
under  the  arms  of  the  group's 
life-affirming  leader  (strongly 
played  by  Elizabeth  Bell). 
“Anarchists!  Mainly  bums  us¬ 
ing  idealism  as  an  excuse  to  do 
nothing!”  someone  says  in  the 
play.  This  is  largely  true.  But 
Kops's  characters  have  a  vital¬ 


ity  that  is  almost  Dickensian. 

•  Some  much-loved  music  on 
Radio  3  tonight  Tchaikovsky's 
Pathetique  in  Proms  88 
(7.30pm)  and  Elgar's  Cello 
Concerto  in  British  Mask 
(1 1.15pm).  To  hear  Henry 
Kissinger  as  a  lustful  Chinese 
given  to  whipping  slave  girls, 
listen  to  John  Adams's  opera 
Nixon  in  China  (1.40pm). 

Peter  Davalle 


Nigel  Hawthorne  (R4, SfrOpm) 


•  To  find  out  why  Nigel 
Hawthorne,  adopting  his  Sir 
Humphrey  Appleby  mien, 
says  “Yes,  Prime  Minister”  to 
Mrs  Thaicher  in  Down  Your 
Way  (Radio  4,  5.00pm),  you 
must  wait  for  50  minutes.  The 
real  10  Downing  Street  as 
opposed  to  the  studio  job, 
brings  out  a  deferential  streak 
in  Appleby/Hawthorne  (or 
Hawthome/ApplebyX  Yet  there 

is  a  moment  when  be  appears  to 


have  blotted  his  copy  book  by 
prefacing  a  question  with: 
“When  you  retire...”  We 
know  (and,  of  course,  so  does 
Mrs  T)  that  he  means  retire  to 
bed  But  die  [day's  the  tiling, 
and  the  P.M.  with  a  gasping 
interjection  to  indicate  that  she 
feats  she  has  been  politically 
cornered,  says:  “Goodness  me!  1 


wondered  what  you  were  going 
to  say!”  Exploring  other  parts  of 
Whitehall,  Appleby/Hawthome 
meets  his  reaWife  counterpart  in 
the  shape  of  Cabinet  Secretary 
Robin  Butler  who  enters  into 
the  fun  of  the  thingand  pretends 
he  cannot  decide  whether  it  is 
Hawthome/Appleby  who  is 
visiting  him  or  whether  it  is  the 
other  way  round 

Peter  Davalle 


VHF  stereo  and  MW  (medium 
wave) 

News  on  the  half-hour  untH 
iaL30pm.thenat2JQ0.aL30, 
5J30.7J30.SL30  and  1230 


630  Nicky  Campbell  BjOO  Peter 
Powefl  1030  Mice  Read  130 
Adrian  Juste230  7fteSterso 

^to^witemuin^to^(./&Ken 
and  Waterman)  630-730  In 
Concert  featuring  10,000  Maniacs 
7.30  Robbie  Vincent  1030-1230 
Mark  Goodter 

C  Radio  2  ) 

VHF  stereo  (except  130pm-7.0Q) 
and  MW  (medium  wave) 

News  on  the  how  until  1  30pm, 
then  at  3j00.  SUM.  7-00  and 
hourly  from  1 0.00pm 
4.00  Dave  Bussey  630  Barbara 
Sturgeon  8JJ5  David  Jacobs  9 
Sounds  ot  the  Sixties  with  Bruce 
Channel  1000  Anne  Robinson 
1230  Gerald  Harper  1.00  Wise  on 
the  Wireless  1.30  Sport  on  2 
including  Racing  from  Doncaster; 
Rugby  union:  Courage  Clubs 
Championship;  Cricket  Britannic 
Assurance  County  Championship; 
Tennis:  US  Open  women's  Fmal 
from  Rushing  Meadows;  Goff: 
Panasonic  European  Open  from 
Surmingdale  6.00  Cinema  2  630 
Jukebox  Saturday  Night  with  Dave 
Dee  7.00  The  Press  Gang  7.30  An 
Evening  of  Ooh-ia-ta!  B3oThe 
Beautiful  Ballad  Years  9.30  British 

Owls  with  Dave  Geliy  130  Alan 
Dedicoat  presents  Nigittride  330- 
430  A  Little  Night  Music 

WORLD  SERVICE 


Outlook,  opera/*}  with  News  Summary 
7.cn  Classical  Record  Review  7.1S  From 

^0°*2SldCLn\oOfNe^,Sui^a^9lM 

Wfwhar  Wisdom?  MS  forish 
ScxHsmttaMOFteqpteBndftoMfcs  10-00 
Worn  News  10.09  From  Our  Own 
Correspondent  1055  Nature  Notebook 
10,40  Reflections  11L45  Sports  Roundup 
11.00  World  News  1 1A9  Words  11.15  The 
Tony  Myart  Request  Show  1ZM  World 
News  12-OS  News  about  Briton  12.15 
Rado  Newsreel  1230  Pucen  and  Hm 
World  100  News  Summary  1J01  Pfayofiha 
Week:  Home  2J0  world  News  209 
Renew  of  the  Brrtsh  Rress  215  Tfw  Tfwd 
Potaman  230 The  Kw  Bruce  Show  300 
World  News  209  N«re  about  Britain  3.15 
Rom  Our  Own  Correspondent  330  Six 
Four  Baht  News  32S  Financial  News  345 
Motaeranagaan  445  The  world  Today 
5JW  world  News  and  24  Hours  530 
LondntsMattrr 


635  Weather,  News 
Headlines 

730  Morning  Concert  Defius 
(A  Song  of  Summer  LSQ 
under  John  BartnroU): 

Ravel  (Pavane  pour  une 
infante  dtifunte:  Vlada 
Periemuter,  planch  Josef 
Strauss  (Waltz  Spraren- 
Ktange:  Vienna  PO  under 
WMBoskovsky) 

730  News 

730  Morning  Concert  (cored); 
Vaughan  Wiliams  (Romance 
'mD  flat  Academy  of  St 
Marti  rvin-tee-fieids  under 
Neville  Marriner  with 
Tommy  RaUy.  harmonica); 
Bach  (Concerto  in  G 
minor  English  Concert 
under  Trevor  Ptnnock); 
Glazunov  (Symphony  No  1 
in  E:  Bavarian  RSO 
under  Neeme  JarvQ 

030  News 

835  Northern  Shitonia:  Jorg 
Faerper  conducts  Mozart's 
Symphony  No  13  in  F: 
Dareti's  Concertante  In  B 
flab  and  Haydn's 


Symphony  No  80  in  D  minor. 
With  David  Hastam  (flute) 
and  George  Macdonald 
(darmet) 

930 Saturday  Review: 

Includes  a  comparison  of 

recordings  ot  Haydn's 
Nelson  Mass;  plus  a  review 
of  Strauss's  opera  Die 
FrauohneSctiatlen 
conducted  by  Wolfgang 
Sawaflksch 
'130  News 


LW  (lojM^wave)  (s)  Stereo  on 

S35  Shipping  630  News 
Britmng;  Weather  6.10 
Farming  Week  630 
Prayer  Tor  the  Day  635 
weather 

730  Today,  ind  730. 730, 
830, 830  News 

930  News  935  Sport  on  4 

930  Breakaway:  The  latest 
travel  and  holiday  news 
1030  News:  Loose  Enas 

Hosted  by  Ned  Sherrin,  wMft 
Robert  Elms.  Craig 
.-Giartes  and  Victoria  Mather 
1130  News;  Conference 
Special:  A  report  Mi  the 
past  week's  events  at 
the  Trades  Union  Congress 
in  Bournemouth 
1130  From  Our  Own 
Correspondent 

1230  A  Small  Country  Living; 
jean  ins  McMullen  with  tales 
of  Bfe  in  rural  Britain 
1235  The  Hitch-Hiker’s  Guide 
to  the  Galaxy;  Cult  tone  are] 
space  adventure  by 
Douglas  Adams,  with  Peter 
Jones  and  Mark  Wlng- 
Davey  (s)  (r) 

130  News 

1.10  Towards  2000  with  the 
Hadto4  Generation:  The 
Future  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  John 
Humpnrys  chairs  a 
series  of  discussions  with 

SerSw^tfiJUaflr) 


1 35  Liszt  and  the  Piano: 

Martino  Tlrimo  plays  Verdi's 
Miserere  (II  trovatore); 

Danze  sacra  et  duetto  final 
(Aida);  Concerto 
paraphrase  and  Rigoletto  (r) 
130  Nixon  in  China:  Peter 

Sellars's  production  of  John 
Adams's  three-act  opera 
performed  by  the  Houston 
Grand  Opera  and 
Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  the  composer, 
write  Sanford  Sylvan 
(baritone),  James 
Maddatena  (baritone)  arte 
Thomas  Hammons 
(bass).  Between  the  acts, 
tee  composer  talks  to 
Andrew  Porter 
530  Jazz  Record  Requests 
535  Critics'  Forum:  Sheridan 
Money.  Michael  Coveney, 
Peter  Kemp  and  Marina 
Warner  review  tee  RSC's 
The  Brie  ot  the  Night 
B BCS  s  Shadow  ot  the 
flipper.  Howard 
Hodgkin's  London 
exhibition;  Peter 
Greenaway's  film  Drowning 
by  Numbers:  and 
Graham  Greene's  novel  The 
Captain  and  the  Enemy 
835  Magic  America: 

Capricorn  under  Bainbridge 
perform  Milhaud's  La 
Creation  du  monde;  Ives's 
The  Unanswered 
Question;  and  Bainbridge's 
Landscapes  and  Magic 
Words.  With  Lynda 
Richardson  (soprano) 

..  RacBo4 

230  News:  Consuming 

Passions:  Sarah  Dunam  on 
modem  style  and  design 
235  The  Best  of  Morning 

Story;  Spaced  Out  by  David 
Crooks.  Read  by  Tony 
Soper  (r) 

330  Kafe  Kropotkin:  (s)  (see 
Choice) 

4.15  Fine  Arts  Brass:  A 
selection  of  music  (s) 

430  Science  Now 
530  Six  Lords  A-Leaping: 

John  Trmpsco  talks  to  Lord 
Qenarteur.  Foreign 
Office  Minister  (r) 

533  Uttfe  Blighty  on  the 

Down:  Second  of  a  three- 
part  comedy  soap  set  m 
a  small  vdlage  deep  m  the 
heart  of  Britain  (r)  530 
Shipping  535  Weather 
6X0  News 

635  Citizens:  Omnibus 
edition  (si 

7.10  Stop  tee  week  (new 

senes):  Robert  Robinson's 
guests,  journalist  Ann 
Leslie,  opera  com  poser 

Stephen  Oliver,  and 
Professor  of  Sodotogy  at 
York,  Laurie  Taytor.  talk 
about  philosophy  (s) 

735  Saturday-Night  Theatre: 

My  Generation  by  Howard 
Wakeiing.a  play  tfi 
memory  of  the  Sixties 
generation  (s) 

9.15  Music  in  Mind:  Adeie 
Leigh  presents  a  selection 
of  words  and  music  (s) 


730  Proms  1988:  Live  from 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 
London.  BBC  SO  under 
Gunter  Wand  perform 
Mozart's  Symphony  No 
40  in  G  minor;  Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony  No  6  in  B 
minor  {Patttetique).  tndudas 
735  David  Brown 
talking  about  the  private  side 
of  Tchaikovsky 

9.15  High  Hopes  and  Hard 

Grafts:  Can  cell  grafts  from 
aborted  foetuses 
Implanted  into  the  brains  of 
Parkinson's  disease 
sufferers  really  improve  their 
heaifh?  And  is  this  new 
treatment  ethical? 

1030  London  Baroque: 

Charles  Med  lam  (celo) 
conducts  Georg  Muffat's 
Sonata  No  5  m  G  (Armontco 
tribute);  Buxtehude's  O 
Clemens.  O  mriis:  and  O 
Gottes  state  (Bux  wv  82 
and  87);  Giber's  Serenade  in 
C  (Ntehtwatchman); 

Handel's  Quartet  in  G 
(arranged  from  Trio 
Sonata.  Op  5  No  4):  and 
Vivardrs  Motet  in  furore 
(RV  626).  With  Emma  Kirkby 
(soprano) 

11.15  British  Music  BBC 

Scottish  SO  under  Hurst 
perform  Edward 
Harper's  Intnada;  WHUam 
Boyce's  Symphony  No  1 
in  B  flat;  and  Elgar  s  Cello 
Concerto  in  Eminor. 

With  Moray  Welsh  (cello) 

1230  News,  closedown 


830  Ten  to  Ten:  A  reading,  a 
hymn  and  reflection  led  by 
John  Oates  (s)  939 
weather 
1030  News 

10.15  The  Saturday  Feature:  I 
Hope  it  s  Tomorrow. 
Christine  Gregory  talks 
to  a  group  of  Chilean  exiles, 
who  fled  the  Pinochet 
--  regime  m  1973  and  are  now 
living  in  Sheffield,  about 
their  fading  hopes  of  one 

day  returning  to  Chile 
1035  The  Yesterday.  Today 
arte  Tomorrow  Tree:  Anne 
Catchpoie  presents  the 
second  of  three 
programmes  based  on 
recent  experiences  when 
she  visited  Zimbabwe 
1130  The  Fall  of  the 

Mausoleum  Club:  by  lan 
Brown  and  James 
Hendrie.  With  Alison 
Steadman,  Robert 
Stephens  arte  John 
Matshikiza  (2  of  6)  (s) 

1130  Radio  Active:  Comedy 
senes  set  in  a  fictional  local 
radio  station.  With  Anna 
Daptor.  Mike  Channel. 
Martin  Brown,  Mike  Flex 
and  Nigel  Pry  ts)  (r) 

1230  News  1230  Weather 
1233  Shipping  Forecast 
VHF  as  above  except  135- 
230pm  Programme  News 430- 
6,00  Options:  430  Room  to 
Listen,  Room  to  Talk  530 Science 
on  tee  Road  530  Get  By  In  Arabic 


VHF  Stereo  arte  NW  (medium 
wave) 

630  Nicky  Campbell  630  Peter 
Powefl  IGLOO  Dave  Lee  Travis 
130  Sunday  Oldies  with  Mice 
Read  330  Radio  1  More  Time 
330  Backchat  (Liz  Kershaw  and 
Ro  Newton)  430  Chartbusters 
(Bruno  Brookes)  730  The  Anne 
Nightingale  Request  Show  930 
Anay  Peebles  Soul  Train  11 30- 
1230 The  Ranking  Miss  Pwith 
Culture  Rock. 


Radio2 


MW  (medium  wave) 

430  Dave  Bussey  030  Barbara 
Sturgeon  730  Roger  Royie  says 
Good  Morning  Sunday  935 
Melodies  For  you  (Richard  Baker) 
1130  Desmond  Carrington  230 
Stuart  Hall  s  Sunday  Sport  ind 
Motors  port  The  Italian  Formula 
One  Grand  Prix.  Golf:  European 
Open  from  Sunningrtafe.  Cricket: 
Britannic  Assurance  County 
Championship  630  Charite 
Chester  735  Personal  Choice 
(Edward  Heath  MP)  630  Sunday 
Halt-Hour 930  Your  Hundred  Best 
Tunes  1035  Songs  from  tee 
Shows  1035  Simon  McCheane  at 
the  piano  1130  Tony  Russell  with 
Sounds  of  Jazz  130  Alan  Dedicoat 
with  Ntahtnde  330-430 A  Little  i 
Night  Music  VHF  Stereo  -  as 
above  except  230  Benny  Green 
330  Alan  Den  with  Sounds  Easy 
430  BBC  Concert  Orchestra 
Showcase  430  Sing  Something 
ample  5.00-1230  As  Radio  1. 

WORLD  SERVICE 


635  weather,  News 
Headlines 

.  730  Morning  Concert  Delius 
(A  Song  of  Summer  LSO 
under  John  Barbirolli); 

Raval  (Pavane  pour  une 
infante  dfrfunte:  Vlado 
Periemuter,  piano);  Josef 
Strauss  (Waltz  Spharen- 
Klange:  Vienna  PO  under 
Willi  Boskovsky) 

730  News 

730  Morning  Concert  (contd): 
Vaughan  WH&ams  (Romance 
in  D  flat  Academy  of  St 
Martin-m-the-Fields  under 
Neville  Marrinerwite 
Tommy  Redly,  harmonica); 
Bach  (Concerto  in  G 
minor  English  Concert 
under  Trevor  Pinnocfc); 
Glazunov  (Symphony  No  1 
in  E;  Bavarian  RSO 
under  Neeme  Jarvi) 

830  News 

835  Northern  Sinfonta:  Jorg 
Faerber  conducts  Mozart's 
Symphony  No  13  in  F; 
Dana's  Concertante  in  B 
flat;  arid  Haydn's 
Symphony  No  80  in  D  minor, 
with  David  Hastam  (flute) 
and  George  Macdonald 
(clarinet) 

930  Saturday  Review: 


Radio  3 


1.05  Liszt  and  the  Piano: 

Martino  Tlrimo  plays  Vercfi's 
Miserere  (II  trovatore); 
Danza  sacra  et  duetto  final 
(Aida);  Concerto 


Nelson  Mass;  phis  a  review 
of  Strauss's  opera  Die 
Frau  obne  Schatten 
conducted  by  Wolfgang 

Sawalltsch 
130  News 


LW  (tong  wave)  to)  Stereo  on  VHF 
535 Shipping  630  News 
Bneflng;  Weather  6.10 
Prelude  (s)  630  Morning 
Has  Broken  635 Weather 
730  News  7.10  Sunday  Papers 
7.15  On  Your  Farm  730 


Cause:  Prisoners  Abroad 
930  News  9.10  Sunday  Papers 

9.15  Letter  from  America  by 
Alistair  Cooke 
930  Morning  Service  (si 

10.i5The  Archers:  Omnibus 

11.15  News  Stand:  Hugh  Pryso r- 
jones  with  a  review  of  the 
week's  periodicals 

1130  Pick  of  the  week:  Last 
week's  broadcasting 
highlights  (s) 

12.15  Desert  Island  Discs:  Sue 
Lawiey's  guest  is  plarast 
Pater  Donohue  (s)  1235 
Weather 

13©  TfwWOfWTWs  Weekend 
135  Shtoplhg  Forecast 

230 The  Gardening  Quiz:  With 

Els  Eartha  Kitt,  Molly 
an,  Leslie  Crowther 
tonica  Dickens  (s) 

230 Justice  FereL  Play  by  Albert 


with  David  Kelsey.  Michael 
Deacon  and  Stave  Hudson 
(s) 


130  Nixon  in  China:  Peter 

Sellars's  production  of  John 
Adams's  three-act  opera 
performed  by  tee  Houston 
Grand  Opera  arte 
Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  tee  composer, 
with  Sanford  Sylvan 
(baritone),  James 
Maddalena  (baritone)  and 
Thomas  Hammons 
(bass).  Between  tee  acts, 
the  composer  talks  to 
Andrew  Porter  (see  Choice) 
530  Jazz  Record  Requests 
535  Cntics1  Forum:  Shendan 
Money,  Michael  Coveney, 
Peter  Kemp  and  Marina 
Warner  review  tee  RSC's 
The  Ehte  of  the  Night. 

BBC 2  s  Shadow  af  the 
Ripper.  Howard 
Hodgkin  s  London 
exhibition;  Peter 
Greenaway's  film  Drowning 
by  Numbers:  and 
Graham  Greene's  novel  The 
Captain  and  the  Enemy 
635  Magic  America: 

Capricorn  under  Bainbridge 
perform  Milhaud's  La 
Creation  du  monde;  Ives's 
The  Unanswered 
Question;  and  Bainbndge's 
Landscapes  arte  Magic 
Words.  With  Lynda 
Richardson  (soprano) 

Radio  4 


3.15  In  Keeping  with  Tradition: 

.  Keith  Allan  meets  Grenville 
Lucas.  Keeper  of  the 
Herbarium  at  tee  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kewfr) 
230  The  Christian  Centuries: 
Brian  Redhead  with  his 
survey  of  how  the  message 
of  Christianity  was  passed 
on  down  tee  ages 
430  Victoria:  Seven-part  account 
of  tee  life  ol  Queen  Victoria, 

with  Anna  Massey  (6) 

447  Enquire  Within  (new  senes): 
Duty  Barlow  attempts  to 
answer  listeners'  questions 
530  Down  Your  Way  (new 
senes):  Nigel  Hawthorne 
tours  Whitehall  (see  Choice) 
530  Shipping  535 
Weather 
630 News 

6.15  Feedback:  Chris  Dunkiey 
airs  viewers'  comments 
about  BBC  programmes  (r) 

630 A  Good  Read:  Brian  Gear 
with  guests  John  Letts  and 
Libby  Spumer  discussing 
paperbacks  they've  enjoyed 
730 News;  International 
Asstgnmenl(r) 

7-30  Actors'  Workshop:  Sheila 
Hancock  explores  the  craft 
of  the  actor  (4)  Movement  (r) 
830 Enterprise:  Marjorie 

Lofteouse  visits  tee  Dan 

Pottery 


730  Proms  1988:  Live  from 
the  Royal  Albert  Halt, 
London.  BBC  SO  under 
Gunter  Wand  perform 
Mozart's  Symphony  No  • 
40  In  G  minor;  Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony  No  6  in  B 
mmor  (Pattfetique).  Includes 
7*55  David  Brown 
talking  about  Tchaikovsky 
(see  Choice) 

9.15  High  Hopes  and  Hard 

Grafts:  Can  cell  grafts  from 
aborted  roetuses 
implanted  into  the  brains  of 
Parkinson's  disease 
sufferers  really  improve  their 
health?  And  is  this  new 
treatment  ethical? 

10.00  London  Baroque: 

Charles  Mediant  (cello) 
conducts  Georg  Muffat  s 
Sonata  No  5  in  G  (Armomco 
tribute);  Buxtehude's  0 
clemens,  O  mitis;  and  O 
Gottes  siadh  Biber's 
Serenade  in  C 
(Nightwatchman): 

Handel's  Quartet  mG 
(arranged  from  Trio 
Sonata,  Op  5  No  4);  and 
Vivaldi's  Motet  in  furore. 

11.,S^M™SS|SOOran°’ 

Scottish  SO  under  Hurst 
perform  Edward 
Harper’s  Intrada;  William 
Boyce's  Symphony  No  1 
in  B  flat;  and  Elgar's  Cello 
Concerto  in  E  minor. 

With  Moray  Welsh  (cello) 

(see  Choice) 

1230  News,  closedown 


630  Soundings:  Katl  Whitaker 
reports  on  divorce  within  the 
Church,  and  the  problems  it 

a  nn  E***"* ,ot  cqngrsganons 

9.00  News:  Loves  ot  the  Great 
Composers:  The  women  in 
Beethoven's  life  (s)  (r) 

9.15  The  Natural  History 
Programme:  The  sun-taBed 

io3oerW9,ssweamer 

1 0.15  Lord  of  the  Lyceum: 
Celebration  of  the  theatrical 
We  and  achievement  nr 


tee  first  actor  ever  tope 

with  MPs  Austin  Mitchell 
Jwian  Critchley  anc  Janet 
ft?*85-  apd  John  Lloyd 
1 130  Seeds  ol  Faith:  The  tradition 
fJPgVp  fel  1 1  -45  Before 
the  Ending  of  the  Day:  The 
office  or  Compime  (s) 

1230  News  1230  Weather 
uup  Shipping  Forecast 
vhf  asabove  except:  iw  »  nn 
Open  University:  7.00  Les^°° 

Ssa,a5SR33,to- 


FREQUENCIES:  Radio  1: 1053kHz/235fn;1089kH 
1 21 5KHz/247m:VHF-90-925.  Radio  4: 200kHz/1S 
BSC  Radio  London:  1458kHz/206m;VHF  9«L9.  Wo 
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BOOKS 

; 

not  waving 

l^eEnglish  have  never  taken  to  Modernism, 
9£iMichael  Schmidt  reports,  modem  writers 


■C' — -JU 


As  we  get  older  we  do 
not  get  any  youn- 
fer.  ^  Sinking  fa 
tana  is  an  old  man's 
»~r  -  wok,,  written  by  a 

.?*  a.  cmic  about  a 

lh  nh°  1,85  minc  *0 

seem  shallow  and  slatternly. 
Remembering  her  youth,  and 
the  ffeat  prince  who 
courting  her  -  Ezra  Pound, 

Ford  Madox 
Ford,  Wyndham  Lewis,  D  H. 
Lawrence,  T.S.  Eliot  -  he 
damns  her  for  her  fickle 
hospitality.  And  as  for  those  to 
whom  she  later  showed 
favour . . . 

Hugh  Kenner’s  language 
echoes  that  of  the  princes.  He 
is  a  master  rhetorician:  inti¬ 
mate,  scornful,  finger-wag¬ 
ging,  professorial,  politic,  he 
can  change  key  in  mid-sen¬ 
tence.  The  hallmark  of  his 
style  is  the  emphatic  colon.  It 
balances  hundreds  of  his  sen¬ 
tences  in  a  phrased,  not  a 
cadenced  rhetoric.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  generous  and  thrifty, 
his  judgements  less  so. 

A  Sinking  Island  -  or  is  it 
rather  a  sinking  city,  London, 
“emblem  of  sickness  beyond 
remedy:  all  promise  cancelled, 
everything  gone  to  pot”?  Scot¬ 
land  is  part  of  the  island,  but 
MacDiarmid  gets  not  even  a 
footnote.  We  look  in  vain  for 
Edward  Thomas,  who  might 
have  qualified  the  arguments 
about  free  verse.  Robert 
Graves,  Ivor  Gumey,  Edge  11 
Rickword,  Keith  Douglas, 
C.H.  Sisson  and — oh,  a  dozen 
others  who  might  have 
checked  him  —  are  absent. 
And  their  absence  mars  the 
book. 

Here,  more  than  in  Ken¬ 
ner's  earlier  studies,  he  dwells 
on  the  intimate  relationship 
between  writers  and  their 
readership.  He  starts  with  the 
1890s  and  defines  these  cate¬ 
gories  of  reader  addicts  of  Tit- 
Bits,  hungry  for  information 
but  with  a  very  short  ‘atten¬ 
tion-span;  collectors  of  Every¬ 
man  classics  (he  has  a 
wonderful  sketch  of  J.M.  Dent 
and  his  long-suffering  editor); 
and  those  with  a  spark  of 


taking  Island:  Hie 
dem  English  Writers  by 


A  Si _ 

Modem _ _ 

Hugh  Kenner  (Barrie  & 
Jenkins.  £16.95) 


imaginative  bravado  who 
dared  flirt  with  the  Yellow 
Book.  He  shows  how  the  third 
category  was  derailed  by  the 
Wilde  business,  and  he' 
describes  the  ways  in  which 
the  great  rebarbative  modern¬ 
ists  were  received.  As  the 
century  progressed,  readers 
damaged  writers  more  and 
more.  By  the  1930s  the  island 
was  taking  in  water  pretty  fast. 

A  Sinking  Island  suffers 
from  its  time-span  and  its 
pretended  comprehensive¬ 
ness.  Kenner  has  written  off 
most  of  the  last  half  century 
unread,  it  seems,  and  it  might 
have  been  more  honourable 
not  to  spoil  his  mighty  argu¬ 
ments  with  a  trivial  and 
dismissive  account  of  whal  he 
does  not  care  to  know.  It 
suffers,  too,  from  being  built 
on  too  static  a  base.  Having 
established  his  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  reader,  he  fails  to 
introduce  that  most  insidious 
new  form  of  reader,  the  aca¬ 
demic,  and  to  describe  the 
consequences  of  the  ingestion 
—  wholesale  —  of  literature  by 
educational  establishments. 
He  does  devote  space  to 
Richards.  Lea  vis,  and  Emp- 
son,  but  what  of  the  ortho¬ 
doxies  now  in  the  ascendant? 

Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recommend  this  book.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  hugely 
entertaining  in  detail  and  style 
(Kenner  always  is),  it  over¬ 
states  some  crucial  truths.  The 
English  have,  most  of  them, 
undeniably  rejected  Modern¬ 
ism  (though  the  Scots  have 
not).  Pound  has  not  yet  hap¬ 
pened  here,  and  until  he  does, 
literature  will  in  some  criticial 
ways  be  postponed.  Do  we 
resist  Pound  because  we  take 
the  poems  for  what  they  say? 
No  —  the  problem,  as  Kenner 
knows,  is  that  Pound's  pol¬ 
itical  reputation  absolves  us 
from  reading  him:  rejection  by 
hearsay,  the  characteristic 
English  metonymy  that  dis¬ 


cards  the  whole  in  disliking 
one  disagreeable  pan. 

Kenner  stigmatizes  the 
“personalizing  acuity”  of  the 
English,  how  we  dismiss  the 
an  by  dismissing  the  character 
of  the  artist.  He  succumbs  to 
this  himself,  in  writing  of 
Mathew  Arnold's  “Sohrab 
and  Rustum”,  in  lampooning 
Bloomsbury,  in  transforming 
“a  low  dishonest  decade”  (the 
1930s)  into  “a  cartoon  de¬ 
cade”  adducing  Auden  and 
Waugh.  Though  he  dislikes 
the  way  the  English  have  of 
mixing  an  and  morality,  his 
own  distaste  for  homosexual¬ 
ity.  promiscuity,  class  privi¬ 
lege  and  the  middlebrow,  is 
harsh  and  unattenualed. 


In  his  excellent  chapter  on 
the  critics  of  the  1920s 
and  1930s  he  concludes; 
“To  restore  the  lost  art  of 
reading,  that  was  their 
mission”.  That  is  Kenner’s 
mission:  to  restore  the  lost  an 
—  which  was  never  entirely 
found  —  of  reading  the 
Modems,  reading  them  into 
the  English  imagination  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late.  He  gives  us 
wonderful  tools:  a  new  parallel 
reading  of  The  Waste  Land 
and  Burnt  Norton  (“A  form  is 
something  done  twice”),  an 
elucidation  of  Bunting’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  docu¬ 
mentary  and  the  aesthetic 
tradition,  a  savage  revaluation 
of  Virginia  Woolf  and  of 
Katherine  Mansfield.  Is  there 
still  time  to  take  Lewis  and 
Ford  back  on  board?  To  dust 
down  Yeats  and  Eliot  and  take 
their  radical  measure? 

Kenner  believes  it  is  too  late 
already.  Yet  much  of  the 
poetry  he  does  not  attend  to, 
and  much  of  the  fiction  that 
rises  to  the  surface  and  bobs 
there,  could  allay  his  worst 
fears.  More  a  prophet  than  a 
critic,  he  surveys  our  ruined- 
island  and  shakes  his  head. 
The  present  participle  in  his 
title  is  merely  a  courtesy. 
Have  we  just  come  up  for  the 
third  and  last  time?  “Well,"  as 
Larkin  says  in  “The  Old 
Fools”,  “We  shall  find  out.” 


Innocent 

utopianism 


•  If  the  Great  War  did  not 
invent  English  nostalgia,  it 
certainly  designed  it  In  one 
monstrous  stroke,  the  young 
century  collapsed  into  old  age; 
and  we  are  still  living  in  the 
weakness  of  that  fell  England 
soon  became  a  nostalgic  old 
man  peering  bade  at  the 
healthy  years  of  his  youth,  for 
in  those  last  Edwardian  sum¬ 
mers  before  1914,  a  harvest  of 
happiness — one  that  had  been 
ripening  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  —  was  not  gathered, 
but  cruelly  ruined.  It  was  a 
moment  when,  as  Churchill 
wrote  in  his  obituary  of  Ru¬ 
pert  Brooke,  no  sacrifice  but 
the  most  precious  was  accept¬ 
able,  “and  the  most  precious  is 
that  which  is  most  freely 
proffered.” 

There  have  been  more 
books  about  Rupert  Brooke 
than  poems  by  him,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  few  (along  with 
Michael  Hastings’s  biography) 
to  mount  a  political  critique  of 
the  mythologized  poet  add  his 
circle,  and  the  first  to  revive 
for  that  group  a  name  first 
coined  by  Virginia  Woolfi  the 
Neo-pagans.  Friends  of 
Brooke  who  happened  to  meet 
at  Cambridge  in  1908,  their 
philosophy  was  as  random  as 
his  —  a  salad  of  Fabian 
socialism,  pastoral  escapism 
and  art  for  art’s  sake:  “We’ll 
live  Romance  not  talk  of  it,” 
wrote  Brooke.  “We’ll  show  the 
grey  unbelieving  age.” 

It  is  a  singular  quality  of  this 
book  to  show  how  a  character¬ 
istically  English  nostalgia  was 
already  a  feature  of  Edwar- 
dianism,  not  simply  its  shat¬ 
tered  sequeL  Delaoy  also 
shows  bow  the  socialist  uto¬ 
pianism  of  those  pre-war  days 
was  intimately  connected  to 
this  nostalgia.  In  feet,  the 
political  optimism  was  the 
nostalgia.  The  loud  heralding 
of  a  new  fiiture  was  only  the 
quiet  holding  of  an  old  past. 
Chesterton’s  “Distributism”, 
which  proposed  a  return  to 
“organic”  medieval  life  was 
one  influence  on  the  Neo- 
pagans;  another  was  the  “pas¬ 
sive  revolution”  of  Wells’s 
Modem  Utopia,  in 
revolution  was  seen  as  likely 
to  be  “orderly  and  quiet”;  and 
the  Fabian  Society  provided  a 
more  stringent  radicalism, 
though  one  that  was  still 
escapist  and  wanly  intell¬ 
ectual. 

Delauy  captures  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  *****  utopianism  and 


The  Neo-Pagans  by  Paul 
DeJany  (Hamish  Hamilton, 


Inspiration:  Rupert  Brooke 

the  complacency  of  that 
nostalgia  with  patient  intelli¬ 
gence.  At  their  tea-parties 
undo:  the  apple  blossom  in 
Grantchester,  at  their  river¬ 
side  picnics  at  Cambridge  and 
their  summer  camps  in  the 
New  Forest,  the  Neo-pagans 
bathed  and  wrestled,  rode 
horses  bareback,  plaited  daisy- 
chains,  skinny-dipped,  and 
posed  for  those  photographs 
from  which  they  stare  out  with 
—  for  us  —  impossible  and 
poignant  optimism.  And  yet 
Owen  Darwin,  one  of  the 
group,  wrote:  “Always  hidden 
among  the  shadows  behind 
our  bodes  was  Death  —  Death 
waiting  to  catch  us  who  were 
so  young  and  full  of  hope.” 

When  Brooke  died  in  the 
Aegean,  Henry  James,  who 
had  met  him  only  fleetmgly, 
wept,  and  Churchill  be¬ 
moaned  the  loss  of  one  with 
“classic  symmetry  of  mind 
and  body”  The  myth-mon¬ 
gers  had  started.  And  this  was 
not  amply  the  myth  of  the 
death  of  the  hero;  it  was  also 
the  myth  of  the  death  of 
England.  Brooke’s  death  in¬ 
ducted  us  into  nostalgia. 
Delany  does  not  address  this 
outer  Layer  of  irony,  by  which 
we  still  look  back  nostalgically 
on  those  who  themselves 
looked  backwards.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  surprising;  it  is  this 
latter-day  nostalgia  that  has 
partly  produced  and  now  sus¬ 
tains  this  fine  book. 

James  Wood 


If  you  take  William  Gaskfll’s 
word  for  it  that  he,  like  “every 
director”,  is  a  frustrated 
writer,  then  this  book  repre¬ 
sents  an  act  of  heroic  self- 
restraint:  a  record  of  30  years 
on  the  theatrical  front-line, 
covering  the  whole  spectrum 
from  the  Royal  Court  and  the 
National  Theatre  to  the  politi¬ 
cized  fringe,  all  wrapped  up  in 
less  than  ISO  pages. 

It  is  laid  out  in  brief 
chapters  which  usually  open 
autobiographically  and  then 
lead  into  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  improvisation, 
phrasing,  and  imagery.  Gas- 
kill,  famously,  is  a  teacher, 
and  these  are  among  the  most 
instructive  and  clearly  argued 
essays  on  stagecraft  that  I  have 
ever  read.  As  for  GaskiU 
himself  although  you  get 
more  direct  insight  from 
David  Hockney’s  marvellous 
cover  portrait,  the  book  does 
supply  an  illuminating  outline 
ofhis  career. 


Theatrical  high  life 


A  boyhood  friend  of  Tony 
Richardson,  who  first  brought 
him  into  the  Royal  Court,  he 
was  immediately  catapulted 
into  theatrical  high  Life  by  the 
Broadway  transfer  of  Os¬ 
borne’s  George  Dillon , 
occasioning  an  eyeball 
confrontation  with  its  turn¬ 
coat  American  producer  (Josh 
Logan)  when  the  bad  notices 
came  in.  “1  knew  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the 
third  act.”  “Why...  didn’t 
you  say  that  before?"  What 
strikes  you  about  this  en¬ 
counter  is  his  unnerving 
composure  even  as  a  new¬ 
comer. 

Gaskill’s  viewpoint  plainly 
owes  a  lot  to  his  Royal  Court 
boss,  George  Devine  (whom 
he  still  dreams  about):  another 
committed  teacher,  and  a 
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A  Sense  of  Direction 
William  GaskiU  (Faber,  frtZ95) 

director  with  a  rooted  distaste 
for  “director’s  theatre”.  The 
Court  was  Gaskill's  natural 
home;  but  he  brought  to  it  as 
much  as  he  inherited,  and  if 
you  think  of  that  fervent 
young  company  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  terms,  then  GaskiU 
appears  as  the  St  Just  to 
Devine’s  Dan  ton.  Among  the 
ravenous  egos  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  be  Comes  over  as  an 
incorruptible  presence. 

Part  ofhis  strength  is  that  he 
has  wanted  so  little  for  him¬ 
self.  Of  his  “few  ambitions”, 
the  only  one  be  mentions  is 
that  of  coaxing  Edith  Evans 
into  his  1961  RSC  production 
of  Richard  IU.  He  then  had 


the  gall  to  ask  her  to  im¬ 
provise.  As  that  story  (and  the 
ti  tie)  suggest,  his  main 
strength  is  that  he  has  always 
known  where  he  wanted  to  go. 
Throughout  the  stray,  some¬ 
times  approaching  sometimes 
retreating,  there  hovers  the 
mirage  of  an  ideal  socialist 
ensemble.  Improvisation,  as 
Gaskin  practises  it,  is  a  social¬ 
ist  exercise.  Devine  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  a  resident 
ensemble  as  incompatible 
with  the  needs  of  a  writers* 
theatre;  but  GaskiU  has  re¬ 
turned  to  it  again  and  again, 
whatever  the  opportunistic 
advantages  of  ad  hoc  casting. 

The  dulling  side  of  this 
ideal  quest  is  his  weary  dis¬ 
dain  for  everything  that  lies 
outside  it  particularly  per¬ 
sonal  relationships.  The  auto¬ 


biographical  passages  are  rem¬ 
arkable  for  abrupt  sexual 
revelations  and  ruthless  char¬ 
acter  judgements.  Hie  emo¬ 
tional  shutter  opens  for  only  a 
second,  but  projects  some 
memorable,  even  affectionate, 
pictures  of  old  friends  and 
colleagues,  from  his  patron, 
Richardson,  to  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  protggg,  Edward  Bond. 
Then,  as  if  to  a  roll  of  drums, 
GaskiU  discards  them.  His 
hopes  in  them  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  they  are  no  longer 
contributing  to  the  work. 

Not  that  he  exempts  him¬ 
self.  The  two  productions  he 
most  admires  were  tiie  work  of 
authors  (Brecht  and  Beckett): 
and  directors  are  on  very 
shaky  grounds  when  they  lay 
claim  to  a  creative  identity. 
“The  question  is  ‘Do  I  find  the 
director’s  imagination  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  Shakespeare’s?'  The 
answer  is  ‘No’.” 

Irving  Wardle 


e  London  Particular  by 
Christianas  Brand  ( Pandora , 
£3.95) 

A  strange  and  rather  awkward 
combination  —  of  the  stylized 
and  surreal  —  in  this  London- 
based  detective  novel  The 
story  of  a  murdered  man  and 
his  seven  unlikely  (but  aren’t 
they  always?)  suspected 
murderers,  set  around 
Lad  broke  Grove,  is  perma¬ 
nently  swathed  in  dense,  dark 
1950s  city  smog.  Like  a  thick 
grey  fire-blanket  this  muffles 
the  murderer’s  footsteps  and 
throws  the  veracity  of  all 
reported  sights  and  sounds 
into  question.  The  confusion 
that  arises  when  everyone  — 
from  dotty  arthritic  granny  to 
kind  old  family  doctor  — 
decides  to  confess  to  the 
murder,  sweeps  Inspector 
CockriU  (Cockie  to  his  friends) 
with  the  doddering  panache  of 
a  village  bobbie.  His  investiga¬ 
tions  and  final  solution,  are 
without  surprise  and  the  novel 
as  a  whole  lacks  impetus.  This 
has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  characters  all  bear 
a  certain  damp  resemblance  to 
the  smog. 

•  Thank  Heaven  Fasting 

bg  E.M.  Detafieid  (Virago, 

Delafield’s  sharp  eye  fra  the 
agony  of  certain  social 
predicaments  is  as  acute  here, 
if  more  cynical,  as  in  The 
Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady , 
her  gently  satirical  tale  of 
laundry  lists,  servant  prob¬ 
lems,  and  visits  from  the 
vicar's  wife.  In  Thank  Heaven 
Fasting,  a  terrible  soda!  gaffe 
—  in  the  form  of  a  light  sexual 
indiscretion  —  during  the  first 
season  of  a  lively,  pretty  deb, 
dashes  the  ambitious  hopes  of 
her  parents.  But  it  is  not  until 
several  more  cooling  seasons 


Smog 

and 

slog 


PAPERBACKS 


have  passed,  that  Monica 
herself  feels  the  gravity  of  her 
plight  The  three-part  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  novel  and  Monica's 
changing  relation  to  (and 
relationship  with)  two  awk¬ 
ward  misfit  sisters  highlight 
her  gradual  sense  of  despera¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  sombre  book, 
edged  with  wit  and  irony,  run 
through  with  bitterness. 

•  Fir®  Below  by  Domford 
Yates  (Everyman,  £335) 
Domford  Yates’s  wealthy, 
adventurous  hero,  Richard 
Cbandos,  once  more  leaves 
his  luxurious  and  indolent 
existence;  this  time  to  risk  life, 
limb,  and  love  in  a  fictional 
kingdom  adjacent  to  Austria. 
He  does  so  to  defend  the 
honour  of  his  new  wife 
Leonie,  the  exiled  Grand 
Duchess,  and  to  procure  the 
freedom  of  their  friend,  the 
Countess  of  Dresden.  A  dev¬ 
ilish  trick  leads  him  and  his 
friend  George  Hanbury  into 
deadly  danger.  Despite  their 
British  sang-froid,  they  find 
themselves  tossed  from  one 
mishap  to  another,  in  turn 
pursuing  and  pursued  by  two 
story-book  baddies:  a  revenge¬ 
ful  prince  and  a  double¬ 
crossing  chief  of  police.  A 
chain  of  coincidences,  near 


misses  and  very  dose  shaves 
provide  the  eager  pair  with 
what  is  surely  enough  physical 
and  mental  exercise  to  keep 
them  going  for  a  year.  My 
endurance  level  was  rather 
lower.  By  the  end,  the  fairy 
tale  -  complete  with  its 
angelic  servant  girl  —  began  to 
wear  on  my  nerves. 

•  Dirk  Gently**  Hofistic 
Detective  Agency  by  Douglas 
Adams  (Pan,  £239) 

Another  novel  with  a  tantaliz- 
ingly  long  and  outlandish  title, 
from  the  author  of  A  Hitch¬ 
hiker's  Guide  to  the  Galaxy , 
this  zany  tale  not  surprisingly 
has  an  absurd  plot  It  is  a 
combination,  as  the  author 
assures  us  on  the  back  cover, 
of  detective  novel,  ghost  story, 
space  travel  adventure,  rip¬ 
ping  yarn,  and  comic  epic.  A 
series  of  seemingly  un¬ 
connected  events  —  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  computer  genius,  the 
mysterious  arrival  of  a  horse 
in  a  Cambridge  don's  bath¬ 
room,  a  freely  wandering 
“electric  monk”  (you  may  weD 
ask ... )  and  an  unattended 
answer  phone  -  became  inte¬ 
gral  to  the  theorizing  of  one 
Dirk  Gently,  alias  Dirk  Qdli, 
alias  Svlad  Cjelli ...  It  b  all 
part  of  his  mission  to  prove 
the  fundamental  interconnect¬ 
edness  of  all  things  (“particu¬ 
larly  some  things”),  and  woe 
betide  anyone  whose  path 
crosses  his.  Richard  MacDufi^ 
who  is  already  woeful  — 
particularly  in  love,  discovers 
with  the  help  of  Dirk  that  not 
even  his  own  impulses  can  be 
viewed  in  isolation  from  other 
phenomena.  It  all  seems 
deeply  significant  and  the 
novel  deeply  symbolic.  But  is 
ii? 

Sabine  Durant i 


The  labouring 
classes  strike 


Prostitutes  no  longer  say: 
“Would  you  like  a  nice  girl?” 
(to  which  the  correct,  if  cal¬ 
lous,  reply  was:  “Yes,  do  you 
know  one?”);  they  say:  “Tin 
confused  by  the  cultural  stig¬ 
ma  of  sex  work.”  Who  can  have 
taught  them  to  speak  like  that? 

Only  literal-minded  classi¬ 
cal  scholars  coukl  find  this  all- 
American  stew  of  auto¬ 
biography,  polemic  and  verse 
pornographic,  and  perhaps 
only  “sex  workers”  will  find  it 
of  great  interest.  Ever  since  les 
pules  went  on  strike  in  Lyons 
in  1975,  the  international 
sisterhood  has  been  trying  to 
grab  the  agit-prop  coverage 
formerly  reserved  to  ethnic 
minorities,  and  their  militant 
rhetoric  now  growls  from  an 
acronymic  zoo  of  organiz¬ 
ations  called  Coyote,  Puma, 
Pony,  Ocelot  -  even  Dolphin. 

The  paradoxes  of  their  pos¬ 
ition  are  immense.  Vociferous 
complaints  about  the  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  prostitutes  are  en¬ 
tirely  justified  —  no  other 
career  is  so  vulnerable  to 
mugging,  rape,  arrest  or  mur¬ 
der  —  but  consort  uneasily 
with  professional  boasts  of 
gimmicking  tire  best  returns 
on  the  meagrest  investment  of 
labour. 

Most  heterosexual  women 
would  have  trouble  pretend¬ 
ing  to  enjoy  this  work,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  female  homo¬ 
sexuals  who  supply  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  these 

Stones  find  that  their  natural 


Sex  Work:  Writings  by 
Women  in  the  Sex  Industry 
Edited  by  Freda  rique 
Delacoste  and  Priscilla 
Alexander  (Virago,  £5.50) 


Her  story:  the  woman’s  way 

bent  provides  a  welcome  mea¬ 
sure  of  psychological  insula¬ 
tion.  But  feminism  is  indeed 
in  crisis  when  self-proclaimed 
feminist  lesbians  spend  their 
days  having  sex  with  men. 

Riana  Duncan’s  History 
and  Her  Story  (Future,  £2.99) 
feebly  echoes  some  of  these 
confusions  with  revisionist 
comic  strips  in  which,  for 
example,  a  glum  char  mops  up 
after  Caesar’s  murder  and 
Galileo  turns  out  to  be  a 
peeping  Tom.  History  shows 
Vikings  pillaging  and  raping; 
“her  story"  shows  them 
carousing  and  falling  asleep.  If 
the  tension  on  which  this  feeds 
were  ever  to  be  resolved, 
much  of  popular  culture 
would  evaporate. 

EC 


Wings 
of  . 
war 


Wartime  Writings  by  .  . 

Antoine  do  Saint-Exup6ry, 
translated  by  Norah  Purcell  \ 
(Picador,  £4.95) 


Saint-Exupfay  wrote  in  his . 
last  letter  “If  Fm  shot; 
down,  I  won’t 
anything.  The  future  ant 
appals  me  and  I  hate  the  robot 
virtues.  I  prefer  to  be  a 
gardener.” 

The  following  day, -return¬ 
ing  to  North  Africa  from  a, 
reconnaissance  over  Annecy, - 
his  unarmed  P-38  Lightning 
was  chivvied  into  the  sea  by. 
German  fighter  planes,  and 
the  ocean  closed  over  the 
balding  head  of  aviation’s- 
supreme  poet.  Forests  have., 
been  felled  to  account  for  his- 
end:  they  would  be  better- 
employed  in  reprinting  Iris' 
brief  and  luminous  master- • 
work  Night  Flight. 

In  peacetime  Saint-Exup£ry  • 
had  couched  the  elemental? 
heroics  of  night  flying  iff 
images  that  were  militari- 
even  chivalric,  and  when  war 
came  it  crystallized  his  view  of 
the  real  fight  as  man  versus: 
robot.  The  sometime  flying., 
postman  could  see  through^ 
eagle  eyes  how  the  march  oT 
progress  was  knitting  the  na-  - 
lions  into  a  simulacrum  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  “this 
body  has  as  yet  no  soul”.  The- 
letters  and  speeches  of  the.' 
present  volume  reveal  a  soul 
trilling  to  be  touched  by 
friendship,  a  condition  he; 
venerated,  and  a  sensibility' 
ready  to  be  touchy  at  the  drop: 
of  an  innuendo. 

The  suspicion  of  a  slight 
could  trigger  pages  of 
corrective  hectoring, 
penetratively  argued  but  light 
on  entertainment  As  a  corres¬ 
pondent  be  tended  to  th& 
Pauline  rather  than  the' 
Waughlike,  and  it  is  only 
when  a  faintly  absurd  domes¬ 
tic  accident  jolts  his  enforced 
idleness  in  Algiers  (grounded 
for  reasons  of  age  and  rfe-; 
barbative  prang  wounds)  that; 
the  philosopher  becomes  a 
wit 

There  is  precious  little  here 
on  aviation  itself  Ann  Mor-! 
row  Lindbergh,  who  entered-a 
mutual  admiration  pact  with . 
her  subject  in  August  I93£ 
contributes  a  fairly  gusby  in¬ 
troduction  to  what  is  in  effect 
a  skeletal  biography  of  his  last 
five  years  —  a  lustrum  of- 
defeat,  exile,  controversy.  The 
Flight  to  Arras,  The  Little 
Prince,  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars 
—  combined  with  a  marginal-' 
festschrift  wherein  his 
pilots  and  acquaintances  have : 
their  plangent  say.  Thus  w. 
learn  of  his  technique  fop; 
aborting  landings  at  extreme^ 
short  notice  (instead  of  pulling? 
back  on  the  stick  he  would' 
ram  it  forward  and  kangaroo 
off  the  ground),  and  of  Iris' 
ambition  to  enter  a  monas¬ 
tery. 

The  last  comes  as  no  sur¬ 
prise.  The  postal-service  man¬ 
ager  Riviere  in  Night  Flight  is 
a  kind  of  displaced  abbot  for 
whom  the  stringent  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  rufebook  super¬ 
sedes  fairness,  personal  popul¬ 
arity,  his  own  feelings.  The; 
urge  to  self-abnegation- 
through  service  is  all  For 
Saint-Exupery  -  a  Jesuit- 
educated  dialectician,  a  fierce 
patriot  and  stem  anti-GauIlist 
who  demanded  to  fight  but 
refused  to  bomb,  who  cham¬ 
pioned  free  expression  but 
abhorred  propaganda  on  its 
behalf  who  chose  a  physically; 
hazardous  career  and  yet  ad¬ 
mired  moral  courage  above  all 
—  the  convent  garden  must 
have  beamed  as  bright  as  .a. 
flarepaih  on  a  black  horizon.  ; 

Martin  Cropper 
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Fiction  X.' 

Dtaiy  of  a  Yuppie  by  Louis 
Aucbtadoss  (Grafton,  £2.99)  - 

Funny,  savage  send-up  of  -J- 
our  new  class,  reminiscent  oT- 
The  Great  Gatstry. 

Talking  to  Strange  Men  by  «  •  ■ 
Ruth  RendeH  (Arrow,  £2.99) 
What  are  the  schoolboys  up 
to  in  somewhere  Hce  Bristol?  - 
Spies?  Drags?  Protection 
racket?  Suspense  and  / 
asEverydoctortrtestoi 
his  wife  back. 

The  Child  in  Time  by  Ian 
McEwan  (Picador,  £3,95) 

Winner  or  last  year’s  •- 

Whitbread  Prize  for  fiction; 
angry  and  funny  story  about  a  * 
man  and  a  woman,  and  the 
way,  we  live  now. 

Non-fiction 
A  Restatement  of 
Economic  Uberafism  I 

Samuel  Britten  (Maori _ , 

£8-95)  Magisterial  verdict  on 
recent  experiments  such  as  1  _ 
■nafcherfein,  Reagantem,  ani :- 
attempts  to  resuscitate 
socialism  with  a  human  face, 

revised  version  of 
Capitalism  and  the  PBrmjsstvg 
Society. 

Time’s  Arrow,  ■nme’a 


geological  time. 
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ACHING 

LEGS 

A  PLEA  FOR  SUPPORT?  . 

ttfomen  probably  worfc  harder 
today  than  at  anytime 
throughout  history!  The  Bauble 
is  that  /abcwr-Mvmg  devices 
don't  They  just  make  it  possible 
todomoreworkandwhenwe 
spend  too  much  time  on  our  feet. 
Our  kgs  lei  us  know.  Bui,  help  is 
at  Hand  tor  those  bmy  legs. 
Elbeohave  linked  with  Personal 
Supports  Ud..  to  provide  a  range 
of  fashion  support  tights  and 

stockings  to  suit  every  need, 

bvpost 

Take  advantage  of  this  easy  way 
to  buy,  at  special  rates,  the  finest 
fashion  support  tor  your  legs. 
Send  no  money  at  this  stage. 

efbeo 


Hemesend  me  detail! 

offcfeco  Support 
hwisvJadlbeElotf 
inbadocwyoHci. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


ToAmwl  SspponsUL,  DepL  D.K. 

P.O.  Bax  4Suao>v«Asli6Hd,  Notts  NC174GL 
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FINE  SHIRTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

TradMonally  hand  cut,  superb  choice 
of  finest  fabrics.  Free  sample 

matenaJs  &  Brochure  from; 

Established  1889 

SEYMOUR  SHIRTS 
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Tib  0274  728520 
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y  Ball  and  data  original 

f  Victorian  roll  top  baths. 

Ail  shape*  and  sizes. 

1  TeL  01-469  0606 
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■FOCUS 

N, 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  AND 
HOME  IMPROVEMENTS 


If 


TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

—  Sale  Continues  - 


Offer  avaJsble  with  poefcel  sprung  T  DEEP  MATTRESS  ■ 

£499  Doable  Sofa  bed  &  FREE  matching  2  sealer  normally  £1200 
£599  Doable  Sofa  bed  &  FREE  matching  2  sealer  normally  £1300 
£699  Doable  Sofa  bed  A  FREE  matching  2  sealer  normally  £1400 
Aho  aOeikAlefrom  £J99,  £899  &  £999  including  FREE  sofa 

Choose  From  exekahe  designer  fabrics  indnfing  TO  ere  I— tfag  mppliera  to  iperiaEu  gofa  bed 

Osborne  and  Litde  and  Vfeheta,  Sleep  soundly  on.  shops.  Natnratty  any  foam  in  our  furniture 
our  interior  or  pocket  (prang  tnattrea.  coafcnsa  to  the  proposed  new  fire  rcgJatians. 


OPEN  LATE  NIGHT  ON 
THURSDAYS 
FIRST  COME  FIRST 
SERVED  BASIS 


ofBufstrocfe  Street 

220-222 Marylebone  Lane,  London  W1 

Abo  alMEdfuat  Road,  near  Marble  Arch 

Call  a*  on  01486  7888 


[jnHHk 

IfflM 


Select  from  our  wide  range  including  deep  T  mattress 
01486  7888  Immediate  delivety  01-486  7888 


THE  PALLADIO  ACADEMY 

PO  Boi  8, 10  Keodafl  Place,  LOBrion  W1H  3AH 
Tdephooe:  01-486 1050  (24hr  Answering  service)  FAX:  487  2829 
The  Rtlhdio  Academy  offers  fall  rime  one  year  comes  and  one,  fire  and  tm  week  day  counes  ia^ 
Interior  Dcaign  •  Interior  Design  Drawing  sari  Presentation  ■  Practical  Iatw*wpe*n**tion 
History  of  Ardritcctnral  rad  Interior  Design  ■  SpeealiM  Skill*  Courses 
The  Hoe  utat  Decorative  Arts,  Oriental  Art 
ftn  ""»•  iiny  tnde— MEgcnma  in  ia*m  at  tbac  tubnas  «  tin  BrahWe. 

Tbe  Fnlufio  Academy  a  »  sente1  cfThc  Nfebo  Group  cf  Camp— 


Headboards  Unlimited 

HAVE  MOVED! 


Headboards,  Blanket  Boxes, 
Mirrors  and  Bedroom  Chairs 
-  Custom  Made  Upholster? 

For  details  contact 

Headboards  Unlimited 

Studio  if).  Talioa  Centre.  Barleys  Lone.  London  SW6  2 
Tel:  01-571  0366 


THAT 


*  ^tSSSr  tiro  omm 


TILES,  BATHS  AND  MARBLE 


—nitty  of  design  A  cotoun. 
iron  bathroom  aiirca  faun  £330. 

ON  THE  TILES 

9  PALACE  PARADE,  HIGH  STREET,  WALTHAMSTOW,  E17 
TEL:  0I-S21  9388 
Open  Mon-Sat  9-6  Son  10J 


mnsraeMAtncranMi 

|TTl£  CfflBBBMTDBYr 

MBP 

[Consultants 


■Hi a 

rT*tP7N  agree*  tat) 


SOFAS,  SOFA  BEDS 

No  Polyurethane  Foam 

LOUNGE  SUITES,  IN  LEATHER  0B  FABRIC 


Made  to  measure  upholstery  sever  undersold  - 
If  you  see  a  similar  product  cheaper  we  will  refund  the 
diffinnee 

Fast  detivoy.  Hist  Qass  Service,  How?  Became 
We  Sell  Direct  From  The  Factory 

Hare  year  *—«■»—  made  to  match  your  suite  Fabrics  by 
Liberty,  Crxnraon,  Bkadworth  etc 

SOFA  TO  BED 

Factory  and  Shnnore  At  Unit 
1  Bayford  Street,  Hackney  E8 
(Owe  M  Mm  SW  -4  W«B  SM» 
Teh  S33  0915 
182  ESSEX  ROAD,  N1 
Open  7  Days  a  Week 


THE  HAMPSTEAD  PINE  COMPANY 

bringing  the  country  to  your  home 

•  Traditional 
handcrafted 
furniture  in  old 
original  wood 

•  Made  to  measure 

1  service  our 

speciality 

•  Any  item  of 
furniture  can  be 
made  to  your 
own  design 

OPEN  7  DAYS  10am  -  6pm 

01-435  4496  ' 

238  WEST  END  LANE 
WEST  HAMPSTEAD  NW6 


*:•  ROIXER,  PLEATED 
VENETIAN1,  VERTICAL 


MADE  TO  MEASURE 
FREE  DELIVERY 
FREE  COLOUR  BROCHURE 
FROM 

SHEPHERDS  BLINDS 
FREEPOST 
WESTHAM  BN24  5RR 
OR  TEL 

(0323)  765431 

24  HOURS 


[ 


INDIVIDUALLY 
DESIGNED 
HAND  FINISHED 
S0LARD0 
KITCHENS 

Solarbo  Kitchens  from 

The  Quotedawn  Collection 
combine  excellent  quality 
with  exceptional  value 
for  money. 

•  Traditionally  styled  soft!  wood 
Kitchens  in  Pine.  Oak.  Tufip  and 
many  others. 

•  Wide  range  of  unit  options; 

•  VirtuaBy  infinite  range  of 
postforned  dacondivs  brehA 

and  part  fishes. 

•  Optional  ‘supply  onY  tfiscmmJs 
for  the  budget  conscious. 

•  fitfl  design  and  insulation 

service. 

•  PiMshad  price  fist 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
INVESTMENTS  FOR 
YOUR  HOME 


dranhtsson 

(flaiiectism 

********* 

AunJquesetec&onofDoorsa 
FUnvtureCARVB)  BYHAND 
tromsofid  hardwoods. 
VISIT  OUR  SHOWROOM. 
Over  100  items  on  display. 
Door  prices  from 
_Ct 82.50+VAT 

Pnono  now  orwvtM  nr 

IvtCoiafBractUBlK 

Grancflaaon  (DepL  HG) 
The  Old  HaH,WeatHDI  Road, 
WeatHW,OtterySLMary, 

Devon  EXtl  IIP 
Tel: 040-481 2876/5400 
Access,  Baretaycardwrfcome 


Cornice  &  Ccalrcpkxc  Cbanm^  Spccmiisia 

A  rfnaning  service  fat  restoring  your  plaster  nwnMwigr 
in  repairing  and  martiing  Viaorian  and 
cesnioes  and  centre  pieces,  flgilingg  renewed.  - 
Fmmaigc  Free 

EG.  WLLAR  (PLASTERING)  LTD.  EST  19S9 
54  EUWKWOOD  CRESCENT,  CHINGPORD.  IXHOXBf  E4  7PJ 
TEL:  01-529  0431 


Pilgrim  Payne  &  Co  Ltd. 

FOUNDED  1850 

CURTAINS  TAKEN  DOWN,  CLEANED 
AND  RE-HUNG.  CURTAIN  REUNING 
SERVICE  OR  NEW  CURTAINS  MADE 
FINE  RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 
CLEANED  IN  OUR  PLANT. 

CARPETS  AND  UPHOISTERED  FURNITURE  CLEANED  IN  YOUR  HOME. 

NOW  SERVING  BATH/BRISTOL  AREAS 


WMWP1WWTTO 
HU  MAJCSTVTM  QUBB* 
cleandb  orsan  Fuamiwics  AMtCMucn 


T-tWr  Place, 

Loadon  WI0  6QU 


ESTIMATES  FREE 


01-960  5656 


Tradffloaal  QuaHy  KSdmi  asd| 
Bedrooffl  FHraaats 


Qmtedam  Uurited 

Box  661  Commerce  Way 
Lancing  West  Sussex  BN15  8TB 
Telephone  0903  761166 

Showroom  opening  hooray 
14on-fti-Sam-6pin 

Oak  _  Hem  fans* 

SBI«mKipni 

Sunday  -  By  appotRtment 


-  Please  send  me  fufi  deMs  of 
I  □  Kitchens  □  Bedrooms  I 
|  □  Curtains  and  Soft  Fundsldngs  | 

I"™ - : - 1 

Address— _ _ 


SHTING  PRETTY 

■EApTOULLY  BEPBOOUCKP 
VrCTCHOAN  +  ICCO  BATHROOMS 

IiwwW  Smtai  Htebea  and  Mo 

CMC 

THE  VOX  BEST  SEUCflON  OP 
WOODEN  LOO  SEATS  A 
ACCESSORIES 

For  bread  nw  ghnay  fraa  Budrdad 
braduv 

_  wte  or  teaptem.  . 

131  Daws  Road,  London  SW6  7EA 
Tot  01-381  0048 

THE  mCWAL  6  STUi  THE  BEST 
PBWO  BATHROOM  SPECUU5TS. 


UNPEN 

INTERIOR  DESIGNS 

Speualun  in  Dtoratm  Pool  Hdshq 
UnbtiBt,  Dragging,  Rag  SeBiai  at 
on  aau,  iukdimA  orfimtttvn. 

Wi  aha  mrUnekc  all  interior  and 
taerior  Acorarim  and  dtsm. 

Portfolio  AosSaW,  • 
Contaci  Lash  or  PbRUp 
an  Baaraa  End,  Backs 
Tek(06Z85)Z2279 


TM.  No. 


T1Q/W8S 

Send  toe-  I 

Oyatedun  United,  FREEPOST.  6 

Cananem  Wqr.  Lamina,  .  ■ 
West  Sussex  BH15  88R  I 

tmc**,.  TeL  0903  761166  • 


R  ATT A  N 
FURNITURE 

BY  DAVID  AN  BUS 


Custom  deMgned  and 
hand  made  to  order  by 
English  craftsmen,  utmg 
Itm  I  men  ranan.  Brochure 
tram  The  Granary, 

Radway  Hill,  Barham. 

Nr  Canterbury.Kem 

Tel  0U7B3t5a0WMai3 

The  perl etr  btmd 

of  (he  enx*r  and  dental 


STENCILLING 

UNDERTAKEN 

SpactaBsinfl  Bn  Stancflfeig  Roans 
ddng  designs  from  exMlng  sofa’s  or 
curtains,  for  wafer  or  bwders.  to 
match  rumloMngK.  Advfai  an 
designs,  two  of  charga. 


WALLPAPERS  - 
FABRICS  -  TILES 
-  NEVER  ONSERSOLOf 

AH  manufacturers  eg.  Vymura, 
Coloroll,  Kingfisher,  Amtfco, 
Cork  o'plast,  ceramic  tiles  etc. 
Deliveries  UK. 

Tel:  01-883  9622/  2419. 


p  I^yourhcximrahoixiniiydBind  ^ 

Fjr.\aa\  ricrofltojniaqualirrsdnrtiaaal 
dumns  C  .xmiiy  Hus  and  deemaou  u 
tPwpIciteWMyiiooiwual  Fonhai 
nftahncciiBUybrlt  re  ml  lotytm 
FSEE  COLOUR  BROCHURE 
n  lelcrhcnrSapcBte  (045027)3922. 

IMva^Itee 

Uj  Wgtahhjirwr  t-1 


mim 


THE 

MbST  VERSATILE 

UNIT  FURNITURE 
^SYSTEM  EVER 
DEVISED. 

NTaVAILABLEFROM  STOCK 
BHOCHURESUPPUB}  ON REQUEST 

MICHEL+POLCAR 

41 BLMOPORO  ST.  LONDON  W1H  3AE 

TEL  01938  9629 _ 


TraiBional  German  Ecftbank/camar 
bendiiftino  units.  Many  models 
avadaUe.  Untt  wuflraed  avMAte  from 
stock  for  £399  tench, 
table  and  2  cMm. 


Ream  send  sae  tor  braduss  to 
DHnsCMUIBI  DHBH  FWDBMWB 
HOBBS  QM.  HORNS  0M  BOAD. 

MEOPHAMKDn 
Tat  338  22S388  or  0474  613981 


EXTENDED 


Placing  an  advertisement  inTheTTmes  andThe 
SundayTimes  Classified  is  quidc,easy  and  convenient. 

Our  Sales  Teams  are  on  hand  to  receive  your 
calls  6  days  a  week;  from  9  am  until  6  pm,  with  late 
nights  on  Wednesdays  until  9  pm,  Saturdays  9  JO  am- 
LOOpm. 

You’ve  got  the  right  place  and  the  rightTimes 
when  you  phone  on  (01)  481 4000. 


THE  SUNDAYTIMES 
THE^S^TIMES 


CLASSIFIED 


TO  PLACE  YOUR  ADVBmSEMENTTELH>HON£  0M81 4000 


FOR  THE  HOME 


ART  DECO 

Furniture  Centre 
67  Camden  Road,  NW1 

London's  largest  stockists  of  quality  Art  Deco  Furniture.  We 
specialise  In  dining  room,  lounge  and  bedroom  suites,  cocktat 
cabinets,  peach  mirrors,  lights,  desks  and  tables. 
One-off  pieces  a  speciality. 

Com*  and  have  a  dacoi 
Open  Tunaetny  -  Saturday  lOatn  -  6pm, 

Sunday  11m n  -  5pm 

Tels  01-267  3342 


: FUTON  ;• SOUTH 


SATIN 

SHEETS 

Pamper  yourself  with  real 
satin  sheets,  duvet 
covers,  pillow  cases  and 
valances. 

Tel:  (0990)  21071 

or  send  for  leaflet  to: 

DEPT  (TT34) 
PO  BOX  475 
ASCOT.  SL5  8BN 


4ft  fins,  6-teycr  Alton,  futon 
bedhase  with  backrest  and 
snaps,  removable  futon 
iojkuvo: 

-  or  -  £140 

2  z  4ft  6  ins,  34aycr  fauna, 
futon  bedbase  with  backrest 
and  straps. 


Lx-1--  Ic^rcsri  1.  Vtl-  fcVco 

iCVSol^cm  >tl3n  Po-aC 

Lor.ccri  $v/l  2  ' 
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FOR  THE  GARDEN 
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SH 

j  DESKS  ETC 

Inexpensive  drawers,recordunfts 

wardrobes, cupboads  &  shelving 

fnwhite.black.etc  fbrhom&'unrk 

Mail-order  catalogue  (or  visit  us) 

CubeStoreSB  Pembroke  RdW8 
01-994  6016  falsa  Sftk  &  Notts) 


MELE  DISHWASHERS 
SCOOP  PURCHASE 

£499 

48lff  delivery 

Ioffe  3^698 


DRAINS  A  SEPTIC  TANKS 
LOSING  YOU  FRIENDS? 

Thousonds  of  septic  tank 
owners  find  HYXYMI  the 
natural  answer.  The  natural 
balance  is  restored  by 
HYZYME  helping  bacteria 
breakdown  solids  and  aid 
drainage  without  those 
'  cwful  smells.  Keep  your 
friends  -  send  for  the 
HYZYME  info  pock  TODAY 


ffNMMCMEM 


Doux  Road.  B.llmoshurst 
W.  Sussex  040  381  4332 


GENUIME  OLD  AHO  NEW 

YORK  FLAGSTONES 
CRAZY  PAVING 
SETTS 

FREE  NATIONWIDE 
DELIVERY 
0274  551346 
(YORKSHIRE) 


POSTAL  DISPUTE 
TO  ALL  OUR 
ADVERTISING 
CUSTOMERS 


Dunng  the  Postal  dispute  we 
recommend  that  one  of  the  following 
payment  methods  are  used: 

Bank  Giro 
Credit  Transfer 
Telegraphic  Transfer 
Payment  accepted  at  the 
Wapping  plant 
Credit  Cards 

Our  Bank  Details  are  as  follows: 

Payment  by  transfer  to.  Midland 
pic,  154  Fleet  Street, 

London  EC4A  2DJ, 

UK  code  40-03-05. 

A/c  no:  41154869. 

Please  quote  Account/Invoice  number 
where  possible. 

Uang  one  of  these  methods  will  ensure 
that  your  advertising  orders  will  not  be 
affected. 

Should  you  require  any  further  . 
assistance  please  nng  our  helpline. 

01-440  8122 


IARY 
OF 

THESIS®  TIMES 

CLASSIFIED 


The  Times  Classified 
columns  are  read  by  13 
million  of  the  most  affluent 
people  in  the  country.  The 
following  categories  appear 
regularly  each  week  and  are 
generally  accompanied  by 
relevant  editorial  articles. 
Use  the  coupon  (right),  and 
find  out  how  easy,  last  and 
economical  it  is  to  advertise 
in  The  Times  Classified. 

THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 
PERSONAL  COLUMN, 
INCLUDING  RENTALS, 
APPEARS  EVERY  DAY. 


MONDAY 

Edacities:  University 
Appointments.  Prep  &  Public 
School  Appointments.  Educational 
Courses.  Scholarships  and 
Fellowships  with  editorial. 

La  Crane  de  ta  Creme  and  artier 
secretarial  appointments. 


TUESDAY 

Cmujxner  Horizons:  Comparer 

Appointments  with  editorial. 

Legtl  Appointments:  Sol  id  tore. 
Commercial  Lawyers.  Legal 
Officers.  Private  and  Public  Practice 
with  editorial. 

PebSc  Setter  Appointments-  with 
editorial. 


WEDNESDAY 

Oetthe  &  Media  AppotaUucats: 
Media  and  Marketing  with  cdiloriaL 
La  Crane  de  la  Crime  and  other 
secretarial  appointments. 

Emetine  Creme  Tor  senior  PA.  and 
secretarial  position. 

Piuputy:  Residential.  Town  & 
Country.  Overseas;  Rentals,  with 
editorial. 

Antiques  aad  CoHembUs 
(Monthly)  with  editorial. 

THURSDAY 

General  Appointments:  Banking  and 
Accountancy.  Engineering. 
Management,  clc.  with  editorial 
La  Creme  de  la  Creme  and  other 
secretarial  appointments. 

Legal  La  Creme  for  top  Legal 

secretaries 


FRIDAY 

MoMR:  A  complete  car  buyer's 
guide  wiih  editorial.  . 

business  to  Swines*  Business 

opportunities,  commerrial  property, 
wiib  editorial. 

SATURDAY 

OteneasamlUKHoSdayK 
Villas/Couages.  Holds.  Flights,  eic. 
Rrntenimit  C***,*  Where  to  eat  to 
London  and  nationwide  with 
editorial  fortnightly. 

Times  Grride  to  Legd  *  Fimutdal 
Services:  Conveyancing  lo  divorce, 
shares  to  management,  witn 
editorial  ... 
SboparoMd:  Window  shopping 
from  the  comfon  of  your  own 
home 
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Gavin  Bell  gives  a  where-to-go?  what-to-eat  guide  for  visitors  to  the  Seoul  Olympics  —  including  the  world’s  most  bizarre  tourist  attraction 


The  men  in  ihe  olive  green 
uniforms  with  red  stars 
emblazoned  on  their  caps 
.  are  silent,  watchful,  hos¬ 
tile.  Do  not  attempt  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  them,  the  tour  guide 
says.  Do  not  speak  with  diem, 
make  any  gesture,  or  in  any  way 
approach  or  respond  to  them,  he 
adds. 

It  is  high  noon  in  Panmunjom, 
the  fortified  Checkpoint  Charlie  of 
Korea,  arguably  the  world’s  most 
.bizarre  tourist  attraction.  Deep 
within  the  demilitarized  zone 
between  North  and  South  Korea, 
it  is  a  haunting  cameo  of  the 
murderous  conflict  that  formally 
divided  the  peninsula  in  the 
1950s. 

For  Olympic  visitors  with  a 
taste  for  something  completely 
different,  it  is  within  easy  reach  of 
Seoul  by  courtesy  of  the  Korea 
Travel  Bureau  (KTB),  which  has 
representatives  in  most  major 
hotels.  Last  year  90,000  tourists 
were  escorted  through  the  mine¬ 
fields,  tank  traps  and  artillery 
batteries  across  the  Imjin  river  to 
this  lonely  outpost  of  the  cold  war, 
and  so  far  as  is  known  they  all 
came  back  in  time  for  tea. 

The  highlight  of  the  eight-hour 
coach  excursion  is  the  joint  sec¬ 
urity  area,  where  the  armistice 
agreement  was  signed  on  July  27 
1953,  and  where  the  two  sides 
continue  to  trade  invective  at 
meetings  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission. 

It  is  quintessential  le  Carre 
country,  a  spooky  enclave  of 
watch  towers,  spyglasses  .behind 
Pel  curtains,  armed  sentries  glar¬ 
ing  at  one  another  with  palpable 
menace.  One  may  enter  the  MAC 
conference  room  and,  by  walking 
around  the  table,  set  foot  in  the 
workers'  paradise  of  the  great 
leader  Kim  II  Sung.  The  tour, 
including  luncheon,  costs  about 
£20  and  reservations  are  required 
48  hours  in  advance. 

War  and  peace  are  never  far 
apart  in  Korea,  and  if  the  latter  is 
more  to  your  taste,  a  trip  to  Lake 
Cbongpyong  is  recommended.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  off  the 
beaten  track,  so  you  will  have  to 
make  your  own  travel  arrange¬ 
ments.  but  it  is  little  more  than  an 
hour's  drive  east  of  Seoul  and  taxis 
are  relatively  cheap. 

Back  on  the  tourist  trail,  the  folk 
village  at  Suwon,  25  miles  south  of 
Seoul  is  worth  a  visit  A  16th- 
century  community  of  the  Yi 
dynasty  has  been  tastefully  re¬ 
constructed  in  a  sylvan  setting, 
with  potters,  weavers  and  other 
craftsmen  demonstrating  tra¬ 
ditional  skills.  The  KTB  and  other 
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local  operators  organize  mod¬ 
erately-priced  tours. 

Farther  afield,  a  major  attrac¬ 
tion  is  Kyongju,  the  cradle  of 
Korean  culture.  When  Caeser 
ruled  Rome,  this  city  became  the 
capital  of  Shilia,  a  kingdom  that 
was  to  last  a  thousand  years. 
Remnants  of  its  imperial  splen¬ 
dour  are  remarkably  well  pre¬ 
served  in  massive  temples,  ornate 
pagodas  and  towering  burial 
mounds. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Korean 
character  is  a  deeply  imbued  love 
of  nature.  Thus  the  country  is 
dotted  with  unspoiled  and  well- 
tended  mountainous  nature  parks, 
at  their  most  spectacular  in  au¬ 
tumn:  and  organized  tours  are 
available. 


A  popular  destination  for 
honeymoon  couples  is 
Cheju,  a  windswept  vol¬ 
canic  isle  in  the  East 
China  Sea  dominated  by  Mount 
Halla  San,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
land.  Best  base  for  a  brief  stay  is 
the  fishing  town  of  Sogwipo  on  the 
south  coast,  and  for  romantic 
lodging  and  dinner  nearby  try  the 
cliff-top  honeymoon  house  next  to 
the  Kal  Hotel. 


Peace  prevailing:  away  from  Seoul's  swirling  highway*,  the  17-metre  high  Maitreya,  “the  Buddha  to  come”,  dominates  Popchusa  temple  in  Mount  Songnisan  National  Park 


It  is  roughly  two  miles  and  600 
years  from  the  Palace  of  Shining 
Happiness  to  the  Hot  Love  Bar  as 
the  crow  flies  over  Seoul.  Times 
have  changed  in  the  erstwhile 
hermit  kingdom,  perhaps  not 
always  for  the  besL  Relics  of 
imperial  splendourare  besieged  by 
soaring  office  blocks  and  swirling 
highways,  like  fragments  of 
Hampton  Court  strewn  around 
Manhattan. 

The  most  popular  area  for 
foreigners  in  Seoul  is  Itaewon,  an; 
Aladdin’s  cave  of  shopping  ar¬ 
cades  by  day  and  a  pulsating  neon- 
strip  of  restaurants,  night-clubs 
and  discos  by  night  The  proxim¬ 
ity  of  a  US  Army  base  has  reduced 
the  level  of  some  of  it  to  ham¬ 


burger  joints  and  honky-tonk  bars, 
but  there  are  plenty  more  agree¬ 
able  places  to  choose  from. 

The  Oxbridge  is  typical  of  the 
new  Western-style  restaurants, 
featuring  cosy  armchairs  and  so¬ 
fas.  soft  lights  and  live  classical 
and  popular  music.  Musical 
entertainment  begins  around 
9pm,  and  continues  until  well 
after  midnight.  Foreign  wines  are 
expensive,  but  a  local  medium-dry 
white  called  Majuang  is  perfectly 
acceptable,  and  should  limit  the 
dinner  bill  to  around  £10. 


Those  who  prefer  a  more  ethnic 
scene  should  stay  south  of  the  Han 
river,  which  divides  the  city,  on- 
the  same  side  as  the  Olympic  Park. 
Pangbaero,  near  the  national 


cemetery,  is  a  long  street  lined 
with  dozens  of  pleasant  res¬ 
taurants  favoured  by  young 
Seoulites. 

The  next  stop  for  local  cogno¬ 
scenti  seeking  late-night  enter¬ 
tainment  is  nearby  Shinsa-dong,. 
near  the  Express  Bus  Terminal 
(ask  your  taxi  driver  to  drop  you 
off  behind  the  Jaeil  Sengmyong 
Building).  This  is  the  place  for  big 
night-clubs  featuring  mildly  erotic 
floor-shows,  comedians  and  dance 
bands.  Instead  of  an  admission 
charge,  clients  are  served  a  couple 
of  drinks  and  a  basket  of  exotic 
fruits  for  about  £12.  Thereafter, 
drinks  are  relatively  cheap. 

•  For  another  view  of  the  locals 
whooping  it  up,  a  night-club  north 


of  the  river  is  worth  a  visit  The 
Kuck  li-Kwan  near  Pagoda  Park  is 
an  enormous,  boisterous  cavern 
with  floor-shows  where  Koreans 
of  all  ages  drink  a  lot  and  dance 
themselves  to  exhaustion. 


Korean  food  tends  to  be 
highly  spiced  with  pep¬ 
pers  and  garlic,  and  may 
not  appeal  to  the  un¬ 
accustomed  palate,  but  it  is  good 
value  for  those  on  limited  budgets. 
Specialities  are  bulgogi  (marinated 
beef  broiled  over  charcoal), 
samgyet’ang  (ginseng  chicken 
soup)  and  kimeh’i  (pickled,  cab¬ 
bage  or  turnip). 

‘  The  Palace  of  Shining  Happi¬ 
ness  (Kyongbokkung)  and  the 


Secret  Garden  (Pi won)  are  good 
starting  points  on  the  culture  trail 
through  the  downtown  area.  The 
vestiges  of  the  Yi  and  Choson 
dynasties  provide  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  city. 

Despite  an  accelerating 
appreciation  of  the  Korean  won 
against  Western  currencies,  shop¬ 
ping  remains  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  with  clothing,  antiques  and 
ceramics  a  fraction  of  prices  in 
Britain.  Itaewon  is  the  foreigners* 
Mecca,  but  the  huge  Namdaemun 
(South  Gate)  street  market  near 
the  Hilton  hotel  has  more  to  offer 
and  is  usually  cheaper.  A  useful  tip 
is  to  open  the  bidding  with  the 
universally  understood  “discount 
juseyo?" 


The  best  view  of  the  city  is  from 
the  revolving  snack-bar  of  the 
Seoul  tower,  which  dominates  the 
skyline  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Namsan,  a  kind  of  perpendicular 
Hyde  Park. 

Apart  from  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium  and  a  large  indoor 
pool,  the  Namsan  Athletic  Club  in 
the  Phillips  Centre  near  the  Hyatt 
has  a  traditional  bath-house  with 
saunas,  steam  rooms,  hot  and  cold 
tubs  and  a  peculiar  arrangement 
whereby  clients  soap  and  shower 
while  seated  on  marble  stools. 
Virtually  unknown  by  foreigners, 
it  is  cheaper  than  hotel  health 
dubs  and  just  the  place  to  unwind 
after  a  hard  day  willing  our 
athletes  to  victory. 


Short  breaks  l!  Snowbound  for  Norway 
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DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  GERMANY  FROM  £99 
1  fc  Call  us  todav  fora  copy  of  our ‘Moments’  brochure. 


Tr/ 

0235353535 


And  pamper  yourself  with  a  4-6  day  luxury 

break  that’s  as  different  — o— — - — 
■v.  j  LONGSHIP 

as  you  are.  hOLIBAVS 


Cruise  the  tapper  Nile 
with  Swan  Hellenic. 


17  day  leisurely  cruise  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  ample  o 
time  to  enjoy  all  the  main  sites.  \ 

An  expert  guest  lecturer  accompanies  the  cruise. 2 
Departures  I Oth  October  and  Sth  December,  all-inclusive  3 

ing  information,  call  01-831  1515. ilrJ  woe™** 


Norway  is  launching  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  lure  back  British 
skiers  who  switched  their 
allegiance  to  Austria  and 
Switzerland  20  years  ago  when 
Scandinavian  prices  started  to 
rocket 

The  country's  tourist  board 
claims  that  ski-holiday  prices 
are  now  in  line  with  those  in 
major  Alpine  resorts,  and  it  is 
also  stressing  that  Norway  has 
more  to  offer  than  just  the 
cross-country  skiing  for  which 
it  is  best  known. 

NSR  Travel,  the  UK  off¬ 
shoot  of  Norwegian  Stale 
Railways,  launches  an  ex¬ 
panded  ski  programme  next 
week  with  prices  starting  at 
£177  for  one-week  self-cater¬ 
ing  holidays  in  Hemsedal,  a 
newly-developed  downhill 
centre  with  1 3  lifts.  The 
season  here  starts  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  by  which  time  snow 
can  be  guaranteed  —  “unlike 
many  Alpine  resorts”,  NSR 
comments  tartly. 

Information  from  NSR  on 


TRAVEL  NEWS 


0 1  -930  6666  or  the  Norwegian 
Tourist  Board  on  01-839 
2650. 

•  A  week  in  Los  Angeles  for 
£299,  including  free  car  hire,  is 
being  offered  this  winter  by 
Transom  erica  Holidays,  with 
flights  by  Continental  Airlines 
ria  Houston  or  Dearer. 
Information:  0293  774441. 


Camp  choice 


77  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ,  LONDON  WCM  1PP. 


The  Stones  of 
Rome 

PERROTT  PHILLIPS 


The  XC*  SKI 
PEOPLE 


No  ocher  tour  operator  knows  'crow -country 
ski-ing  u  we  do.  fifteen  years-  experience  and 

research  have  riven  us  an  in-ceptn  knowledge 


I  .  rep-jnrii  have  given  us  an  in-deptn  Knowledge 

— J  __  _  which  not  ewsi  the  biggest  companies  can 

+  ^  match. 
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ChesRT  Close,  London 
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The  camping  holiday  special¬ 
ist  Eurocamp  (0565  3844) 
claims  average  savings  of  £70 
on  its  autumn  “regional 
choice”  deal,  under  which 
holidaymakers  choose  the 
departure  date  and  country, 
while  the  operator  selects  the 
actual  site.  Prices  now  start  at 
£197  for  two  adults  and  two 
children  for  a  two-week  holi¬ 
day,  including  the  return  car- 
ferry  crossing. 

•  Europcar  (01-950  5050)  bas 
cut  its  autumn  “Super  Drive” 
car-hire  rates  in  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
Ireland  by  up  to  £51.  Typical 
prices  for  unlimited  mileage 
now  start  at  £48  for  three  days' 
hire  in  Portugal  or  £124  for  a 
week  in  Spain. 


740500)  this  winter  will  have 
the  chance  to  fly  on  Concorde 
on  selected  dates  in  January 
and  February.  The  six-hour 
flight  will  serve  Montego  Bay 
on  Jamaica's  north  coast  and 
the  price  supplement  for  com¬ 
bining  a  Concorde  flight  with 
a  normal  economy  service  in 
the  other  direction  starts  at 
£1,098. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  price 
scale,  British  Airways  is  cut¬ 
ting  £50  off  the  Apex  fare  to 
Jamaica  for  most  of  the 
winter.  Information:  01-897 
4000. 


Over  the  years.  The  Spectator 
has  provided  an  outlet  for 
some  of  the  best  contemporary 
travel  essays.  Views  from 
Abroad:  The  Spectator  Book  of 
Travel  Writing,  published  by 
Grafton  Books  at  £14.95, 
gathers  together  a  selection  of 
these  writings  from  1950  until 
the  present  day,  arranged  in 
geographical  sections. 
Contributors  range  from  Eve¬ 
lyn  Waugh  as  a  tourist  in 
Africa,  John  Betjeman  on  not 
having  visited  Venice, 
Kenneth  Tynan's  first  trip  to 
New  York  and  Jeffrey  Bar¬ 
nard  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings. 


the  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  a 
series  of  quite  superb  photo¬ 
graphs  of  monsoon  floods  in 
town  and  countryside.  He  is 
particularly  good  on  peasants 
in  India  and  Malaysia  and  ou 
the  struggle  of  ordinary  folk  to 
maintain  their  dignity  after  the 
deluge.  A  Javanese  family 
impassively  watch  television 
in  their  living  room  as  the 
flood  water  rises  around  their 
anldes;  a  Gujerati  civil  servant 
strides  purposefully  through 
thigh-deep  floods,  brief  case, 
shoes  and  umbrella  held  aloft 


WINTER  88/891 


£232 


Northern  flights 


Jamaican  extra 


Holidaymakers  bound  for  Ja¬ 
maica  with  Kuorn  (0306 


The  north-south  divide  will  be 
eliminated  by  Redwing  Holi¬ 
days  (0293  560777)  next  sum¬ 
mer  with  its  decision  to 
abolish  flight  supplements  for 
departures  from  regional  air¬ 
ports.  Redwing,  which  op¬ 
erates  the  Sunmed  Go  Greek 
and  Enterprise  programmes, 
is  basing  its  summer  1989 
prices  from  all  UK  airports  on 
London  rates,  regardless  of  the 
extra  flying  costs.  The  con¬ 
cession  is  being  funded  from  a 
budget  which  would  otherwise 
be  used  for  late  discounting. 
Typical  supplements  charged 
by  most  operators  can  range 
up  to  almost  £50  for  a 
Mediterranean  flight  from 
Glasgow. 


Philip  Ray 


•  There  is  a  faintly  dated  air 
to  Michael  Buckley's  Cycling 
to  Xian  and  Other  Diversions 
published  by  Cor  dee  at  £6.95. 
Essentially,  it  is  tbe  classic 
backpacker's  tale  reminiscent 
of  the  late  Sixties  or  early 
Seventies,  full  of  shared 
dormitories,  stomach  bugs  and 
native  inhabitants  endlessly 
eager  to  befriend  foreigners. 
What  is  unusual  is  tbe  route 
Buckley  covered;  the  road  to 
Kathmandu  via  Shanghai, 
China's  Middle  Kingdom  and 
Tibet. 

•  For  more  than  a  year  Steve 
McCrary,  a  distinguished 
magazine  photographer,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  monsoon 
rains  across  several  conti¬ 
nents.  The  result  is  Monsoon 
(Thames  and  Hudson,  £18). 
There  is  a  brief  textual  ac¬ 
count  of  McCrary's  travels  but 


0  Landscape  in  Spain,  with 
photographs  by  Michael 
BusseUe  and  commentary  by 
Nicholas  Lnard  (Pavilion 
Books,  £14.95)  is  standard 
coffee-table  stuff  covering  the 
many  aspects  of  the  Spanish 
countryside.  Not  a  Spaniard  in 
sight  in  the  many  photographs 
and  an  accompanying  text 
which  borders  on  the  turgid. 

Kate  Finch 


BEACH  RESORTS 
2  CENTRE  HOUOAYS 
FLY  DRIVE 
CRUISING 
-  TOUR  AND  STAY 

VifUrf  CARHHfTAL 

CRrC  """ALL 

rQSSS  HOUOAYS 


PICK  UP  A  BROCHURE  AT  VOUR 
LOCAL  ABTA  TRAVEL  AGENT 
OR  PHONE 


Fall  for 

autumn  value 


Travel  Editor:  Shona  Crawford  Poole 


CHINA 


\  - ^ 

Less  than  an  hour’s  flight  \  \  excellentdeals,  yourmoney 

from  London  there’s  an  island  \  l,  goes  much  further.  In  fact 
where  summer  lingers  just  a  )  if  it's  value  you  want, 

little  longer.  That’s  why  •  Jersey's  the  place  in  Autumn.- 
you'll  fall  for  Autumn  in  C  v  Bating  out's  excellent  I. 
Jersey.  Usually mildand  A  /J  too  ...  the  island’s  full  of 

dry.it’sbreathtakingly  great  restaurants,  bfrtros  ■ 

beautiful  -  every  (wr*  and  county  pubs. 
winding  country  fane  and  Break  away  to  Jersey  this  - 


NO  CURRENCY  SURCHARGES 


WAYMARK  HOLIDAYS  (Km  ) 

295  LilBe  Road,  London  SW67LL 

01-3855015  /24hOurs).01-3853502(otBce hours) 


<£,£46** 

ROUND  TRIP  TO 

FRANCE 


Thousands  of  terracotta 


>  60  hour  return.  Car  plus  drivo-  See  your 
O  travel  agent  or  phone  0233  47047 


SEffL/NK^ 


warriors  are  waiting  to 
meet  your  gaze  at  die 
tomb  of  Xian.  The 

tsOESSP 

gamed  from  lajir- 
exploring  this  awe-insciring 
country  can  onlv  be 
described  as  priceless- 
Thomas  Cook  have  the 
widest  range  of  tours  avail¬ 
able.  Our  brochure,  China 
The  Beautiful,  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  at  any  branch  of 
Thomas  Cook.  Or  phone 
0753  502603  C-t  hrs). 

Thomas  Cook 


SPECIAL  OCTOBER  31  TRANS-ATLANTIC  SAILING  j 

FREE  holiday  .in  Rio  .  & 

combined  with  a  cruise 
to  South  America  f  v  - 
on  the  Ocean  Princess,  v  ^ 


rugged  cliff  path  just  waiting  to 
beaiscovered. 

As  is  a  thousand  years  of 
heritage  in  Jersey’s  museums, 
castles,  manor  houses  and 
country  churches.  With  hotels 
and  guest  houses  offering  such 


Break  away  to  Jersey  this  - 
Autumn.  Send  now  /or  'jersey^ 
Lets  Go’  and  read  John  Nettles 
and  other  Jersey  enthusiasts  on 
thereal  Jersey:  Def>t329 

Jersey  Tourism,  St  He/ier, 
Jersey,  Cl.  or  phone  ■  * 
01-200  0200  or 0933 401501. 


-  BOO F4XHSRO 
-•*w 


rnRAXi'A’/ HULiDZ  JS 
FAR  AND  AVW  THE  BEST 


*?/^7VD 


Ry  from  London  to  Malaga  or  Lisbon. 

Luxury  cruise  across  the  Equator  to  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Free  3-night  stay  at  the  Meridien  Copacabana  in  Rio  for 
13  and  14-night'cruises. 

Free  3-night  stay  at  the  Pan  Americano  in  Buenos  Aires  tor 
19-night  cruise. 

Return  scheduled  flight  from  Rio  or  Buenos  Aires. 
Ry/cnitee  prices  from  £1,425  per  person. 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR  RMG  (01)7247555. 


Jersey 


Nearer  to  France,  doser  to  home. 


Name _ 

Address. 


OCEAN  CRUISE  LINES 

10  Frederick  Close,  Stanhope  Ptaca,  London  W22HD 


■v/- 


46  REVIEW 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SE 


HOLIDAYS  &  VILLAS 


OVERSEAS  TRAVEL 


THAILAND 

BANGKOK  &  PHUKET 

Special  Departure  from  Gatwick 

15  November  1988 
12  Nights -£675 

SCHEDULED  FLIGHTTO  THE  'CITY  OF 
ANGELS',  BANGKOK.  WHOSE  PALACES  AND 
TEMPLES  ARE  LEGENDARY.  5  NIGHTS  AT 
THE  CENTRAL  MANOHRA  HOTEL  A  SHORT 
•  FLIGHT  TO  THE  TROPICAL  PARADISE 
ISLAND  OF  PHUKET  AND  7  NIGHTS 
RELAXATION  AT  THE  DELIGHTFUL  KATA 
INN.  INCLUDES  FULL  BREAKFAST  AND 
TRANSFERS  THROUGHOUT. 

Telephone  (01)780  1511 


Holidays  with  a  Me  extra 
style**** 


frir  tingles  who  «xpect  rather  mare  than  tbe  3ver2gc 
h  terms  of  interesting  activities,  high  _«a.nd  ante  of 
accommodation  and  careful  arganigrion. 

Join  m  on  one  of  our  short  breaks  (such  »  rambling, 
shooting,  golfing,  etc)  or  faatidajs  (UK  and 

abroad),  jpedally  drama  for  discenijng  snigte  in  their 
30‘s  40‘s  and  50's. 


AUSTRALASIA  AND 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


TraMnders  offer  more  vakie  for  money  fflghts  and 
stopovers  to  more  destinations  than  any  other 
organisation.  Experts  in  low  cost  airfares  srtca  1970, 
«e  can  taMor  mate  your  itinerary  with  up  to  60% 
discounts  on  Hotels  and  Car  Hire. 


SYMEY/MR 

FBTTH 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

HONG  KONG 

SWGAPORE 

BAD 

TOKYO 


cSS  £sa 

£05  £60} 
£40  £825 
S23B  £40 
£248  £496 

097  £S01 
£341  £627 


DBH/BOMBAY  £232  £375 


KATHMAfflli 

BBSS 

CARO 

NAR08I 

JO'BUffi 

LIMA 

NEW  YORK 
LA/SAN  FRAN 
Q9CAG0 


o/w  rtn 
£265  &46Z 
£332  £632 
£168  £275 
£248  £385 
£275  £495 
E288  £639 
El  48  £248 
£240  £468 
£159  E2EB 


!MfuaBfi»nMirecsfttf 

42*48  Ecn&  Court  AXXL  London  W8eEJ 


£840  IRUHIOBS  OMUttoMMa 
TOE  1HBEL  EXPECTS  1USn(TMtanM 

Fteylcsraed  ondoouemnient  bonded  «0L  1<58 


STA  TRAVEL 


—ORIENTAL  VARIATIONS  — 
Tailor-Made  itineraries  throughout  the 
Far  East  and  China -Tei:  (01)780  1311 


TURKEY 

Late  availability 
Sept  16,  23 
Also  special  offer 
on 

Sept  30  only 
2  wfes 

for  the  price  of  1 

01-891  5901 

TURKISH  DEUSHT 
HOLS  LTD 

ABTA  fiKOft  WTO  RTDL  2M7 


THE  WIZARDS 
OF  OZ 


Rely  on  our  expert  advice,  kw-cost 

travel  options  and  70  offices  . 

worldwide  to  help  you  on  your  way. 

From 

•  From 

o/w 

rtn 

o/w  itr 

Auddail 

seg 

£724 

Kattsarafc 

£249  £499 

Bangkok 

am 

woo 

Lima 

£299  UH 

Bepo 

£228 

£156 

Los  Angrios 

£179  £345 

Boston 

£07 

frtonl 

£197  £274 

Cam 

me 

£215 

NriratH 

£237  £399 

Casablanca 

to 

£152 

NowYorta 

£122  £199 

Cfttago 

£143 

£285 

Perth 

an  £585 

DM 

033 

£429 

aw»s 

£228  £481 

Hong  Kong 

£292 

£499 

Syd/Meto'm 

£419  £925 

USIU 

£*9 

£194 

TriAriv 

£99  £179 

rfc'ENYA^ 

0  HOLIDAY  ON  MOMBASA'S  COAST  fe, 

r  2  weeks  futlboani  all  inclusive  from 

tj  £399  k 

V  Super  Safaris  from  £165  W 

A  EmtsmtwM&ommuw  . 

?  Safari  Club  I 

M  SELECTION  OF  Jt  HOTELS  OH  T7&  COAST.  1 

^  ^  ^ 


SPECIAL  PRE-CHRISTMAS  RU,SES 

FROM  LONDON  OR  MANCHBItK 

FREE  week  in  Barbados 
combined  with  a 
luxury  7-night  cruise 
on  the  Ocean  Islander. 

m<yv  /mn  nrc  3  sailings  from  bakbadosT 

PORTS  INCLUDE  TOBAGO,  ST.  tUCIAAND  MARTINIQUE. 
A  ll  iNir.l  F  CRUISE  ON  VENEZUELA'S  ORINOCO  RIVER. 

FREE  WEEK  AT  THE  DELUXE  GRAND  BAY  BEACH  RESORT. 

PRICES  FROM  ONLY  £995  PER  PERSON. _ 


At  sea,  your  ship  is  the  luxurious,  yacht-like  Ocean  Islan^rWith  just 
250 guests,  superb  food,  entertainment  and  resort  amenities. 

On  land,  your  hotel  is  the  Grand  Bay  Beach  Resort  on  the  preferred 
Caribbean  side  of  the  island,  only  five  minutes  from  Bnogeiown. 

And  the  cruise,  itself,  is  the  most  intriguing  and  imaginative  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  journey  inland  xon  the  Orinoco  River  is,  alone,  wortn 
theexperience.  a  -^7 


,m»  - 


tlM  DoRtofine.  SUDcrtj  country 

MML  S  days  lod.  For  driaua 


ft  an  tEB  •  Bnpaan 

74  oh  tana  hmkuvom 

n/aanofat  LOKomum 
S  Itan  float  SOS7TX. 
JBSrtavSBaotCUffiSDEC 


AFRICAN 

SPECIALISTS 


Next  Weekend 
Bargain  HoHdays 
Greek  tads.TtetayAJganra. 

Wb&  optional  hack 
Sum  tagtaguMai  pus  »  Summer 


See  your  travel  agent  or  ring  (01)  724  7555 

■O,  - 

OCEAN  CRUISE  LINES 

10  Frederick  Close,  Stanhope  Place,  London  W2  2HD 


SPORTS  SAVER  HOLIDAYS 
AT  THE  FABULOUS 
LA  MANGA  CLUB. 

From  only  £169  per  oerson  for  one  week.  £249 for 
two  weeks,  between  Sept  21st  and  November 


DISCOUNT  FARES 

•USA* 

AUSTRALIA  ■  N2  * 
MID-FAR  EAST 
WORLDWIDE. 
Phone  for  a  quote: 

FUTE  CENTRE 

061  8349944 

MTASEOI  ACCESSABA 


TAKE  TIME  OFT  to  Parle.  Art 
Stardom.  Bnnoeta.  Brusca. 
*  Gams.  Bane.  I  ■i—imr.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Luceme.  ‘  Tbe  Hague. 
MOaa.  Venice.  Rome.  Florence. 
DoMtn.  dork.  Time  OfC.  Za. 
cmar  CM**.  London.  swix 
7BQ  01-235  8070.  ABTA 
68374 


A ;  IfJ  r  m  '<•  »^Va« 


ing  every  Wednesday,  transfers,  luxury  self -catering 
apartment  accommodation,  free  Introductory 
sports  offer  and  a  welcoming  bottle  of  champagne. 
Luxury  villa  supplement  from  only  £50. 

Now  you  can  stay  at  Europe's  most  exciting  sports  and  leisure  resort 
for  no  more  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  holiday 

Why  not  find  out  more  with  our  special  Sports  Saver  Holiday 
brochure? 

Simply  call  at  any  good  ABTA  travel  agent,  phone  01-514  5555  or 
complete  this  coupon  for  more  details. 


Address. 


Villas  and  hotels  in  Italy 

By  beaches,  k’lnrilj  n™*  wamwin*  ■ —  Tim-nny, 

Sardinia  rAasisi,  Elba,  Amalfi  or  Sicily.  Phis 
weekends  in  Ifcoicet  Rome  or  Fkxcnce. 

FREE  brochure  11*748  7448 
Thtf»  Magic  oftefy  (Dept  ST), 

Maclcof  ££SS£T~ 


MEAT  FLIGHTS  Woridwldo. 
H—M  TVL  01-990  1366. 


CRUISE  4  SAIL 


PRIVATE  CARIBBEAN 


tnaoi-  ta  coca  CM  SOL  Tb* 
superb  El  Madtnal  Country 
Ciob  MbilM  Um  o/tooktng 
MntotUa.  AH  tori.  hob.  ached.  I 

molds,  tax.  occdoi.  free  teaf*  A  1  um  /Canada.  CbrMwas/N*w 
car.  From  £194.  Ol  377  7473  l  Year.  Booh  now.  01-620  0330. 


WHEN  SOOMM  Air  Charier 
b*md  Brid  you  are  anew 
advised  lo  obtain  the  name  and 
ATOL  number  of  the  Tow  Op¬ 
erator  with  whom  you  win 
contracted.  You  should  emm 
Dial  the  conflrmndon  advice 
carries  this  InAamanon.  If  you 
have  any  doubts  check  with  tt*e 
ATOL  SecOoaor  lhaavU  Avto- 
non  Authority  an  Ol  379  7311 
Ext  1211. 


CUMBRIA 


TMLANB.  Bnpnfc.  Luxury 
apartment  avafl  all  gear  frmn 
£100  gw.  T«U  0863  248476. 


SELF-CATERING 


[V.VLCiLOf.lv 


SELF-CATERING 

SPAIN 


SELF-CATERING 

BALEARICS 


picturesque  mountain  vtaaoe. 
lam  garden.  £260  gw  TEX  Ot 
233  0189 


SELF-CATERING 

FRANCE 


Maid  service.  FT  £200  p.w.. 
Owner  01-46B9/B83  2321.  . 


SELF-CATERING 


SPECIAL  INTEREST 


ANTARCTICA  & 
THEFALKLANDS 

Pure  and  Simple 

Society  E^efitiawf  cnbe  to 
Aonrciia  and  the  Fa&hadi 
bnagi  you  bad.  10  bans. 
Discern  untrodden  lixnw  riefr 
in  with  Antarctic 

apedatog  at  jmr  ndc  to  nude 
and  enlighten  pta  the  security 
and  taut?  of  an  ttr-desJ 
etpendihon  ship. 

Alternatively  experience 
aeolemcnwyto  life  of 
Ftnctandf  community:  walk,  nde 
and  itavd  by  U*ht  aiiunH  lo  tec 
tbe  abundant  wihffift  sod 
wbeding  aihiiih 

Tbe  Antarctic  summer  is  from 
November  to  Frtwary.  to  are 
our  erodes  and  tours.  Space  a 
HnritcJ  go  contact  ta  now  for 
bmcbmei  and  drnoTrrf 
iriamifaa. 


ITwickersWoiu.dI 

Pi 


SW  nuaCE  Attractive  tarm- 

Ihsms.  newly  ruatored  bi 
beasttrol  oountnnMo  with  pool 
Sleeping  4-8.  Avan  Sept/Oct. 
T«t  01033  63872471. 


SELF-CATERING 

ITALY 


ITALY  near  Rome.  BtnUnl 
Beach  boot.  «k«P*  S/7.  AO 
ametiMes.  M  01-969  1421. 


SELF-CATERING 

PORTUGAL 


SELF-CATERING 


WINTER  SPORTS 


MO  WOT.  Sumb  auaUty.  bert 
velar  chans*,  hotria  and  apart- 
mavH  in  13  tap  mom.  For  a 
brochure  tel  0225  444616 
ABTA  64746.  ATOL  1383. 


ACTIVITY  HOLIDAYS 


PAlVTfNS  HOUDATS 


BOOK  ROW  SEPT/OCT 

piutawral  uaan.  Aamn  tren  EIED 
rd  br  sa  etgs.  8&B  &  hrtA  Std 
nttafl  tiwrir  tnon  Caxl  Mrs. 
mid  Mm  Bvpran  iwtana. 

JOAN  FARMER 
TUB  Studio.  BoU  HOT,  Fovoy. 
(872683)  2703  9*n  -  11pm 

MXESSWSA 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS 


GUERNSEY 
SPECIAL  OFFERS 
SepI  20  -  08131 
3nigMtadosiw  break 
from  £118 

al  B»  SS.  Martins  Country 
Hofei,  2  rales  tram  the  town 
centre,  set  in  5  acres  0* 
paWand.  wrat  Swttiuimfl  Pool, 
Tennis  Court.  Putting  Green. 

Extra  nignts  at  E20.00 
Prices  reJude  return  flights, 
fralfttoard  terms  in 
sRSUtB  room, 

FREE  CAR  HIRE 
F6g«s  from  21  additional  UK 
airports  afcoavaiabfe. 
Ettetent  reducams 
torctoKren. 

Tdepbwe  0481 35644 

Vlsa/Accsss 

TtotaB  cm  6*  cdtooBd  from 
departure  anuiL 

OSL  Cbatmei  (siasds 
Travel  Senwe  Ud 

ABTA  60927  ATOL  1965 


This  gracious  Queen  Anne 
Mansion,  Circa  1690, 
isseL<mddsl6ooresof 
rolling  parkland, 
overlooking  valleys  and 
hills,  yet  only  A  miles 
from  the  sea. 


Relax  and  enjoy 
real  peace  and  tranquility, 
with  18 

individually  styled 
bedrooms  that  afford 
comfort  and  luxury. 


Dme  m  the  elegant 
Queen  Anne  Restaurant 
winch  offers  imaginative 
English  modem 
cooking  until  an  extensive 
range  of  quality  nines 
from  around  the  world. 


PuddPixfr  Tout-Saints 

CXXJNTUY  HOUSE  HOTEL 


Govcton,  Kingsbridge, 

Devon  TQ7  2DS 
Telephone:  (0548(3055 
Fax  no:  0548  6281 


The  perfect  location  for  «n 
active  or  raitU  bafiday  -  an 
KM  centre  lor  everyone.  SnoB 
frtandy  owned  estate 
oMriooMng  ta  ma^VScem 
Dovey  Estuary. 

Just  5  rises  from  AbanawBy1* 
bNuttdtnaGhaa. 


Writs  or  phono  tir  dottfe 
Pmrruiondovoy 

Country  Ctab 
nrMactfyniteth 
Powys  SY209LD 
Tel:  Parmat  (0654  75)  246 


_ Postcode - 

ABTA 68342  ATOL  1337  Falcon  Leisure  Group  Lid 

Falcon  Resorts 

The  biggest  travel  operator  to  La  Manga  Club 

Falcon  Resorts 
Valentines  House 
Ilford  Hill.  Ilford.  Essex 


If  if  bites  soothe  it  with 

AFTERBITE 

W 

k 


America  s  Number  One 
insect  bite  treatment  comes 
in  a  useful  pentype  applicator, 
and  helps  bring  soothing  relief 
to  insect  bites  and 
’  nettle  stings. 


Be  Ready  For  What  Bugs  You  This  Summer! 


AUTUMN  BREAKS 


BOURNEMOUTH  &  TORQUAY  BREAKS • 
CHOICE  OF' OVER  30  SEASIDE  HOTELS 

LATE  PHONE  BOOKINGS  ACCEPTED;.-'-'  "V 
■  '  AuCESS  VISA  ' 


10%  OFF  HOTELS  NORMAL  WEEKLY  TERMS 
ALSO  MINI  WEEKENDS 
MIDWEEK  BREAK/CHRISTMAS 
*Eosufte  Rooms  “TV’s  -ptoses  taamalcrag 
'BrttEftalnmBTJts  'liceesad  bare  ‘swfroHriBfl  pools 
‘tadoor  bowls  *aad  srech  more* 

FRS  24  PAGE  COLOUR  BROOME  &  WSCOUHT  PACX: 
TELEPHONE  ANYTIME  (0202}  2S2303  or  2223C2 

GT  VtlltB. 

SOUTHCOAST  H0TBJ5 
20  POOLE  HILL  BOUHNEMOUTTi  BH2  SPS 


DEVON  A 
CORNWALL 


HEART  OF  ENGLAND 


AUTUMN  Break*.  Snog. 
Ctuirch  Strctno.  Country  DM 
MM  £12.00.  06906  471 . 


DORSET,  HANTS, 
&  LO.W. 


la*  BoMClww/Fnngtrola.  Attrac¬ 
tive  hoaaay  am  on  beach.  Sun 
aO  day.  3  bod*.  2  bate.  PW  A 
uml*.  Private  owner. 
IxngMnt  trig.  001461  2772. 


TEMPLEGEAFT 

HKCY/r  I.Z-V 

33  C-..VW  5nK  T2X 


1UMKCY  -  VariU  Chatter.  Sat* 
21.  2  wits  -  £096  bp  may  me 
mod.  fflgMs.  wauranogt*  nidp. 
Luxury  62  ft  classic  yarirt- Bril - 

Mi  trew.  SU»  6/7.  Tet  Por- 
tniic  aob  Yacht  KoHdan  Ol- 
940  0870  0*  hraj. 


VMCM  BLANOa  Ocl  B  to  16.  M- 
gret  unespremtriy  avail  Iw  42- 
Yacht  St  Thomas.  7  berth  iBarv 
BoatogOpaaP  AhOO  LSdoBar* 
coo.  Tat:  01-202  4060. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT 


1 _ f  t  : 

I  1  |  M '  1  1 


3an.iCn*st 

Pggegftitaxrtflyw>Nft««i 
ovariooMng  nw  ■*«.  Ucdom 
amanCM  *i  an  1  fl 
bvktwnw.  waj®"0 m*  csowrt 
Sufea  and  wdcuo  oca  K=um 
SKa.UcMliranBwnadiMuaw 
**rvinQgupameriMna,cMr' 
toottia  mb  rcsaMB  and  satiBRS. 
Tafc  (8943)754521 


FAMILY  SOCCER 

CITY  WEEKEROS 

Btiigte  fanly  tn  Maneytidb. 
taoo«  caprtsJ  ants  warid  and 
•njeya2ngnsayMhmA 
nh  rtnaw  at  Eton  and  a  lev 
d  UiarpMI  F.C.  My  BSCOrtBd 
foonghetiL 

OeteBe:  061 708  7086 
TWtaswBbawtahKofar 

LSrerpodv  Spurs 
Erirtsnvlumn 
ErirtCdvSpin 
SoccgCBy  Wmtonca 

Albert  Dod,  Unrpooi  L3  4M 


EXHAUSTED  PAREXTS 

G  ji.Utu  Cub  Be;  rdurj  e. 


cav>n»ataramnaii«itwag^«i 
Rib)  May  <m  tadn 
HawrtOfcB.  HmtMUog.  RBttqBl 
fctsst  Hn  2  OK  Mby  mt  ta*  on 


Holan  a  Pater  Houma 
Tab  (0548)  550341 

NngOridgt,  s.  Dwon 


CORNWALL  &  DEVON 


BOVEY  TRACEY 
EDGEMOOR  HOTEL 
AA**RAC 

Quiet  Country  house 
Hotel  situated  on  edge 

of  Dartmoor.  Ideal 
touring  centre.  En  suite 
rooms,  colour  TV,  tea 
making.  2  dav  break 
£25.00  DBB  pp 

Tet  (0626)  832466 


AA**  ETB  4  Crams  RAC** 

COOMBE  CROSS 
HOTEL 

BOVEY  TRACEY» 
SOUTH  DEVON 
Beautiful  countiy  house  vrtth 
spectjKUarvtowsof 
Dratmoor. 

23  dflWswm  bedrooms  a* 
wltti  private  betivpom,  eotv 
TJfc,  tWflphofwand  tea  6 
cofnio  service. 

For  a  Maxing  break  with 
excefcra  eutane,  fine  winas 
and  exceptional  valua  £29.90 
PV-  P«  ntaM  Half  Board  for 
ary  2  reghts  or  mom. 

TEL:  (0626)  832476 
(A*M*y  Ccwtmy  ngcoomnOND 


POLPERRO  CENTRE 
The  Old 
Vicarage  Hotel 
AA/RAC  coastal  hotd. 
ResttomL  Fpv  ctssme. 
Ea-smir  and  moo  beOities 
■atdatte  TV.  Patfcn%. 
Fro®  £17  per  poses 


none;  <0503)  72157 


* 


BEAUTIFUL 
WYE  VALLEY 

b  ffljt  Slock  Jim 


Uoo  Street,  Hay-on-Wye, 
Hereford  HR3  SAD 
Tel:  Hay-on-Wye 
(0497)  820  841 


Set  between  Brecon  Beacons  and  Black 
Mountains.  Lovely  13th  Century 
coaching  inn  with  AA  **  rating. 
Ten  bedrooms  (eight  en-suite)  with 
colour  TV,  telephone. 

Our  a  la  carte  restaurant  is  renowned 

for  good  food 

(Egon  Ronay  recommended). 
Own  fishing;  golf  by  arrangement. 

-  Famous  bibliography  town. 

BARGAIN  A  LA  CARTE  BREAKS 

Resident  owners: 

JOHN  At  JOAN  COLLINS 


KENT 


LOADS ATRAINS 


EAST  ANGLIA 


■kart  or  nwadiaimw  emubut 

KOW.  **dua*d 
graumiB.  Sri  in  oKtWNP*  vfl- 

Sg*.  1  n«*  M"1  M.  AD  ram 
Sgdn.ggaBiuia'nigMW 

hu,  gtsndaro  of  adrfnc.  DBAS 

gp.  T*T  OMS  731  Wr. 


't/e  are  running  ‘  trains  across 
Kent's  historic  Romney  Marsh 
every  day  unta  October.  Superb 
steam  &  Diesel  engines,  Cafes. 
ModeWand.  Gift  Shops  and  lots 
more. 


SPECIAL  BATES  FOB  PARTIES  &  SCHOOLS 


CHRISTMAS  BREAKS 


■OUlff  DETOO/CMR  Bartm/nr 
Salcomhc.  I  ft  hswrtoutiy  op- 
POtBivfl  cottars.  «acb  JHiiuiJtiiU 
abc.  MmaoedtorMnn 
tarHWre.  29/10  to  S/ll.  Tet 
aoMBUBcraa^Btaua, 


HOTEL 

A  vwrid  apart,  y«  or*r  1  hr  25 
mins  from  London  Hechrow  to 
fantastic  scenery.  HgUnd 
ftcspaay,  bouse  partes, 
castiae  and  dsdtohss.  7 
Dotfrgnm  etwuflB 
For  Tunhsr  <M*b  cal 
Gavin  Ole 
030973148 


Glen  Affric  Chalet  Park 
Camuch,  Beauly,  Inverness-shire 
Teh  (04565)  369 

bdboMMddalre  wita  iqBBB*  Jaetei.  toaaarfiSw  «4  hatanoin, 
fifly  fined  wnh  fodge.  dak  cooks,  aal  bena*  ud  aioarT.V.  Bed 
Imea  n  proroial  «od  tfctrr  n  i  lrondrr  on  vae-  BcaiiLiu  by  Sflp 

Gku  Atfcie  aad  Loch  No.  A  Dated  *m  for  wildlife,  ifcrifowrfkte, 
ctim&io*,  pony  uttiang  md  frsho^. 

•mmOpett  all  year  round.  Details  on  request. _ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HARRY  KERR 


Curtain  up  on  Viennese  drama 


Michael  Watkins  probes  the  contradictions  of  the  Austrian  psyche  which  lurk  beneath  the  brilliant  facade  of  their  capital 


I 


f  cliches  are  good  for 
tourism,  massive  cliches 
are  good  for  massive 
tourism.  Thus,  if  a 
combination  of  Strauss 
waltzes.  apfelstrudel.  Hany 
Lime  and  choirboys  draws  the 
crowds,  imagine  the  result  if 
you  smother  the  confection  in 
Hapsburg  nostalgia,  gemut- 
lichkcii  and  whipped  cream. 
But  where  cliches  lead, 
counter-cliches  are  never  far 
behind;  as  Vienna’s  detractors 
morbidly  imply  with  remind¬ 
ers  of  Anschluss  and  of  Ausch¬ 
witz  -  although,  uncannily,  1 
found  no  reference  to  Hitler  in 
the  official  guidebook,  nor 
mention  of  Simon  Wiesenihal 
in  Vienna  -  .4  Historical 
Review. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  mid¬ 
dle  ground,  access  to  which  is 
provided  by  stepping  stones 
bridging  gaps  between  the 
fanciful  and  the  melancholic; 
for  the  Viennese  are  paranoid, 
tip-toeing  from  one  illusion  to 
the  next.  Freud  knew  a  thing 
or  two  when  he  positioned  his 
couch  in  the  neighbourhood. 

You  will  think  I  have  a  very 
frivolous  turn  of  mind,  but  my 
mid-summer  thoughts  —  be¬ 
fore  considering  the  baroque 
extravagances  of  the  Francis¬ 
can  Church  or  the  palace  of 
Schonbrunn  —  were  the 
brown  ness  of  girls’  legs:  not 
the  heavily  turned  Bechstein 
legs  you  gel  in  less  favoured 
cities,  but  legs  lithe  and  long, 
going  all  the  way  up.  Then  1 
noticed  broken  legs,  swinging 
beneath  crutches  along  Leo- 
pold-Figl-gasse  to  slump  in 
maroon-flocked  chairs  of  the 
Cafe  Frauenhuber.  And  don’t 
tell  me  they  were  all  slow- 
healing  ski-fracturcs.  when  in¬ 
stinct  dictates  that  it  was  alt 
pan  of  the  attention-seeking 
melodrama  that  was  acted  out 
long  before  the  curtain  went 
up  on  Die  Ficdcrmaus. 

Theatre  is  everything,  the 
spectacular  is  hallowed;  and 
not  simply  in  the  current 
production.  The  Viennese  arc 
forever  rehearsing  forthcom¬ 
ing  attractions.  SchOne  Leich 
-  yes,  a  ritzy  funeral  is 


mortally  important.  Which  is 
why,  less  in  a  spirit  of  the 
macabre  than  in  one  of 
discovery,  an  early  visit  to  the 
Central  Cemetery  is  required. 
Marginally  smaller  than  Zu¬ 
rich’s.  it  is  twice  the  fun.  For 
here  they  are.  megastars  of  the 
human  tragedy:  Beethoven. 
Gluck,  Schubert,  Brahms. 
Schoenberg,  an  entire  dynasty 
of  Strausses.  Schnitzler.  Curt 
Jurgens,  dearest  Lotte  Leh¬ 
mann.  Amadeus,  of  course,  is 
imprecisely  interred  at  nearby 
St  Mark's. 

"  The  play  must  go  on.  .And 
on.  There  are  intermissions  — 
some  of  them  lengthy,  as  in 
the  68  years’  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph  and  in 
the  boom  years  of  liberalism  — 
but  Vienna’s  life-force  stems 
from  self-deception  rather 
than  from  sundry  realities.  If 
the  Freudian  centre  of  gravity 
pointed  towards  death,  the 
antidote  was  an  almost  obses¬ 
sive  addiction  for  froth,  for 
easy-to-hum  melodies  and 
happy  endings  found  “At  the 
Blue  Danube”,  in  “The  Gipsy 
Baron”.  Found,  provided  you 
strain  your  neck,  more  or  less 
anywhere.  Rooflines  are  en¬ 
crusted  with  swooning  slat- 
uiary.  with  cheerful,  leering 
gargoyles  and  grotesques,  each 
trying  to  hog  the  limelight 
“Look  at  me”,  they  implore. 

Ill  tell  you  what:  station 
yourself  before  the  altar  in  th3t 
loveliest  of  churches.  St  Mi¬ 
chael's,  and  I  defy  you  not  to 
look  up.  You  won’t  stand  a 
chance;  they’ll  come  and  grab 
you,  those  myriad  cherubs, 
busy  as  gnats  over  a  millpond, 
showing  off  like  mad.  Not  to 
mention  the  winged  angels 
who  are,  after  all.  only  grown¬ 
up  cherubs.  They’ll  gel  you.  all 
right 

Kindly,  courteous,  charm¬ 
ing.  the  Viennese  seem  just  the 
teeniest  self-conscious.  Out¬ 
side  Cartier’s.  I  watched  a 
young  woman.  Tall,  blonde 
and  proud,  she  was  toying 
with  a  diamond  or  two  before 
lunch;  but  then  I  realized  that 
her  own  reflection  held  more 
romance  for  her  than  tiaras. 


Picking  at  my  own  lunch,  a 
schinkenrolle  gamient,  I  saw  a 
fellow  customer  trying  to 
catch  the  waitress's  attention. 
She  noticed.  I'm  convinced  of 
that  but  before  responding 
she  bent  to  replenish,  so 
slowly,  the  dogs'  water  bowl. 
Telephoning  an  acquaintance, 
J  was  put  on  “hold”,  subjected 
to  a  tinny  rendering  of  the 
Hany  Lime  theme.  Isn't  that  a 
bit  contrived?  Brooding  in 
Franziskaner  Platz,  I  was 
asked  by  a  passing  gent; 
"Kann  ich  ihnen  helfen?”  Yet 
he  flicked  imaginary  specks 
ofThis  loden  with  more  appar¬ 
ent  concern  than  his  offer  of 
help.  The  show  must  go  on. 

Long  into  the  evening  it 
continues.  At  8pm  precisely 
(everything  is  precise  except 
the  whereabouts  of  Amadeus's 
remains)  I  treated  myself  to 
the  full  works:  a  terrace  table 
at  Hubner’s  Kursalonin  S tad- 
park.  near  Strauss's  statue,  a 
plate  of  Wiener  schnitzel,  in 
the  company  of  a  hundred  or 
so  attendant  Japanese.  As  the 
mosquitoes  honed  up  their 
mandibles  (it  is  an  unassaible 
feci  that  Austria’s  national 
bird  converges  on  Viennese 
summer  evenings),  the  strings 
tuned  up.  shortly  to  cast  their 
sweetness  on  the  limpid  air. 


glories  of  St  Stephen’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  Spanish  Riding 
School,  the  lesser  glories  of 
Otto  Wagner's  art  nouveau. 
Gustav  Klimt's  friezes,  my 
excuse  is  that  I  do  not  find 
them  glorious  enough  to  dwell 
on.  St  Stephen’s,  like  Cologne, 
is  too  hemmed  in;  great 
ecclesiastic  buildings  are 
meant  to  be  held  in  awe,  at  a 
respectful  distance,  like  Ely. 


Horses,  if  you  will  forgive 
me.  cannot  be  trusted.  Neither 
can  history,  which  makes  it 
more  interesting  than  bricks 
and  mortar,  or  even  eques¬ 
trianism. 

Take  March  IS.  1938,  when 
Hitler  addressed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  on  Held- 
enplatz.  followed  on  April  10 
by  the  Nazi  plebiscite  when 
99.7  per  cent  of  those  who 


voted  marked  their  ballots 
“Ja“  in  favour  of  Anschluss. 

Professor  Peter  Weiser,  En¬ 
ergy  Secretary  in  Vienna, 
remembers  it  well:  “We  spoke 
in  low  voices  at  that  time. 
Nazism  wasn't  a  philosophy, 
so  much  as  a  bundle  of 
slogans.  The  whole  thing  was 
pure  theatre,  charismatic,  but 
it  generated  a  more  hopefril 
mood  in  Vienna,  short-lived 


euphoria.  Today  1  enjoy  not 
knowing;  we  Viennese  have  a 
taste  for  ambiguity,  for  un¬ 
certainty.  We  revel  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  love  affajr,  after 
which  we’re  bored.  Read  Rob¬ 
ert  Musil's  Der  Mann  ohne 
Eigenschaften  [The  Man 
Without  Qualities].  If  you 
want  to  understand  us.  read 
Schnitzler" 

So  1  did.  “W7r  spicien  aile— 


weres  weiss,  isi  k/ug'\  is  what 
I  read.  “We  all  act:  he  who 
knows  it,  is  clever.” 

•  Michael  Watkins  flew 
Heathrow-Vienna  with  Austrian 
Airlines  (01-439  0741). 
Business  class:  £440  return: 
Apex  £169.  He  stayed  at 
Palais  Schwarzenberg.  A- 1030 
Vienna.  Schwarzenbera- 
platz  9  (0222-784515): 
double  room  including 
breakfast  £21 3  per  day. 


Oh,  what  a  lovely 
lime  those  strings 
had;  oh,  how  every¬ 
one  joined  in.  The 
Filipinos  and  Koreans  look  to 
the  floor,  waltzing  rather  well. 
I  thought;  the  Japanese  took 
photos,  smiling  inscrutably. 
And  if  the  subversive  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  the  waltz 
was  not  designed  to  be  danced 
in  T-shirts  and  jeans,  then  it  is 
time  to  remind  myself  that 
this  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

Tour  groups  came  and  lour 
groups  went  taking  with  them 
wistful  echoes  from  the  Vi¬ 
enna  Woods,  impregnated 
with  gemiitUchkeit  —  a  word.  I 
believe,  which  translates  only 
loosely  in  Nagasaki  and  Seoul. 

If  you  are  dying  to  tick  me 
off  for  cynicism,  apoplectic 
because  I  have  ignored  the 


lo  commemorate  the  150  th  Anniversary  of 
Qpeen  Victoria’s  Coronation 


A  new  specially  commissioned  Wedgwood* 
porcelain  figurine  finely  sculpted  and  handpainied 


THE 

CORONATION 

BALL 


Caphiring  ttif  anttunhV  ftplailc  of  Vktori&D  FuduOO. 

Available  exclusively  from  Spink, 


Mi 


O: 


T 


The  whole  nation  celebrated.  The  yuting  Victoria  was  crowned  Queen 
ot  an  Empire—  28ihju  nc  1838.  A  new  opulent  era  lod  been  bum. 

For  the  Grand  Ball— the  night  of  the  Corona  rinn— nothing  less  than  the 
most  beautiful  gown  would  do  for  this  lady  offashion.  When  she  walks  into  the 
crowded  ballroom,  all  heads  turn.  Her  gown  is  edged  with  fine  Hannon  lace 
and  decorated  with  a  woven  rose  pattern.  Individual  silk  rose  bk.wsnms  liave 
been  formed  and  applied  to  the  bodice  and  flounce.  Her  sleeves  formed  a 
cascade  of  lace  frills,  her  hair  dressed  with  flowers  and  featliers.  Even  her  Fine 
cambric  petticoat  is  trimmed  with  embroidered  petal  edging. 

It  was  an  elegant  beginning  to  the  Victorian  cm  that  Lasted  uml 
this  century. 

The  Coronation  Ball  is  the  premier  issue  in  a  new  collection  of 
Wedgwood’  figurines— ThcFashionaUe  Victorians — which  captures  ihcsryfish 
dress  of  the  past  century. 

Each  figurine  has  been  created  by  highly  skilled  oaf ismen  in  hue  bisque 
porcelain.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  the  figurine  has  been 
authentically  referenced  from  costumes  of  the  era.  Each  piece  is  painted  by  hand 
in  the  debate  man  colours  much  favoured  during  the  Coronation  period. 

The  result  is  stunning— a  fashionable  young  beauty  captured  in  extraordinary 
detail-  even  to  her  make-up.  the  decoration  of  her  hair  and  her  Ian. 


A  wprtriwyf^  famt  of 10.000  figurines,  available 


‘The  Coronation  Ball*  has  been  specially  created  in  celebration  of  the 
150th  Anniversary  of  the  Victorian  Era.  Its  availability,  however,  b.  restricted. 
It  may  be  acquired  only  from  Spink  Modern  Collections— a  division  of  Spink 
and  Sm  of  Stjames  s.  founded  in  1666.  None  of  the  figurines  will  be  issued  from 
any  shop  nr  pflery.The  edition  is  Limited  in  only  10.000  figurines  worldwide. 

The  price  is  £99.00  which  may  be  paid  with  an  initial  deposit  of£19A). 
and  4  subsequent  monthly  payments  of  £19.80 — or  one  full  payment  qualifies 
fora  £10  discount.  Moreover,  your  satisfaction  is  completely  guaranteed. 

Take  this  Wedgwood*  Figurine  otto  your  home.  See  for  yourself  its  beauty  and 
craftsmanship.  You  have  the  Spink  guarantee -if.  for  any  reason,  you  arc  not 
completely  satisfied,  return  it  within  30  days  for  J  prompt  full  refund 


A... 


An  exquisite  sculpture  in  the  traditional  quality  of 
qoflreti?rpgrcglgigz 

Rntdain  figures  of  fashion  have  long  been  collated  and 
displayed  with  pride  in  homes  as  wdl  as  museums.  Figurines  from  the 
major  porcelain  houses  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors  at  important 
auction  sales.  The  Coronation  Ball'  is  in  this  tradition.  It  is  an  impressive 
addition  to  any  room— a  beautiful  sculpture  that  displays  the  sumptuous 
fashion  of  an  opulent  era. 

lb  see  for  yourself— with  no  risk.— rrnim  the  order  form.  or 
for  easy  ordering  with  a  credit  card,  tall  01-689  5131  in  office  hours. 


— ■ v 


Buy  now 
and  ixoivc  ifais  Mipcrb 
figurine  ivi  di  vour 
tnittal  dcpattl  of 

JfSTf  19.80  ■ 
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Sfmiit  \li.trm Cuifrmm Limned  ei  fiGbdMjBvKiml.CnniiaiCKo.dlQ_  Id.  ill  WW  iML 

la  order  plow  *«  Fiwpoa  kUitu  m  the  fonn  toe  in 


Spfik 

imaaounONBAU 


£10 

^DISCOUNT  \ 

Special  offer- 
take  advantage 
of  oar 


Wedgwood* 


£10  discount 
with  one  frill  j 
payment  of  ’ 
£89.00, 


- - —  .RUSH  ORDER  FORM - — - 

1  SPINK  MODERN  COLLECTIONS  LTD,  Freepost,  Cwydon  CR9  9ED. 

|  Please  rush  me  the  Wedgwood'  Coronauon  Ball  wsment  methods 

figurine 


~l 


f  1  IJttCH  itTViSTAI . £ HUjEK  t  tuSwrim  dra<  U 
i _ lindens  r,  'Stmt  Midni,Ci'llNuai  I M 


□  1  wish  take  advantage  of  thr  £10  discount  by 
making  one  payment  of  £89. 

ID  I  wish  to  pay  by  monthly  instalments  with  my 
initial  deposit  of  £19.80  enclosed.  On  receipt  you 

(will  despatch  my  figurine  within  26  days  and  T  will 
he  eha  rged  £1 9.80  monthly  for  the  next  four  month* . 


C  ClttlHTCtRDriotiMa  nn  toiwtagmii  Ejp.r 
RirdnaiiUVn'OiilvTni'teuil  jruum  nub  /  ___ 
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~fhe  Coronation  Bail ' standi  uivr  7  mhti  high.  Eachjtgtuvnr  u  indii-ubudh 


numbered  and  bears  the  Jammu  Waigmad  name  ivz  the 
highest  quality  if  British  uajunumship. 
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India  veto  England’s  tour 
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.  By  Alan  Lee 
Cricket  Correspondent 

England  were  cast  towards  a 
cricketing  wilderness  by  yes¬ 
terday's  dramatically  rapid 
confirmation  that  India  will 
refuse  to  accept  the  party 
chosen  for  this  winter’s  tour. 
As  the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board  reluctantly  pre¬ 
pared  to  abandon  the  trip, 
alarming  ramifications 
loomed  for  the  international 
cricket  circuit. 

.  The  TCCB  heard  at  lunch¬ 
time  of  a  statement  from  the 
Indian  Foreign  Ministry  fo 
New  Delhi,  where  an  un¬ 
named  official  stipulated  that 
all  eight  members  of  the  tom- 
squad  who  appear  on  the 
United  Nations  blacklist 
would  be  refused  entry  into 
India.  This  prompt,  categori¬ 
cal  and  highly  official  reaction 
to  the  announcement  of  the 
party,  only  48  hours  earlier,  no 
doubt  surprised  everyone  at 
Lord’s,  who  had  been  expect¬ 
ing  a  decision  to  be  delayed 
until  they  had  gone  through 
the  motions  of  applying  for 
entry  visas.  The  statement 
effectively  made  it  impossible 
for  England  to  go  ahead  with 
their  plans  and  brought  about 
the  first  cancelled  tour  since 
the  South  African  trip  of 1968- 
69  was  called  off  due  to  the 
late  selection  of  Basil 
D'Oliveira. 

An  abandonment  had 
seemed  likely  from  the  time 
that  Graham  Gooch's 


Troubled  trio:  Central  figmes  in  the  cancelled  tom  (from  left):  Gooch,  Smith  gad  Robinson 


appointment  as  captain  pro¬ 
voked  such  outrage  from  poli¬ 
ticians  and  anti -apartheid 
agitators  in  India.  As  the  full 
squad  was  always  bound  to 
contain  players  whose  links 
with  South  Africa  were  more 
recent  than  Gooch’s,  a  conve¬ 
nient  compromise  of  the  type 
which  has  retrieved  many 
recent  tours  from  polticial 
sabotage  bad  little  chance  of 
success. 

The  Indian  statement,  in 
any  case,  emphasized  that 
previously  employed  expedi¬ 
ents  such  as  blacklisted  play¬ 
ers  making  signed 
declarations  against  apart¬ 
heid,  were  not  viable  this  time 
because  “others  who  have 


done  this  have  subsequently 
played  in  South  Aftida.” 

The  Indian  Foreign  Min¬ 
istry  also  extended  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  players  such  as 
Gooch  and  Tim  Robinson, 
who  have  negotaited  contracts 
to  play  in  the  Republic,  which 
can  then  be  postponed  to 
allow  them  to  play  for  Eng¬ 
land.  “We  must  make  it 
abundantly  dear,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said,  “that  we  would  not 
permit  entry  into  India,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  tour,  any 
players  having  or  likely  to 
have  sporting  contacts  with 
South  Africa.” 

This  could  hardly  have  been 
couched  in  broader  or  more 
discouraging  terms  and  al¬ 


though  Alan  Smith,  the  chief 
executive  of  the  TCCB,  set  off 
to  the  Indian  High  Com¬ 
mission  in  London  to  seek 
“confirmation  and  substantia- 
lion”  of  the  reported  com¬ 
ments,  the  Board  was  tacitly 
accepting  the  inevitable. 
Smith  said:  “If  right  of  our 
players  are  rejected,  everyone 
knows  what  that  means.  Our 
policy  has  never  changed.  If 
the  tour  is  off  and  it  looks  as  if 
it  is,  it  will  take  some  time  to 
consider  what  rise  can  be 
arranged  for  the  winter.” 

An  alternative  tour,  in  fret, 
would  be  very  difficult  to 
organise  as  all  other  Test 
nations  are  fully  engaged  this 
winter,  with  the  exception  of 


Engand 


Sri  Lanka,  where 
have  already  declined  colour 
due  to  the  country’s  troubled 
civil  situation.  The  TCCB  will 
naturally  be  anxious  to  ar¬ 
range  something,  if  only  a 
month-long  jaunt  involving 
nothing  but  artificial  one-day 
games. 

In  the  longer  term,  however, 
the  breaking  of  the  storm  may 
help  to  dear  the  stifling  ten¬ 
sion  from  the  boardrooms  of 
world  cricket  India  have 
made  their  position  plain;  so. 
too,  by  their  steadfast  refrisal 
to  tamper  with  selected  t«am« 
to  overcome  objections,  have 
England.  By  the  time  the 
International  Cricket  Con¬ 
ference  reconvenes  in  January 


India  blames  TCCB  for  lack  of  action 


India’s  refusal  to  grant  visas  to  eight 
members  of  the  England  cricket  party 
was  announced  in  Delhi  yesterday  in  a 
statement  from  the  Foreign  Ministry. 
“We  must  make  it  abundantly  dear 
that  we  would  not  permit  entry  into 
India  for  the  purposes  of  the  tour  any 
player  haring,  or  likely  to  have, 
sporting  contacts  with  South  Africa,” 
Aftab  Seth,  a  spokesman,  said. 

India,  Seth  said,  believed  its  de¬ 
cision  to  ban  half  of  tbe  16-strong 
England  team  would  effectively  mean 
the  cancellation  of  the  11-week  tour 
due  to  start  in  December.  “I  do  not 
think  that  they  can  manage  with  eight 
players.” 

Seth  said  It  was  unlikely  that  the 
eight  could  overcome  the  Indian 


decision  by  signing  an  anti-apartheid 
declaration.  He  said  that  other  players 
had  done  so  in  the  past  and  then 
played  in  South  Africa.  “I  ant  not  sure 
that  such  undertakings  would  be 
considered  in  the  same  way  as 
previous  undertakings,”  he  said. 

Seth  accused  the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board  (TCCB)  rtf  delaying 
action  on  tougher  measures  against 
cricketers  playing  in  South  Africa.  “It 
is  dear  the  TCCB  are  not  doing  what 
was  expected  of  them,”  be  added. 

He  said  last  year’s  World  Cup  had 
been  allowed  to  go  ahead  in  India  on 
tbe  understanding  that  a  West  Indies- 
Zimbabwe  resolution  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cricket  Conference  (ICO  on 
tougher  action  would  be  pressed.  It 


had  not  and  the  TCCB  was  to  blame, 
he  added. 

Indian  anger  was  reused  particu¬ 
larly  by  Graham  Gooch’s  announce¬ 
ment  alter  his  appointment  as  captain 
that  be  had  broken  a  contract  to  play 
in  South  Africa  in  order  to  take  the 
job.  A  vehement  campaign  against 
allowing  Gooch  into  India  was  then 
mounted  by  anti-apartheid  activists. 

Seth  said  India  had  been  forced  to 
act  because  it  could  not  wait  until  die 
next  ICC  meeting  in  January,  but 
denied  any  link  with  India’s  attempt  to 
host  the  1994  Commonwealth  Games. 

Sports  Ministry  sources,  however, 
said  tbe  decision  on  the  venue,  due  to 
be  made  in  Seoul  on  September  15, 


was  a  factor  in  the  Indian  decision  to 
bar  the  eight  England  players  because 
of  the  number  of  Mack  African  votes  at 
stake. 

N.  K.  P.  Salve,  former  president  of 
the  Board  Control  of  Cridmt  in  India 
(BCCI),  said  that  the  board  and  its 
representatives  had  “done  their  best” 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  “vexed”  issue 
of  banning  players  with  South  African 
links.  He  said  it  was  unfortunate  that 
the  Indian  media  had  foiled  to 
ascertain  the  facts  before  laying  down 
the  fault  at  the  board’s  doors. 

A  section  of  the  Press  had  recently 
charged  the  board  with  not  forcing  a 
decision  regarding  players  haring 
played  in  Sorih  Africa  at  the  test  ICC 
meeting  in  London  in  July. 


to  debate  and,  hopefully,  re¬ 
solve  the  South  African  issue, 
other  member  countries  will 
have  tied  their  colours  to  one 
flag  or  other. 

It  is  barely  conceivable  that 
England’s  administration  will 
back  down  on  its  assertion 
that  individual  players  are  still 
entitled  to  earn  a  winter  living 
in  South  Africa.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  certain  that  future 
tours,  starting  with  next  win¬ 
ter's  scheduled  visit  to  the 
West  Indies,  will  also  be 
cancelled  ami  that,  for  some 
time  to  come,  England’s  win¬ 
ter  travels  will  concern 
.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
virtually  exclusively. 

There  are  those  who  would 
favour  taking  the  extreme 
course  and  sending  a  team  to 
South  Africa,  but  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  any  contact 
with  the  black  countries,  quite 
apart  from  any  moral  grounds, 

I  think  this  can  be  ruled  out 
for  the  time  being. 

England’s  regular  pro¬ 
gramme  of  borne  Tests  ought 
not  to  be  affected  as  even  tbe 
hard  line  proposals  before  the 
ICC  in  January  concern  only 
tbe  beet  country’s  right  to 
object  to  players  with  South 
African  contacts.  Countries 
visiting  England  would  not  be 
entitled  to  cancel  a  tour  under 
any  new  regulation,  and  nei¬ 
ther  would  they  want  to,  as 
trips  to  England  are  highly 
remunerative. 

The  English  professionals, 
of  whom  about  70each  winter 
currently  visit  South  Africa, 
are  quite  prepared  to  take  let 
action  if  they  are  prevented 
from  earning  a  winter  living  in 
order  to  preserve  the  estab¬ 
lished  Test  match  circuit.  Jack 
Bannister,  secretary  of  the 
Cricketers’  Association,  said 
last  night:  “The  right  ot  work 
has  always  been  our  only 
criteria.  If  the  Board  change 
their  stance,  and  they  have 
never  wavered  in  public,  they 
would  then  have  to  come  to 
the  players  and  explain. 

“The  players  would  then 
need  to  weigh-np  whether 
their  fears  were  justified  and 
ask  themselves  if  enough 
thought  had  been  given  to 
alternative  ways  of  promoting 
cricket.” 


SIMON  BflUTY/AUJSPORT 


Woosnam  shows  plenty 
of  grit  out  of  the  sand 


By  Mitchell  Platts 
Golf  Correspondent 

What  became  a  familiar  sce¬ 
nario  last  year  brought  a  sense 
of  deja  vu  to  Ian  Woosnam  in 
ibe  Panasonic  European  Open 
at  Sunningdale  yesterday  as  a 
second  round  of  66  took  him  a 
step  closer  to  another  possible 
victory,  pursued,  among  oth¬ 
ers.  by  Nick  Faldo. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
this  year  was  being  spoken 
about  as  a  summer  of  dis¬ 
content  for  Woosnam.  It  was 
inevitable  be  would  find  it 
difficult  to  emulate  his 
achievements  of  1987  when  he 
won  no  fewer  than  eight 
tournaments  and  amassed 
more  than  £1  million  in  prize 
money.  Now  Woosnam  has 
displayed  courage  and  charac¬ 
ter  in  coining  through  bis  dark 
hours.  Indetti  he  will  now  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  1 988  as 
a  successful  season  because  he 
has  already  won  the  PGA 
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championship  and  the  Irish 
Open. 

No  wit  would  appear  that  he 
has  every  chance  of  winning 
the  European  Open  as  he  has 
moved  to  a  nine  under  par 
aggregate  of  131.  Even  so  he 
would  be  the  first  to  confess 
that  he  has  reached  this  point  ’ 
in  the  most  adventurous  fash¬ 
ion  following  a  second  round 
during  which  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  he  was  compelled  to 
make  outstanding  escapes. 

For  Woosnam  not  only  had 
nine  single  putts  as  he  gath¬ 
ered  three  birdies  and  one 
Mgle  but  he  also  salvaged  his 
jars  on  five  occasions  from 
•jeenside  bunkers.  Tbe  dif- 
erence  now  with  Woosnam 
■ompared  with  four  months 
go  is  that  he  is  once  again 
(laying  with  the  confidence 
'hat  be  had  throughout  last 
ear. 

:  "A  66  was  as  good  as  I  could 
,ave  hoped  for  today,”  he 
:aicL  “If  it  had  been  earlier  in 
ie  vear,  when  I  lacked  con¬ 
science,  then  I  could  have 
•isily  taken  77.  The  nice  thing 
•  >  know  is  that  aU  the  practis¬ 
es  paving  off.” 

Woosnam,  however,  is  well 


Agassi  answers 
a  service  call 
from  Uncle  Sam 

From  Hex  BeUniny,  Tennis  Correspondent,  New  York 


Andre  Agassi,  aged  18  years 
and  four  months,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  himself  to  carry  the 
flag  for  Uncle  Sam.  The  job 
has  been  open  since  1984, 
when  John  McEnroe  was  still 
winning  grand  dam  singles 
Titles  for  America..  McEnroe 
watched  Agassi  beat  Jimmy 
Connors  6-2,  7-6,  6-1  to  reach 
the  semi-finals  of  tbe  United 
States  championships. 

The  main  stadium  was 
packed  (about  19,500)  and 
noisy.  Connors,  aged  36,  five 
tunes  champion,  had  sympa¬ 
thetic  support  from  often  bois¬ 
terous  and  wisecracking  fens 
who  were  putting  away  a  few 
beers.  Connors  gave  the  match 


Flagged  aside:  Ian  Woosnam  anxiously  watches  a  putt  curl 
away  from  the  bole  at  Sunningdale  (Photograph:  Chris  Cole) 


aware  that  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go.  Not  only  is  Faldo 
among  his  challengers,  but 
Sandy  Lyle  is  only  three 
strokes  adrift  following  a  65  in 
which  he  had  two  eagles. 

Lyle  won  the  European 
Open  in  1979,  when  he  led  tbe 
older  of  merit  for  the  first 
time,  and  another  victory 
would  cap  a  marvellous  year 
for  him.  He  already  has  four 
victories  to  his  credit,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Masters  on  each  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Bernhard  Langer  made  a 
premature  departure.  It  did 
not  come  as  a  surprise  because 


the  West  German  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  struggle  on  the  greens. 
He  said:  “I’m  as  depressed  as 
you  can  be.  It  is  no  fun  playing 
like  this.  1  should  put  the  clubs 
away  for  two  months  in  the 
hope  that  when  I  come  back  I 
can  pun  again.  I’ve  had  feasts 
from  all  over  but  it  is  not 
getting  any  better.  Quite 
frankly  it  doesn’t  help  to  talk 
about  tL” 

LEADING  SECOND  ROUND  SCORES: 
(GB  and  ire  unless  staled):  131:  I 
woosnam.  G5, 66:  D  Dorman,  64. 67. 133: 
M  Harwood  (Ausj.  66. 67: 1  Young.  67. 66, 
J  Rivero  (Sp).  66. 65. 134:  A  Lyle.  69.  65. 
135:  A  R  Chapman.  69, 66:  J&andlSAL 
67. 66:  P  Baker.  67. 60.  J  Hawkes  ISAJ.  69. 
66;  W  Rrfey  (Ausl.  68. 67. 6  Brand  jnr,  65, 
70.  J  M  Ofazabd  (Sp).  65. 70. 


every  scrap  of  his  energy  and 
experience  and  fighting  spirit. 
“His  will  to  fight  was  so 
intense  it  was  unbelievable,” 
Agassi  said,  ‘You  could  fed 
it” 

But  Agassi  never  flinched, 
for  all  the  burning  determ¬ 
ination  Connors  was  exuding. 
“Yes,"  Agassi  said  quietly,  he 
was  prepared  to  cany  the  flag: 
“I’m  ready  for  it  Tm  capable 
of  handling  tbe  responsibility. 
It  has  pushed  ore  to  another 
level  to  come  out  here  and 
play  somebody  who  is  so 
experienced,  in  surroundings 
litre  that,  and  get  through  it 
without  any  mental  let¬ 
downs.” 

It  was  said  without  concert 
Agassi  is  simply  a  realist  who 
believes  in  himseff  He  has 
young  muscles, 
and  comes  from  Las 
not  an  environment  in  which 
the  feint-hearted  thrive.  It 
breeds  gamblers  and 
showmen. 

Agassi  has  conquered 
American  tennis  but  is  not 
impatient  to  conquer  the 
world.  Last  June,  though,  he 
reached  tbe  semi-finals  of  the 
French  championships:  and 
took  Mats  Wflander  to  five 
sets.  Wimbledon  does  not  yet 
feature  in  his  plans. 

British  enthusiasts  most 
make  do  with  a  televised 
Ajpssi  aperitif  on  Channel  4 
this  evening,  tomorrow,  or 
both.  The  semi-final  pairings 
will  be  Ivan  Lendl  v  Agassi 
and  Darren  Cahill  v  Wflander. 

Connors  swapped  a  few 
shots  with  Agassi  in  Las  Vegas 
on  Agassi’s  fourth  birthday. 
That  was  the  year  Connors 
became  US  champion  for  tbe 
first  time,  beating  Ken 
Rosewall  in  a  final  that 
marked  tbe  passing  of  one 


generation  and  the  arrival  of 
another.  Now  tbe  same  sort  of 
thing  happened  again. 

Agassi,  right-handed,  and 
Cbnnons,  left-handed,  have 
much  in  common.  Both  are 
two-fisted  on  tbe  backhand 
and  like  to  pound  away, 
aggressively,  from  the  base¬ 
line.  Agassi  did  it  better, 
usually  hitting  harder  and 
deeper  but  without  loss  of 
controL  He  took  the  ball  early 
and  made  good  use  of  the 
angles.  Every  aspect  of  bis 
game  was  illuminated  by  su¬ 
perb  timing. 

One  sympathized  with  Con¬ 
nors,  as  one  bad  sympathized 
with  Rosewall  back  in  1974. 
Agassi  stayed  back  and 
worked  Connors  mercilessly 
bard,  from  corner  to  comer. 
Connors  had  to  run  too  fer  too 
fast  too  often:  and  wc  all  know 


Thompson 

succeeds 

Bulstrode 

Richard  Thompson,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Windsor  Racing, 
yesterday  became  Chairman 
of  Queen’s  Park  Rangers  in 
succession  to  the  late  David 
Bulstrode.  At  the  age  of  24,  he 
becomes  the  youngest  chair¬ 
man  in  the  Football  League. 

Thompson  works  with  his 
father,  David,  and  tbe  family* 
owns  86  per  cent  of  the  180 
acre  Windsor  racecourse  site 
and  are  the  major  sharehold¬ 
ers  in  Marler  Estates,  whose 
subsidiary  company,  S  B 
Properties,  bought  Queen’s 
Park  Rangers  15  months  ago 


Speedy  Senna:  A  familiar  view  for  the  McLaren’s  rivals 

Senna  is  ready  to 
accept  the  crown 

From  John  Bhmsdeu,  Monza 

The  king  has  yet  to  be  Not  even  Senna’s  team 
crowned,  but  the  closer  he  partner,  Alain  Prost,  the  three 
comes  to  securing  the  1988.  times  champion,  and  his  only 
Formula  One.  drivers’  world  effective  rival  this  year,  can 
championship,  Ayrton  Sen-  match  the  Brazilian  on  his 


na’s  driving  has  assumed  an 
ever  more  majestic  quality. 
Since  joining  the  Marlboro 
McLaren  team  this  season,  he 
has  become  the  dominant 
force  among  Formula  One 
drivers,  with  seven  outright 
victories  plus  two  second 
places  to  his  credit  from  tbe 
season’s  first  II  races. 

He  has  been  fastest  qualifier 
nine  times  this  season  and  the 
rose  with  which  he  set  the  best 
time  at  Monza  yesterday  after 
just  six  laps  suggests  that 
tomorrow,  when  be  fines  up 
for  the  Italian  grand  prix,  he 
will  be  claiming  his  26th  pole 
position  for  only  his  74th 
world  championship  race, 
thus  setting  a  record  for 
securing  10  pole  positions  in 
one  season. 


present  form.  Yet  Prost  has 
already  conceded  to  him  the 
1988  title,  even  though  they 
are  only  three  points  apart 
going  into  tomorrow’s  race. 
Senna’s  claim  to  the  champ¬ 
ionship  is  strengthened  by  his 
number  of  victories  —  three 
more  than  Prost  -  by  the  feet 
that  a  driver  can  only  count 
his  best  II  results  from  the 
season's  1 6  grands  prix. 

Level  pegging 

Corey  Pavin,  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  Dave  Barr,  of 
Canada,  shared  the  lead  after 
the  first  round  of  the  Greater 
Milwaukee  Open  golf  tour¬ 
nament  yesterday.  Both  play¬ 
ers  shot  rounds  of  66. 


Evert  withdraws 

Chris  Evert,  a  six  time  wteter  of 
foe  women's  US  Open  title, 
withdrew  from  her  semi-final 
against  Steffi  Graf,  with 
stomach  virus.  In  the  other  semi¬ 
final  Gabriels  Sahatfoi 
Zina  Garrison. 


that  his  exemplary  stroke- 
preparation  depends  on  get¬ 
ting  into  position  in  time. 

Soon  be  was  hurting:  and 
sweating  so  much  that  it 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  trader 
a  shower.  But  Connors  hung 
on  marvellously  in  tbe  second 
set,  in  which  Agassi 
threatened  to  break  dear  but 
could  not  do  so  until  the  end 
of  the  tie-break,  which 
spanned  14  thrilling  points.  As 
significant  as  any  were  a 
delectable  low  volley  by 
Agassi  and  a  loose  forehand  by 
Connors. 

la  the  third  set  it  soon 
became  dear  that  tbe  battle 
was  over  and  the  party  ted 
begun.  In  the  second  game 
Agassi,  pausing  to  wipe  off 
some  sweat,  grinned  mis¬ 
chievously  into  a  television 
camera  before  draping  his 
towel  over  the  lens  and  asking: 
“What  are  you  looking  at?" 
Later  Connors,  his  face 
creased  in  smiles,  had  a  tong, 
jocular  exchange  with 
spectators. 

RESULTS:  Mait 
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6:  G  Fernandez  (P  Rico)  and  R  umHefUS) 
bf  NgwafioM  and  Shrhw,  4-6,  6-3,  6- 
AMfaari  dpuHu:  SwnWnafc  j  Novotna 
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IVI/w*  woot  in  The  Olympic  Games  begin  in  South  Korea  a  week  today.  Next  week.  The  Times  will  be  continuing  our  expert  guide  to  aU  23  modal 
i  Ws> ill  $ports; plus  tke  latest  newsfrom  our  correspondents  at  the  Games,  headed  by  David  Miller;  and.  next  Saturday,  a  special  analysis  of 


The  Times 


aikteucs*  swimming,  tennis  am  equestrianism,  along  with  thedaiiy  Olympic  schedule  and  television  limes 
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OLYMPIC  PREVIEW 


Why  the  favourite  is  still  10-1 

Daley  Thompson  is  preparing  to  compete  for  his  third  Olympic  decathlon  gold  medal  in  the  shadow  of  last  summer’s  world 


championship  defeat.  Alan  Franks  looks  at  the  real  reasons  behind  that  setback,  and  suggests  that  Seoul  might  be  different 


Daley  Thompson's  whole  teamliil  of  challoigers  able  ninth,  with  his  lowest 

goal  at  Wembley  on  against  which  to  pit  his  sin-  score  (8124  points)  for  a 

FA  Cup  Final  day  gular  self.  There  are  10  oT  decade.  .  1984  world  Individual  1988  best  “cnts?  hut  at  tne  end  tne  we  year  oi  me  race  nots.  n< 

was.  auite  sinroLv.  them,  and  one  of  him.  and  his  What  neither  the  public,  nor  narennai  hoetc  np.rfnrmanras  interviewer  gets  up  and  says  has  a  sister  and  a  brother  b’ 


Daley  Thompson's 
goal  at  Wembley  on 
FA  Cup  Final  day 
was,  quite  simply, 
the  best  that  Geoff  Hurst  had 
ever  seen.  The  England  team 
manager  Bobby  Robson 
wouldn't  go  quite  that  far,  but 
he  didn't  need  to  because  his 
face  was  saying  it  all;  it  had 
broken  into  that  puckered 
mask  of  joyful  disbelief  which 
he  reserves  for  an  England 
victory. 

Thompson  completed  a  hat- 
trick  that  day,  but  it  was  this 
goal,  a  crashing  volley  taken  in 
raid-dive,  which  utterly 
stunned  the  watching  pros.  It 
was  not  just  the  power,  the  co¬ 
ordination  and  the  timing  of  it 
that  so  impressed  them,  for 
many  of  them  have  those 
qualities  in  abundance;  it  was 
die  sheer  athleticism  that  had 
enabled  this  large  man  to  flash 
into  such  sinewed,  such  tar¬ 
geted  flight. 

There  are  several  pities  to 
record.  First,  of  course,  Daley 
Thompson  is  not  a  footballer, 
and  this  was  just  a  celebrity 
charity  match  before  the  Cup 
Final.  Second,  soccer  does  not 
figure  as  a  discipline  in  the 
decathlon ;  if  it  did.  then 
Thompson’s  dominance  in 
the  event  these  past  years 
would  have  been  even  more 
towering. 

The  fact  is  that  as  a  young 
schoolboy  with  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  sporting  potential,  he 
very  nearly  did  go  for  soccer  at 
the  expense  of  athletics,  but 
decided  against  it  because  he 
considered  himself  too  selfish. 
He  was  right:  Daley  Thomp¬ 
son  has  no  need  of  a  team  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
no  room  for  10  more  like  him. 
That  early  shaft  of  brutal 
honesty  with  himself  has 
continued  to  stand  him  in 
good  stead  (though  it  has  at 
times  been  painful  when 
turned  on  others). 

The  most  momentous  piece 
of  good  fortune  in  a  30-year- 
old  life  which  has  been  a 
battlefield  between  provid¬ 
ence  and  impossible  odds,  and 
which  now  stands  at  a  cross¬ 
roads,  was  that  he  found  in  the 
decathlon  an  event  with  a 


whole  teamliil  of  challengers 
against  which  to  pit  his  sin¬ 
gular  self.  There  are  10  of 
them,  and  one  of  him,  and  his 
members  are  simply  his  own 
limbs.  The  great  paradox  of 
his  success  is  that  in  the  very 
pursuit  of  total  dedication  he 
has  had  to  learn  the  art  of 
compromise  in  order  not  to 
short-change  a  single  one  of 
these  members. 

He  has  never  needed  his 
lion's  heart  and  his  blinkered 
vision  more  than  today,  as  he 
prepares  to  end  a  three-week 
training  sojourn  at  the  Nihon 
Aerobic  Centre  near  Tokyo, 
and  fly  to  Seoul  for  the  final 
preparations  in  defence  of  his 
Olympic  gold  medal.  If  he 
really  is  as  free  from  injury  as 
they  say  he  is,  it  could  be  one 
of  the  most  riveting  title 
defences  in  the  history  of  the 
Olympics. 

That  may  seem  a  surprising 
reading,  for  there  is  a  popular 
view  that  Thompson’s  decline 
is  already  an  established  fact, 
and  that  we  only  need  one 
more  really  convincing  flop 
from  him  in  order  to  write 
him  off  forever,  along  with 
Sebastian  Coe  and  Steve 
Overt  Thompson  therefore 
has  not  only  bis  own  record  to 
defend  —  he  is  already  surely 
the  greatest  decaihlete  in 
Olympic  history — but  also  the 
dignity  of  a  splendid  decade  in 
British  athletics.  Both  he  and 
it  appear  to  be  hanging  on  by 
the  fingernails. 

The  whole  affair  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  poised.  Apart  from 
his  achievements  in  Moscow 
and  Los  Angeles,  he  is  the  only- 
athlete  ever  to  have  won  gold 
medals  in  all  four  major 
international  championships, 
the  other  three  being  Euro¬ 
pean,  Commonwealth  and 
world.  From  these  meetings 
he  has  amassed  eight  golds 
and  one  silver. 

Yet  no  sooner  does  he  slip 
us  an  intimation  of  mortality, 
as  he  did  in  Rome  last  year, 
than  we  insist  he  is  finished. 
Admittedly,  it  was  a  disaster. 
His  feet  seemed  to  turn  to  clay 
on  the  starting  blocks,  all  the 
spring  slunk  from  his  stride, 
and  he  trailed  in  an  unthink- 


BIOGRAPHY 


1958:  Bom  Francis  Morgan 
Thompson.  Notting  Hill, 
London,  on  July  30 
1974:  Fourth  in  English 

Schools  under-17  200m 
championship;  Joined 
the  Essex  Beagles  club 
1975:  Won  first  national  title 
(AAA  junior  indoor  60m) 
and  successfully 
contested  first  decathlon 
at  age  16.  Made 
senior  international 
decathlon  debut  at  17 
1976: 18th  in  Montreal 

Olympics;  broke  world 
junior  record 

1977:  Sat  first  British  senior 
record  and  won 
European  junior  title 
1979:  Commonwealth 


champion 

1980:  Set  world  record 
(8622  points);  won 
Olympic  gold  medal  in 
Moscow 

1982:  European  champion; 
retained  Commonwealth 
title 

1983:  Awarded  MBE;  world 
champion 

1984:  Retained  Olympic  title 
in  Los  Angeles  with  new 
world  record  score 
(8847) 

1986:  Gold  medals  in 

Commonwealth  Games 
and  European 
championships 

1987;  Married  Patricia 

Quinlan;  ninth  in  world 
championships 


able  ninth,  with  his  lowest 
score  (8124  points)  for  a 
decade. 

What  neither  the  public,  nor 
many  of  his  fellow  athletes 
know,  is  the  extent  to  which  he 
was  hampered  by  injury  in  the 
months  of  preparation  before 
the  world  championships. 
This  Friday  a  television  film 
which  has  taken  more  than 
two  years  to  make  reveals  that 
Thompson,  having  injured  an 
adductor  muscle  in  the  groin 
while  competing  in  a  long 
jump  in  June  1 987,  fell  behind 
in  his  training  until  he  was 
pushed  to  the  verge  of  panic 
and  seriously  considered  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Games. 

For  some  five  ineplaoeable 
weeks  between  June  and  Au¬ 
gust,  Thompson  and  his 
highly  experienced  coach, 
Frank  Dick,  drew  a  veil  of 
silence  over  the  injury.  The 
producer  of  the  film,  Malcolm 
Brinkworth,  and  his  small 
crew  were  privy  to  their  worst 
fears,  and  filmed  the  "crunch 
meeting”  at  Dick's  house  in 
the  Last  week  of  July. 

But  the  rest  of  the  world  bad 
to  be  excluded  because,  as 
Dick  explains,  "the  last  thing 
we  wanted  was  to  be  cru¬ 
cified.”  The  silence,  he  says, 
was  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
tactics  as  privacy.  If  Thomp¬ 
son's  rivals  found  out,  it 
would  merely  encourage 
them.  “Besides,  there  is  such  a 
mafia  in  athletics  that  they 
always  begin  to  smell  some¬ 
thing  before  long.  By  early 
August  the  others  knew." 

Details  of  fitness  are 
guarded  with  intense  jealousy 
between  the  tiny  handful  of 
decathletes  at  the  pinnacle  of 
the  sport.  In  the  run-up  to 
Rome,  while  suspicions  grew 
about  Thompson,  the  ladies 
became  byzantine.  Jurgen 
Hingsen,  the  great  West  Ger¬ 
man  who  has  been  con¬ 
demned  to  play  second  fiddle 
to  Thompson  all  these  years, 
was  also  in  dire  trouble;  but  in 
order  to  keep  the  gaze  away 
from  him.  his  compatriot 
Siggy  Wentz  feigned  fitness 
problemsand,  almost  until  the 
eve  of  the  first  day,  was  acting 
as  a  decoy  for  the  headlines. 

As  h  turned  out.  Hingsen 
could  not  have  picked  a  worse 
meeting  from  which  to  limp 
out,  as  he  eventually  had  (o. 
For  with  Thompson  trailing  in 
ninth,  here  was  his  best -ever 
opportunity  to  defeat  him  in 
direct  competition.  This  be 
has  yet  to  do.  even  though  he 
has  at  two  stages  in  his  career 
been  the  holder  of  the  world 
record  number  of  points. 

When,  at  the  start  of  the 
second  day  of  the  com¬ 
petition,  Thompson  left  the 
blocks  in  the  110  metres 
hurdles,  it  was.  extraor¬ 
dinarily.  the  first  time  he  had 
nut  flat  out  in  this  discipline 
for  an  entire  year.  The  result 
was  an  execrable  14.87  sec¬ 
onds,  more  than  half  a  second 


THOMPSON'S  SCOREBOARD 


100  metres 
Long  jump 

Shot _ 

High  jump 
400  metres 
110m  hurdles 

Discus _ 

Pole  vault 
Javelin 
1500  metres 


1984  world 
record  score 

10.44sec 

8.01m _ 

15.72m 

2.03m _ 

46,97sec 

14.33sec 

46.56m 

5.00m _ 

65.24m 
4min  35.00sec 


Individual 
personal  bests 

1026sec(1986) 
8.01m  (1984) 
16.10m  (1984) 
2.11m  (1980) 
46.86SOC  (1982) 
14.04sec  (1986) 
49.10m  (1986) 
5.25m  (1986) 
65.38m  (1980) 

4min  20.3s  ec  (1976) 


1988  best 
performances 

10.75sec 

6.97m 

14.79m 

1.98m 

14.76sec 

45.82m 

5.00m 


slower  than  his  usual  times. 
Hie  spirit  was  as  willing  as 
ever,  but  the  flesh  had  not  had 
a  fair  chance. 

It  is  essential  to  put  the 
Rome  failure  in  its  proper 
context,  for.  as  Frank  Dick  is 
quick  to  point  out,, the  athlete 
has  been  dogged  with  no  such 
complaints  in  the  run-up  to 
Seoul.  Instead  he  has  been 
sharpening  himself  up  in  (he 
company  which,  as  a  compet¬ 
itor  whose  strength  is  based  on 
speed,  he  knows  and  loves 
best  —  the  two  fastest  sprinters 
of  all  time,  Carl  Lewis  and  Ben 
Johnson,  and  the  hurdler  Ed 
Moses. 


Dick  goes  further,  and 
believes  that 
Thompson,  whom 
he  has  coached 
since  the  last  Olympiad,  will 
make  a  virtue  of  reverse.  He  is 
one  of  those  coaches  who, 
rather  than  talking  about  “us" 
in  the  manner  of  boxing 
partnerships,  believes  that  the 
athlete’s  “capacity  for  self- 
expression”  is  of  the  essence. 
If  that  capacity  is  in  good 
order,  then  so  are  his  grounds 
for  optimism. 

“It  is  not  about  the  strength 
of  your  heart,  nor  about  the 
good  quality  of  your  blood, 
nor  the  condition  of  your 
muscles;  it  is  about  absolutely 
everything,  and  how  well  you 
can  orchestrate  aU  these  dif¬ 
ferent  things  and  make  a  total 
statement  about  yourself." 

On  those  criteria  it  must  be 
said  that  Thompson's  recent 
statements  about  himself  have 
been  rather  mumbled.  Last 
month,  competing  in  Lage  in 
West  Germany  at  Hingsen’s 
invitation,  he  produced  his 
slowest  100  metres  for  more 
than  a  decade  (10.$4sec),  and 
a  dismal  long  jump  of  6.97 
metres,  over  a  metre  less  than 
his  personal  besL 
So  for  those  who  are  willing 
him  on  to  a  third  Olympic 
medal,  it  is  as  comfortable  to 
stay  with  the  rhetoric  as  with 
the  recent  results.  However, 
one  associate  who  has  known 
Thompson  well  since  the  1976 
Montreal  Olympics,  when  he 
finished  eighteenth,  says  that 
he  is  an  athlete  who  can  never 


be  written  off  “Everything 
about  him  is  geared  towards 
surprise,  and  achieving  the 
unexpected.  Just  when  things 
look  hardest  for  him,  that's 
when  he  is  at  his  most 
formidable. 

“He  goes  to  Seoul  in  just 
over  a  week,  and  by  that  time 
he  will  have  come  alive.  He 
may  not  have  done  anything 
in  domestic  competition  to 
suggest  that  he  will  dominate, 
but  at  the  same  time  Rome 
was  the  one  low  point  he  has 
had  in  a  career  which  has 
eclipsed  everybody  else.  Frank 
says  he's  the  greatest  compet¬ 
itive  animal  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  agree  with  him. 

“In  my  opinion  he  will  not 
fulfill  bis  ambition  of  breaking 
the  9,000  points  mark.  But  I 
am  going  to  say  that  be  will 
win  a  third  gold  medal  in 
Seoul,  and  that  he  will  do  it 
with  a  total  of  8,600  points.  I 
will  be  more  specific  than  that. 
Everything,  and  I  mean  the 
whole  of  the  decathlon,  will 
depend  on  four  tenths  of  a 
second  on  the  first  day. 

“If  Daley  starts  with  a  win 
in  the  100  metres,  and  if  he 
does  it  with  a  time  of  10.40, 
that  will  be  absolutely  crucial 
to  his  winning  the  evenL 
Everything  is  riding  on  that 
race.  He  knows  most  of  the 
opposition  and  he  knows  he 
has  the  beating  of 
them  . .  ■  although  I  suppose 
there  is  always  the  unknown 
Russian,  the  pillar  of  muscle 
carved  out  of  the  Urals,  whom 
no-one  has  heard  of  until 
now." 

There  is  another  fascinating 
aspect  of  the  imminent  show¬ 
down.  Thompson,  like  that 
other  hat-trick  hero  of  Wem¬ 
bley,  Geoff  Hurst,  is  good  at 
beating  Germans,  and  this 
year  the  Germans  are  massing 
against  him  with  awesome 
force:  Hingsen  and  Wentz 
from  the  west;  world  cham¬ 
pion  Torsten  Voss  from  the 
east 

It  is  Hingsen  who,  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  field 
combined,  tips  his  compet¬ 
itive  engine  into  overdrive. 
The  6fi  6in  Leviathan  dwarfs 
him  by  half  a  foou  he  looks 
tike  a  vast  Aryan  Biuto  to 


Thompson's  dark-stained 
Popeye  in  dire  need  of  spin¬ 
ach.  It  is  one  of  Daley's 
proudest  boasts  that  in  the  10 
years  since  he  won  the 
Commonwealth  title  he  has 
more  than  made  up  the  height 
difference  by  always  standing 
on  the  taller  podium  at  the  end 
of  the  event  Thompson,  who 
has  heartlessness  in  him,  glo¬ 
ries  in  that  supremacy. 

Defeat  has  not  been  the 
hardest  part  of  the  last  12 
months.  In  December  his 
wife,  Patricia,  gave  birth  to 
their  daughter,  Rachel,  almost 
12  weeks  prematurely.  At  one 
point  the  little  girl's  weight  fell 
to  less  than  2  lb.  Today  all  is 
well  and  Thompson  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  fatherly  pride.  He  is 
now  30  and,  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  earnings  which  he  has 
scrupulously  paid  into  a  trust 
fund  in  line  with  the  rules 
governing  “amateur”  athlet¬ 
ics,  could  live  comfortably 
without  clearing  another 
hurdle. 

His  friends  say  that  the 
summer  of '88,  more  than  the 
autumn,  was  his  real  test;  if 
the  temptations  of  family  life 
took  the  edge  off  his  ambition 
as  an  athlete,  then  his  career 
was  as  good  as  over.  It  has  not 
turned  out  like  that,  and  he  is 
even  now  talking  of  his  plans 
to  compete  in  a  fifth 
successive  Olympiad  at  Barce¬ 
lona  in  1992. 

Malcolm  Brinkworth  says 
that  even  after  two  years  of 
close  involvement  with 
Thompson  in  the  making  of 
the  film,  he  is  far  from  certain 
about  what  makes  him  tick. 
“He  has  the  most  highly 
developed  competitive  streak 
I  have  ever  come  across,”  he 
says.  “It  shows  in  whatever 
he’s  doing,  whether  it's  a  high 
jump  or  playing  Trivial  Pur¬ 
suit.  Even  in  a  conversation, 
he'll  sometimes  challenge  you, 
and  continue  until  he  sees  how 
for  you  will  go. 

“Nobody  would  say  he's 
easy  to  know.  He  is  all  about 
loyalty-  He  values  his  long¬ 
term  friends.  If  be  feels  he’s 
expected  to  give  something, 
then  he’ll  expect  something  in 
return.  That  is  why  he  finds  it 
so  hard  to  do  interviews.  They 


demand  a  degree  of  intimacy, 
and  expect  revealing  state¬ 
ments,  but  at  the  end  the 
interviewer  gets  up  and  says 
thank  you  very  much  and 
walks  away.  Once  you  have 
his  trust,  you  really  do  have  it 
for  good. 

“One  thing  that  struck  me 
was  how  much  he  hates  stills 
cameras.  He  can  handle  TV  all 
right,  but  he  cannot  stand  it 
when  a  photographer  comes 
up  to  him  and  asks  him  to 
hold  a  pose.” 

Thompson's  life  remains  a 
constant  struggle  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  demands  of  his 
members:  to  be  solid  enough 
to  pun  the  shot,  but  tithe 
enough  to  clear  high-jump 
bars;  to  develop  enough  stam¬ 
ina  for  1,500  metres  without 
losi  ng  his  speed  for  the  sprints; 
and  so  on.  To  meet  those  de¬ 
mands,  and  to  continue  push¬ 
ing  for  that  target  of  9,000 
points,  means  that  he  subjects 
himself  to  training  sessions  of 
up  to  seven  hours  a  day,  340 
days  of  the  year.  No-one  in 
athletics  has  seen  more  dedi¬ 
cated  training  than  his. 

The  perfectionism  is 
daunting.  While  film¬ 
ing  at  Pinewood  Stu¬ 
dios  for  a  Lucozade 
advertisement,  the  producers 
wanted  him  to  finish  his 
“throw”  in  a  Doric  posture, 
right  arm  extended  towards 
the  heavens.  He  pointed  out 
that  this  is  not  how  it  works  in 
practice,  that  the  discus  is 
released  round-arm  when 
level  with  the  body,  and  that 
the  follow-through  takes  the 
trunk  on  through  the  rotation 
so  that  the  back  would  be 
facing  the  camera. 

“He  wasn’t  being  bloody- 
minded,”  Brinkworth  recalls. 
“It  was  simply  that  he  was  not 
going  to  do  it  the  wrong  way 
For  anyone." 

And  yet  he  has  at  times  got 
himself  a  reputation  for 
cusscdness,  and  irreverence. 
There  remains  the  famous 
image  of  him  on  the  winner’s 
rostrum  in  Los  Angeles  four 
years  ago  while  the  National 
Anthem  played;  there  he  was. 
as  cool  as  Max  Bygraves, 
doing  his  WhistiaJongadaley 
routine.  Then  two  years  later 
at  the  Commonwealth  Games, 
having  tried  to  black  out  the 
Guinness  logo  on  his  T-shirt, 
he  eventually  did  his  lap  of 
honour  wearing  a  top  with  the 
words  “Pure  Athletic  Genius” 
on  the  back.  “It  was  simply 
consistent,”  says  Brinkworth. 
“He 'doesn’t  drink,  and  he 
didn’t  support  the  idea  of  the 
Guinness  T-shirts.  He’d  said 
so  aJJ  along.” 

The  old  guard  may  not  like 
it,  but  for  the  younger  fans  he 
is  a  perfect  role  model.  His 
early  days  remain  deeply  pri¬ 
vate,  and  therefore  somewhat 
obscure.  He  certainly  had  a 
difficult  time  of  it,  born  of  a 
Scottish  mother  and  a  Ni¬ 


gerian  father  m  the  Notting 
Hill  area  of  west  London  in 
the  year  of  the  race  riots.  He 
has  a  sister  and  a  brother  by 
different  fathers.  His  own 
lather  died  not  long  after  his 
birth,  and  he  wqs  an  unruly, 
virtually  unmanageable  child. 
Today  he  would  have  been 
called  hyperactive. 

Had  it  not  been  for  some 
far-sighted  welfare  workers  in 
the  local  authority,  he  would 
probably  landed  up  in  an 
approved  school.  Instead  he 
was  sent  away  to  boarding 
schooL,  where  his  sporting 
abilities  were  nurtured,  and 
looked  after  in  the  holidays  by 
his  mother’s  friend,  “Aunt 
Doreen". 

During  bis  time  at  the  top, 
and  perhaps  in  part  because  of 
his  time  at  the  top,  the  focus  of 
British  athletics  has  shifted 
away  from  Oxbridge  to  the 
inner  city.  He  is  the  perfect 
expression  of  a  culture  a  world 
away  from  the  legacies  of 
Bannister,  Chattaway  and  the 
Achilles  Club. 

"Some  of  us  are  trying  to 
brush  those  cobwebs  away," 
says  one  of  the  closest  observ¬ 
ers  of  the  sport  “It's  been  too 
masonic,  and  I  mean  literally 
so,  for  too  long.  A  young  man 
like  Daley  has  been  a  wonder¬ 
ful  hero  for  our  kids.  He’s 
scrupulously  honest,  he's  had 
a  tough  time,  he's  the  best  in 
the  world  at  what  he  does. 
There  are  no  ethnicity  hang¬ 
ups,  although  he  does  hate 
some  of  the  attitudes  of  the 


TOP  SCORES 


8JM7  Daley  Thompson  (GB)  1984 

8,832  Jurgen  Hingsen  (WG)  1984 

8,825  Hingsen  1983 

8,811  Thompson  7982 

8,782  Uwe  Frehnuth  (EG)  1984 

8,774  Thompson  1982 

8,762  Siggy  Wentz  (WG)  1963 

8,741  Hingsen  1982 

8,730  Thompson  1982 

8,714  Thompson  1983 

8,709  A.  Apaycfiev  (USSR)  1 984 

Caribbean  athletes.  If  the  guys 
go  up  to  him  and  start  talking 
in  exaggerated  patois  —  ‘Hey 
marf  this  and  'Hey  man’  that 
—  he’s  got  absolutely  no  time 
for  it.” 

You  could  say  there  is 
nothing  left  to  prove,  but  you 
would  be  wrong.  Getting  to 
the  top  has  long  ceased  to  be 
an  aspiration  for  Daley 
Thompson,  because  he  has 
been  there  since  he  was  19. 
Supremacy  is  not  a  target  but  a 
necessary  state.  He  may  have 
made  yet  more  fans  through 
~!e  *%!n  wfi>ch  he  conducted 
himself  in  defeat  in  Rome,  but 
ne  loathed  the  experience  for 
us  unnatural  ness.  “I  want  to 

good  so  badly.  I'd  kill  for 
he  has  said.  “The  day  I 

S  <£aV?  S*  W  ffveup." 

Olympics  may  be 

ct>roer.  retire¬ 
ment  is  not. 
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CRICKET:  KENT  PACE  BOWLER  FORGETS  THE  PAIN  IN  CHASE  FOR  COUNTY  CHAMPIONSHIP 


Hick  adds 
to  a  rich 
season  of 
hundreds 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 

BRISTOL  (Worcestershire  won 
the  toss):  Worcestershire  have 
scored  241  for-  six  wickets 
ogainsi  Gloucestershire 
There  was  more  than  a  hopeful 
air  to  Gloucestershire's  hopes  or 
preventing  Graeme  Hick  reach¬ 
ing  his  eighth  championship 
hundred  of  the  season.  His  first 
bail  from  Alderman  on  a  barren 
Bristol  pitch  found  him  pushing 
forward  well  outside  the  off 
stump,  but  with  his  front  pad 
struck,  there  had  to  be  an 
appeal. 

It  was  quickly  turned  down, 
as  was  a  similar  shout  when 
Lawrence  brought  a  pacy  deliv¬ 
ery  into  him  in  the  next  over, 
but  the  fast  bowler  felt  more 
aggrieved  by  the  response  later 
to  a  sharply  lifting  leg-side  ball. 

Hick  threw  a  hurried,  one- 
handed  stroke  and  the  angle, 
plus  Lawrence's  pace,  took  the 
ball  swiftly  to  the  backward 
square-leg  boundary. 

It  was  the  Zimbabwean’s  one 
piece  of  fortune 

There  were  two  sixes  off  the 
geniicspin  of  Lloyds,  beautiful, 
soaring,  straight  strokes,  and  he 
hit  17  fours  as  well  in  making 
121  before  Graven ey  bowled 
him. 

The  Gloucestershire  captain 
had  problems  both  on  and  off 
the  wicket,  but  on  a  pitch  which 
had  been  well-sanded,  he  turned 
in  his  best  figures  of  the  season 
with  his  left-arm  spin  taking  five 
of  the  first  six  wickets. 

Off  the  field  there  was  anxiety 
about  Lawrence,  who  wants  a 
better  contract.  The  county  was 
drawing  up  a  statement  saying 
amicable  talks  had  been  going 
on  since  May  and  that  both 
parlies  were  looking  forward  to 
a  happy  settlement. 

On  the  field,  Graveney  had 
his  own  Zimbabwean,  Cunan, 
unable  to  bowl  because  of  a  back 
strain  —  and.  on  the  evidence, 
hardly  able  to  field  —  while  he 
was  carrying  a  back  problem  of 
his  own. 

He  made  his  appearance  from 
the  pavilion  end  just  before 
lunch  and  promptly  ended  a 
second-wicket  stand  between 
Hick  and  Lord  which  had  put  on 
1 13  in  34  oven  when  he  bad 
Lord  held  at  wide  mid-on  for  41 . 

By  tea,  Worcestershire,  who 
had  carried  their  score  forward 
to  241  off  84  overs  with  six 
wickets  down,  were  feeling  less- 
than  secure.  Graveney  occupied 
that  pavilion  end  throughout 
the  afternoon  session  and,  aided 
by  accurate  close  fielding 
claimed  his  wickets. 

Leatherdale  obligingly 
touched  a  ball  coming  across  the 
bat  to  Russell,  the  wicketkeeper. 
Hick  stepped  back  to  cut  a  ball 
which  went  through  on  to  his  off 
stump:  Weston,  without  scor¬ 
ing  was  snapped  up  by  Lloyds 
at  silly  point,  and  Russell  had 
the  satisfaction  of  stumping  his 
fellow  wicketkeeper,  Rhodes, 
after  the  Worcestershire  man 
had  spent  six  overs  in  the 
middle  for  a  single. 


Ellison  puts  Kent  back 
into  winning  position 


By  a  Special  Correspondent 

LORD'S  (Middlesex  won 

loss): 

Richard  Ellison,  bowling  with  fi 
a  broken  hand,  showed  the  ' 
kind  of  resflence  that  has  kept 
Chris  Cowdrey's  unfaiicied 
side  On  top  of  the  county  tv-, 

championship  table  for  much 
of  the  season. 

Ellison  bowled  Kent  back 
into  a  good  position  after 
Middlesex's  batsman  has 
threatened  to  lake  the  game 
away  from  them.  Ellison  took 
four  wickets  as  Kern  retaliated 
against  Middlesex's  opening 
batting  onslaught 
Mike  Galling,  ihe  Middle¬ 
sex  captain,  won  ihc  loss  and 
elected  to  bat  on  a  placid  pitch 
which  held  few  favours  for  the 
bowlers.  The  pitch  had  little  to . 
do  with  the  dismissal  ofSIack 
in  only  the  second  over  of  the  m 
morning.  Carr  drove  confi- 
dentally  to  long-on  and. 
charged  down  the  pitch  for  a 
quick  single.  Slack  however, 
stood  his  ground  and  Tavare 
threw  down  the  stumps  with 
both  men  stranded  at  the  same 
end. 

Carr,  believing  himself  to  be 
out,  continued  his  canter  to 
the  pavilion,  but  was  called 
back  by  Baldersione,  who 
judged  the  batsman  to  have 
crossed  and  the  unlucky  Slack 
was  ordered  to  walk. 

The  controversial  decision 
was  lo  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  Middlesex  innings  as 
the  reinstated  Carr  proceeded 
to  drive  and  cut  with  aplomb 
in  a  dashing  innings  of  92. 
Middlesex  suffered  a  further 
setback  in  the  eleventh  over 
with  the  loss  of  two  wickets  in 
three  balls. 

First  Gaiting  was  caught  at 
the  wicket  by  Marsh  chasing  a 
wide  delivery  from  Ellison. 

Then,  two  tells  later,  Rose- 
berry  was  trapped  by  Ellison  * 
leg-before  to  a  ball- that  kept 
low.  ei 

Carr  and  Butcher  then  set  ham 
about  repairing  the  self  in-  swin 
flicled  wound  with  a  partner-  Carr 
ship  of  136  in  36  overs.  Carr  injut 
continued  to  delight  the  un-  innii 
usually  laige  Lord’s  crowd  15.1 
with  a  delightful  innings,  and  Cowi 
Butcher  gave  Kent’s  bowlers  outsi 
brief  respite  at  the  other  end  cond 
with  a  series  of  bludgeoning  59. 
strokes.  Mi 
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Fast  bat:  Butcher  in  aggressive  mood  yesterday  (Photograph:  Hugh  RoutJedge) 

Ellison,  despite  his  broken  then  effectively  pegged  back  JEJmBurey ecs Cowdrey t>E»san.  6 

hand,  developed  his  out-  by  an  accurate  Kent  seam  gj£rTmj1notottt - « 

swinger  with  great  skill  had  attack,  Ellison  picking  up  his  Total  (8 wkw.m wwsjl™ —T'Sz 
Carr  caught  at  mid-off  with  an  fourth  wicket  or  the  day  when  m  a  nosebeny.  arc  Fraser,  n  g 
injudicious  shot iio  end  his  Graeme  Cowdrey  held  onto  a  *■ 

innings  of  92  which  included  catch  at  mid-on  to  dismiss  190.5-192.6-207. 

15.  fours.  Two  overs  later  Emburey  for  six. 

Cowdrey,  also  developing  his 
outswinger  in  the  overcast 
conditions  bowled  Butcher  for 
59. 

Middlesex's  batsmen  were 


MIDDLESEX:  First  Irrtngs 
J  D  Carr  c  G  Ft  Cowdrey  b  Eason —  92 

W  N  Slack  run  out _ _ _ 5 

■MW  Gating  c  Marsfl  b  EKson _ 26 

M  A  Rosoberry  tow  b  EAson _ 0 

RO Butcher bCSCowdrey _ _  59 

M  RRamprakasn  not  out _ _ 35 


KENT:  M  R  Benson,  S  G  Hlnks.’  R  F 
Pienaar.  C  J  Tarart,  *C  S  Cowdrey.  G  R 
Cowdrey.  tS  A  Marsh,  R  M  BBson.  C 
Penn.  M  D  Harman.  A  P  Ig^esden. 

Bonus  points:  Middlesex  2,  Kent  2. 
Umpires:  J  C  Baldersione  end  B 
Leadbeeter. 


Stephenson  keeps 
momentum  going 


Stewart’s  century 
tarns  back  clock 


By  Ivo  Tennant 


By  Jack  Bailey 


WORCESTERSHIRE:  First  Inings 

T  S  Curtis  Ibw  b  Alderman . . 2 

G  J  Lord  c  Alderman  b  Graveney . 41 

G  A  Hick  b  Graveney - - - 121 

DA  Leatherdale cRusseUb Graveney  25 

•P  A  Neele  not  out - — . .  2« 

M  J  Weston  c  Uoyds  b  Graveney _ 0 

TSJ  Rhodes  a  RusseBb  Graveney  —  l 

R  K  Mmgworth  not  out - 12 

Extras _ _  15 

Total  (6  wkts-  84  overs) - -  241 

N  V  Radford.  G  R  D*ey  and  A  P  Pndgeon 
to  bat 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-3. 2-115.  3r163.  4- 
209.  5-213,  6-217. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  A  W  Siovofd.  A  J 
Wright,  P  W  Romalnes.  P  Bainbndge.  K  M 
Curran.  J  W  Lloyds.  M  W  Fooiey.  tR  C 
Bussed.  ‘0  A  Graveney.  D  V  Lawrence.  T 
M  Alderman. 

Bonus  points:  Gloucestershire  2. 
Worcestershire  2 

Umpires:  A  A  Jones  and  J  w  Holder. 

A  last  chance 
to  impress 

The  trial  match  between  the 
Possibles  and  Probables  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  tomorrow  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  England  women's 
cricket  selectors  with  their  last 
opportunity  to  review  players 
before  they  announce  the  World 
Cup  squad  for  Australia  on 
Tuesday  (Cathy  Harris  writes). 

The  Yorkshire  captain,  Jane 
Powell,  will  lead  the  side  in 
Australia  and  it  is  interesting 
that  there  are  eight  other  York- 
sh  ire-bora  players  in  the  two 
teams. 

PROBABLES:  K  Melon  {East  MWtanas, 
capt),  J  Briffin,  C  Barnes  (Surrey).  J 
AnpinaS.  C  Cooke.  D  Maybuiy,  S  jSMh 
cam  (Yorkshire).  J  Clamtotfin  (East 
Midlands).  C  Hodge®  (Lancashire  and 
Cheshire),  L  Nye  fMidktesex).  V  Oliver 

PoIsiBLES:  J  PowbB  (Yorkshire,  cut).  L 
Burnley,  H  Manner,  C  Taylor  (Yorkshire). 
P  Loved  (Surrey).  E  Bakewel,  W  Watson 
(East  Midlands).  G  Smith  (Middlesex).  S 
Bison.  C  Wright  (East  Angia).  J  May 
(Kent) 


CHELMSFORD  (Essex  won 
toss):  Essex  have  scored  270 for 
three  wickets  against 
Leicestershire 

Essex  managed  what  they  bad  to 
achieve  yesterday,  namely  quick 
runs  and  plenty  of  them,  to 
ensure  they  remained  in  conten¬ 
tion  for,  the  county  champ¬ 
ionship  title.  They  did  it,  what 
was  more,  without  a  significant 
innings  from  Graham  Gooch. 
John  Stephenson  made  99,  the 
highest  score  of  his  career,  and 
Mark  Waugh,  the  replacement 
for  Allan  Border,  hit  an  attrac¬ 
tive  half  century. 

It  must  be  as  much  of  a 
surprise  to  Essex  as  to  their 
supporters  that  Stephenson  has 
not  scored  a  century  either  for 
his  ’  county  or  the  Combined 
Universities.  There  has  never 
bain  much  doubt  about  bis 
ability  and  everything,  other 
than  his  stance,  is  derived  from 
the  textbook. 

In  this,  his  first  full  season, 
new  bail  bowlers  up  and  down 
the  country  have  discovered 
more  about  him.  Many  of  the 
pitches  he  has  played  on  can 
only  have  undermined  his  con¬ 
fidence.  A  few  weeks  ago  be  was 
even  having  difficulty  in  forcing 
the  ball  off  the  square  at  Ilford. 
Yesterday,  when  be  was  in  the 
90s,  he  went  down  the  pitch  to 
Willey  and  lifted  him  easily  for 
six  over  tong-on.  Such  is  the 
difference  having  some  runs 
under  your  beh  can  make. 

There  was  some  life  in  the 
pitch  for  Ferris,  so  long  as  the 
shine  was  on.  the  ball.  Later, 
Willey  turned  it  slowly.  Other¬ 
wise.  conditions  were  ideal  for 
batting:  ideal,  indeed,  for  Gooch 
to  make  a  century.  His  dismissal 
was  occasioned,  after  one  or  two 
sumptuous  drives,  by  suspicion 


Australians  bolstered 
by  Wood’s  solid  91 

From  Richard  Streeton  Quetta 


Graeme  Wood,  the  former  Test 
match  opening  batsman,  contin¬ 
ued  his  successful  comeback  to 
representative  cricket  yesterday 
when  the  Australians  began  a 
three-day  game  here  against  the 
Baluchistan  Governor's  XI. 
Wood  scored  a  solid  91  on  a 
turning  pitch  to  hold  the  innings 
together  as  the  Australians 
reached  252  for  six  wickets  by 
the  close. 

Unlike  England,  the  Austra¬ 
lians  have  always  regarded  it  as 
taboo  to  recall  an  older  player  in 
preference  to  polling  their  trust 
in  the  younger  school.  Wood, 
who  is  31.  disappeared  from  die 
international  scene  following 
the  1985  tour  to  England  after 
he  had  won  53  caps. 

In  the  past  two  years,  though. 
Wood  has  scored  heavily  for 
Western  Australia  after  drop¬ 
ping  down  to  No.  4  and  has  led 
the  state  to  two  successive 
Sheffield  Shield  titles.  His  form 
canted  him  a  recall  for  ibis  tour 
and  the  selectors  also  felt  his 
left-handedness  would  _  help 
thwart  the  Pakistan  leg  spinners. 

Wood,  who  is  a  good  player  of 
fast  bowling,  might  also  have  a 
part  to  play  against  the  West 
Indies  in  Australia  later  this 
year.  Yesterday's  innings  fol¬ 
lowed  an  "undefeated  66  at 


Lahore  in  the  first  match  of  the 
tour  and  Wood  has  already 
answered  those  who  criticized 
his  original  selection. 

Jam  re  Siddons,  one  of  the  new 
generation  of  Australian  bats¬ 
men,  drove  fluently  as  he  shared 
a  third  wicket  stand  of  1 14  with 
Wood  after  both  Australian 
openers  had  failed.  Siddons 
played  some  fine  strokes  until 
he  tried  to  on-drive  and  mis¬ 
judged  a  flighted  ball  from  the 
left-arm  spinner,  Tariq  Baloch. 

Wood  gave  one  difficult 
chance  early  on  to  the  slips. 
Otherwise  he  balled  faultlessly 
through  67  overs  before  he  was 
caught  behind  as  he  jabbed 
down  against  a  ball  that  moved 
late  from  Habib  Baloch,  a  local 
medium  pace  bowler. 

AUSTRALIA:  first  mntogs 

D  Jones  b  HatxD  Bahjch  . . . 16 

M  Vetette  b  Azm  Hafeez . . .  17 

J&ddonsb  Tariq  Baluch . . 60 

GWooecZldOamamb  Habib  Baluch  91 

S  Waugh  tew  b  Iqbal  Qasan  . . .  22 

P  Steep  not  out . - . 32 

I  Hasty  c  Zul  Qamain  b  Azmi  Hafeez  ...  4 
P  Tayxx  not  out . . .  l 

Extras  (01.1b  2  w5  nb-i)  — .. — ...  9 

Total . 252 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-33. 2-43. 3-157. 4- 
192.  5-232. 6-249 

BOWLING:  Azmi  Hafeez  11-0-47-2.  Habib 
Baluch  15-3-47-2.  Iqbal  Qasm  19-5-41-1. 
AKrilar  Hussain  1 5-2-36-0.  flaws  Ahmed 
13-1-42-0.  Tarig  Baluch  11-2-18-1.  Anwar 
.MiamJad  30-180. 


over  the  bounce.  Ferris  had 
surprised  him  the  previous  halL 
The  next  one  was  wider  but  also 
dug-in  and  Gooch,  pushing  at  it 
tentatively,  played  on. 

Lilley  also  had  his  problems 
with  Ferris,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  led  to  bis  chancing  his 
arm  when  spin  was  introduced. 
By  now,  though,  Essex  had  the 
makings  of  a  decent  score. 
Waugh,  who  was  playing  his 
first  championship  match  on  his 
adopted  soil,  did  aoihing  that 
detracted  from  his  reputation. 
He  was  quick  on  his  feet  and 
went  after  Willey  straight  away. 

One  straighty  drive  went  soar¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground  and  did 
some  damage  to  a  roof.  This, 
after  the  previous  ball  had  been 
dispatched  to  long-on.  Stephen¬ 
son  could  not  quite  match  that 
kind  of  power,  but  his  sweeping 
and  cutting  kept  him  in  good 
stead  until,  having  been 
dropped  at  first  slip  on  99,  he 
was  held  at  square  leg  off  Willey 
the  following  over  without  addi¬ 
tion.  His  sweep  was  middled  but 
not  properly  controlled. 

Stephenson  had  batted  for 
21 4  minutes  with  12  fours  and  a 
six.  With  Waugh  be  added  82  in 
28  overs.  Prichard  came  in  next 
and  was  swiftly  into  his  stride. 
At  tea,  Essex  were  going  welL 
ESSEX:  First  Innings 

*G  A  Good!  b  Ferns _ 23 

J  P  Stephenson  c  Briers  b  WrVey _ 99 

A  W  Lilley  tow  b  Wfley _ 64 

M  E  Waugh  nor  out _ 78 

PJ  Prichard  not  out - - - 28 

Extras - 21 

Total  [3  wicts.  74  overs) - 270 

N  Hussain.  D  R  Pringle.  G  Miller.  fD  E 
East  N  A  Foster  and  J  H  Childs  to  bat 
FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-45.2-117.3-199. 
LEICESTERSHIRE:  'D  I  Gower.  N  E 
Bne»s.  P  Wtiey.  J  J  Whitaker.  T  J  Boon.  P 
Hepworth.  C  C  Lewis.  fP  Wtwncase,  J  P 
Agnew.  G  J  F  Feme.  L  B  Taylor . 

Bonus  points:  Essex  3.  Leicestorshre  1. 
Umpires:  D  J  Constant  and  M  J  Kitchen. 

Dyson  can  be 
Cheshire’s 
secret  weapon 

Stuart  Turner  and  Simon 
Dyson,  two  bowlers  of  mature 
yet  contrasting  pedigrees,  could 
hold  the  key  to  the  Minor 
Couniics  championship  play-off 
for  the  Carphone  Trophy  at 
Worcester  tomorrow  (Mike 
Berry  writes). 

Turner,  aged  45.  the  former 
Essex  stalwart,  has  been  the 
spearhead  of  Cambridgeshire's 
successful  run  in  the  Eastern 
Division  with  58  wickets  in 
eight  games,  which  took  his  two- 
year  tally  to  97. 

Dyson,  a  leg-spinner,  has  his 
champions  as  one  of  the  best 
bowlers  outside  the  first  class 
game.  He  has  marked  his  in¬ 
troduction  this  season,  at  the  age 
of40.  by  claiming  23  wickets  in 
only  three  games  and  is  seen  as 
something  of  a  secret  weapon. 

Cambridgeshire  also  include 
Justin  Benson,  a  2 1 -year-old 
batsman  on  Leicestershire's 
books,  who  comes  in  for  Adrian 
Wykes.  who  has  an  ankle  injury. 

Play  in  this  55-over  contest 
starts  at  10.30  a.m. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE:  H  T  GatiWy  (rapt).  I 
S  Lawrence.  M  A  Gamnam.  P  A  Redtam.  j 
0  R  Benson.  N  j  Adams.  S  Turns,  p 
tucks.  0  LetSibndge.  M  G  Stephenson.  D 
CCoSand. 

CHESHIRE:  B  Wood.  J  J  Hnchmougn,  l 
Cochbain.  D  w  Varev.  N  T  0  Brian  (capo. 

S  T  Crawley,  J  S  Hjuftmougti.  N  Smart.  A 
Fox,  J  F  M  O’Brien,  S  Dyson. 


It  was  almost  as  though  the 
clock  had  been  turned  back  20 
years;  a  lovely  sunny  day.  a 
batsman's  pitch.  Surrey  winning 
the  toss  and. deciding  lo  bat,  a  leg 

Sinner,  Clarke,  used  as  the 
ICTum  of  the  Sussex  attack  and 
a  batsman  scoring  runs  who  did 
not  face  the  bowler,  bat  held 


Stewart's  capturing  most  of  the 
bowling  and  kept  plodding 
along  as  Stewart  dominated 
Clinton,  with  an  hour’s  start, 
was  just  first  to  his  50,  but 
Stewart  having  reached  his  own 
half  century,  produced  batting 
of  an  altogether  different  class 
from  anything  that  had  gone 


aloft  at  shoulder  height.  His  before.  His  first  50  had  come 


name  is  Alec  Stewart  and  be 
made  as  delightful,  near-perfect 
a  century  as  you  could  wish  to 
see  in  taking  Surrey  well  past  the 
200  mark  with  only  one  wicket 
down. 

Stewart  and  Clinton  added 
1 87  runs  for  the  second  wicket  at 
a  run  a  minute  and  of  these 
Stewart  made  119.  He  began 
quietly  enough,  though  he  al¬ 
ways  had  the  air  of  one  who 
knows  where  tie  is  going.  When 
he  entered  the  fray  BickneO  had 
been  Ibw.  shouldering  arms  to 
Babington  and  the  opening  pair 
had  made  pedestrian  progress  in 
putting  on  36  in  the  first  hour. 

The  ground  was  soon  alive 
with  the  sound  of  calling.  Slew- 
art  is  no  slouch  between  the 
wickets  and  Surrey  shifted  up  a 


from  102  balls  with  eight  fours. 
When  he  reached  his  century  by 
hitting  Clarke  straight  for  six.  he 
had  needed  only  44  balls  for  his 
second  50  and  he  had  altogether 
hit  16  fours  and  a  six.  His  .119 
was  his  second  successive  hun¬ 
dred 

SURREY:  First  Inmnga 

□  J  BfCfcnsU  Ibw  b  Batomgton - 19 

G  S  Cbnton  not  out _ — ■  87 

A  J  Stewart  c  C  M  WeUs  b  CtafKa  _  119 

M  A  Lynch  not  out - 13 

Extras - 7 

Total  (2  wttg.  78  were)— - 2*5 

DM  Ward.  tCJ  Richards.  1 A  Graig.KT 
Medlycot,  M  A  Fettham.  M  Frost  and  M  P 
BKfcneB  to  bat. 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-36. 2-223. 

SUSSEX:  AM  Green.  MPSpogM.'PWG 
Parker.  A  P  Weils.  I  Gould.  C  fcfWefls.  A  C 
S  Pigon.  tP  Moores.  A  R  Ctariie,  R  A 
Bunting,  A  M  Babmgton. 

Bonus  points:  Sussex  0,  Surrey  2. 
Umpires:  J  H  Hams  and  K  J  Lyons. 


HOCKEY 


Chance  for 
teams  to 
stretch 
their  legs 

By  Sydney  Frisian 

Five  clubs,  Canterbury, 
Broxbourne,  Bromley. 
Teddington  and  Old 
Lougbionians.  who  will  play  in 
the  Poundstreigher  National 
League  starting  on  October  !5, 
are  taking  pan  in  a  pre-season 
tournament  today  and  tomor¬ 
row  at  Canterbury,  one  of  the 
few  clubs  in  Ensjand  with  an 
artificial  turf  pitch  of  its  own. 

Canterbury  and  Broxbourne, 
who  have  qualified  for  the 
second  division  of  the  league, 
will  have  a  chance  to  prove  their 
worth  against  three  senior  dubs, 
although  Broxbourne  win  be 
below  strength.  Of  the  Law 

brothers,  .Andy,. Tim  and  Si¬ 
mon,  only  Simon  will  be  avail¬ 
able  and  only  tomorrow  at  that. 

Each  dub  will  play  three 
matches,  one  today  and  two 
tomorrow,  when  a  winner  will 
emerge.  Umpires  appointed  to 
the  national  league  will  also  be 
on  duty. 

The  Dutch  dub,  Wage nin gen. 
captained  by  Albert  Albaars,  arc 
amoiig  10  teams  taking  part  in 
the  festival  at  Derebam.  who 
also  have,  a  synthetic  pitch.  The 
remaining  teams  are:  Dereham. 
festcoie.  Barclays  Bank,  Bish¬ 
op’s  Stortford,  Hot  Dogs  (Hen¬ 
ley  and  'Reading),  Newcastle 
University,  Pelicans,  Norwich 
Grasshoppers  'and  Norfolk 
■  Under-21.  ■  ■  . 

..Pelicans. .  with  Clive'  Dodds 
and  Richard  Oakes  available, 
are  among  the  strongest  sides  in 
an  event  which  will  be  played  in 
two  groups,- the  winners  qualify¬ 
ing  for  tomorrow's  final.  The 
group  draw  will  be  made  today. 

The  first  round  of  the 
Gloucestershire  Cup  gets  under 
way  tomorrow,  oh  the  artificial 
surface  at  Cheltenham  College, 
where  Gloucester  City  face 
strong  opposition  from  -West 
Gloucestershire. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  CUP  DRAWr 
LensdOwn  ■  v  CfteroeSfer.-’Slfpcxr.  v. 
Lydney;  ■  Bristol  v  '  Newenl;  West 
.  Gibueestwsnjte  y  Gloucester  City. 

•  *  Gavin  Feathersiooe,  a  former 
England  international  who 
coached  the  United  States  men's 
team  for  the  1984  Olympic 
Games,  is  lo  start  a  coaching 
scheme  for  the  smaller  clubs  in 
Bristol,  where  a  development 
office  has  been. set  up. 

•  Ohon  and  West .  Warwick¬ 
shire's  floodlit  artificial  turf 
pitch  will  be  officially  opened 
today  with  a  match  between  the 
club  and  a  side  representing  the 
Midlands  presidenL  This  pitch 
has  been  funded  by  a  £40,000 
grant  by  the  Sports  Council,  a 
loan  of £45,000  by  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  a  gift  of  £3,000  from  the 
Hockey  Association.  It  will  be. 
among  other  things,  the  home 
venue  for  Stpurport  in  the 
national  league. ' 


EQUESTRIANISM 


Munt  takes 
over  lead 
from  Bowman 

George  Bowman,  the  eight 
times  national  champion  and 
winner  of  eight -out  of  nine 
national  events  this  season  and 
current  points  champion,  was 
overtaken  by  03  of  a  point  by 
Peter  Munt,  with  David 
Saunders,  the  current  national 
champion,  in  third  place  after 
the  dressage  phase  of  the  Fam¬ 
ous  Grouse  National  Carriage 
Driving  Championships,  on 
their  new  site  at  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  calvalry  review  ground 
by  Windsor  yesterday  (a  Special 
Correspondent  writes). 

All  returned  from  the  world 
championships  in  Holland  on 
Monday  night,  and  Bowman  fell 
his  horses  could  have  been  more 
“lively”.  Conversely.  Munt  felt 
his  team  had  “performed  the 
best  we  have  done  in  terms  of 
accuracy”. 

Last  year's  National  Pony 
Teams  champion,  Karen 
Bassett,  aged  24,  lay  second  by 
1.7  to  her  sister.  Pippa  Basseti- 
Thomas. 

RESULTS:  Fmnoua  Grouse  Horae 
Teams:  1,  P  Munt,  40.7:2.  G  Bowman.  41; 
3.  □  Saunders.  4107.  Pony  Teams:  1.  P 
Bassett  -Thomas .  57. 2.  K  BatTOtl,  517;  3, 
N  Saptur.  63- 


YACHTING 


Bond’s  proposals 
may  bring  calm 
to  C«p  hostilities 

From  Barry  PfchthalL,  San  Diego 


As  Dennis  Coaiier  headed  ont  to 
sea  yesterday  hi  pursuit  of  his 
fourth  America’s  Cup  victory 
with  an  expected  dean  sweep 
over  New  Zealand's  -  monster 
monohalL  both  boats  sailed  into 
a  new  mood  of  . compromise. 

Not.  only  had  the  defending 
San  Diego  Yacht  Gob  found 

rare  accord  with  potential  chaJ- 
tengerS  on  the  rales  for  the  next 
Cop  event,  hot  designers  and 
syndicate  heads  believe  they  can 
determine  the  parameters  for  a 
new  class  of  yacht  to  contest  the 
event  in  1991. 

-Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
sodden  thaw  in  hostilities,  must 
go  to-  Alan  Bond,  of  Australia, 
the  only  «an  to  beat  the 
Americans.  It  has  been  his 
behind-the-scenes 
powerbroking  during  the  past 
few  days  that  led  to  an  historic 
agreement  between  defender  and 
challengers  on  Thursday  to 
inorodnee  a  three-man  panel  to 
adjudicate  on  all  fatnre  disputes 
involving  the  lOO-year-oid  Deed 
of.  Gift  under  which  the  event  is 
bound. 

Later  he  became  instrumental 
in  persuading  those  with  strong 
views  on  the  type  of  boat  for 
future  Cup  events,  to  work 
towards  consensus  for  the  good 
of  the  event. 

“The  idea  is.  to  have  an 
America’s  Cup  competition  that 
balances  technology,  manage¬ 
ment,  design  and  sailing  skills,” 
be  told  a  closed  meeting  of 
desijpiers  and  syndicate  bosses, 
and  no  one  was  about  to  disagree 
with  him. 

Foot  proposals  were  put  on 
the  table:  First:  Continue  with 
12-Metres;  Second:  Develop  a 
taller  rigged-  12-Metre  to  im¬ 
prove  light  air  speed;  Third: 


Allow  rauldbulis;  Fourth:  In¬ 
stigate  a  new  class  of  85ft  light 
displacement  yachts  specifically 
for  the  event. 

The  multihull  option 
forwarded  by  John  Shuttle- 
worth,  die  British  designer, 
found  few  supporters  and  main 
interest  centred  on  John  Mar¬ 
shall's  proposal  for  1 2-Metres 
carrying  rigs  15ft  higher  than 
the  norm  and  a  class  of  85ft 
yachts  pot  forward  by  15  de¬ 
signers  that  include  three  from 
Britain’s  Blue  Arrow  challenge. 

Under -  the  new  rules,  this 
group  has  60  days  to  finalize  its 
proposals  and  put  them  to  the 
San  Diego  Yacht  Club,  or 
Mercury  Bay  Yacht  Club  should 
New  Zealand's  court  action  lo 
have  Conner’s  catamaran  de¬ 
clared  illegal  under  the  deed 
succeed. 

If  no  agreement  can  be 
reached  between  the  two  sides, 
as  happened  this  year,  a  ruling 
will  be  sort  from  a  three- man 
panel  of  trustees  representing 
the  previous  holders,  the  New 
York  and  San  Diego  yacht  dobs, 
together  with  the  trustee  from 
San  Diego.  ' 

The  host  dub  has  also  given 
np  its  right  to  nominate  a 
challenger  of  record  to  oversee 
the  trials  to  select  an  eventual 
challenger,-  though  should  the 
dub  voice  any  disapproval  of  the 
challenger's  nomination,  this  too 
will  be  referred  to  the  trustee 
panel. 

With  agreement  on  so  many 
topics.  Cup  watchers  can  now 
look  at  May  1  1991  as  the  date 
of  the  next  event  with  some 
certainty,  though  whether  this 
vrill  be  in  San  Diego  or  Auckland 
is  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  judge 
to  decide. 


GOLF 


Wade  and 
colleagues 
lose  touch 

From  John  Hennessy 
Stockholm 

The  women's  world  amateur 
golf  team  championship  seemed 
to  be  heading  for  a  straight  fight 
between  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  as  the  second  day  of  the 
tournament  unwound  at 
Drottningholra  yesterday.  With 
two  tiliras  of  the  field  com¬ 
pleted,  they  both  stood  on  293. 
Teams  can  discard  the  lowest  of 
their  three  scores  each  day. 

For  Britain  and  Ireland, 
represented  here  by  three  Eng¬ 
lish  players,  the  second  round 
was  one  long  disappointment,  as 
Julie  Wade  the  English  cham¬ 
pion,  struggled  home  in  77,  four 
over  par,  and  Susan  Shapcon  in 
78.  Linda  Bayman.  still  on  the 
course,  went  to  the  turn  in  39, 
two  over  par,  and  seemed 
unlikely  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
With  two  players  in.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  11 
shots  behind  the  leaders. 

Wade  was  a  particular  source 
of  concern.  She  is  undoubtedly 
the  British  player  of  the  year  and 
her  73  on  the  first  day  had  . 
suggested  she  was  in  prime 
form.  We  were,  therefore,  un¬ 
prepared  for  a  round  which 
included  only  one  birdie,  and 
that  at  the  421  yards  par  five 
fifth,  the  easiest  hole  on  the 
course. 

By  .then,  however,  she  had 
already  dropped  two  shots  and  a 
sixth  at  the  long  seventh  was  an 
obslacle  to  significant  recovery. 
She  was  two  over  par  on  both 
halves  of  the  course. 


LEADING  SCORES:  293:  SwedBn  (H 
Anoarexon  73.  E  DahUot  74 y.  US  IP  Sinn 
300:  Italy  (S  Croce 
„  .  :  Britain  and  Ireland 

Wade  77.  5  Shapcoti  78):  Switzerland 
E  Ortey  72.  M  de  Werra  7§i  IntSviAiab: 
44:  S  Croce  fltj.  71.  73.  145:  E  Dariioff 
(Swej.  71. 74. 146:  C  Thompson  (US).  71 , 
75. 147:  P  Sim  IUS).  78.  7lTBntaln  *nd 
Mand  scores  ISO:  J  Wade,  73, 77. 155: 
S  Shapcoti  77. 78. 


Lean  spell 
is  over 
for  Brown 

.  From.  Patricia  Davies 
Antwerp 

For  the  last  two  or  more  years. 
Julie  Brown,  a  former  finalist  in 
ihe  British  Amateur  champ¬ 
ionship,  has  been  able  to  play 
her  golf  in  comparative 
anonymity.  Just  as  well,  really, 
for  she  was  hardly  producing  the 
son  of  stuff  headlines  are  made 
of.  Until  yesterday. 

Then,  in  the  second  round  of 
theGodiva  European  Masters  at 
Royal  Antwerp,  the  Midlander 
plucked  a  course  record  65  out 
of  the  blue  Belgian  skies.  That 
was  eight  under  par  and  gave  her 
a  total  of  137,  nine  under.  Only 
Marie-Laure  de  Lorenzi  de 
Taya,  at  seven  under  with  six 
holes  to  play,  seemed  in  a 
position  to  topple  Brown  from 
first  place. 

Lying  second,  on  eight  under 
after  her  second  successive  69. 
was  Louise  Mullard,  a  quiet 
Australian.  She  was  almost 
embarrassed  at  attracting  so 
much  notice  to  herself,  having 
posted  only  two  top  ten  finishes 
this  season,  the  first  in  her  three- 
year  professional  career.  She 
looked  positively  relieved  when 
Brown  overtook  her 
Bom  in  Stoke-on-Trent  and 
attached  to  the  Leek  club  in 
Staffordshire,  Brown  won  a 
tournament  in  her  first  year  as  a 
professional  but  slipped 
frustratingly  out  of  form  in  the 
two  and  a  half  seasons  since. 
Yesterday,  she  got  her  entire 
game  together  for  the  first  time 
for  months. 

LEADING  EARLY  SCORES  (GB  and  Ira 
unless  stated),:  137:  J  Brawn.  72. 85. 138: 

L  Mutajd  (Aus).  69.  69. 139:  S  Gran  berg 
(Swe).  68.  71. 140:  C  Pamgn.  70.  70:  D 
DowlirM  72. 68. 141:  J  Coonactian,  73. 68. 
14a  C  Griffiths  71, 71:  C  D6nah  (Aus),  73, 
71. 143: T  Johnson. 
76.  67r  S  Strodwick.  70.  73.  144:  K 
Dougtas  71, 73;  D  Hutton.  (Aus).  74.70:  G 
Suwarr  RO  7s-  u  P-runaSM  (Fr).  72,  72. 


«7:  P  Sim  (US),  re.  rt.  tettjn'nd  73 J i NroS^iS).% vSSISSJRfS 
rndworw:  W.  J  Wade.  73. 77. 155:  71. 74?fGSss  76. 69;  D  Paw*  (Aus).  70! 

Triumph  for  Thomas 


Glamorgan  pair  thrive  SS'S'Sl 


Glamorgan,  still  with  a  chance 
of  escaping  from  the  foot  of  the 
county  championship  table,  had 
their  best  opening  stand  of  the 
season  against  Hampshire  at 
Cardiff  yesterday. 

Butcher,  the  acting  captain, 
and  Coney  put  on  147  but  the 
second  wicket  fell  only  three 
runs  later  when  Peter  Roebuck’s 
younger  brother,  Paul,  who  was 


making  his  debut,  was  out 
without  scoring. 

With  the  England  batsman, 
Matthew  Maynard,  hitting  a 
brisk,  unbeaten  40  Glamorgan 
were  209  for  three  at  tea. 

Norman  Gifford,  playing  his 
final  county  championship 
match  for  Warwickshire  at  the 
age  of  48,  bowled  the  Somerset 
opening  batsman,  Jonathan 
Hardy,  for  40  at  Edgbaston. 


OTHER  SCOREBOARDS 

Glamorgan  v  Hants  Warwicks  v  Somerset 


Mildenhall  may  have  staged 
their  last  fixture  in  the  National 
League  following  a  breakdown 
in  talks  between  Skid  Parish,  the 
speedway  club's  promoter,  and 
Tony  Waters,  the  owner  of  West 
Row  stadium,  who  is  demand¬ 
ing  a  £30,000  rent  for  the  season. 

Dickinson  barred 

Roy  Dickinson,  the  Halifax 
prop  forward,  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  two  matches  by  the 
Rugby  League’s  disciplinary 
committee  after  being  sent  off 
against  Widnes  on  August  26. 


Vicki  Thomas,  aged  33,  the 
experienced  Curtis  Cup  inter¬ 
national  from  Pcnnard,  Swan¬ 
sea,  won  the  south-western 
women’s  golf  championship  for 
the  first  time  in  the  sunshine  at 
St  Mellons,  near  Cardiff  yes¬ 
terday  (Chris  Smart  writes). 

In  an  absorbing  18-hole  final, 
Thomas,  ibe  Glamorgan  cham¬ 
pion  and  a  six-time  winner  of 
the  Welsh  title,  was  two  under 
par  in  beating  Sarah  Lowe,  the 
past  English  champion  from 
Broad  stone,  by  3  and  2. 

There  was  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  finalists  from 
the  tee,  but  Thomas  holed  a  few 
telling  putts  whereas  Lowe,  aged 


21,  just  lipped  the  cup  with  a 
-couple  of  crucial  ones. 

Lowe  gained  an  early  initia¬ 
tive  by  winning  the  fourth  with  a 
par  four  but  Thomas  im¬ 
mediately  squared  at  the  next 
and  took  a  birdie  four  at  the  436- 

?aid  6th  to  gain  the  lead  for  the 
irst  time  —  and  she  never 
looked  like  surrendering  that 
advantage. 

Thomas  went  two  up  at  the 
10th  and  was  still  two  ahead 
with  four  to  play  when  Lowe 
hooked  her  drive  at  the  I5tb  on 
to  a  boundary  road.  From  then, 
it  was  effectively  over. 

FINAL:  V  Thomas  (PannarcJ)  bt  S  Lowe 
(Broadstot^  3  and  2. 


CA  RDIFF  (Hampshke  non  toss k  Glamor¬ 
gan  have  scored  209  tor  three  wickets 
agaotst  Hampshire  • 

GLAMORGAN;  First  Imings 

A  R  Butcher  c  Turner  b  Maru _ 74 

P  A  Coney  run  out - 73 

PGP  Roebuck c Terry  b Connor _ 0 

M  P  Maynard  not  out _ _ 40 

G  C  Hohnes  res  out _ 3 

Extras _ 19 

Total[3wWs.B0owrsj _ 209 

J  G  Thomas,  j  Derrick.  -fC  P  Matson.  P  □ 
North.  S  L  Watkm  and  S  Bastion  to  bat- 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-147, 2-150. 3*180. 
HAMPSHIRE:  V  R  Teny,  CL  Smith, -M  CJ 
Nicholas.  R  A  Smith.  DR  Turner,  j  Ayling, 
K  D  Janus,  tfl  j  Partes.  R  j  Mara,  CA 
Connor.  P  J  Bakker. 

Bonus  points:  Glamorgan  2,  HampsWm  1. 
Umpires:  R  Juken  and  R  A  White. 

Notts  v  Derbyshire 

TRENT  BRIDGE  (Der&yffwe  wo It  tOSS): 
Oeroysim  nave  scorch  ZK  for  tour 
wickets  agamst  Notmgiiamshlra 

DERBYSHIRE:  First  Innings 
■XJ  Barnett  cHemmmgsb  Cooper  19 

P  D  Bowler  c  Evans  b  Stephenson  50 

tBJM Maher c Newell bStephenson  33 

J  E  Morris  not  OUl _ _ _ 61 

S  C  GokftmW  b  Hammings _ 30 

B  Roberta  not  out _ _ _ _ _ _ 24 

Extras .  . .  15 

Total  (4  wkts.  80  overs) _ 232 

R  Sharma.  F  A  Griffith,  M  A  Holding.  D  E 
Malcolm  and  S  J  Base  to  bat 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-29, 2-107. 3-1 32. 4- 
185. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE;  B  C  Broad.  *R  T 
Robmson.  M  NeweH.  P  Johnson,  D  W 
Randall.  J  D  Bk-ch.  F  D  Stephenson.  K  P 
Evans,  tfl  N  French,  E  E  Hammngs,  K  E 
Cooper. 

Bonus  points:  Nottinghamshire  1.  Derby¬ 
shire  2.  ’ 

Umpires;  J  BMteoahaw  and  R  Palmar. 


EDGBASTON  | Somerset  won  toss): 
Somerset  have  scored  210  tor  frve 
wickets  against  Warwickshire 

SOMERSET:  First  innings 

JJE  Hardy  bGittWd - 40 

N  A  Felton  b  Small _ _  17 

JG  Wyatt  b  Small _ 29 

fl  J  Barnett  rw  wkt  - - 67 

H  J  Harden  not  out - 22 

ttil  D  Bums  c  Thome  b  Merrick - t 

"V  J  Marks  not  out  - - 10 

Extras - 24 

Total  (5  wkts.  77  oven) _ 210 

GDRose.  NAMaJiander.M  WCiealandA 
N  Jones  to  bat. 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-50. 2-7a  3-121. 4- 
178,  5-187. 

WARWICKSHIRE:  *T  A  Uoyd,  A  J  Moles, 
Asrt  Din.  D  A  Thome,  A I  Kaischarran,  p  A 
Smith,  ti*  C  L  Holloway.  G  C  Smaa.  a  T 
Merrick.  T  A  Munton.  N  Giftord. 

Bonus  porta:  Warwickshire  2,  Somerset 
2. 

Urnpres:  J  H  Hamsptvre  and  N  T  Ptaws. 


ATHLETICS 


‘Disloyalty’  brings  end 
to  Storey’s  coaching 


By  Michael  Coleman 


Alan  Storey's  tenure  of  office  as 
national  marathon  coach  will 
cease  after  the  Olympics.  His 
advice  to  the  athletes  he  super¬ 
vises  to  switch  from  the  official 
pre-Seoul  holding  camp  at  Ni¬ 
hon,  Japan,  to  another  at  Fu¬ 
kuoka,  700  miles  away,  is 
regarded  as  disloyalty. 

Frank  Dick,  director  ofcoacb- 


_  _  ing,  has  given  Storey  the  choice 

Yorks  V  JNOrtnantS  Of  being  dismissed  or  resigning. 


SCARBOROUGH  (Yorkshire  won  tott* 
Yorkshire  have  scared  24?  tor  Bve 
wickets  oganKt  Normmptor&vw 
YORKSHIRE:  First  Iraimgs 
MDMoxonc  Ripley  bWimma  —.86 

A  A  Meicalfe  CHrid  b  wntams  - - 58 

D Bras cRiptayb wiNams — -- — .  21 
PEHobknoncCroBlbNGBCoak  32 

j  0  Love  not  out  - — ™_  38 

tfl  J  Biakey  c  Riptey  b  Rooinsan - 0 

TCamcknotout  - 1 

Extras  . — — — - — — 13 

Total  (5  wkts,  80  oven) - 247 

P  j  Hartley,  p  a  Boom,  c  snsw  and  S  D 

Fletcher  to  baL 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-102, 2-158, 3-174, 
4-240, 5-241. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE:  *G  Cook.  A 
Fordham.  R  J  Bariay.  A  J  Lamb.  D  J  CapeL 
ft  Wlttams.  t0  Rigfey.  N  G  B-COOL  W  W 
Davis.  A  Waflsr,  M  Robwson. 

Bonus  points:  Yorkshire  2,  Northampton^ 
srvre2. 

Umpntas:  DO  Qatar  and  PBVMglv. 


Either  way.  Storey’s  name  will 
not  be  on  the  short  list  when  the 
national  coaches  are  re¬ 
appointed  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  plush  Nihon  aerobics 
centre,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Tokyo,  is  Dick's  pride  and  joy 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Storey  and 
others  with  a  knowledge  of 
Japanese  facilities,  is  not  what 
long  distance  runners  require. 
Spa  baths,  a  golf  course,  and  a 
tight  track  are  no  substitute  for 
the  open  road. 

First  to  book  in  at  Fukuoka 
were  Peter  Elliott  and  .Mark 
Rowland-  They  win  be  joined 
over  the  weekend  by  Mike 
McLeod,  Steve  Banns,  Eamoou 


Marlin,  Steve  Crabb  and  Mar¬ 
cus  O'Sullivan,  of  Ireland.  Sto¬ 
rey  and  Dave  Long  will  arrive 
on  Tuesday, 

The  two  other  marathon  run¬ 
ners.  Kevin  Forster  and  Charlie 
Spedding,  are  going  direct  to 
Seoul.  All,  except  Spedding,  are 
managed  by  Kim  McDonald, 
who  said  from  Fukuoka  yea- 
today:  “I’ve  viewed  several 
places,  including  Nihon  and 
Fukuoka  was  the  best  of  a  bad 
bunch.  An  advantage  is  that  it's 
only  a  50  minute  flight  to  Seoul 
half  that  from  Tokyo.*' 

Storey,  the  national  marathon 
coach  for  four  years  and  highly 
respected  at  a  runners  level,  is 
shouldering  another  burden, 
namely  lack  of  official  accredita¬ 
tion  which  will  ban  him  from 
the  competitors  village  and  the 
arena. 

Real  mugging 

Madrid  (Reuter)  -  Leo  Been- 
hakker.  the  Real  Madrid  foot¬ 
ball  coach,  was  mugged  at 
knifepoint  but  left  unharmed  as 
robbers  made  off  wilh  his  wafetk 


W  SPORT  IN, BRIEF 


Becker  left  on 
Seoul  sideline 

Munich  (Reuter)  -  Boris 
Becker,  the  Wimbledon  runner- 
up,  has  decided  not  to  take  part 
in  the  Olympics  because  a 
Bayern  Munich  football  club 
doctor  has  ordered  him  to  rest 
the  swollen  tendon  in  his  right 
foot  for  six  weeks. 

Becker  will  still  join  the  West 


want  to  support  the  decision  to 
include  tennis  again  in  the 
Olympics.” 

Record  to  Felke 

Potsdam  (AP)  -  Petra  Felke  set 
a  world  women's  javelin  record 
of  80.-00  metres  yesterday  to 
improve  her  old  mark  of  78.90 
meters  set  last  year. 

Jahangir  through 

Singapore  (Reuter)  —  Jahangir 
Khan  set  up  another  probable 
meeting  with  his  Jansher  Khan 
when  he  reached  the  Singapore 
Open  squash  rackets  final  yes¬ 
terday  by  beating  Rodney  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  Australia,  15-9. 15-10, 15- 
5.  Lisa  Opie,  of  Britain,  reached 
her  final  with  a  15-4, 15-6, 15-6. 
win  over  Fiona  Geaves 
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BOXING:  WORLD  HEAVYWEIGHT  CHAMPION  SPEAKS  ON  TELEVISION  OF  HIS  LOVE  OF  LIFE  AND  HIS  WIFE 


Tyson  refutes  ‘ridiculous’  suicide  reports 


New  York  (AF)  -  Mile  Tyson,  the 
world  heavyweight  champion,  m  his 
first  Interview  since  last  weekend’s 
car  accident,  denied  reports  yes¬ 
terday  that  he  lad  tried  to  commit 
snkade,  underwent  mental  treatment 
v  beat  his  wife. 

Tyson  said  that  a  story  in  The 
Daily  News  of  New  York  which 
daisied  that  his  car  accident  last 
Sunday  was  a  svteide  attempt  was 
“fanny"  and  “ridicnions”. 

“No  (me  loves  firing  more  than  I 
do,”  Tyson  said.  “They’re  trying  to 

nahe  a  freak  show  ont  of  my  life,  to 
say  X  would  try  to  loll  mysett,” 
Tyson  said  during  an  interview  with 
New  York  television  station, 
WNYW.  “Nobody  has  more,  better 
reasons  to  five  than  I  do,”  Tyson 
said-  “I  have  way  too  nrnch  batt  to 


kick  m  the  ring  to  try  to  kill  myself 
oat  of  the  ring. 

MI  can't  believe  someone  would 
consider  me  trying  to  kfll  myself.  I 
got  In  the  car.  I  always  skid  off 
crazy,  take  off  crazy,  drive  kind  of 
fast  I  can’t  help  if  I  got  into  a  car 
accident  These  things  happen  to 
people.” 

Tyson,  who  said  his  chest  was 
aching  after  the  accident,  denied  in 
the  interview  that  he  underwent 
mental  treatment,  that  he  was 
drinking  before  the  accident  or  that 
he  had  hit  his  wife,  the  actreffi, 
Robin  Givens. 

“Why  can’t  I  be  successful,  have 
money,  have  a  wtfe  and  be  happy?  I 
lore  my  wife.  I  don't  beat  oa  my  wife. 
Fnt  never  going  to  leave  my  wife.  My 
wife’s  never  going  to  leave  me.  So 
whatever  somebody's  trying  to  do. 


it’s  never  going  to  work.  It’s  just  a 
waste  of  time.” 

The  Daily  News  reported  that, 
after  the  accident,  Givens,  called 
Tyson’s  aides  and  managers  and 
told  then:  “Michael  jnst  tried  to  km 
himself.”  Tyson,  who  did  not  appear 
OB  camera  in  the  WNYW  interview, 
said  he  was  going  to  take  some  time 
off,  and  predicted  he  coaH  &b* 
again  in  tin  months.  He  left  New 
York  ob  Honda?  night  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  his  wife  is 

taping  some  episodes  for  her  tele¬ 
vision  show. 

Camille  Ewald,  aged  82,  who 
opened  her  home  to  Tyson  when  he 
was  a  teen-ager,  has  said  she 
witnessed  the  car  accident-  Ewald,  a 
relative  of  Tyson's  previous  trainer, 
said  his  BMW  skidded  into  a  tree 
because  it  was  parked  on  wet  grass. 


Bffl  Cayton,  Tyson’s  manager, 
said  the  boxer  would  be  examined 
next  week  by  Dr  Carolyn  Britton, 
the  associate  professor  of  neurology 
at  Cohunbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  and  Chat  if  Britton  gives  the 
go-ahead,  Tyson  could  begin  train¬ 
ing  for  his  fifth  defence  of  the 
undisputed  heavyweight  title 
against  Frank  Bruno  in  London. 

“If  he  checks  ont  absolutely 
perfectly  in  a  couple  of  three  weeks 
he  can  begin  training,”  Cayton  said. 
Dr  Britton  bad  said  earlier  in  the 
week  that,  as  Tyson  had  lost 
oonsdoosness  for  some  20  minutes, 
“he  must  not  train  for  at  least  30 
days,  ideally  60  days”. 

Jarvis  Astaire,  the  co-promoter  of 
the  Tyson-Bnrao  show,  said  on 
Wednesday  that  would  go  indoors  to 
the  Arena  and  the  contest  would  be 


held  in  mid-November.  The  match 
was  scheduled  October  8  but  was 
postponed  to  a  fortnight  later  when 
Tyson  injured  his  right  hand  during 
a  street  fight  with  the  boxer,  Mitch 
Green,  on  a  Harlem  street 

Sugar  Ray  Leonard,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  oa  the  CBS  This  Morning 
programme,  said;  “My  personal 
observation  is  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  bothering  Mike  • .  ■  I  think  the 
people  around  him  need  to  pay  more 
attention  to  Mike  Tyson,  the  person, 
the  hf—MfTT  bring,  as  opposed  to  the 
money. 

“As  good  as  Mike  Tyson  is  and  as 

great  as  he  can  be  and  wifi  be,  people 
wifi  not  remember  him  if  this 
continues,”  Leonard  said.  “They 
won't  remember  him  for  his  great¬ 
ness.  They’ll  remember  these  in¬ 
cidents,  here.” 


FOOTBALL:  CLUB  BEFORE  COUNTRY  AT  ARSENAL,  WHILE  INTERNATIONAL  HALTS  PREMIER  LEAGUE  IN  SCOTLAND 


Anxious 
wait  for 
Scottish 
exiles 


Graham  fears  for  his  players 


By  Qive  White 


By  Roddy  Forsyth 

The  breakneck  momentum  of 
the  Scottish  domestic  season  is 
interrupted  today  by  wider  con¬ 
cerns.  Scotland  will  embark  on 
their  attempt  to  qualify  for  the 
World  Cdp  finals  for  the  fifth 
time  in  succession  when  they 
meet  Norway  in  Oslo  next 
Wednesday  and  in  order  to  limit 
the  chance  of  injury  to  players 
likely  to  take  part  m  the 
international,  there  is  no  pre¬ 
mier  division  programme  this 
afternoon. 

The  home-based  members  of 
the  squad  selected  for  the  Nor¬ 
way  game  will  assemble  soon 
after  lunch  for  a  three  hour 
training  session  at  Hampden 
Park,  along  with  their  onder-2! 
counterparts,  who  also  face 
Norwegian  opposition  next 
week. 

Despite  today's  reduced  com¬ 
petition,  Roxburgh  will  have  an 
anxious  afternoon.  The  Rangers 
pai r  of  Ally  McCoist  and  lan 
Durrani  are  already  doubtful, 
although  Dunant  lias  shown 
tentative  signs  of  improvement 
With  six  more  squad  members 
involved  in  English  first  di¬ 
vision  matches,  plus  two  who 
play  in  European  leagues,  the 
potential  for  further  damage  is 
considerable. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  division 
may  benefit  from  the  lack  of  a 
more  potent  attraction  and 
Glasgow  supporters  at  a  loose 
end  might  be  lured  to  Firhiil, 
where  Clyde  meet  Clydebank. 
Under  the  shrewd  guidance  of 
their  manager,  the  former  Celtic 
player  John  Clark,  Clyde  have  a 
perky  look  at  the  moment  and  it 
is  not  a  surprise  that  they  share 
joint  leadership  of  the  division 
with  Dunfermline  and  Ayr 
United. 

Clark  agrees  with  the  com¬ 
mon  view  that  the  first  division 
is  the  most  competitive  league 
in  Scotland,  with  ax  least  half  a 
dozen  and  perhaps  even  10 
teams  capable  of  chasing  the 
single  promotion  place  available 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

“It  would  be  foolish  to  make 
predictions  about  form  in  this 
division,”  said  Clark.  “I  believe 
we  have  the  character  and 
ability  to  overcome  difficulties, 
but  it’s  a  certainty  that  there  will 
be  setbacks  throughout  the 
campaign*. 

The  joint  leaders,  Dunferm¬ 
line,  entertain  Queen  of  the 
South  at  East  End  Park  and  the 
Filers’  manager,  Jim  Irishman, 
has  a  formidable  casualty  list, 
with  such  experienced  players  as 
John  Holt,  Nome  McCathie, 
Stuart  Beedie  and  George  Cowie 
out  of  his  plans. 

Elsewhere,  there  are  a  number 
of  evenly  balanced  games  in 
prospect,  notably  at  Somerset 
Park,  where  Ayr  United,  under 
Ally  McLeod,  face  Falkirk 
whose  new  manager.  Jim  Duffy, 
saw  his  players  beat  Dunferm¬ 
line  last  week,  in  his  first  game 
in  charge. 

Raith  Rovers  make  the  short 
trip  across  the  River  Forth  to 
visit  Meadowbank  Thistle, 
while  on  the  Gyde  estuary, 
Morton,  whose  spirits  are  reviv¬ 
ing,  are  at  home  to  Alex  Totten’s 
carefully  organized  St  John¬ 
stone. 


The  honours  bestowed  by 
Bobby  Robson,  the  England 
manager,  on  the  precociously 
talented  players  of  Arsenal  has 
come  too  soon,  according  to 
George  Graham,  their  man¬ 
ager.  Following  the  selection 
of  three  Aisenal  21-year-olds 
this  week  for  the  England 
senior  squad  to  face  Denmark 
next  week,  Graham  said  yes¬ 
terday:  “No  way  are  they 
anywhere  near  ready  to  play 
international  football.” 

Clearly,  Graham  is  anxious 
that  the  nurtured  progress  of 
Rocasde  and  Thomas  is  not 
damaged  by  a  premature  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  game  at  its 
highest  level,  as  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case  with 
Adams,  his  young  defender 
whose  confidence  can  have 
been  done  no  good  by  last 
week’s  mauling  from  Aston 
Villa. 

While  Graham  has  taken 
over  the  reins  of  Arsenal,  it  is 
he  who  has  worn  the  blinkers 
in  a  single-niiiided  pursuit  of 
Liverpool  and  the  champ¬ 
ionship.  He  is  determined  that 
nothing  shall  divert  him  from 
that  path.  That  is  why  the 
unscheduled  reverse  against 
villa  tuts  made  him  afi  the 
more  convinced  that  club 
must  come  before  country. 

On  the  eve  of  the  dub's  big 
north  London  derby  against 
Tottenham  Hotspur  today, 
Graham  said:  *Tm  delighted 
for  my  players,  but  what  takes 
precedence  is  the  success  of 


Arsenal  and  I  win  let  them 
know  that  in  no  uncertain 
terms.” 


Graham,  who  also  has 
Merson,  his  young  forward,  in 
the  England  under-21  squad, 
admitted  that  the  selection  of 
his  youngsters  had  come 
sooner  than  he  or  they  ex¬ 
pected- He  agreed  that  was  not 
the  case  with  Da  vis,  the  fourth 
Arsenal  player  in  the  squad, 
whose  promotion  to  the  se¬ 
niors  for  the  first  time  comes 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  27— eight 
years  after  malting  his  first 
division  debut. 

“Though  1  think  very  highly 
of  them  and  believe  they’ve 
got  the  talent  to  handle  it, 
they’re  very  young.  It’s  a  big 
deal  to  start  figuring  in  a  full 
international  squad.  No  way 
are  they  anywhere  near  ready 
to  play  international  footbafl. 
They’ve  got  a  lot  of  improving 
to  do  yet  —  and  that  indudes 
Adams.” 

Considering  that  attack  has 
long  been  regarded  as 
Arsenal's  Achilles  heel,  it  is 
ironic  Graham  has  had  to  go 
bade  to  thedrawing  board  this 
week  on  his  defence.  In  feet 
Arsenal  have  been  scoring 
quite  freely,  though  Graham  is 
not  complacent. 

“You  tend  to  get  a  glut  of 
goals  and  then  nothing.  That's 
why  we've  got  to  make  sure 
that  defensively  we're  still 
right  I  haven't  got  too  excited 
about  it  They  were  individual 


Too  soon:  Arsenal  manager  believes  honoors  are  premature  for  Rocastfe  (left)  and  Thomas 


defensive  mistakes  and  the 
players  concerned  know  that 
they  had  an  off  day.” 

He  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  anything  to  be 
learned  by  the  defeat  which 
some  saw  as  a  tactical  victory 
by  Graham  Taylor,  the  Villa 
manager,  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  “Liverpool  are  the  ones 
I  learn  from,”  Graham  said. 
Even  so,  Terry  Venables,  his 
friend  and  foe,  is  too  astute 
not  to  have  taken  note  of  how 


Villa  are  reported  to  have 
pressured  Adams  into  error. 
Sadly  for  Tottenham,  who  wiQ 
be  making  a  delayed  start  to 
their  home  season,  they  will 
not  have  Stewart  their  new 
f  1.7m  signing  who  is  still 
suspended,  to  run  at  him. 

While  at  the  other  end.  it 
will  take  a  stronger  defensive 
wall  than  White  Hart  Lane  has 
seen  of  late  to  resist  an  Arsenal 
side  who  have  inflicted  four 
consecutive  2-1  defeats  upon 


their  rivals  in  their  own 
backyard  as  well  as  4-0  defeat 
in  the  Wembley  international 
last  month. 

Venables,  who  considers 
that  his  team  are  two  years 
behind  Arsenal  in  dev¬ 
elopment.  commented:  “I 
don’t  think  people  are  expect¬ 
ing  us  to  win  the  champ¬ 
ionship  this  season,  1  would 
have  thought  quite  the  reverse 
after  what  I  have  been 
reading” 


TODAY'S  TEAM  NEWS 


First  division 
Aston  VBiav  Liverpool 

V*a  are  iBcely  to  retain  the  side 
that  beat  Arsenal,  wth  Thompson 
on  the  substitute’s  bench.  With 
McMahon  sidelined  (knee 
operation)  Liverpool  are  posed 
to  recall  Spackman  and  wtl  deckle 

between  Aldridge  and  Rush. 

Chariton  v  MflhvaO 

Crooks! 

Jones  (groin)  and  Walsh  | 


Shelf  Wed  v  Coventry 
Steriand  is  Beefy  to  revert  to 
right  back  for  Wednesday,  who  are 
without  Proctor  (carOage 
operation).  Coventry  include 
transfer-flated  Houcnen. 
Southampton  ▼  Luton 
Breacker  te  fit  for  Luton  and  wiB 


Wales  lose  Van  den  Hauwe 


By  Ian  Ross 


Derby  v  Newcastle 

Cbredoz®  Is  absent  tor  Darby 
following  a  cartilage  operation  and 
Is  fikety  to  be  replaced  by  Gee. 
Wharton  (thigh)  is  doubtful  for 
Newcastle,  who  are  without  the 
injured  Roederand  Mirancfinha. 


I  virus  means 
Southampton  have  placed  their 
entire  reserve  team  on  standby. 
Tottenham  v  Arsenal 
Tottenham  have  no  injury 
problems  but  Stowart  test! 
snded  and  Samways 


Everton  v  Nottm  F 
WHh  Van  den  Hauwe  and 
Steven  injured,  Everton  are 
unchanged,  as  are  Forest  who 
persist  with  Ctough  and  Hodge. 

Man  Utd  v  Middlesbro’ 
Anderson  (heel)  and  McGrath 
(foot)  are  very  doubtful  for  United, 
for  whom  Lee  Martin  (thigh)  is 
ruled  out  Duxbury  and  Strachan 
ar  a  expected  to  pass  fitness 
tests  and  Garton  1s  likely  to  come  in 
at  full-back. 


Arsenal  retain  the  side  that  lost 
to  Aston  Vffla. 

Wimbledon  v  West  Ham 

Wimbledon  are  without 
Sanchez  (groin)  and  wW  give  a  tate 
fitness  test  to  Fashsnu  (facial 
injury).  McASster  (hand)  te  injured 
so  McKnight  makes  Ws  first 
utwsion  debut  in  goal  for  West 
Ham.  who  recall  Rosenok  in 
attack  and  Hflton  in  defence. 


Pat  Van  den  Hauwe  has  been 
pulled  out  of  the  Wales  squad 
for  next  week’s  World  Cup 
qualifying  game  against  The 
Netherlands  in  Amsterdam.  The 
Everton  defender  has  not  played 
a  full  game  in  almost  three 
months  because  of  an  ankle 
injury,  although  be  was  due  to 
□lay  in  a  Lancashire  league 
fixture  against  Stockport 
County  last  night. 

“Pat  has  a  strain  at  the  top  of 
his  thigh.  We  felt  it  right  to  pull 
him  ont.”  Cohn  Harvey,  the 
Everton  manager,  said.  “We 
simply  could  not  let  him  go  and 
join  up  with  the  Welsh  squad 
having  had  so  little  match 
practice.  We  would  be  taking  a 
risk  ourselves  and  so  would 


Wales  if  they  selected  him.  Had 
he  been  fully  fit  I  would  have  let 
him  go.” 

This  is  sb  a/idpd  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  Terry  Yorath,  the  Wales 
manager,  as  Kevin  Ratdiffe  is 
recovering  from  a  hernia 
operation.  ■ 

“It  has  been  a  good  start  for 
us.”  Harvey  said,  “but  that  is  all 
it  is  —  a  good  start.  We  must 
build  upon  it  and  look  for 
consistency.  Forest  haven’t  had 
the  best  of  starts  to  the  season, 
but  they  are  a  good  footballing 
side  and  they  will  come  good  in 
the  long  run.” 

Talking  about  the  omission  of 
Peter  Reid  and  Dave  Watson 
from  Bobby  Robson's  England 


§£!£-  Knell’s  quick  recovery 


Norwich  v  QPR 

Norwich  are  likely  to  be 
unchanged  but  Goss  is  added  to 
their  squad.  Mark  Stein  is 
poised  for  his  first  start  for  QPR, 
who  have  injury  doubts  about 
Ardfles,  Francis  and  FaJco.  Brfam 
Law  te  included  for  the  first 
time. 


Second  division 
Chelsea  v  Oxford 

Saunders  is  suspended  so 
Purdie  deputizes  for  Oxford. 

Leeds  v  Man  City 

Oty  wait  on  a  late  fitness  test 
on  Biggins  before  announcing  their 
side.  Leeds  are  without  the 
Mured  Sheridan  but  welcome  Batty 
back  to  midfield  after 
suspension. 

Watford  v  Plymouth 
Plummer,  on  loan  from 
Nottingham  Forest  makes  his 

debut  Tor  Plymouth.  Falconer 
returns  at  lett-tiack  for  Watford. 


Philip  Knell,  one  of  the  Unfield 
mainstays  in  the  goal-less  draw 
against  Turun  PaJkweura  in  the 
first  leg  UEFA  Cup  tie  on 
Wednesday  night  has  a  more 
than  an  even  chance  of  bring  in 
the  team  that  meets  Ballymena 
United  at  the  Showground  in  the 
Section  A  TNT  Gold  Cup  game 
today  (George  Ace  writes). 


progress.  1  am  hopeful  he  will 
play,”  Coyle  said. 


Coyle  also  expeas  a  quick 
recovery  from  Lee  Doherty,  the 
Northern  Ireland  international. 
“Lee’s  knee  appears  to  be 
responding  well  to  treatment. 
Buz  Antoine  Coly  has  a  bad 
groin  strain.  He  is  definitely 
oul" 


Knell  twisted  a  knee  against 
the  Finns  and  was  in  consid¬ 
erable  pain,  yet  he  walked  freelv 
yesterday  and  Roy  Coyle,  the 
Unfield  manager,  was  optimis¬ 
tic.  “Philip  has  made  splendid 


Glentoran  clash  with  Glen- 
aren  at  Moumeview  Park  in 
Section  B.  a  match  Gary 
Blacklcdge  looks  likely  to  miss. 
Black  ledge  injured  his  ankle 
against  Aarhus,  of  Denmark. 


squad  for  next  week's  exhibition 
match  against  Denmark  at 
Wembley,  Harvey  said:  “Both 
have  accepted  it  for  the  time 
being  but  they  must  work  hard 
enough  to  get  back  in.  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  in,  1  do  not 
think  that  they  did  anything 
which  warranted  them  being 
•dropped.” 

Kenny  Dalglish,  the  Liverpool 
manager,  has  named  a  14-man 
squad  for  the  game  against 
Aston  VBla  at  Villa  Park  but 
there  is  still  no  indication  as  to 
whether  lan  Rush  will  start  a 
league  game  for  the  first  time 
since  his  return  from  Italy. 

“1  am  thinking  one  or  two 
things  over  at  the  moment.  I 
have  one  or  two  options  open  to 
me  and  that  is  why  1  feel  it  is 
right  to  take  as  much  time  as 
necessary.  I  just  hope  1  make  the 
right  decision,”  Dalglish  said. 

“Villa  had  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sult  at  Aisenal  last  week.  We 
would  happily  settle  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  result  to  the  one  we  achieved 
at  Villa  Park  in  the  FA  Cup  last 
season.”  he  said. 

Manchester  United  are  still 
besieged  with  injury  problems  at 
a  disturbingly  early  stage  of  the 
season.  Anderson  and  McGrath 
are  extremely  doubtful  for  the 
home  match  with  Middles¬ 
brough  and  Martin,  one  possible 
replacement,  has  already  been 
ruled  out  Garton  stands  by  for 
Anderson. 


motor  racing 


Senna  and  Frost 
assume  familiar 
practice  positions 


from  John  Btansden 
Monza 


Two  Marlboro  McLaren- 
Hosdas.  followed  by 
Ferraris  and  two  Amws- 
Megatrons,  paint  an  aj] 
familiar  picture  at  the  font  of 
the  starting  grid  after  the  first  oi 
two  qualifying  periods  for  to¬ 
morrow's  Italian  Grand  Pnx. 

Once  again  the  McLarensof 
Ayrton  Senna  and.  Alain  rrosi 
are  proving  to  be  in  a  class  oi 
their  own.  the  two  of  them 
lapping  within  little  more  than  a 
tenth  of  a  second  of  each  other 
but  almost  1.5sec  clear  of  the 
closest  Ferrari  of  Michele 
Alboreto.  whose  whereabouts 
next  season  has  becomes  matter 
of  speculation  now  that  he  has 
been  informed  that  his  hoped 
for  drive  with  Williams  is  no 
longer  open  to  him. 

Ferrari  had  been  hoping  to  be 
closer  to  the  McLarens  on  rap 
times,  but  both  Alboreto  and 
Gerhard  Berger  broke  their  ger' 


Practice  times 
and  standings 


1.  A 


boxes  during  the  qualifying 
session.  As  the  spare  car 


been  set  up  for  Alboreto's  use  he 
bad  first  rail  on  it  in  order  to  set 
a  competitive  time,  then  time 
ran  oul  before  it  could  be 
converted  for  Berger's  use. 

There  were  moments  of  glory 
for  the  USF  and  G  Arrows  team 
during  the  preliminary  practice 
when  Derek  Warwick  and  Eddie 
Cheever  traded  places  for  fastest 
time,  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  the  McLarens  once  again 
swept  ahead.  Senna  and  Prost 
having  earlier  been  content  to 
concentrate  on  race  preparation 
rather  than  on  setting  the  best 
possible  lap  time. 

Evdn  so.  Warwick  said  his  car 
bad  better  balance  than  at  any 
fitly-  this  season  thanks  to 
positive  results  from  two  days  of 
tasting  recently  on  the  Monza 
circuit.  Also,  the  team  have 
finally  learnt  the  secret  of  using 
their  available  2.5  bar  turbo 
boost  to  the  maximum  advan¬ 
tage,  which  has  finally  given 
them  the  power  they  have  been 
seeking  all  season.  “Honda  were 
the  first  to  cotton  on  to  the 
technique,”  Cheever  said,  “then 
Ferrari  got  the  hang  of  iL  Now. 
ne  limit 


,  „  Sama  (Brt.  MtetJoro  Mrtangv 
Honda.  in*i  26.16DSBC  1 AProst (ftl 
unribofo  McLartn-Hortea,  1:28277;  3,  M 

- trial,  f&rart.  128 08?.  5,  e  Cnenar 

USF  and  G  Amsws-Mogatnjn, 

MarcfhluteL 

1:28513: ID.  S  rfetapma  (JartiiLCflmal 

imyTTan  tas:  14.  p  Martini  (H),  Lota 

A*™.™-™-  ’LB-SM* 
aBSKhms  WWW,  law** 

18.  P  AfflW  {ftf-  L  ot*  c  L 
1-31 168:  19.  r  Qtxnzarl 

Zakspeed.  1:39-182;  20,  A  Del - 

fflaWW  1*1.263;  21,  J! Sditasaer  L 

arete  jgC 

AGS-Ford.  1:31.676:  23.  N  UfW  W. 
Stievam  Ostete-Atta  Romeo,  1:31 .721  ;24, 
bEtwux (Ft).  LW>er  LotoUudd. 

STTSlnS  arte  .C  LoWtett. 

1  J2.T64: 28.  J  Wmw  «G8L  Tytrwtfwd. 
l;32v40S:  27.  J  Bailey  (GBt  Tyrree-Ford. 
1:32-573;  28.  G  TarquW  in£  Cotont-Fcrt. 
1:32.829:  29.  S  Johansson  (Swb).  User 
Ux£ju*H:33272:  30.  S  Modenafa 
Euro  Brim-Ford.  1:34-727 . 
CHAMPtONSHB’  POSITIONS  DfiVBflM. 
Senna.  75pte;_2,  Prost  72;  3.  Baraer.  2& 
4  Botitsen.  20:  equal  5.  ABjoreto  and 
PIQUBL 16;  7  equal  Nanrfnf  and  Wan**, 

ftTegusl.  EKS*  andCapA  &  11 

eouaL  GuaeJman  and  Palmer,  5: 13.  Oe 
OeaartsTs:  14,  Patrase.  2\  equal  15, 


LofchFont 


Gtwtzanl  (te.  West 
i  Cesaris  ft). 


Constructors: 1  .  _ _ _ _ _  r _ _ 

2.  Ferrari.  44;  3.  BenettornFord.  29;  4, 
Lotus-Honda.  17:  5.  MarCteJudd.  11;  6. 
Airows-Megatnm,  lO;7.WMairts-khHto1ft 
a.  TyraMwL  5:  9.  RJN-Ford,  3;  10, 
Mnordt-Ford.  1. 


with  our  more  limited  re¬ 
sources,  we  have  finally  got  to 
the  top  of  the  learning  curve.” 

Warwick,  who.  was  dis¬ 
appointed  to  end  up  only  sixth 
quickest  as  a  result  of  a  loss  of 
boost  pressure,  said:  “We  are 
now  at  the  state  of  competitive¬ 
ness  that  we  aim  to  be  early  in 
the  season.”  Despite  expecta¬ 
tions  that  he  would  move  to 
Lotus  next  year.  Warwick  will 
after  all  remain  with  Arrows  for 
1989  and  at  his  request  the  team 
issued  a  confirming  statement 
yesterday  even  though  they  had 


planned  not  to  reveal  their  1989 
plans  for  another  month  or  two. 

The  Tynril  team  are  poised 
on  a  knife-edge  at  the  back  of  the 
grid.  Jonathan  Palmer,  who 
suffered  gear  selection  prob¬ 
lems,  being  the  last  qualifier  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  Julian 
Bailey,  whose  car  developed  a 
dutch  defect,  being  the  foist  of 
the  non-qualifiers,  though  he 
remains  hopeful  that  he  can  pu8 
himself  up  into  the  top  26  if  aU 
goes  well  with  his  car  today. ' 

The  West  Zakspeed  team 
have  announced  that  next  sea¬ 
son  they  will  be  using  a  new  3fh- 
litre  V8  Yamaha  engine 
equipped  with  five  valves  per 
cylinder  as  a  replacement  for 
their  own  1  Vi  litre  turbos,  which 
yesterday  helped  to  put  their 
cars  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  in 
the  provisional  lineup.  Honda, 
meanwhile,  also  confirmed 
what  was  anticipated  that 
McLaren  will  be  their  only 
Formula  One  team  partners  in 
1989.  whereupon  Lotus  re¬ 
sponded  by  announcing  that 
Nelson  Piquet  and  a  hitherto 
unnamed  second  driver  would 
be  driving  Lotus  cars  equipped 
with  Judd  rather  than  Honda 
engines  next  season. 


ITALIAN  OP 

Mnoa 

51  laps  of  3.604  mites 
Total:  18&804  mfies 


RUGBY  UNION 


MacGregor  power  for  Scots 


North  and  Midlands  have  their 
first  test  today  when  they  play 
Connacht  at  Duffus  Park.  Cu¬ 
par.  The  Irish  side,  who  play 
Glasgow  at  Hughenden  on 
Tuesday,  have  in  the  past  been, 
regarded  as  inter-provincial’ 
championship’s  Cinderella  side. 

Today  they  field  two  inter¬ 
nationals.  Tom  Clancy,  of 
Lansdowne,  at  prop  and  Mike 
Moylett,  the  Shannon  lock.  Ray 
Hemon.  the  centre,  has  also 
represented  Ireland  B,  Noel 
Mannion.  the  Corinthians 
No.  8,  is  an  under-23  cap  and 
Noel  McCartney,  their  captain, 
was  a  final  trials  member  last 
season.  That  core  of  experience 
helped  give  them  several  close- 
run  provincial  matches  test 
season,  Connacht  losing  nar¬ 
rowly  to  Leinster  in  Dublin  20- 
19  and  Munster  18-12. 

North  and  Midlands  cany  a 


By  Alan  Lorimer 

similar  label  in  Scotland,  but 
their  team  contains  10  Players 
with  experience  of  first  division 
standards.  Their  choice  of 
Calium  MacGregor,  now  with 
Gordonians,  would  seem  to 
imply  a  forward  game  based 
round  the  stand-off  half  s  strong 
kicking.  Bnt  should  they  cbqose 
to  run  the  ball  Brian  Edwards, 
Russell  Adam,  the  former  Scot¬ 
tish  Schools  cap,  and  Henry 
Murray  have  the  attacking  flair 
to  produce  some  entertaining 

play.  -  . 

The  inclusion  of  so  many 
Edinburgh  players  in  the  North 
side  and  the  capital's  game 
tomorrow  against  Leinster  has 
diminished  the  status  of  many 
of  the  club  games  today  which 
have  a  distinctly  cast  versus 
west  flavour.  In  the  Scotch  Beef 
Borders  League  games.  Gala 
meet  Jed-Forest,  the  cham¬ 


pions;  Melrose  versus  Selkirk; 
and  Kelso  versus  Langholm 
should  provide  the  best  fore. 
Hawick,  who  travel  to  Northern 
Ireland  for  their  match  with 
BaBymeaa.  will  be  missing. 


NORTH  AND  MIDLANDS:  H  Murray;  D 
Mdjougtwa  B  towards,  R  Adam.  C 


Bryce. 


CONNACHT:  N  OTochc  P  Barren.  M 
Cosgrara.  R  Hemon,  B  Moran;  C  Cruesa- 
CaBrchsn.  C  McCanMy;  T  dm.  B 
MAs.  u  Henshaw.  M  Moyiett.  M  Morphy. 
NMcGsmey,  N  Manrton,  CLyttn. 


•Roy  Laidlaw,  who  retired  from 

internationals  last  season  after 

winning  47  caps  at  scrum  half, 
has  confirmed  he  has  played  his 
final  game.  Laidlaw.  from  Jed- 
Forest.  has  recently  become  the 

Scottish  Rugby  Union's  youth 

development  officer  for  the 
South. 


Carr  has  one  more  hurdle  to  clear 

By  George  Ace 


Nigel  Gnr  has  only  to  walk  off  favourable  impression  at  the 


the  pitch  at  Hamilton  Park  in 
good  health  this  afternoon,  after 
the  game  between  Ards  and  Old 
Belvedere,  and  he  will  be  back  in 
the  Ulster  team  to  play  South  of 
Scotland  at  Ravenhill  next 
Friday. 

The  Ulster  selectors  will  be 
out  and  about  at  games  through¬ 
out  the  province,  before  conven¬ 
ing  at  Ravenhill  to  receive 
telephone  reports  from  south  of 
the  bonier  and  London  with  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  the 
performances  of  afl  those  in  the 
running- 

Top  of  the  list,  however,  is 


day-long  training  session  at 
Bangor  a  fortnight  ago  and  came 
through  bis  first  competitive 
match  in  just  over  12  months, 
against  Skerries  last  Saturday, 
with  flying  colours. 

Hie  game  at  Eaton  Park, 
where  Ballymena  are  hosts  to 
Hawick,  will  see  several  players 
under  the  microscope,  with  the 
two  front-row  men.  Milter  and 
Smith,  the  main  focus  of 
attention. 

R  ingland,  Brady  and  Rainey, 
the  Ballymena  trio  who  played 
Yorkshire  last  weekend, 
will  all  be  retained  and  Ander- 


the  continued  absence  of  Irwin, 
who  is  still  troubled  with  a  back 
injury  but  is  confident  that  he 
wiU  be  fit  to  resume  before  the 
inter-provincial  matches  prt 
under  way  next  month. 


FIXTURES:  Ulster  (120  unless  stated}: 
Artis  i  Ok)  Betads re  /I  JO).  Cart*  v 
Acattemv.  Malone  *  Tararan  GoBege. 
SUgo  h  Ovsen's  Utwerafty.  Baflynww  v 
Ham*.  Dopwi  v  CoBMam.  NIFC  « 
CSRStfBOon.  Armani  v  OYMS.  Bscfcrodt 
Coftge  v  ftatortans,  Lima  vast/  v  cay  at 
Dsrry.  Pottadown  v  Dungpnon,  Wander. 
ersvBflrtflw. 


Gur,  who  created  a  very  VamwiB  again  captaig  the  tide  m 


La  In  Hr  (3.00*  Cad  Wesley  v  HtaMeM. 
Beethra  Rangers  v  Qahwgtera.  Gtartarr  v 
DLSP.  Grvyttonu  v  Morioten.  St 
Man’s  Coaege  v  Naas.  Tomonow.  Lein¬ 
ster  v  Edrourgh  and  District  (Dowiy- 
***.1401  m 


FOR  THE  RECORD 


BASEBALL 


GOLF 


NORTH  AMERICA:  Amman  League;  New 

Yortc  Vankeas  7.  Detroit  Toers  i.  Oakland 

AtMebcs  5.  Kansas  Cnv  fiwsti  i.  Caworma 

Angels*  Tenas  Ranows  3.  National  League: 

New  York  Mels  13.  C>»cago  Cubs  6.  Mcnneal 

EttDS  5.  p*sw*gn  Pirates  4,  St  Lows 

Cjotwb  i.  PTwaneema  PM»m  P:  Oncmnati 

Reds  2.  San  tiego  Paoms  i:  Houston  Astros 

2.  LOs  Angeles  Dodgers  1:  San  Francisco 

Gents  3.  AMMa  Biros  2. 


FRANKLIN.  Wfecooskt  Great*  Mthratewe 

open:  First  round  toadara  i  US  unless  staiedt 

fid:  C  Pa«L  □  Barr.  87:  E  ftort.  J  Galagtw. 

»  B  CUv.  M  Bandar  L  Zmgter  T 
Smcnmann.  D  Hommomr.  n  Thornes  orr,  B  Ray 

Brown.  69:  D  Bchefcerger,  R  Stroek;  J 

anowif.  R  Fehr  B  Bryant-  M  SuMvtn:  D.  A. 
Wmorwig.  R  Proben:  B  Anorade 


HOCKEY 


BOWLS 


SHANKUN,  rste  Of  tmgta:  Bemendge  Owner 

On b  nrtnaal  amtiitf  etanpamatepa: 

"Sen:  Singles:  Finafe  G  Roadman  <Worcs)  w  B 

Seatwne  (Coronal).  21-19.  Pairs,  flnafc  A 

BayH  and  T  florae*  tWorcs)  M  B  Themoson 

and  C  Eaton  (Makne-itery),  K-16.  Woman: 

Rnafc  S  Sssons  lYorksl  U  G  Etenml  (PenrynX 

21-17.  M%  finefc  B  Carey  and  P  Edwards 

tGUucsl  M  P  Bray  and  A  Wngt*  (Kettering 
lodge*.  22-13 


TOKYO:  Women's  tatewMowai-  Japan  i. 
attain  a. 


SHOOTING 


stenting  ctwnkmsNps; 

r.  i.  R  west  tW  Yorttsl.  787: 2 

HtanOsx  785. 3.  J  Armstrong 

OSnotsil 


BASKETBALL 


PEKING:  tetenmpenN  tournament.  Rfrafc 
&aa  fit  Spam,  102-91.  ThM  place  ptay-atf: 
Sonet  B  team  br  CNno.  103-97.  fiftft  piece 
pteyroff:  Owes*  Army  or  Peking.  43-78. 
Seretttfi  place  pteyott  England  K  Ctwa  8. 


BfSLEY:  AgfcQa  stenting 

Smanbote  Dewar  1.  R  Wi 

F  Jenrvns  (W  MttSandsX 

iCtevetand).  782. 5ftn  ama^cra  (60  Shots). 
W  Long  (Tjv-aael.  593;  2.  west.  589:  3 .  G 
M0rtmwr(MetropaMan|.S88  Froeptetotl  M 

NKhteh  <W  Mwtwas).  532. 2.  M  GnenM  W 

Yorxs).  528: 3,  D  Snath  |Q  Manchester).  S21 . 

Air  rifle:  t.  Mortimer.  536;  2.  Armstrong.  S3® 

3.  D  Hodson  (Lancs).  &00  Centro  tea  ptoMfc 

1.  M  Barnes  (W  Mdtendai.  567  (on  count 

Mck);  2.  H LCatway  -jgrretejgje).  W-  3,  J 


Afro*  ToBan  (Sirathctyde).  565.  t 
to- 78.  Tavter  (Mereemdat.  S€ 


CRICKET 


2.  Greeim  559;  3.  R  DUCKWWHW  ’ 

548. 


SECOND  XI  COaOETTnOfATeantoKSomer. 
sai268<PMftomc*82;lGS«ito«r4  to  7B> 
and  52  br  a  Yart4te>e  514  tor  3  m  Shvg  238 
noioul.  0  Batrstow  130  not  out.  S  Shefles  65). 
Banana*  Swroy  118  W  Hotenson  90J.  Essex 
148  tor  5.  W  Tntttsd:  Oamoroan  I83(DJ 
Pnen  4  tor  33)  and  183  tor  6  tT'Parton  71;  J 
Awaharos  S  toe  72).  uincaswe  23)  (S  0 
Lloyd  1 0S;  R  B  CroflS  tor  83,  M  Dawes  a  lor 
95L 


SPEEDWAY 


BRITISH  LEAGUE  tpsWcfi  46.  Kings  Lynn  44. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE: Arena Erao54. SI0W 
42.  Mtdteestoroogti  56.  Long  E«on  40. 


YACHTING 


HA  YUNG  ISLAND:  505  naWaal  cfiaaytoB- 
«nd  S  Storm 


CROQUET 


3.  C 


HURUNGHMt  PmUenfs  top.  NHti 

I;  S  Mrs 


fount  M  Saurin  bt  C  frwft,  +T8;  S  MeSrwr  « 
K  Alton.  +2Stp.  R  Futtord  bt  G  Aspenll.  ,U: 
D  OppreJim*  «  O  Footer.  *17.  M  Akcty  W  C 
Canto  *Z  Teeth  rou«fc  Alton  M  AspmaH, 
+12&:  Cterte  W  Opsnsha*.  +17*:  Avery  M 
Kufirer,  +3,  Futtord  cn  Saurtn.  422;  train  tn 
F  wiser. +17.  Etevereh  roaofcAvgn  bt  Iratn. 
+  I7tp;  UiOmer  ot  Fiaknfl.  *T2ip;  Operetta* 
Bt  Anon,  4-17:  Cterxe  H  Foukw.  +26tp; 
mm  u  Sawv.  -12 
BUOLEIGH  SALTERTOft  Spaneer  6B  Cape 
Sim&ifarDCcmetus.  HtHm.-JCmraon.ft 
D  Gcacner.  6;  R  Cofeqtan,  S;  O  Mtnioiwn,  5l 
A  5utcKIe.  &  J  Guos.  4;  N  Umb,  3. 


eNpi:  Fifth  ncr.  1.  B  Petersen  end 
(Den),  z  p  Bote  and  J  Munriec  ‘ 
Howanh  and.  N  Appleton  .  _  .  .  . 
posmora:  Petenen  and  Stotrn,  33.pt5;  2. 
Bote  and  Muaetec.  13.  C  HOwwd  Bid 
Appleton.  21. 

WEVNOUTN:  Marita  naflonM  clian^iow- 
sNpa:  Rrm  raer.  1 .  Smroh  «m  (M  Lemon. 
Coroyont  2.  Rrei  and  Law  iP^terpw. 


SdooulW:  3.  WMta  Wrale  (P  Wng.  I 


FOOTBALL 


UEFA  CUP:  Pint  namd.  Aral  fsgi  Ahranes 
fleetwd}  O.  Ujpaa  Dozsa  (Hun)  0. 

Aemnary  round  replay:  wuBng 

- Bland  i:  Marion  3.vvoftntag 

...  ...  ^ 


FA  cup: 


Uniteog.  Carney  Bland  1 :  Marion  3.vyor 
Hataiead  3,  Arotay  3  (abandoned^  < 


Byrne’s  chance ' 

David  Byrne,  the  Min  wall 
winger,  has  joined  Cambridge 
United  on  a  month’s  loan. 
Byrne  made  17  appearances 
when  Mill  wall  won  the  second 
division  championship  test  sea¬ 
son  but  his  opportunities  have 
been  limited  by  the  return  to  full 
fitness  of  Geotge  Lawrence  and 
Kevin  Q*CaHaghan. 
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ATHLETICS 


Glasgow  goes 
half-way  to 


racing  success 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


Borne  out  of  the  decline  in 
interest  in  the  Glasgow  Mara¬ 
thon.  the  Great  Scottish  Half¬ 
marathon  will  be  run  for  the  first 
time  tomorrow  morning. 

More  than  7.000 
competition,  headed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  talented  British  and 
overseas  runners,  are  expected 
at  the  start  line  at  Glasgow's 
Trongate.  “It  has  produced  a 
remarkable  upsurge  tn  interest," 
Bob  Dalgleish.  Glasgow’s  sports 
promotion  officer,  says. 

Latterly  known  as  the  Scottish 
People's  Marathon,  the  26-miler 
peaked  at  14,500  runners  in 
1984,  which  at  the  time  made  it 
the  world's  third  largest  mara¬ 
thon. 

With  interest  in  racing  such 
long  distances  on  the  wane, 
though,  last  year,  the  Glasgow 
Marathon's  sixth,  “mtiy"  5,000 
made  the  start  line.  “There  was 
no  way  the  people  would  let  the 
run  go,"  Dalgleish  says.  “The 
tendency  was  to  move  to  the 
half-marathon.” 

This  year,  the  first  pnto  of  a 
£6,000  car  and  neatly  £2,000 
has  attracted  a  more  compct- 
itivefield. 

Cart  Thackery,  David  Lewis. 
Allister  Hutton  and  Nick  Ron. 
having  suffered  Olympic  dis¬ 
appointments,  are  looking  for 
some  consolation,  with  Rose,  as 
the  former  holder  of  the  British 
best  for  the  13.1-mife  evenL 
heading  the  ranking  list  with 
61  min  03SCC.  They  will  have  to 
overcome  a  strong  Kenyan 
though,  of  Willie 
Musyoki,  Kip  Rono  and  Kip 


Lap  record:  Ayrton  Senna 
tin  26.796a-  149.479mph 


CYCLING 


Hoban  concedes  that 


Curran  is  hill  expert 


By  Peter  Bryan 


Nefl  Hoban,  the  national  road 
race  champion,  is  not  a  pessi¬ 
mist  but  he  is  sot  too  certain  of 
his  ability  to  win  tomorrow's 
Tour  of  the  Peak  at  Buxton. 

The  90-mile  course  takes  in 
Snake  Pass  and,  only  11  miles 
from  the  finish,  the  hard  slog  on 
the  Id  gradient  of  Win  nets 
Pass,  venue  in  the  past  for  the 
national  hill  climb  champ¬ 
ionship.  “That's  an  ideal  test  for 
Paul  Curran,”  said  Hoban, 
acknowledging  bis  Olympic 
team  colleague's  superiority  in 
the  hills. 

The  race,  first  promoted  ia 
1943,  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the 
calendar  and  was  won  by  Curran 
last  year,  when  Hoban  retired. 
Victory,  or  a  place  in  the  top  12 
tomorrow,  wifi  assure  Conn  of 
his  fourth  successive  win  in  the 
season-long  Star  Trophy  com¬ 
petition.  He  already  has  a 
comfortable  lead  from  another 
Seoul  Olympic  rider,  Ben 
Lockwefl,  and  there  is  no  one  in 
the  record  field  of  100  riders 
tomorrow  to  challenge  him. 

Hoban.  however,  does  not 
plan  to  go  down  without  a  fight. 


Last  year’s  national  champ¬ 
ionship  was  over  a  similar 
course  and  Hoban  was  not 
prepared  for  the  severity  of  the 
climbs.  This  week  he  has 


to  indude  increased  riding  hoars 
and  also  as  many  long  climbs  as 
he  can  find  near  his  Oowthorne, 
Berkshire,  home. 

Paul  Curran,  returning  from  a 
training  run  yesterday,  said  that 
his  form  was  good  for  Sunday's 
race,  helped  by  some  40  mile 
sessions  behind  motor  cyde 
pace. 


Early  breakaways  in  previoas 
races  have  rarely  been  success- 
nil,  be  said. 


*  The  defending  British  all- 
rounder  champion,  lan 
Cammish,  has  his  second  12 
hours  trial  within  eight  days 
tomorrow,  folio  wing  his  retire* 
raent  last  weekend  from  the 
Poole  Wheelers  event  because  of 
sickness-  Cammish  is  confident 
that  he  can  achieve  a  qualifying 
mileage  in  the  Luton  Wheelers 
Inal  that  will  give  him  his  mgbrti 
BAR  success  in  nine  years. 


SHINTY 


Award  adds  spice  to 
start  of  the  season 


With  the  first  full  day  of  the 


By  a  Special  Correspondent 


Marine  Harvest 


-  ........  National 

League  taking  place  in  the  North 
and  the  South,  excellent 
matches  are  in  prospect  to 
ensure  that  the  season  starts  on  a 

high  point. 

In  addition,  the  new  award  for 
the  dub  of  the  month,  which 
carries  a  £100  prize,  has  made 
all  60  competing  sides  strive 
early  on  to  concentrate  on 
producing  a  free  (lowing  fluid 

pattern  of  shinty  to  attract  the 
anonymous  panel  who  will  de¬ 
cide  n*o  will  receive  the  kudos 
and  the  cheque  which  goes  with 
iL 


phy  —  the  sports  premier  a waro 
final  a  ' 


—  in  the 
June. 


at  Inverness  in 


The  favourites  for  the 
September  award  must  be  the 
reigning  champions  and  grand 
stem  winners.  Kingussie,  who 
opened  their  defence  last  week 
of  40  games  without  defeat  by 
beating,  Fort  William  com¬ 
prehensively. 

Today  they  travel  to 
Drumandrochit  to  meet 
GJenurquhart,  who  so  nearly 
deprived  them  of*  the 
Gfenmoraugie  ^ 
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The  high  jump  world  record  set  by  a  Cuban  on  the  eve  of  Games  will  cast  the  shadow  of  boycott  over  Seoul  I  RUGBYLEAGUE 


Sotomayor  reminds  world  of  his  absence 


Salamanca,  Spain  (AP)  — 
Javier  Sotomayor,  of  Cuba, 
may  not  be  going  to  the 
Olympics  because  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  boycott  of  the  Games, 
but  he  has  ensured  he  will  cast 
a  long  shadow  over  the  high 
jump  follower  in  the  Seoul 
stadium  by  taking  the  world 
record  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  eight  feet. 

“Really,  I  didn’t  expect  it  to 
happen  because  I  was  kind  of 
tired  from  travelling  so  much 
and  my  left  leg  was  bothering 
rne,”  Sotomayor,  aged  20,  said 
after  setting  the  new  record  of 
2.43  metres  (7ft  llfein)  here 
on  Thursday  night 

Sotomayor  added;  “I’ve- 
worked  very  hard  in  recent 
months,  but  l  didn’t  expect  at 
all  to  set  the  record  ”  Yet  if 
anyone  was  to  set  a  world 


record  this  season,  it  was  going 
to  be  Sotomayor. 

Despite  his  disappointing 
ninth  place  in  the  world 
championships  last  year, 
Sotomayor  is  undoubtedly  the 
world  No.  1  this  season.  The 
world  junior  champion,  his 
performance  on  Thursday  was 
the  nineteenth  time  this  year 
that  he  has  finished  a  com¬ 
petition  with  a  mark  over  2  JO 
metres.  He  now  holds  the 
world  age  bests  from  16  up  to 
20  years. 

Sotomayor  began  Thurs¬ 
day’s  competition  by  clearing 
2J0.  2.25  and  2.30  metres  all 
at  the  first  attempts,  but 
needed  three  jumps  to  clear 
2.36  metres.  Next,  he  sailed 
cleanly  over  2.40  metres  on 
his  first  attempt,  surpassing 
the  year’s  best  mark  of  2.38 


WORLD  RECORD  PROGRESSION 


his  “Hop”  at 
£29  Patrick  Matzctorf 
£30  Dwight  Stones 

£31  Stones 

£32  Stones 

£33  Vladimir  Yashchenko  (USSR) 
2-35  Jacek  Wszote  (Ron 
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£37  Zhu  Jianhua  (f 

£38  Jianhua 

£39  Jianhua 

2.40  Rudolf  Povamitsyn 

2.41  toor  Paktfn 

£42  PatnR  Sjdberg 

2.43  Javier  Sotomayor 
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metres,  a  level  only  he  and 
Serguei  Maltchenko,  the 
Soviet  jumper,  had  managed 

He  then  went  straight  for 
the.  record  of  2.43  metres, 
which  he  cleared  at  the  second 
attempt  “I  really  don’t  know 
what  my  limit  is,”  Sotomayor 
said. 

The  Cuban’s  jump  was  the 
first  world  record  achieved  at 
a  meeting  in  Spain.  His  height 
exceeded  the  previous  out¬ 
door  world  record  of  142 
metres  (7ft  11  Kin)  set  by 
Patrick  Sjoberg,  of  Sweden,  in 
Stockholm  last  year. 

The  6ft  4in  Cuban  said  he 
was  not  sad  about  not  being 
able  to  compete  in  Seoul  due 
to  his  country’s  boycott  in 
solidarity  with  its  Communist 
ally,  North  Korea.  “Of  course 
I  would  like  to  be  in  Seoul,  but 
right  now  I  am  very  pleased 
and  nothing  can  affect  the 
happiness  1  feel  after  having 
broken  the  world  record,” 
Sotomayor  said. 

Other  Cubans  who  win  be 
deprived  of  medal  opportu¬ 
nities  by  their  givemmeni’s 
boycott  include  Roberto 
Hernandez,  who.  at  18  years 
old.  is  an  outstanding  400 
metres  prospect,  having  al¬ 
ready  run  44.22sec  this  sea¬ 
son.  and  Ana  Quirot,  who 
could  have  won  two  medals  in 
Seoul,  Jo  the  women’s  400  and 
800  metres. 


Soaring  to  success:  Javier  Sotomayor,  of  Cuba,  confirms  his  ascendancy  in  the  high  jump  with  another  clearance 


Imperial  echoes,  Korean  style  SbB&5Er  Israf1  thn*te“s  t(?Pul1 


From  Gavin  Bell 
Seoul 

Displays  of  nationalism  assume 
myriad  forms,  often  reflecting 
characteristics  of  the  countries 
concerned.  For  example,  the 
New  Zealand'  Olympic  squad 
celebrated  its  arrival  in  the 
athletes*  village  with  a  colourful 
performance  of  Maori  dancing 
while  a  French  water  polo  player 
is  wandering  around  with  his 
hair  dyed  red,  white  and  bine. 

The  raising  of  the  British  flag 
in  the  village  yesterday  was  a 
rather  more  dignified  affair.  As 
a  Korean  infantry  band  in  smart 
red  tunics  played  the  anthem  of 
the  Seoul  Olympics,  about  60 
members  of  the  delegation 
assembled  in  warm  sunshine 
before  Mr  Kim  Yoimg  Shift,  the 
village  mayor. 

Mr  Kim’s  presence  was  sin¬ 


gularly  appropriate,  since  be  is  a 
committed  anglopbile  who  has 
served  twice  as  Sooth  Korea’s 
ambassador  in  London,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Korcan- 
British  society. 

Caroline  Cooper,  a  1986 
Commonwealth  Games  gold 
medal  winner  in  rifle  shooting, 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  the 
Union  flag  to  a  Korean  reception 
committee.  As  the  band  struck 
up  “God  Save  the  Queen”,  the 
ranks  of  bine  blazers  stood 
gravely  to  attention,  drawing 
approving  remarks  from  a  mot¬ 
ley  gathering  of  Korean  officials, 
interpreters,  cooks  and  bottle- 
washers. 

Perhaps  onr  athletes  may 
have  been  reflecting  on  the  fact 
that  their  ancestors  played  a 
part  in  founding  the  modem 
Olympic  movement.  It  may  not 
be  widely  known  that  Baron 


Pierre  deCoobertin,  who  revived 
the  Gaines  in  1896,  was  inspired 
by  the  English  concept  of  fair 
play,  and  the  “healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body”  philosophy  of 
English  pedagogues,  such  as 
Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby 
ScbooL 

The  aristocratic  Frenchman 
attended  Dr  W.  P.  Brooke's 
“Modi  WenJock  Games”  in 
Shropshire  in  1850  (a  successor 
to  Mr  Robert  Dover’s  “Cotswold 
Olym picks”  at  Chipping  Ounp- 
den  in  the  early  17th  century) 
and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Dr 
Arnold’s  grave.  These  and  other 
visits  to  England  are  credited 
with  helping  to  form  his  Olym¬ 
pic  vision. 

One  assumes  de  Coubertin 
would  have  approved  of  the 
demeanour-  of  the  British 
competitors  in  Seoul.  Mrs  Coo¬ 
per,  whose  husband  Malcolm  is 


also  in  the  shooting  team,  paid 
tribute  to  worthy  opposition  and 
said  modestly  she  hoped  to 
reach  the  finals. 

Ebe  Ghansah  added  a  cheery 
note  of  optimism.  Ghansah  faces 
the  awesome  task  of  combating 
Korean  experts  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  sport  of  Taekwondo,  a 
particularly  lethal  Korean  mar¬ 
tial  art.  “No  problems,”  he  said. 
“We  aim  to  beat  them  at  their 
own  sport  in  their  own  country. 

The  one  shadow  over  the 
qnintessentially  British  proceed¬ 
ing  yesterday  was  provided  by 
the  lithe  figure  of  Saul  Aouita, 
the  Moroccan  ranner  who  is  the 
favourite  to  win  the  men’s  800 
and  1,500  metres. 

Glancing  briefly  at  the  Union 
flag,  he  politely  declined  an 
interview  with  The  Tunes  and 
strolled  off  for  Inch,  the  light  of 
battle  quite  dearly  in  his  eyes. 


is  bitten  by 
thirsty  horse 

Seoul  (Reuter)  —  A  nervous 
horse  at  the  Seoul  Olympics 
almost  bit  off  the  right  ear  of  a 
rider  who  tried  to  give  it  a  drink. 
Vicky  Roycroft,  the  Australian 
show  jumper,  needed  20  stitches 
after  trying  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  New  Zealand's  Mosman,  an 
Australian  team  official  said 
yesterday. 

The  Australian  team  doctor* 
said:  “We  are  now  treating  her 
with  antibiotics  against  infec¬ 
tion,  but  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  fully  recovered  in 
time  for  her  event” 

•  Synchronized  swimming  may 
not  have  much  spectator  appeal 
in  Britain,  but  for  the  Olympics 
it  is  proving  one  of  the  top 
attractions,  and  with  a  week  to 
go  to  the  start  of  the  Games  97 
per  cent  of  tickets  for  the  five 
days  have  been  sold. 


out  over  boxing  ban 


Seoul  (AFP)  —  Israel’s  19-strong 
delegation  has  threatened  to  pul) 
out  of  the  Seoul  Olympics  if 
three  boxers  accused  of  visiting 
South  Africa  are  banned  from 
the  Games. 

The  Israeli  Boxing  Federation 
have  been  told  to  come  up  with 
an  explanation  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  at  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Amateur  Boxing 
Federation  (AlBA)  two  days 
before  the  Games  open. 

The  AIB  A  automatically  bans 
boxers  who  have  visited  South 
Africa  from  all  international 
competition.  At  the  meeting 
here  on  September  15  Israeli 
Olympic  officials  say  they  will 
defend  their  boxers. 

They  will  tell  the  meeting  that 
it  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity, 
said  Uri  Afek,  the  chef  de 
mission  of  the  Israeli  delegation. 

Four  relatively  unknown  Is¬ 


raeli  boxers  —  not  world  class  — 
visited  South  Africa  two  months 
ago.  he  said.  “They  were  not 
representing  the  country,  they 
travelled  as  individuals,  and 
they  have  npthingto  do  with  the 
three  boxers  we  have  entered  for 
the  Olympics.* 

He  said  the  three  had  received 
life  bans  from  the  Israeli  federa¬ 
tion  which  agrees  with  the 
international  federation’s  views 
of  competition  in  the  Republic. 

A  senior  Seoul  Olympic 
organizing  committee  official 
confirmed  that  the  Israelis 
would  be  asked  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  but  said  ft  was  unlikely  the 
boxers  would  free  sanctions. 

“We  know  that  the  boxers 
who  went  to  South  Africa  were 
banned  for  life  and  are  not 
here,”  he  said.  “It  is  unlikely 
that  the  international  federation 
will  take  any  further  action.” 


RUGBY  UNION:  EXCITING  TIES  SPICE  START  OF  COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP 


Meetings 
to  plan 
the  future 

By  David  Hands 

There  will  be  as  much  talking  off 
the  field  as  playing  on  it  in 
England  and  Wales  today.  Both 
countries  stage  administrative 
conferences  at  seals  of  learning, 
which  perhaps  reflects  the  mood 
of  rugby  followers  in  the  home 
countries. 

England  place  the  emphasis 
on  the  administration  of  their 
re-shaped  competitive  structure, 
Wales  upon  the  playing  of  the 

fame.  At  Leicester  University, 
ohn  Simpson,  the  Rugby  Foot¬ 
ball  Union  (RFU)  president, 
will  ask  more  than  100  dub  and 
county  officials  to  debate  the 
pans  played  by  the  various  RFU 
competitions  in  ensuring  that 
England  compete  on  equal 
terms  at  all  levels  of  the  game. 

One  of  the  most  important 
topics  for  discussion  will  be  the 
structure  of  the  season  for  youth 
and  under-21  players,  “having 
regard  to  possible  pressures  on 
promising  young  players”. 

Simpson  said  this  week:  “I 
don’t  think  the  conference  will 
produce  an  answer  initially  to 
the  differences  that  exist  about 
the  competitive  structure.  But  1 
want  people  from  all  over  the 
country  to  get  together,  discuss 
each  other’s  views  and,  in  the 
end,  go  forward  together  ”  The 
RFU  competitions  sub-com¬ 
mittee  will  analyse  the  results  of 
the  conference  on  September  29. 

At  Swansea  University,  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union  (WRU) 
draws  together  an  elite  group  of 
players  and  coaches  to  outline 
the  programme  and  standards 
required  for  the  next  World  Cup 
in  three  years’  time.  “We  are 
trying  to  identify  the  100  or  so 
best  players  in  Wales  who,  we 
think,  are  likely  to  contribute  in 
1991,”  John  Dawes,  the  WRU 
coaching  administrator,  said. 

Coaches  from  all  the  merit- 
table  clubs,  as  well  as  those  from 
counties,  schools  and  youth 
teams,  will  take  part  in  a  forum 
involving  Clive  Rowlands,  the 
former  Wales  captain  and  coach 
who  will  manage  next  year’s 
British  Lions,  Rod  Morgan, 
chairman  of  selectors  last  sea¬ 
son.  and  Lance  Roderick,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Welsh  Youth  tour  to 
New  Zealand  last  year. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  all 
three  men  have  been  so  recently 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  J  J 
Williams,  the  former  Wales 
wing  who  is  helping  prepare  the 
Welsh  squad,  Lynn  Davies,  the 
former  Olympic  athlete,  and 
John  Davies,  the  WRU  honor¬ 
ary  physician,  will  also  talk 
about  the  speed,  strength  and 
fitness  required  in  modem  inter¬ 
national  competition. 

“We  hope  that,  after  Sunday, 
more  people  will  realize  the 
problems  in  Welsh  rugby  and 
what  is  needed  to  put  matters 
right,”  Dawes  said.  At  the  very 
least  it  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  country’s  hading  players, 
who  have  a  fitness  weekend  at 
the  same  venue,  to  voice  their 
opinions  —  if  only  informally  — 
to  some  influential  figures. 

•  David  Johnson,  the  former 
England  B  stand-off  half,  who 
joined  Gosforth  in  the  1970-71 
season,  has  joined  Northern, 
their  near  neighbours.  Johnson, 
aged  32.  toured  North  America 
with  England  in  1982. 

•  Salisbury,  who  play  Southend 
today,  will  have  the  match  ball 
dropped  in  by  the  RAF  Falcons 
parachute  display  team. 


International  flavour  for 
Welford  Road  encounter 

a 

By  David  Hands,  Rugby  Correspondent 


The  finger  of  fate  alighted  on  a 
couple  of  crackers  for  the  first 
and  the  last  days  of  the  new 
Courage  Clubs  Championship 
season:  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  better  today's  first- 
division  programme  for  interest 
and  potential  entertainment 
while  the  final  league  Saturday, 
faraway  on  April  22,  has  among 
its  trials  Leicester  v  Bath. 

Much  may  happen  in  the 
intervening  months  but  today  at 
Welford  Road.  Leicester,  the 
league  champions,  play  Wasps, 
last  season's  runners-up.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the 
implications  ofleague  rugby,  the 
merits  or  otherwise  of  England's 
various  competitions,  the  iniq¬ 
uities  of  administrators,  tire 
grouses  of  players,  but  for  an 
afternoon  we  can  put  sucb 
reflections  aside  and  merely 
enjoy  the  sight  of  two  of 
England’s  most  competitive 
clubs  at  each  other's  throats. 

Certainly  those  two  invalu¬ 
able  Leicester  players.  Cusworth 
and  Hare,  have  put  such  cares 
aside;  they  have  suffered  more 
than  most  from  the  vagaries'  of 
selection  —  indeed  Cusworth 
was  interested  to  discover  last 
week  that  the  Midlands,  having 
chosen  a  team  to  play  the 


American  Eagles  next  Tuesday, 
subsequently  decided  to  check 
bis  availability  for  the  divisional 
match  against  Australia  for 
which  the  Eagles  game  is  im¬ 
portant  preparation. 

Those  two,  more  than  any 
others,  conspired  to  steal  victory 
from  under  the  noses  of  Wasps 
last  season  in  a  taut  encounter. 
Given  better  weather  today  it 
will  be  disappointing  if  four’ 
international  wings  cannot  be 
brought  effectively  into  play. 
Between  them  the  two  clubs 
field  1 1  international  backs 
though  Leicester's  president, 
Kevin  Andrews,  will  be  watch¬ 
ing  closely  this  season  the 
progress  of  a  forward,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Thomley. 

Bath  travel  to  the  Stoop 
Memorial  Ground  with  the 
tempting  eariy-season  coup 
awaiting  them  of  victories  over 
the  champions  of  France,  Wales 
and  the  English  cup  holders. 
They  beat  Toulon  in  a  tour¬ 
nament  in  the  Netherlands  last 
month;  Pontypool  fell  last  week¬ 
end  and  now  Harlequins  await 
them. 

Bath's  coaching  panel  meet 
the  club  fixture  secretary  on 
Monday  to  discuss  a  broader 


TODAY'S  TEAM  NEWS 


First  division 
Bristol  v  OrreU 

Bristol  remain  happy  with  the 
side  which  beat  Cardiff  last  week. 
OrreU  pair  Glynn  with  Kimmins 
at  lock  and  have  Hitehen,  their 
regular  hooker,  back. 

Gloucester  v  Moseley 
Gloucester  make  no  change 
from  the  side  which  beat  Swansea 
but  Moseley  have  Urmett  (prop) 
back  after  injury  and  restore 
Goodwin  to  the  wing. 

Harlequins  v  Bath 

Bath  retain  the  side  which  beat 
Pontypool  50-9;  Harlequins  restore 
Salmon  and  Carling  to  the 
centre  and  have  Butcher  (prop), 
Edwards  (lock)  and  Bell 
(flanker)  back. 

Leicester  ▼  Wasps 
Leicester  prefer  Youngs  to 
Kenney  et  scrum  haff ,  recall 
Tressler  (hooker)  and  give  a 
debut  to  Reid  (lock).  Dodge  and 
Richards  also  return  against  a 
Wasps  side  where  Oti  and  Clough 
make  their  league  debuts. 

R  Park  v  Nottingham 
Park  give  a  debut  at  lock  to 
Dear  and  bring  in  Hyde  (Hanker) 
and  Nelson-WlBiams  (wing) 
against  his  old  club.  Hackney  (wing) 
and  Parsonage  (No.  8)  make 
theft  first  appearances  for 
Nottingham,  who  play  Freer 
(prop) lor  tire  injured  Johnson. 

WToo  y  L’pool-St  Helens 

Waterloo  retain  last  season's 
bade  row,  with  Connor  playing  his 
522nd  game  at  No.  8  and  Reed 
at  lock.  Their  neighbours  give  a 
debut  to  Hughes(No.  8)  and 
have  Buckton  alongside  him,  with 
Simms  (centre)  and  Askew  (full 
back)  returning. 

Second  division 
Gosforth  v  Bedford 
Gosf orth's  pack  has  Edwards 
and  Harte  in  the  back  row. 

C 

come 


back)  is  injured.  Bedford  play 
CoDeran  at  hooker  butOrwin  is 
doubtful  with  iNrress- 
Headingley  v  Saracens 

Headfngley  have  Irving  and 
Shortbnd  back  from  county  duty  at 


lock  and  play  Barrett  at  hooker 
for  me  unavailable  Sellar.  Saracens 
introduce  Kennedy  (wing)  and 
field  divisional  prospects  In 
Buckton  (centre)  and  Ryan 
(No.  8). 

London  Irish  v  Coventry 

The  Irish  bring  in  Kearns  (wing) 
and  pair  two  internationals,  McCall 
and  Francis,  at  lock.  Coventry, 
happy  with  the  team  which  beat 
Newport,  give  a  league  debut  to 
Hall  (lock). 

L  Scottish  v  Northampton 
Hastings  returns  at  full  back  for 
Scottish,  whose  reshaped  pack 
brings  reague  debuts  for 
Denham.  Howe  and  Bumeli  in  the 
front  row  and  Buchanan-Smith 

(flanker).  Northampton  are  without 

Pearce  (prop)  and  Bkington 
(scrum  half),  both  Injured. 

L  Welsh  v  Blackheath 
Butt  and  Harries  (flankers) 
make  their  first  league 
appearances  for  Welsh,  who 
pair  Uewellyn  and  Lewis  at  lock  at 
the  Central  Polytechnic  ground 
in  Chiswick.  Searby  comes  into  the 
Blackheath  front  row.  Swain 
plays  flanker  and  Parker  keeps  his 
wing  place. 

Sale  v  Richmond 
Doggart  (scrum  half)  makes  his 
league  bow  for  Safe;  Kenrick 
moves  to  flanker  to 
accomodate  Macfarfane,  another 
newcomer,  at  No.  0.  The 
brothers  Catt  from  Maidstone 
appear  in  Richmond's  pack 
while  Risman  (centre)  and  Uvesey 
(stand-off)  are  among  the 
backs. 

Other  matches 
Neath  v  Cardiff 

John  Davies  makes  his  Neath 
debut  and  Brian  Williams  returns 
after  a  year  away,  both  at  prop; 
Carrington  (whig)  plays  agamst  his 
former  efub.  Cardiff  play  Young 
(prop)  and  switch  Ring  to  stand-off. 

Swansea  v  Lansdowne 

Bowen,  last  season's  Welsh 
captain,  has  recovered  tram  a  wrist 
injury  and  makes  his  first 
appearance  for  Swansea  since 
transferring  from  South  Wales 
Po6ce-  Lansdowne  are  missing  five 
Internationals  because  of 
representative  cate. 


base  for  their  fixture  list  in  the 
nineties:  they  seek  more  games 
against  French  opposition  and 
some  regular  contact  with  the 
southern  hemisphere,  so  that 
they  can  develop  not  only  in 
European  but  in  world  terms. 

'  To  British  ears  it  may  sound  a 
trifle  grandiose  but  it  merely 
echoes  the  words  of  Chalkie 
White,  the  Rugby  Football 
Union’s  lecnhical  administrator 
for  the  south-west:  “I  want  one 
of  our  divisional  teams  to  tour 
the  southern  hemisphere  every 
year.  If  we  don’t  give  our 
divisions  a  higher  profile,  we 
will  struggle.” 

Bath  do  not  intend  to  struggle. 
“We’ve  changed  the  emphasis  of 
our  training,  done  more  re¬ 
search  into  physical  condition¬ 
ing,  and  we’re  still  evaluating 
our  skills  acquisition,”  Tom 
Hudson,  their  conditioning 
specialist,  said  yesterday.  “Our 
backs  were  tremendous  against 
Pontypool  and  I’ve  never  seen  a 
first-class  game  in  which  our 
forwards  were  faster  than  the 
opposing  backs.”  Harlequins, 
with  1 1  of  last  season's  cup¬ 
winning  side,  will  do  their  best 
to  contribute  to  Bath’s  critical 
experience. 

Cardiff  have  a 
plan  to  ease 
the  congestion 

By  Peter  Bills 

Cardiff  have  arrived  at  an 
extraordinary  solution  to  the 
problem  of  accommodating 
three  leading  stand-off  halves  in 
their  ranks  this  season.  The 
presence  of  Malcolm  Dace;,  the 
Welsh  international,  Geraint 
John,  last  season's  leading 
point-scorer,  and  Mark  Ring, 
recently  returned  from  Ponty¬ 
pool,  adds  op  to  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches.  However,  Roger 
Beard,  the  Cardiff  coach,  as¬ 
serts:  “I  am  confident  we  can 
keep  them  all  happy”. 

Beard  plans  to  alternate  Ring 
and  Dacey  for  the  stand-off  rote 
and  leave  John  at  centre  along¬ 
side  Roger  Bidgood.  After 
Christmas  David  Evans  returns 
from  Oxford  University  to  in¬ 
crease  the  congestion. 

Dacey  is  left  out  for  today’s 
match  at  Neath.  “Dacey  played 
in  our  first  two  matches  and  had 
excellent  games.  But  Ring  comes 
in  for  foe  next  two  and  the  plan 
is  to  switch  between  them,” 
Beard  said. 

Beard  agrees  with  Ring  that 
his  best  position  is  stand-off. 
“He  played  there  for  Pontypool 
last  season  and  had  an  excellent 
year.  Bat  we  rate  Malcolm 
highly. 

“We  have  a  bit  of  an  equation 
to  solve  bat  we  will  find  har¬ 
mony.  We  play  a  lot  of  matches 
this  season  with  many  early 
mid-week  games.  So  we  need 
several  players  available.” 

Ring  intimated  to  Cardiff  be 
wanted  to  concentrate  on  the 
stand-off  position  when  he  dis¬ 
cussed  his  retain  from  Ponty¬ 
pool.  He  said:  “I  know  the 
Welsh  international  fiy-half 
position  looks  the  property  of 
Jonathan  Davies  and  I  suppose 
that  could  keep  me  oat  although 
I  played  centre  for  Wales  last 
season.  It  might  mean  1  cannot 
get  the  exposnre  to  push  my  case 
for  a  Lions  place.  But  despite 
that  I  stiUwaM  to  play  fly-half.” 


TENNIS 

Oubs  rise 
to  a  new 
challenge 

By  David  Powell 

A  competition  designed  to 
encourage  greater  competitive 
instincts  among  dub  players 
reaches  its  climax  this  weekend 
with  the  staging  of  the  final 
rounds  of  the  Silk  Cut  Challenge 
at  Queen’s  Club. 

Players  with  more  than  two 
appearances  at  Wimbledon,  or 
at  international  or  county  level 
in  the  10  years  up  to  the 
tournament  are  ineligible,  which 
explains  why  the'  likes  of 
Caveisham,  from  Reading,  and 
Finchley  Manor  (north  London) 
have  reached  the  quarter-finals 
while  the  more  celebrated 
Queen's  Club.  Cumberland  and 
West  Hams  have  not 
The  event  is  in  its  sixth  year 
and  growing.  The  entry  of  822 
clubs  was  an  increase  of  75  ou 
1987  and  John  Feaver,  the 
tournament  director,  said: 
“Even  within  foe  dubs,  it  is 
always  the  top  six  or  so  who  get 
the  nice  matches.  We  are  trying 
to  reach  the  ordinary  player  who 
helps  with  the  dub’s  activities 
and  is  the  backbone  of  the  dub.” 

The  other  six  quarter-finalists 
are  Perth.  Chapel  Allerton,  Car¬ 
diff,  Bank  Top,  Telford  and 
Vanderbilt.  The  quarter-finals 
and  semi-finals  will  be  played 
today  and  the  final  tomorrow, 
with  a  format  of  one  men’s 
doubles  match,  one  women’s 
doubles  and,  if  required,  a 
mixed  doubles  to  decide  the 
contest 

Alan  Mills  will  perform  his 
Wimbledon  role  as  referee  of  the 
event  the  competitors  will  en¬ 
joy  the  facilities  of  one  of 
Britain’s  finest  dubs,  and  they 
will  enjoy  the  luxury  of  line 
judges.  “We  warn  them  to  take 
their  enthusiasm  back  to  their 
dubs.”  Feaver  added.  “Don’t 
get  the  idea  that  these  are 
terrible  players  . . .  they  are  just 
below  county  standard.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  be  striving  to  get 
to  bed  early  the  night  before.” 

Feaver  secs  the  tournament  as 
part  of  the  fight  to  make  Britain 
competitive  at  world  leveL  Al¬ 
though  limited  (o  over  18s,  the 
Silk  Cut  Challenge  will,  Feaver 
believes,  contribute  towards  a 

determination  to  be  successful. 


SNOOKER 


James  is  a  young 
man  in  a  hurry 


By  Steve  Acteson 


Steve  James  lives  his  life  in  the 
fast  lane.  He  rides  a  l.OOOcc 
motorcycle  just  for  kicks  —  “I 
tike  a  quick  thrash  down  the 
motorway  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon”. 

The  explosive  style  on  the 
table  of  the  27-year-old  player 
from  Cannock  also  makes  him  a 
hair-raising  character  for  his 
opponents  and  his  high-speed 
style  is  rapidly  propelling  him 
towards  a  high  place  in  snook- 1 
er’s  top  16,  in  only  his  third 
season  as  a  professional. 

Last  April.  James,  currently 
ranked  No.  32,  reached  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  world 
championships,  haring  sur¬ 
vived,  two  weeks  earlier,  a  late 
night  accident  which  took  him 
and  his  BMW  over  a  hedge  and 
into  a  farmer’s  yard.  Undeterred 


first  time.  He  had  cut  a 
fill  swathe  through  the  Fi 
Unit  Trusts  International 
Stoke,  with  the  world  No.  4, 
Stephen  Hendry,  just  one  of  his 
baffled  victims. 

Despite  James’s  laid-back  ap¬ 
proach  to  life  the  former  post¬ 
man  has  a  point  to  prove.  Some 
of  the  elder  statesmen  of  the 
game  occupy  the  television 
commentary  seats  and  can  be 
bewilderingly  patronising  about 
the  new  breed  of  “potters” 
spawned  by  the  made-for-TV 
nine- frame  matches  that  make 
up  the  early  rounds  of  every 
ranking  tournament  except  foe 
world  and  United  Kingdom 
championships. 

James  said:  “I  barely  got  a 
mention  on  TV  foe  night  before 


he  used  some  of  his  winnings  to  « I  played  Stephen  and  certain 
exchange  his  750cc  machine  for  commentators  always  seem  to 
his  present  monster.  criticize  my  style  of  play.  That 

Yesterday  he  realized  a  long-  only  makes  me  all  the  more 
held  ambition  by  playing  the  determined  to  succeed.” 
world  champion.  Sieve  Davis, 
after  reaching  the  semi-finals  of 
a  ranking  tournament  for  the 
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BOWLS 


Plenty  of  contenders 
for  Bryant’s  title 


By  David  Rhys  Jones 

Two  major  bowls  events  take 
place  in  the  West  Country  this 
weekend,  when  the  well  estab¬ 
lished  Toshiba  singles  ,  tour¬ 
nament  reaches  its  final  stages 
in  Devon  and  the  EBA  under-25 
singles  finals,  sponsored  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Bristol  and 
West  Building  Society,  are 
played  in  Bristol. 

David  Bryant,  the  world 
champion,  will  appear  at 
Tiverton  defending  his  Toshiba 
title.  He  is  one  of  16  inter¬ 
national  players  invited  to  join 
1 6  of  foe  summer  season’s  most 
successful  competitors  in  one  of 
foe  most  popular  end-of-the- 
season  events. 

Tony  Allcock,  Wynne  .Rich¬ 


ards,  David  Culler,  Pip  .Bran- 
field,  Peter  Line  and  'Gary 
Harrington  are  Bryant’s  main 
rivals.  Bryant  plays  Ian 
Spreadborough,  a  Devonian, 
this  morning  and  Ailcock  plays 
George  Williams,  of  Bridgwater. 

Cutler  is  the  only  invited  seed 
to  encounter  a  fellow  inter¬ 
national,  Malcolm  Bishop  of 
Brynhyfryd,  Llanelli.  Mervin 
King  from  Hunstanton  in  Nor¬ 
folk  is  seeking  to  add  the 
outdoor  junior  title  to  the 

indoor  one  he  captured  last 
winter,  when  he  plays  in  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  under-25 
championship  at  Bristol 

tomorrow. 


Hadley’s 
debut  may 
be  less 
than  sweet 

By  Keith  Macklin 

While  foe  first  appearance  of 
Adrian  Hadley,  (he  Welsh  rugby 
union  international  winger, 
should  bring  a  big  crowd  to 

Salford  tomorrow,  the  first  di¬ 
vision  fixture  against  Warring* 
ton  may  well  give  a  sweet  and 
sour  taste  to  foe  home  side. 

Warrington  mil  produce  two 
notable  debutants  in  Steve 
Roach  and  Les  Davidson,  the 
Australian  international  prop 
forwards,  and  may  well  spoil  the 
big  day  for  Salford  and  Hadley 
by  taking  foe  points. 

The  two  outstanding  matches 
ofthedayareat  Knowsley  Road 
and  Hcadingley.  Two  unbeaten 
dubs,  St  Helens  and  Castieford, 
meet  in  a  game  between  two 
sides  renowned  for  playing  open 
rugby.  Castleibrd,  who  have  a 
dynamic  new  Australian  coach 
in  Darryl  Van  de  Velde,  are 
quite  capable  of  toppling  the 
Saints  following  their  remark¬ 
able  30-0  demolition  of  Halifax 
last  weekend.  However,  St  Hel¬ 
ens  have  foe  cunning  Alex 
Murphy  at  the  helm,  and  Shane 
Cooper,  foe  New  Zealand  half¬ 
back.  is  showing  excellent  form 
in  a  free-scoring  back  division. 

At  Headingley,  Leeds  will  be 
without  Andrew  Ettingshausen, 
their  Australian  international 
winger,  while  Widnes  admit  ihat 
Kurt  Sorenson,  their  captain,  is 
struggling  to  be  fil  following  a 
ial  injury.  Home  advantage 
will  help  Leeds  as  they  attempt 
to  retain  their  unbeaten  record, 
but  they  will  need  to  avoid  the 
defensive  gaps  which  conceded 
tries  at  Oldham  last  week. 

Wakefield  Trinity,  the  sur¬ 
prise  team  of  foe  first  division 
following  their  victories  over 
Warrington  and  Wigan,  will 
expect  to  continue  foeir  un¬ 
expectedly  good  start  to  their 
promotion  season  by  winning  at 
Hull,  where  the  home  side  are 
once  again  struggling. 

Widnes  last  week  thrashed 
Hull  38-6,  and  the  home  side 
will  need  to  make  a  considerable 
improvement  to  hold  off  the 
challenge  of  foe  revitalised  Trin¬ 
ity,  who  are  already  getting  the 
best  out  of  Mark  Graham  and 
Steve  Ella,  their  overseas 
signings. 

Wigan  should  make  it  an 
unhappy  weekend  for  Humber¬ 
side  by  beating  Hull  Kingston 
Rovers  at  Central  Park.  Rovers 
are  still  without  foe  injured 
David  Bishop,  and  are  not  yet 
able  to  field  their  full  com¬ 
plement  of  overseas  signings, 
and  after  defeats  by  Salford  and 
Featherstone  Rovers  they  can¬ 
not  be  confident  of  holding  a 
Wigan  squad  who  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  the  defeat  at  Wakefield. 

Following  the  £140,000  sign¬ 
ing  of  Andy  Plait,  the  inter¬ 
national  forward  from  St 
Helens,  Wigan  are  poised  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  another 
new  player  on  Monday.  Al¬ 
though  no  official  statement  will 
be  made  until  then,  it  is 
rumoured  that  he  is  Hamza 
Ana,  the  son  of  a  Nigerian 
diplomat,  who  has  been  putting 
up  try-scoring  feats  for  Hnll 
University  at  both  League  and 
Union. 

TRIATHLON 

British  pair  in 
contention  for 
endurance  title 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 

Italy,  the  top  European  nation, 
competes  in  the  European  short- 
course  championship  in  Venice 
this  weekend.  The  competitors 
will  not  be  taking  advantage  of 
the  traditional  Venice  transport, 
foe  gondola,  but  have  to  depend 
upon  their  own  strength  to 
complete  foe  IVj-fcm  swim,  40- 
km  cycle  race,  and  10-km  run. 

The  men’s  favourite  is  Rob 
BareL  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
has  not  been  beaten  in  Europe 
over  this  distance  for  the  past 
three  years.  However,  Britain’s 
Glenn  Cook  and  Robin  Brew 
have  a  good  chance  of  taking  his 
crown. 

Cook,  who  recently  finished 
fourth,  35  seconds  behind  the 
winner  in  foe  unofficial  world 
championship  in  Canada,  is 
ideally  suited  to  foe  short 
course.  Brew,  Britain's  swim¬ 
ming  captain  at  foe  1984  Olym¬ 
pic  Games,  has  also  shown 
during  the  season  that  this,  the 
Olympic  distance;  is  his  best 
event. 

Sarah  Coope,  Britain's  triple 
European  champion  of  1987, 
who  retained  her  long-course 
title  earlier  this  year,  is  the 
women's  favourite. 

The  team  competition  should 
be  between  The  Netherlands, 
foe  holders,  West  Germany  and 
Britain,  who  won  the  team 
bronze  medal  last  year.  Coope, 
Springman,  Bow  and  Trueman, 
foe  British  women’s  team,  are 
clear  favourites  to  retain  foe  title 
which  they  won  in  Marseilles. 


POWERBOATING 


Curtis  is  poised  for  a 
successful  defence 


Steve  Curtis,  Britain’s  sole  off¬ 
shore  world  champion,  begins 
foe  defence  of  his  Gass  One  title 
off  Guernsey  this  weekend.  His 
38ft  catamaran.  Reporter,  was 
responding  well  in  foe  later 
stages  of  foe  recently-completed 
European  championships  and 
he  is  hoping  it  will  only  take 
some  fine  tuning  to  enable  him 
to  repeat  the  triumph  he 
achieved  last  year  off  Key  West, 
Florida. 

The  165-mile  course  around 
Guernsey  and  adjacent  islands 
will  take  championship  Gass 
One  and  Class  Two  fleets 
through  a  variety  of  sheltered 
and  offshore  waters  which  will 
iu  turn  favour  catamarans  and . 
then  monohulls,  so  neither  type 
of  craft  gains  a  dominant 
advantage. 

The  Americans  will  provide  a 
fonnidabte  challenge  following 


By  Bryan  Stiles 

last  year's  defeat  in  their  waters 
and  Fabio  Buzzi,  of  Italy,  will  be 
intent  on  adding  the  world  title 
to  foe  European  crown  he 
acquired  last  month. 

Peter  Hidalgo,  of  foe  United 
States,  has  arrived  to  defend  his 
Gass  Two  world  title,  and  there 
will  be  seven  other  national 
classes  to  be  raced  over  the  next 
week,  in  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
hilarating  events  staged  in  home 
waters. 

The  s mailer-engined  classes 
will  be  contested  over  shorter 
courses  and  will  take  in  the 
narrow  Guiflot  Passage  between 
rocks  off  Guernsey,  a  route 
barred  to  foe  bigger  craft 
because  of  the  risk  ofa  collision. 

The  first  confrontation  in  foe 
three-race  world  championships 
will  be  on  Monday,  with  foe 
second  leg  on  Wednesday  and 
foe  final  on  Saturday. 


FISHING 


Classic  literary  treat 
is  a  definitive  work 


By  Conrad  Voss  Bark 


The  finest  safanos  book  I  hare 
seen  in  years.  The  Art  of  the 
Atlantic  Salmon*  is  being 
distributed  over  here  by  Collins 
Harvfll  of  8  Grafton  Street,  Wl, 
for  the  American  publishes  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
superbly  produced,  a  collector's 
classic,  written  by  Joseph 
D.  Bates  jmL,  foe  author  of 
some  15  other  fishing  books  in 
United  States. 

He  has  spent  a  lifetime  in 
researching  and  collecting  sal¬ 
mon  flies  and  probably  has  the 
world’s  finest  collection  of 
in  his  home  in  Longmeadow, 
near  Boston. 

Some  of  his  research  into  the 
history  and  development  of 
salmon  flies  is  quite  new  and  to 
■ny  knowledge  has  never  been 
published  before.  He  explains 
how  primitive  xahnnn  fljpc 
eretfid  froni  historic  (root  pat¬ 


terns  and  designs  for  pike  from 
the  15th  century  onwards. 

The  early  patterns  were  rather 

drab  coloured  creatures  and  be 
shows  how  they  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  attractive  colours,  be¬ 
came  brilliantiy  complex  ami 
gaudy  from  foe  early  1800s 
onwards  to  foe  golden  days  of 
classic  brilliance  which  he  dates 
from  about  1884  to  1915. 

All  this  of  course  deals  with 
Scotland,  Ireland,  England  «»*** 
Wales  and  takes  up  more  than 
fr»o-fofrds  of  the  book.  Finally 
he  takes  ns  to  foe  States  and 
Canada  and  shows  ns  foe  dev¬ 
elopment  of  feather  ami  hair¬ 
wing  patterns. 

_  The  adorn-  plates,  of  some- 
thing  Iflre  300  dressings,  am 
g?Pgb..  Bates  has  produced  a 
mos  wfuch  win  undoabfeglv  he 
the  definitive  work  oa  thesab. 
ject,«Ktor 
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OLYMPICS  GUIDE 


Continuing  a  sport-by-sport  preview  of  the 
Gapies  which  start  a  week  today 


Adams  returns 
with  single 
aim  in  mind 


By  Nicolas  Soames 


Judo  has  fig¬ 
ured  in  five 
Olympics  to 
date  and  de¬ 
spite  the  con- 
—  _  -  -  stantly  im¬ 

proving  world  standard. 


Japan,  the  sport's  founding 
country,  remains  in  control  on 
the  competition  mat 

No  one  really  doubts  that 
Hitoshi  Saito  will  collect  his 
second  consecutive  Olympic 
heavyweight  title:  the  Mus¬ 
covites  rooting  for  the  world 
champion,  Grigory  Veritchev, 
and  the  boys  from  the  Black 
Country  urging  on  the  Euro- 

- champion,  Elvis  Gordon, 

_ v  that  paper  iheory  is  very 

different  to  hard  combat  feet 

And  Saito,  aged  27,  who 
suffered  a  shock  defeat  in  the 
1985  world  championships  in 
Seoul  by  the  Korean,  Cbo.  has 
something  to  prove  to  himself 
the  Koreans,  and  the  world. 

Move  down  the  six  other 
weight  categories,  and  in  most 
the  Japanese  are  the  fighters  to 
beat  Who  can  stop  Hitoshi 
Sugai,  1985  and  1987  world 
light-heavyweight  champion, 
who  has  the  finest  uchimaia 
(inner  thigh  throw)  in  the 
world  today?  When  be  gets 
two  hands  on  his  opponents, 
he  throws,  as  Dennis  Stewart, 
of  Britain,  knows  to  his  cost. 

Though  America's  light¬ 
weight  world  champion, 
Michael  Swain,  has  been  look¬ 
ing  impressive  during  his  re¬ 
cent  training  sojourn  at  the 
Kendal  Judo  Oub,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  be  will  be  able  to 
beat,  for  a  second  lime, 
Toshihiko  Koga.  with  his 
shoulder  throw/footsweep 
combination. 

Three  gold  medals  for  Japan 
so  far,  and  the  team  has  still 
the  light-middleweight  world 
champion  Hirotaka  Okada, 
the  featherweight  world  cham¬ 
pion,  Yosuke  Yamamoto,  and 
the  bantamweight  Olympic 
champion,  Shinji  Hosokawa, 
to  call  on. 

They  will  not  win  all  the 


gold  medals,  though.  Sooth 
Korea  will  make  an  impact  at 
bantamweight,  while  the 
middleweight  category  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  Europeans,  with 
world  champion  Fataen  Casa 
(France)  tipped  to  win  his  first 
Olympic  title. 

Here  resides  Britain’s  stron¬ 
gest  hope  of  an  Olympic  gold 
which,  despite  a  pocketful  of 
silvers,  has  proved  agonizingly 
just  out  of  reach.  Densign 
white  has  been  nursing  a  bad 
groin  strain,  bat  be  still  has  the 
technique  and  the  speed  to 
beat  Canu  as  be  nearly  did  in 
the  European  championships 
in  May. 

There  is  also  an  abundance 
of  potential  for  minor  medals. 
Lightweight  Kenith  Brown 
should  be  on  course  for 
bronze,  and  so  could  Ned 
Eckersley.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  find  Stewart 
snatch  a  bronze  also,  because 
for  three  years  he  has  been  a 
success  waiting  to  happen. 

But  the  greatest 
questionmark  will  be  over 
Neil  Adams.  A  mixed  return 
from  retirement  has  raised 
more  questions  than  it  has 
answered,  but  his  record  of 
two  Olympic  silvers,  one 
world  tine  and  five  European 
rides  cannot  simply  be  dis¬ 
missed.  He  is  certainly  not  just 
along  for  the  ride:  “I  am  only 
interested  in  the  gold,  and  if  I 
didn't  think  1  could  do  it,  1 
wouldn't  have  come  back." 


Bantamweight:  Nell  EcJcerslOj 
ramhanwlgbt  Mam  Adshead- 
weight  XerrOti  Brown. 
weight  Nell  Adams. 

Densign  WNto.  Light  laupwWt 
Dennis  Stewart.  Heavy  wuyttf:  Bvts 
Gordon. 


Italy  favoured  by 
choice  of  horses 


By  Michael  Coleman 


Italian  horses 
may  dictate 
events  in  the 
modern  pen¬ 
tathlon  com¬ 
petition  .  at 
they  did  at  the 


Seoul,  just  as 
world  tide  contests  at  Rome, 
in  1983,  and  at  Montecatiiii 
Terme,  in  1986. 

Lacking  horses,  the  South 
Koreans  called  on  Aiwin 
Schockcmdble,  who  supplied 
various  mounts,  most  of 
which  went  down  with  a  virus, 
and  then  the  Italians.  Inten¬ 
sive  schooling  by  Italian  train¬ 
ers  will,  one  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing,  leave  everyone  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  except  the  Italians. 

With  that  in  mind.  Carlo 
Massulio  must  stand  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  of  succeeding 
his  team  colleague.  Daniele 
Masala,  as  Olympic  cham¬ 
pion.  The  main  dampener  to 
more  Roman  celebrations 
comes  logically  from  the  trio 
who  finished  ahead  of  him  in 
lastyear’s  contest  at  Moulins. 

They  are,  in  order,  Joel 
Bouzou,  the  pride  of  France, 
Milan  Kadlec,  of  Czecb- 
oslvakia,  and  Laszlo  Fabian, 
whom  the  Hungarians  will  be 
expecting  to  lead  them  to  the 
team  gold. 

All  four  will  be  relieved  by 
the  absence  of  Anatoliy 
Starosiin,  whose  30-month 
ban  for  taking  a  drug  before 
the  shooting  contest  when 
winning  the  worid  tide  at 
Montecatini  in  1986  has  de¬ 
nied  him  the  chance  of  adding 
to  his  1980  Olympic  crown. 

Britain's  chances  are  by  no 
means  as  puny  as  die  sport’s 
modest  coverage  would  sug¬ 
gest.  In  Richard  Phelps, 
Dominic  Mahony  and  Gra¬ 
ham  Brookhouse,  the  probable 


Mabony:  riding  Nay 

team.  andTPiSer  Hart,  the 
reserve,  resides  a  stronger 
prospect  of  a  team  gold  than  in 
the  trio  that  won  at  Montreal 
in  1976.  That  is  the  view  of 
Danny  Nightingale,  one  of  the 
Montreal  winners,  who  has  a 
coach's  rote  in  SeouL 

Provided  Mahony*  s  ill- 
timed  riding  injury  has  healed, 
the  British,  team  bronze  medal 
winners  in  the  European  and 
world  championships  last 
year,  should  add  to  their 
reviving  worid  stature. 

The  attachment  to  the  team, 
thanks  to  the  sponsorship  of 
Racal  electronics,  of  Jabina 
Maslin  and  Tom  Redhead, 
experts  respectively  in  eques¬ 
trianism  and  shooting,  will  be 
an  added  luxury. 
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September  IB  Riding.  19: 
Swrnnmg.  21:  Shooing. 

country. 
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BRITISH  TEAM 


RfcfwTO  props,  DomWc  Mahony,  Gra¬ 
ham  BrxMoiM,  Peter  Hut. 


East  Europeans  aim 
to  lift  most  medals 


By  Chris  Than 


The  Soviet-led 
boycott  of  the 
1984  Olympics 
sadly  affected 
weightlifting  — 
a  sport  domi¬ 


nated  by  East  Europeans.  But 
while  the  event  lost  most  of  its 
big  names,  it  gained  in  both 
interest  and  excitement. 

The  absence  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  Bulgarians,  promoted 
nations  tike  Romania,  China 
and  Australia  to  the  fore. 
David  Mercer  finished  third  in 
his  class  to  become  the  first 
British  weighUifter  to  win  a 
medal  in  the  Olympics  since 
Louis  Martin  in  the  Sixties. 

In  Seoul,  a  fierce  contest 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Bulgaria  is  expected  to  be  the 
highlight  of  the  10-day  event. 
Traditionally,  the  Bulgarians 
have  dominated  the  lower 
bodywnght  divisions  white 
the  Russians  are  strong  in  the 
heavier  classes. 

The  Chinese  challenge  in 
the  52kg  and  56kg  classes  and 
the  appearance  in  the  Olym¬ 
pics  in  the  60kg  division  o 
Turkish  European  champion, 
Naim  Suteymanolu  —  for¬ 
mally  Shalamanov  of  Bulgaria 
—  has  altered  the  pattern  in  the 
lighter  classes.  Hungary  and 
Rumania  have  in  Laszl  Baisi, 
in  the  82.5kg.  and  Nicu  Vlad, 
in  the  100kg.  two  outstanding 
medal  prospects. 


_  JJuIgarL^  _  _  

Chakarov  defeat  the  Soviet 
worid  champion,  Anatoly 
Khrapaty,  in  the  90kg  class? 
WiU  the  invincible  world 
record  holder  Yuri 
Zacharevith,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  beat  off  the  challenge 
of  his  younger  Bulgarian  peer 
Ste&u  Botev?  Can  the  Bulgar¬ 
ian  super  heavyweight  Anto¬ 
nio  Krastev  avenge  his  defeat 
in  the  world  European 
Championships  against  the 
Soviet  duo.  Leonid  Taraenko 
and  Alexander  Kuriovidt? 

There  are  at  least  three 
Britons  among  the  handful  of 
Western  weigh tlifters  in 
contention  for  medals.  David 
Morgan,  the  Commonwealth 
Games  champion,  has  realistic 


chances  in  the  82J  kg  category, 
and  with  a  little  luck  Dean 


Willey  (75kg)  ami  Andrew 
Davies  (1 10kg)  can  end  upon 
the  podium.  _ 
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BRITISH  TEAM 


Dean  VWtey.  Richard  ChapSn. 

_ j.  David  Morgan.  SQfcff  Dto*l 

Mercer.  Keith  Boxed.  IHta:  Peter  Msy, 
Andrew  Saxton.  110kg:  Mark  Thomas, 
Andrew  Davies.  Ow  liflkg:  Matthew 
Vine. 


Next;  table  tennis  and  shooting 


Simon  Barnes  reports  on  the  money  that  influences  the  Gaines 


Putting  more  spangle  into  the  batmen  Carl  Lewis,  with  four  golds,  did  more  than  his  fair  share  to  fuel  American  TV’s  jpsgtfsm  at  the  Los 


Ug  Hiure  Sinuigtc  llivu  UK  WBIW.  VOII  niui  «uu>  —  -  _ 

The  TV  Olympics  game  show 

....  .  , t  ti  Onlv  mninr  events  —  2S  Dvk< 


The  last  Olympic  Games  were  an 
all- American  TV  game  show.  Its 
ratings  were  terrific.  For  most  of  us, 
this  was  an  Olympics  deeply  flawed 
by  the  Soviet-led  boycott  -  but  for 
American  television,  the  boycott 
was  a  great  bonus. 

America  won  everything.  ABC 
gave  the  public  an  orgy  of  un¬ 
paralleled  jingoism.  Thai  flag  never 
stopped  gallantly  streaming,  hands 
never  ceased  to  clasp  left  bosoms, 
the  banner  had  never  looked  more 
spangled,  and  the  folks  out  there 
hardly  switched  off  for  a  second. 

Daley  Thompson  summed  up 
with  one  of  his  T-shirt  messages: 
“Thanks,  America  for  a  good 
Games  and  a  great  time  —  but  what 
about  the  TV  coverage?”  ABC  lost  a 
lot  of  face  with  worldwide  criticism 
of  their  jingoistic  coverage.  But  they 
made  a  lot  of  money. 

This  time  around,  another  com¬ 
pany,  NBC,  has  the  TV  rights  for 
America.  The  Seoul  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  (SLOOC) 
has  bent  over  backwards  to  oblige 
them  -  and,  in  a  way,  so  they 
should. 

Of  the  $409  million  (about 
£240  million)  paid  to  SLOOC  for 
television  rights,  $300  million  (£175 
million)  was  paid  by  NBC  NBC  is  a 
business,  not  a  public  service 
boiadcasting  organization:  it  paid 
that  money  looking  to  make  more. 
And  it  expects  to  do  so. 

It  has  sold  advertising  at  fancy 
prices  by  dint  of  promising  the 


advertisers  a  21.2  rating.  Each 
rating  point  is  worth  about  850,000 
homes.  When  you  can  tell  all  of 
them  -at  once  that  “This  Bad's  For 
You'*,  the  money  starts  rolling  back 
in. 

American  television  rights  are  the 
crux  of  the  modern,  financially 
viable  Olympics.  The  more  attrac¬ 
tive  the  event  is  for,  say,  beer 
commercials,  the  more  money  the 
event  can  make  as  the  American 
television  companies  bid  against 
each  other.  Naturally,  then,  the  best 
events  at  the  Olympics  will  be  in  the 
late  morning  and  early  afternoon, 
Seoul  time,  to  coincide  with  prime 
time  in  America. 


Kevin  Monaghan  said,  “was  to  say: 
‘We  can’t,  do  this,  we  won’t,  and 


NBC  didn’t  ask  for  this.  It  didn’t 
have  to.  SLOOC  did  it  all  by  itself  it 
employed  an  American  agent,  Barry 
Frank,  to  advise  them  on  bow  best 
to  maximize  profits.  Frank's  advice 
was  sound:  skew  the  scheduling  to 
where  the  money  is  and  ask  for  a 
fortune. 

There  was  talk  of  unbelievable 
money,  like  $600  million,  and 
impossible  money  like  $1,000  mil¬ 
lion,  but  the  money  paid  is  still 
dizzying  enough  —  and  enough  to 
have  NBC  asking  for  more  small 
chnages  in  the  scheduing  of  events. 
They  got  some,  were  refused  others. 

Cart  Lewis  was  concerned  that  the 
long  jump  and  the  200  metres  heats 
were  too  dose  together,  so  be  asked 
for  a  rescheduling.  He  asked  not 
Seoul,  but  NBC  “Our  response,” 


please  stop  asking’.  We  don’t  have 
as  much  power  as  people  think." 

But  American  television  has  quite 
a  lot  of  power  to  be  going  on  with, 
and  enough  money  to  give  most  of 
us  vertigo.  The  NBC  ad-sales  target 
is  $550  million.  There  is  a  budget  of 
$100  million  for  production  costs, 
plus  a  further  $40  million  on 
equip  menL  So  we  have  a  profit  of  at 
least  $100  million? 

“No,  I  wouldn’t  say  that.”  Mich¬ 
ael  Eskridge.  NBC’s  executi  ve  vice- 
president  of  Olympics,  said.  *Td 
like  to  say  that  we'll  make  a 
reasonable  return.” 

It  is  clear  that  in  America, 
jingoism  sells  the  product,  but 
Michael  Weisman,  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  NBC  sports,  has  promised: 
"If  you  go  back  to  previous  Olym¬ 
pics,  when  Olga  and  Nadia  burst 
upon  the  scene,  you  couldn't  help 
but  get  moved  by  their  perfor¬ 
mances.  We  want  to  make  sure  we 
recognize  thaL” 

He  has  also  declared  that  the 
production  itself  won’t  be  over-the- 
top:  “There’s  enough  drama.  We 
don’t  need  to  over-produce.” 

But  all  the  same,  we  are  talking 
about  commercial  television.  This 
is  public  entertain  menL  And  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  land  of  the  TV-tim e-out: 
the  commercial  break  in  the  middle 
of  the  game.  In  America,  sport  most 
make  accommodation  for  television 
—  “In  feet,  most  people  believe 


sport  does  loo  much,”  Monaghan 
said. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  Greg 
Dyke,  chairman  of  the  rTV  network 
sports  committee,  and  his  loudly 
trumpeted  declaration  that  sport 
does  not  do  enough  for  television. 
Unless  sport  can  deliver  enormous 
audiences,  he  implies,  there  is  no 
point  whatsoever  in  putting  it  on 
television.  Cricket  is  a  waste  of 
time,  the  Derby  should  be  run  at  7 
p.m.  if  it  wants  to  top  the  ratings, 
and  the  reason  he  paid  all  that 
money  for  football  was  as  a  spoiling 
action  against  satellite  television. 
Unless  spqrt  delivers  the  top,  top 
ratings,  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 

1  have  no  quarrel  with  that  Dyke 
is  in  commercial  television:  his  job 
is  selling  beer,  not  (singing  people 
joy. 

This  is  national  commercial  tele¬ 
vision,  where  the  safe  constituency 
is  the  land  of  the  half-baked.  Safe 
television  is  about  the  pursuit  of 
mediocrity.  Never  mind  the  quality, 
feel  the  ratings.  It  is  possible,  yes 
possible,  to  top  the  ratings  with 
sheer  quality,  but  to  paraphrase  a 
character  in  the  play  Premia:  Why 
make  good  television  when  bad 
television  makes  more  money?  And 
is  so  much  easier! 

Tune  in  to  American  television  to 
learn  the  truth  of  thaL  It  is  hard  for 
sport  to  compete  with  custom-made 
rubbish,  with  the  programmes  de¬ 
signed  for  those  who  sleep  with 
open  eyes. 


Only  major  events — as  Dyke  said 
—  can  compete  with  television's 
carefully  constructed  prime-time 
pap  shows.  The  lesser  events  jump 
through  hoops  to  increase  their 
audiences.  Production  girorolcta 
are  aimed  at  the  don’t-know  voters, 
leaving  sport's  card-carrying  party 
members  infuriated.  Television 
wants  sport  to  beg  like  a  doggy  and 
do  its  tricks  to  order. 

But  let  us  not  blame  television, 
especially  not  American  television, 
for  seeing  sport  purely  as  a  way  of 
bringing  in  the  ratings,  ultimately  as 
a  way  of  selling  beer.  For  this  is  the 
function  of  commercial 
broadcasting. 

When  the  integrity  of  a  sport  is 
affected  by  television,  then  we  must 
blame  the  sport.  Sport  is  supposed 
to  have  aims  like  the  pursuit  of 
excellence:  commercial  television  is 
not 

Sport  will  continue  to  exist,  with 
or  without  idevjsan:  enough  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  stuff  to  make  sure  of 
thaL  It  will  continue  to  provide 
private  and  public  pleasures,  with 
its  strivings,  itsdefeats,  its  victories. 
If  that  is  not  enough  for  television 
people,  let  them  pursue  their 
dreams  of  mediocrity  elsewhere. 

At  best  professional  sport  and 
television  have  a  symbiotic 
relationship.  “Hell,  we’re  sports 
fens  here,”  Monaghan  said  from 
NBC.  But  only  sport  can  be  trusted 
to  look  after  sport’s  best  interests. 
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m League 
First  division 
A  VBav  Liverpool 
Chariton  v  MRw&B, 


Third  cfiviskxi 

Brantford  v  Wigan 


Bristol  R  v  Aldershot . 
Bury  v  P  Vale 


Derby  v  Newcastle 


Canflff  v  Huddersfield . 
Chester  v  Bristol  C 


B  and  Q  Scottish  League 
First  division 

Airdrie  v  KHmemock - 

Ayr  v  Pel  Writ 


Second  division 

Atokxi  v  Brachin 


Ayrv 

Clyde 


Dumbarton  v  Stranraer - - 

E  Fife  v  Aioa 


v  Clydebank 


E  Stirfing  v  Berwick . 


Barton  v  Nottingham  F - 

Manchester  Utd  v  Mkkfesbrough 
NorwichvQPR 


Sheffield  Wed  v  Coventry 
Southampton  v  Luton  — 
Tottenham  v  Arsenal 


Chesterfield  v  Wolverhampton 

GWngham  v  Sheffield  Utd - 

Mansfield  v  Fufram - 

Notts  Co  v  Northampton - 

Preston  v  Blackpool - - 


Dunfermline  v  Queen  of  Sth 

Forfar  v  Partick - 

Meadowbank  v  RaRh 


Montrose  v  Arbroath - — — 

Stenhsemulr  v  Cowdenbeath  — 
StHing  v  Queen's  Parte - 


Wimbledon  v  West  Ham 


Second  division 

Brighton  v  Bournemouth 

Chelsea  v  Oxford - 

Hun  v  Barnsley - 

Leeds  v  Manchester  C - - — 


Reeding  v  Bolton - 

Fourth  division 

Burnley  v  York 


Cambridge  v  Stockport 
Carlisle  vTranmere 


Leicester  v  Ipswich  — - — 

Oldham  v  Birmingham - 

Shrewsbury  v  WBA - 

Stoke  v  Blackburn - - - 

Sunderland  v  Bradford - 

Walsall  v  C  Palace - 

Watford  v  Plymouth  — — - 


Oarfington  v  Peterborough 

Exeter  v  Halifax _ 

Leyton  Orient  v  Hereford 
Lincoln  v  Crewe 


Morton  v  St  Johnstone  - - 

ABACUS  WELSH  LEAGUE:  Nrtml  dh 
vWoa:  Aberystwyth  v  Ton  Penes. 

GREAT  MUS  LEAGUE;  Planter  iS- 
vtekMV  Barnstaple  v  Ovedon;  Bristol 
Manor  Farm  v  Saltaah:  Exmoutti  v 
Taunton:  Frame  v  Weston-super-Mare; 
Uskaarri  v  Chippenham;  Mangotsfirtri  v 
Mineheacl:  Plymouth  Argvle  v  Watson: 
Radstoc*  v  DawOsh;  Swansea  and 
Harston  v  Bideford;  Tontngton  v  Patflton. 


RUGBY  UNION 
COURAGE  CLUBS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
First  division 


Bristol  v  OrreB 


Kesteven:  SouthwaB  v  East 
Stamford  v  MeUsh:  West 
Gtossop;  Worksop  v  Cheat 
Mkfiands/Leiceaterafclm:  Aytestone  St 
jamas  v  TowcastnaRs;  Bedford  AfhtaHc  v 
Long  Buckby;  Btegrave  v  Wettngtxxuugfr 
Northampton  Trinity  v  Loughborough; 

WujumalTilllllUi  -«  llflrui Inn 

Unwy  nygipwmnB  v  wigsm 

NORTH:  Rest  AMoa  Aapatria  v  Hano- 
gata;  Hartlepool  Rows  v  West  Parte 
Kendal  v  HaU&x;  lYnedtee  vOtiey;  Wlgton 
v  Hufi  and  East  Rkttng.  Second  (Mans 
Bradford  and  Blnglay  v  Mddbabrough; 
Osvenport  v  Alnwick;  Lymm  v  Huddars- 
Be*d;  Sandal  v  Carfsfe;  Widnas  v  New 
Brighton.  North  east  Rr*t  dhrision: 


House  v  Sntrtey  Wanderers;  fiochtad 
Hundred  v  Cambridge;  Sutton  and  Epsooi 
v  Esher;  Tabard  v  OW  Gaytoreans; 
Tonbridge  vGraamrich;  United  Sanricaav 
Woodford;  Upper  Clapton  v  Ipswich; 
Wanstaad  v  Chmgtard;  Wastcombe  Park  v 
Sktaup;  Wttham  v  Word  Wanderers. 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 

RODSTOCK  NATIONAL  AMATEUR 
LEAGUE:  Dudley  HH  v  Wigan  St  Patricks; 
rant  v  WOoiston;  Heworth  v  MNom; 
Miners  v  West  Hut;  PBdngton  v 


FA  CHALLENGE  VASESCen  I 
tom!  Sunderland  Vflux  RCWvHetaoum 
RayroBa;  Ounston  FB  v  Msrske:  BoUon 
CA  v  Gosforth  St  Nicholas;  Seaton  Oeiaval 
STyWastWi^ornRowngaaMackimoahv 
Ion  TT-PSci 


Rotherham  v  Wrexham - - 

Scarborough  v  Rochdale - 

Scunthorpe  v  Grimsby - 

Torquay  v  Hartlepool - - 

GM  Vauxhall  Conference 

Aylesbury  v  Runcorn - 

Cheltenham  v  Stafford  — - — — 

Chortey  v  Sutton  Utd - 

Fisher  v  Altrincham 


Coundon  TT;  Pickering  v  Prudhoe  East 
End;  Ftontetand  v  Newtown  AycfcfTr. 
FA  V  Marchers  Nelson 


Kettertnqv  Wycombe  — 
Moccleamokl  v  Weymouth . 


Epoteron  CW:  South  Steads  v  Blackpool 
flacharilcs:  Hteton  v  Daisy  HH_Fgrd 


Motors  {UverpooO  V  Morseysido  Pottca; 
Atherton  Cofiarias  vSt  Dominies:  Lino¬ 
type  v  Maine  Rood;  Salford  v  Rytsnds; 
Hanley  Town  r  Krypersioy  Vfc  General 
Chorraeatev  Besmere  Port  and  Neston ; 
MeirKA  v  Oldham  Town;  Waterloo  Dock  v 
Hedgsxs  Qnkm;  Pourton  V>c  «  Chaadto; 
Friar  Lane  CfU  Beys  v  Merton:  Bradley  v 
Ossett  Town:  Hefl  Ho ad  v  LNersedg tr. 
WJgson  Reids  v  Skagnesa;  Pontefract 
CoStanro  v  EcdeshU:  Arnold  KJngsweS  v 
Sheffield;  Marthy  MW  v  MKMeowr  R8L 
Lutterworth  v  StapenhUt  Frechevffis 


Maidstone  v  Kidderminster 

Newport  v  Barnet _ _ 

Northwfchv  Wolfing  — — 
Telford  v  Enfieid 


IRISH  LEAGUE:  TNT  Goto  Cop:  BaBy- 
mena  v  Unfietd;  Carrie*  «  Crusaders: 
Gtonavon  v  Gtentoran;  Lame  v  Gatorafne; 
Ante  v  Dtetftery:  Newsy  *  Bangor. 
Ponadown  v  CWtonvffle. 

OVENDEN  PAPERS  COMBMATION: 
Arsenal  v  WknMedon:  Luton  v  Swindon 
|2.0y.  West  Ham  v  Fumarn  (2.0). 
VAUXHALL -OPEL  LEAGUE:  Premier  &- 
yfsfon:  Bogrsx  v  Windsor  and  Eton; 
Cars  baton  V  Bromley:  Dagenham  v 
Tooling  am  Mitcham:  Dtflwich  v  Croydon; 
Grays  v  Markw,  Harrow  v  BarMng; 
Hendon  v  Hayes:  Kingstontan  v  Faro- 
borough;  Leyton-WIngaie  v  St  Albans: 


Gloucester  v  Moseley - 

Harlequins  v  Bath  (Stoop 
mortal  <"  ~ 

Leicester  v ' 


Gateshead  PM  v  Btaydon;  Morpeth  v 
CXd  Brodtetens  v  Novo- 


Roaslyn  Park  v  Nottingham  — — — 
Waterloo  v  Liverpool  St  H - - 


Rotherham: 
castrians;  Stockton  v  Keighley;  Wastoe  v 
Thomsnslans.  North  west  First  rSvfafoK 
Chester  v  wnmstwc  Manchester  v  CaJdy; 
Sandbach  v  Egromont;  Wigan  v  Rochdale; 
Wflral  v  Sedgfey  Park. 

SOUTH  WEST:  First  tOMeic  I 
and  ABiion  v  Barry  HB;  Cfltun  v  l 


HANDBALL 

BRITISH  LEAGUE  fnm 
East  Wfortda  (6.0);  Tryst  77  v  ! 

0.0 r.  Wakefield  v  KW*y  Select 
Women:  Engtbh  League  Cop: 

I  (Paathorstona  Spoils  Centra, 


Second  dhisran 

Gosforth  v  Bedford - 

Headlnglay  v  Saracens - 

London  Irish  v  Coventry - 

London  Scottish  v  Northampton  — 
London  Welsh  v  Kackheath  (Chis¬ 
wick) 

'  Rh 


stmer-Mare;  Hfah  Wycombe  v  Torquay 
Athtetjc;  Maidenhead  v  Tai*nofu.Oxfcxd  v 


St  Ives.  Second  dMston:  Barnstaple  v 


Abbey;  Bournemouth  v  ReCtnaensians; 
-  '  ■  Newbury.  Gindertord  v  Laun- 


Sate  v  Richmond  — — 


Cormwmrty  v  Stavetey  Works:  Derby 
Prims  v  Capstone  Wafers;  SoOhufl  Bor¬ 


ough  v  WMtBsHs: 


Heath;  Long  Buckby  i 
a  V  Rounds;  G 


Cogahhoa  v  Kings 
,'v  Princes  End;  BaJcar 
Pertdna  v  Rounds:  CafasNfl  v  NortfiWeM; 
West  Mklands  Ifollcav  Snttord;  Stives  v 
Laotom  Coatta  Yaxley  v  Eynesbury;  M 
Bterfattne  v  Norwfcfl  United: 

Ramblers  v  RSSC  Ransomes:  f 
LBC  Ortantans 

titgdon;  Ramsay  .  _ _ 

sham  v  BrsmnanK  Oiss  v  Groat  Sherfont; 
Crown  and  Manor  v  SWfoW;  Southgate  v 
Warthsm  Abbaydl  FC  (Luton)  vBeacons- 
SaM:  Langford  v  Brggteswade:  Ameraham 
v  J  and  M  Sports;  SNhy  v  Mount  Grace; 
Norseman  v  East  Thurrock:  Northwood  v 


Yeovil  v  Boston - 

Beazer  Homes  League 
Premier  division 

Alvechurch  v  Dartford  - - - 

Ashford  v  Leicester  Utd - - 

Bedworth  v  Bath _ 

Dorchester  v  Cambridge  City - 

Dover  v  Button - - - 

Fareftam  v  Bromsgrove  — - 

Merthyr  v  Corby - 

Redd  itch  v  Crawley - 

VS  Rugby  v  Gosport - 

WBterloovfDe  v  Moor  Green - 

Worcester  v  WeaWstone  - - - 


;  Ransomes:  Kodfeghv 
BrightPngsea  v  Hurv 
r  v  tlownnam;  Somor- 


BocttDhK:  SonOfoga  v  Ariesey,  London 
finsSow;  Beckton  v  Brimsiown; 


Coney  v  Winslow;  I  _  

Tbaemhoe  v  Eton  Msnon  Pmk  Street  v 
Shttngton:  Pennant  v  Wfogate;  Sun 
Sports  v  Reyners  Lane:  Pmon  v 
CoddMMn;  Pawn  v  Cockfostars;  East 
Ham  v  Ford;  Don  v  Metropenan  Pole*; 

BAe  (Weybndge)  v  Oafcwood:  Famhem  v 
GreerMnai  Borough;  vwwsMhte v  Thames 
Polytechnic  Ofd  Saiasrsns  v  Cobham; 
Ash  v  Sou&waik  Sports;  Larenay  Sports 
v  Mfffiand  Baric  Hoitey  yWanterortn  and 
Norwood;  Com  v  West  wiekhanr, 
CftoNwn  v  East  GrinsteM  v 
Bedfonb  Gateey  v  Sana  Graetc  Fi 
rmnbamn  __ 

Raereeflon  v  WaBngford  (2J0L  FM 
Tower  v  Boumemoiafi  <2J&  Portsmouth 
RN  v  Wantage;  East  Cowes  Vies  v 
Wnttury.  WaSfigton  v  Wtadand  Sports; 
Lawrence  Weston  Helen  v  Fight 
RetueBng;  Fteosus  Jiaiiors  v  EBwood: 
Ponbr—d  v  PenhH;  Laridvl  v  Kent- 
sham;  St  Austel  *  Odd  Down;  Paictmayv 
Sherborne;  SaCkwel  v  Y ate;  Port  ot 
Bristol  v  Chard:  Ondsrford  *  Almonds- 
bury  Rcksons:  Wctwn  v  Fakford;  Hanow 
'Hifl  v  Orencester.  Two  v  Supermanm; 
Bracombe  v  DRO;  Bristogton  v  Ctery  St 
Mwy- 


BEAZBt  HOMES  LEAGUE:  MMand  cB- 
vtefoa:  Alherstone  v  WBenhaft;  Bartxjry  v 
Sutton  CokBMd;  BrWgnorth  v  Spalding; 
Coventry  Sporting  v  Tamworth:  Dudley  v 
Rushden:  Gloucester  v  King's  Lynn: 
Grantham  w  BUston:  Hednesford  v  Forest 
Green;  Nuneaton  Borough  v  Halesowen: 

Stourbridge  V  Mia  OateWeBngborough  v 
Ashtree  HfohHa«.  Somtara  tflvWon: 
Andover  v  DortwWan:  Baldock  v  Foke- 
stona;  Bury  v  SaMhjry;  Dunstable  y  Ertth 
and  Beivedare:  Gravesend  and  NorthrtM 
v  Tonbridoa;  Hounslow  v  Canterbury; 
Pooie  v  Buddnrtwm;  RuteSp  v  Hastings; 
Shenrey  v  Trowbridge:  Thanet  v 
Bwntam:  Witnay  v  Chafcnstatd. 


tsi. 

don  v  CoBler  Row;  Basingstoke 
Chesham:  Borsham  Wood  v  Lewes; 
ChaHort  ^  Peter  v  Wembley;  Kingsbury  v 
Southwtcfc:  Staines  *  Uxbridge;  Walton 
and  Horsham  v  Hampton;  VVWvroe  v 
Leetherheed;  wowng  v  Bracknea;  Wor- 
ttwn  «  MefropoWan  PoMoe.  Second 
dMaton  north:  Aveiey  v  Hemel  Hemp- 
stood:  Berkhamsted  v  Tlbury.  Clapton  v 
Royswv  Harlow  v  BUericay:  Hartford  v 
Stevenage  Borough;  Heybridge  v  Wane 
Hornchurch  v  Wotverton;  LeUmortn  GC  v 
Purfleet  Saffron  Wotoen  v  RaWtarm  Trino 
v  WKham;  vaushert  Motors  v  Barton. 
Second  dhriskxi  aootfo  Bartstead  v 
MNdenhead  United;  Chertseyv  Newbury; 
FNtham  v  Southat  Ffocftfey  v  Camberiejr; 
FtadnveB  Heath  v  Hereflett  Horsham  v 
Yeadlng:  Hungertord  v  Epsom  end  Ewefo 
Motesey  v  Dorking;  PewrsOeM  v  Egham; 
RutaMp  Manor  v  Eastbourne  United. 
NORTHERN  PREffiR  LEAGUE:  Prouder 
(Svtatom  Barrow  v  SaMridge:  Buxton  v 
Marine:  Caemarton  v  Lfettocfc  Fleetwood 
v  Hyde;  Fricklay  v  RhyL  Goale  v  Horwicft: 
-  — ‘  foShepshedv 


TWrri.  division 
Exeter  vShefftew 


FykJfl 

Maids 


v  Askeans _ 

aidstonev  Nuneaton 


Brixhsm vi  .  .  ..  _  _ _ 

ceotorr,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Police  . 
Henley.  Southern  Counties:  8anbury  v 
Aylesbury;  BtetcMey  v  Windsor:  Marlow  v 
Swindon:  Oxford  Marathon  v  Swanage 
md  Warehanr.  Stou^i  v  Wlmbome. 
Western  Counties:  Cirencester  v  Avon- 
mouth  Old  Boys;  Ctevedon  v  Truro; 
Craffiton  v  Devonport  Services:  Gordon 


Metropolitan  Police  v  W  Hartlepool 

Pfymauth  Albion  v  Wakefield - — 

Rugby  v  Vale  of  tune - — . 


CLUB  MATCHES 
Brtdgena  v  New&ricfge 


Cross  Keys  v  Pontypridd 


Bangor  Sc 

Southport  v  MosNfly;  Worksop  v  WWon. 
First  dhriakXE  Colne  v  Alfreton;  Cwzon 
Ashton  v  WhWey  Bay;  Droytsrien  v 
Harrogate;  Farcley  v  Acatngton  Stanley; 
Lancaster  v  Eastwood;  Leex  v  Reddffw; 
NetharflBfo  v  Eastwood  Hantey:  Newtown 
*  Ham;  Penrith  v  Conjeon;  Sutton  Town 
v  Workington;  Wlnsford  v  Bishop 
Auckland. 


Broughton  Park  v  Birmingham 
Durham  v  WnnJngton  Park _ 

Lichfield  V  Stoke  _ _ 

Money  v  Stourbridge _ 

Northern  v  Roundhay - 

South  area 

Cantoome  v  Eating _ 

Cheltenham  v  Sudbury - 

Havant  v  Stroud _ _ 

Lydney  v  Redruth _ 

Salisbury  v  Southend - 

MIQLANO&  Flrat  (MekMc  Barker's  Butts 
v  Watetet  Derby  v  Parlors;  Hereford  v 
Nawartc  Wolverhampton  v  SoOuL  Sec¬ 
ond  dMsion  ant  Kederlng  v  Vipers; 
Letahton  Buzzard  v  Petertivough;  L*v- 
cotn  v  Msttock;  Modems  v  Stewarts  end 


Ebbw  Vale  v  Pontypooi .., 
LianeW  v  Munster , 

Neath  vCaidffi 


CRICKET 
Britomric  Assurance 
Championship 

(lour  days) 

11.0. 1 10  overs  mWmtan 

CHELMSFORD:  Essex  v  Lafca&terafiiro. 
CAITOJFF:  Glamorganv  Hampshire. 

BRISTOL:  GkxjcestarsMra  v  Wares* 
tershre. 

LORD’S:  MkkSasax  v  Kern. 

TRHfT  BRIOOE:  Notttrrfamstert  1 
Derbyshire. 

HOVE:  Sussex  v  Surrey. 

EDGBASTOrt  Warwickshire  v  Someraet 

SCARBOROUGH;  Yorkshire  v  North 
emptonshlre. 


— ■  Newport  v  Pensrth  , 


S  wales  Police  v  Maesteg  ..., 

Swansea  v  Lansdowne _ 

Wrexham  v  Tredegar _ 


LONDON  AW  SOU7M  EAST-  BtfSsA  Car 
Ajrebone  Combined  Lemon  OM  Boys 
MerttTfete  OW  Aflayntons  w^d 
Old  Merchant  Taylors  v  OW 
Whttgfofln;  OW  Reedonians  y  OW 
Surbferians:  Old  Tmwians  v  S3 
putoforojans.  Ck*>  nautma.  Anders  v 
Merton;  Bancroft  v  Old  Haberdashers; 
Barnet  v  Harrow;  Banaraaa  ironsides  v 
Mitcham:  Beeconsflew  v  Pinner  and 
Grammarians:  Beckenham  v  strea- 


CoWflefo  v  Newbold;  Tamworth  v  OW 
YaKSetens;  Worcester  v  Ottomans. 
SteWuidatteWWtewIcfcfebe:  Keresiey 


SPORT  ON  TV 


DARTS:  B8C2  4A0-6.A5  ixroj  Ualgrt 
I  champion  ahip;  The 


SOUTH  EAST  COUNTIES  LEAGUE  tllJB: 
FM  dMsion:  Cambridge  v  MBwS; 
Chariton  v  Norwich:  GWngham  v  Arsenal; 
jpswfch  v  Chelsea:  Leyton  Orient  * 
Rrtum:  Ronsmoudi  v  Queen's  Park 
Rangers:  Tottenham  v  Watford;  West 
Ham  v  Southend.  Second  dMMOteDrtgn 
ton  vBramfont  Bristol  CflyvWlmbl*  dun. 
Bristol  Rovers  v  Luton;  Colchester  v 
Palace  v  Bournemouth; 


Swindon;  Crystal  Palace  v  Boumemoutti 
MBrthanytoP;  Soumanyion 


British  praleaafonal 
final  from  Radcir. 

QOLP.  B8C&  12d4M50  i-m.  tfonorowt 
Parmonk  Eanpean  OMR  HW9W  of 
toe  third  round  fnm  Staatintfaifl  {see 
abo  Grandstand^ 

QRANDSTAlto:  BBC1 12JG5  pjru  (Mb 
Panasonic  European  open  from  Surmlng- 
dato.  Motor  Sport  Towlst  Tro^ty  race 
from  Slrerstone.  Raolafp  2.0,  Z30  «nd 
aio  iSkoi  Sprint  PeK  Series  fin*) 
aces  from  Goodwood.  SLS5  (GPA  Nat- 
fonej  Stakes)  race  from  the  Curragh. 
Olympic  Quiet:  Further  preview.  Foot- 
b*  Latest  m  toe  raeuba  come  In.  FM 
•cwrflAOpA 

RACING:  C4 2.45  MtU  255. 3^5  (Hotaten 
Pto  St  Lepr  Stfea&L  4.10  and  4AQ  races 

from  Doncaster, 

SUNT  Alto  GREAVSE:  ITV  1JS  (MIL 
ResuRa  aervfce.  4j45  p.m. 

SNOOKBt:  mr  2.154.45  pjrt,  10.45 
pm -1230  8JH-  fidefity  Un8  Trusts 
■aamettonat  Rrat  and  second  aflflNocn 
01  the  final  from  Sone-on-Trant. 
OLYMPIC  GJUE£  C4  830-7  pjn_‘  The 
Games  in  Otesaon:  The  Settng  of  the 
Olympics. 

tennis:  Ca  9  pjn.-i2  bjhj  UoRmStetee 
open  chestofewUpc  Urn  coverage  ol  the 
womon's  ft*  (mm  Rushtog  Mlidow, 


Tomorrow 

AMERICAN  FOOTBALL  C4  6-7.15  pJIU 
Hlghlghta  from  the  National  League. 
GOLF;  BBC1 1240-1255  ajn.  (Monday): 
Pteteaortc  Earopeen  open:  ttigMgws  of 
toe  final  round  from  Sunntegdate  (see  abo 
Sraxlav  Grandstand^ 

MOTOR  SPORT:  SBC2  1220-1.10  un. 
(Monday):  Grand  Pile  HigMghts  of  the 
ni^Bn  Grand  Rbt  from  Monza  (see  also 
Sutdsy  Grandetand).  C4  W  am  (Mon¬ 
day);  Indy-Car  racing:  Mcteen  race. 
M.vamc  GAMES:  BQC1  5.154.15  pJlL 
Olympic  Experience:  The  eWi  of  toe  fBm 
msHer  at  toe  games. 

SNOOKER:  fTY  2J30-Q  pjnj  Fidelity  IWt 
Trusts  tatemational:  TNfo  session  of  toe 
find  tram  Stoke-on-Trent, 

SUNDAY  GRANDSTAtto:  H6&  1 XWBQ 
pjns  Motor  Sport  ttaSen  Grand  Prtic  Uve 
coverage  from  Monza.  Motorcj 
Goddan  Racing  British  masters 


Stoke  Old  Boys;  Leamington  *  Tnentham: 
Leek  v  WBenhaa:  Nuneaton  OErOB 
LsemtogtonianB;  Stratford  v  Newcastle. 
North  Mkfiand*  Hrat  rMatoic  Kidder- 
mlrieaarv  LucftaVen:  Kirns  NomnrCemp 
HR;  Matvem  v  Wtetchurett;  Newport  v 

Evesham;  OM  Haktsoniam  v  Bridgnorth. 

Nottinghamshire,  Uncehratalra  and 


Chaimstyj  v  Cotchestsn  Cheshunt  . 
HeriojcGewley  vSiaina:  Dartfortflans  v 
Tunbridge  Wan:  Forotngbridge  v  shHs- 
bury  Unfed;  Harpantm  v  Hitcnn:  Hayes 
PAddlesexi  v  Betstze  Park:  Heywaros 
rifeto  v  Putoorough;  Hertford  vBto 
eviarw:  Ipswich  YmCa  v  Buy  St  Ed- 
°W  Boys  V  Old  RutitaNans; 
Klngaburiatray  Uxbridge;  old  Afoantens  v 
Lefcfiworm.  old  Bmorkans  v  Bee  OM 
Bmra.  CM  CranleUFwn  v  Old  Cttfelwis; 
Ok*  EfiM&etoane  v  Rnc«ey;  CW 
Epsontian  v  OU  HMeyburians;  Park 


OTHER  SPORT 

BOWLS:  Over-55  Chempionshfo 

Wgttt). 

CYOJNG:  Newcestle-uporvTyn 
fesswnsl  race. 

DARTS:  IMpart  British  pro* 
effimptorettp  (Redcar). 
EO^STWANISSfc  Burtfifoy  bites 
fjSHBig:  National  angling  chi 
sfopk-  TforttB  dMsion  (Cuds  an 
pooicanaf), 

European  ope 

NOtCMtotenerara 

MOTOR  SPORT:  John  Foutston 
JJmMnspim  races  Oaflfying 

u™  Tn“ 

SPEEDWAY:  Jewe/Berum 


SWIMMING:  WLDSA  ow 
"toand  three  mte 

Sg,iS^w““  “  d 


TOMORROW 


FOOTBALL 
Barclays  League 
Second  division 
Swindon  v  Portsmouth  _ 
CRICKET 

BrttKmie  Asemnce 
ChAmpkmeNp 

(four  days) 

11.0.110««fnMmun 


CARPHONE  TROPHY:  FM  Wero—ter. 
Cambndgeahlra  v  Chashbe  (1030,  65 

0T8T8J. 


Md  IS 

wU  lake  pert  Gott  Panasonic  European 
open:  fm  nurd  from  Sutnlngdala. 
Olympic  flames:  Further  reports  tram 


NeeYort. 


TONSS:  G*  10JJ5  pflL-12^0  tnu  ItoNert 
“  Live  cover- 

Hantoo 


£ 


Stele*  open  rfiwnplwulihj.  Uv 
age  ol  toe  men’s  final  from 
Meadow,  New  York. 


CHELMSFORD:  Essex  vLteoesterthka. 

CARDIFF:  GtemorguiYHampef**. 
BRISTOL:  GfoucusteraWra  v  WOTCae- 
twsNra. 

LORD'S:  sfiddesexY  Kart 

TRENT  BRIDGE:  NoffinghamaNre  v 

Derbyshire. 

HOVE:  Suuax  vSiarey. 
EDGBAStOKWiantecbabfrev  Somerset 
SCARBOROUGH:  Yorkshire  v  North¬ 
amptonshire. 

mhos  cowna 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 

STONES  BITTER  CHAMPtOMSHft  F4a- 
tharetone  v  Ofoham  ra  joL  Htetfa*  v 
Bradford;  Hun  •  wafeSStt  Leeds  * 
WJtfnes;  St  Hefans  *  CasaoToro:  Saifwd  v 
Warrington:  Wigan  v  Hun  kr  Secend 
dhrtteere  OowSfory  v  HunsM  (330k 
Doncaster  v  York:  HuddersfieM  v  Ftteiam 

BSRCSlHB&'fttaL' 


fosaionai  race;  Toir 
(Buxton). 

QaUESTRUNSIKBl 
Panasonic  & 
**»9dato):  Lord's  Ti 
o^teitetec  (Ole 

ffflTOR  CYCLNIQi  Vi 
(OortngtDn  ParkL 
®WTOR  SPORT;  Joh 


)?"5E<fowi  race  de 


HANDBALL 

OTHER  SPORT 

PR> 


Park);  MG  races  (Sri« 
SNOOKBL-  Fpdettty 
habonal  (Stoka).  1 


XgfiSk*™ 


rVjIi6i  \‘£& 
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Panic  on  the  putting  green 


Bernhard  Langer’s  summer  has  been  ruined 
j?y  an  attack  of  “the  yips”,  the  mental  putting 

_ problem  which  every  golfer  dreads.  In  this 

extract  from  his  autobiography,  Langer 
describes  how  he  first  encountered  and  then 
conquered  the  problem.  Langer  also  explains 
the  difficulties  Sandy  Lyle  and  Nick  Faldo 
had  to  overcome  before  emerging  as  two  of 
_ the  world’s  great  players 


OLYNN  BOYD  HARTE 


UP  to  the  summer  of  1 976 1 
had  never  been  a  great 
putter,  but  I  had  certainly 
been  a  good  one.  Now, 
although  I  was  still  com- 
.  petent  at  long  putting,  I 

began  to  lose  control  of  my  putter  as 
soon  as  I  got  close  to  the  hole.  It  was 
awful.  Terrible. 

A  year  earlier  I  had  had  my  first  taste 
of  panic  as  far  as  playing  golf  is 
concerned.  It  came  after  I  had  agreed  to 
play  a  match  against  two  fairly  high- 
handicap  but  wealthy  members  at  Mu¬ 
nich.  The  stakes  were  high  -  for  me 
anyway.  So  much  so  that  I  turned  up 
early  that  day  to  hit  50  practice  balls. 

My  first  swing  on  that  practice  ground 
sent  a  ball  scu tiering  away  at  right  angles. 

I  had  shanked,  something  I  had  hardly 
ever  done  before  in  my  life.  The  second 
ball  did  the  same.  And  the  third. )  swear, 
though  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  I 
shanked  every  one  of  those  50  bails  so 
that  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  tee,  I  was 
almost  a  gibbering  wreck. 

Under  the  pretence  that  I  wasn't 
feeling  too  well  —  not  that  dishonest  a 
claim  actually  —  I  suggested  we  reduce 
the  stakes.  Reluctantly  my  partners 
agreed  and  we  played  a  10-mark  Nassau. 

I  drove  off  expecting  the  worst  lusted 
the  ball  flew  beautifully  off  the  middle  of 
my  driver  and  screamed  down  the 
fainvay.  I  ended  up  shooting  69  that  day, 
won  about  80  marks  and  finished  the 
round  delighted  but  bewildered. 

The  lesson  here,  I  thought,  is  that  you 
never  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
this  game  or  how  you  are  going  to  play. 
As  a  general  rule  this  is  true  enough,  but 
now  as  I  struggled  on  the  greens  for 
several  weeks  after  my  triumph  at 
Madrid  I  realized  that  there  was  another 
golfing  rule  to  be  absorbed,  which  is  that 
just  when  you  think  things  are  about  as 
bad  as  they  can  be,  they  tend  to  get 
worse. 

Now  things  got  very  bad  indeed.  Heinz 
/ Heinz  Fehring.  a  senior  professional  at 
the  Munich  club  who  had  taken  Langer 
under  his  wing)  changed  my  putting  grip, 
but  it  made  little  difference.  I  had  set  out 
to  make  a  reputation  for  myself  on  the 
Tour  and  I  was  succeeding  in  the  wrong 
way.  People  were  coming  out  to  watch 
me  play,  but  it  was  in  the  manner  of 
those  people  who  go  to  car  races  hoping 
to  see  a  crash.  . 

Every  time  I  got  anywhere  from  two 
feet  to  six  feet  from  the  hole  an  expectant 
hush  would  fell  on  the  gallery.  Not  the 
sporting  silence  that  allows  a  golfer  to  hit 
his  ball  in  peace,  but  the  son  that  makes 
you  look  up  expecting  to  see  vultures 
circling  even  though  you  cannot  hear 
their  wings  beating.  They  had  come  to 
see  this  youngster  who  could  get  the  ball 
close  to  the  hole  but  then  struggled  to  get 
the  thing  in.  I  rarely  let  them  down.  To 
the  spectators  it  must  have  seemed  like 
watching  a  man  suffer  a  very  public 
nervous  breakdown  as  I  stood  over  my 
tall,  muscles  tensing,  colour  draining 
from  my  face. 

I  finally  reached  breaking  point  in 
1977  when  I  defended  my  German  Open 
title  and  averaged  40  putts  per  round.  It 
was  a  form  of  sporting  suicide.  In  the 
first  round  at  the  second  hole  I  knocked 
my  approach  shot  in  to  six  feeL  I  hit  my 
first  pun  so  fast  that  I  double-hit  the  ball 
and  despite  striking  the  back  of  the  hole 
it  still  went  past  by  10  inches.  From  there 
it  took  me  two  more  putts  to  get  down. 
Four  putts  from  six  feet!  If  I  didn't  know 
it  before,  I  now  knew  that  I  was  really  in 
trouble. 

Sympathy  poured  over  me  from  all 
sides  but,  though  it  was  nice  that  people 
and  especially  fellow-professionals 
should  care,  my  putting  stroke  over  those 


short  putts  still  remained  a  terrible  sight 
The  more  f  missed,  the  worse  I  got  It  got 
so  I  was  expecting  to  miss. 

Frequently  1  would  be  completely 
frozen  over  the  bail.  My  brain  just  would 
not  instruct  my  body  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  action  because  the  usual  result 
was  heartbreaking.  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
no  control  over  my  arms  and  hands  at 
all.  It  was  as  though  they  belonged  to 
someone  else  and  this  other  person  hated 
me.  I  had  no  backswing,  executing 
instead  a  blurred  jab  with  the  putter  that 
was  so  quick  many  people  missed  it 
altogether. 

I  played  in  my  first  Hennessy  Cup  that 
year  and  my  putting  was  so  bad  that  1 
wasn't  allowed  to  play  until  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  of  the  competition  because 
eveiyone  knew  how  1  was  suffering  on 
the  greens.  Fortunately.  I  did  not  realize 
then  that  the  problem  was  to  stay  with 
me  for  years,  rather  than  months. 

Even  so.  I  did  consider  quitting.  I 
knew  my  tail-stroking  was  good  enough 
to  make  the  top  10  in  Europe,  that  all  1 
had  to  do  was  to  improve  my  putting 
average,  so  I  gave  myself  three  years’ 
maximum  to  do  just  that.  If  the  putting 
foiled  to  improve,  then  I  was  going  to 
find  something  else  to  do  with  my  life. 
The  alternative  —  of  stuttering  around 
Europe  for  years  —  was  too  awful  to 
contemplate  and  certainly  too  draining 
in  reality  to  put  up  with  for  years. 

Meanwhile,  I  knew  I  was  a  good  - 
enough  player  to  pick  up  a  cheque  here 
and  there  and.  as  I  was  not  expecting  to 
become  a  millionaire.  I  decided  to 
continue  as  best  I  could.  It  was,  however, 
hard.  I  was  frustrated  by  my  putting 
problems  and  at  times  the  whole  thing 
got  me  down  completely. 

I  read  articles  pointing  out  that  I  was 
very  young  to  be  suffering  the  “yips”  the 
golfer’s  name  for  this  strange  disease  that 
strikes  out  of  a  dear  blue  sky  and  which 
has  caused  so  many  fine  careers  to  end 
prematurely.  But,  contrary  to  popular 
thinking.  I  did  not  delve  into  the  subject 
myself.  I  was  afraid  to  do  that  because  I 
felt  that  if  1  understood  the  mechanics  of 
the  problem  too  much  !  would  never  gel 
rid  of  the  affliction.  Silly  maybe,  but  that 
is  how  I  felt 


ome  commentators  remain 
convinced  that  I  underwent 
hypnosis,  that  I  tried  out  some 
weird  “witch  doctor”  cures,  or 
that  ultimately  I  entered  into  a 
pact  with  the  devil.  Good  copy 
for  the  journalists,  but  none  of  these 
stories  is  true.  I  just  did  what  I've  always 
done  in  my  life  when  something  has  gone 
wrong  ...  I  worked  harder  than  ever 
before. 

The  problem  was  that  every  time  I 
played,  my  fellow-professionals  would 
give  me  advice.  I  would  then  rush  off  to 
the  practice  putting  green  to  put  these 
new  ideas  into  action  and  there  more 
pros  would  give  me  different  and 
conflicting  advice.  I  must  have  spent 
thousands  of  hours  on  putting  greens  and 
talked  to  hundreds  of  other  golfers,  but 
in  the  end  I  cured  myself  by  sheer  hard 
graft. 

There  was  no  miracle  cure,  no  sudden 
inspiration.  Instead,  my  problem  was 
cured  because  I  was  determined  that  I 
would  overcome  it.  It  was  a  case  of  mind 
over  matter  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
practice.  It  worked.  My  putting  im¬ 
proved  to  the  point  where  I  was  at  least 
an  average  player  on  the  greens,  and 
though  that  was  not  good  enough  to  win 
tournaments,  it  was  adequate  and  meant 
that  my  weekly  pay  cheques  from  the 
Tour  improved. 

In  1976,  I  had  won  £2,129,  and 
finished  ninetieth  on  the  money  lisL  In 


CAREER  FACTS 


1977,  with  my  putting  at  its  worst  and 
playing  fewer  events  because  I  was  also 
doing  my  National  Service  in  the 
German  Air  Force,  I  made  only  £690, 
and  did  not  even  figure  in  the  rankings. 
But,  in  1978,  I  was  40th  with  £7,706  to 
my  name,  and  the  following  year  I 
earned  almost  £8.000  on  the  Tour. 

Then,  in  1979,  I  won  the  Cacharel 
Under-25  Championship  in  Nimes, 
France,  by  a  record  17  shots.  It  was  a 
terrific  boost  to  my  career  and  to  my 
confidence.  Even  when  I  hit  a  bad  putt  in 
that  event  it  seemed  to  go  into  the  hole. 
After  all  the  problems  I  had  suffered  it 
seemed  as  though  someone  had  at  last 
decided  to  smile  at  me.  I  simply  could 
not  stop  laughing. 


Langer  finished  1979  in  a  respectable 
56th  position  in  the  European  money  list 
and  after  a  successful  spell  in  South 
America  appeared  to  have  put  his  putting 
crisis  behind  him.  The  following  year, 
however,  it  soon  became  dear  that  his 
problems  on  the  greens  were  far  from 
over. 

Once  you  have  suffered  putting  prob¬ 
lems  you  know  as  a  golfer  that  it  can 
happen  again.  I  did  not  know  why  I'd 
had  trouble  in  the  first  place,  so  how  on 
earth  could  I  really  believe  that  there 
would  never  be  another  setback? 

It  was  not,  however,  a  subject  that 
consumed  me.  By  1980,  I  was  happy 
with  my  game  and  my  form.  I  knew  for 


sure  that  I  could  make  a  living  from  golf 
and  that,  after  all,  was  all  I'd  ever  really 
wanted.  Of  course,  as  I  grew  older,  a  little 
wiser  and  a  lot  more  mature,  I  began  to 
appreciate  just  how  rich  the  pickings 
were  in  this  game.  It  called  for  sacrifice, 
but  to  a  poor  boy  like  !  had  once  been, 
this  sacrifice  never  seemed  very  much  at 
all. 

My  goal  for  1 980  was  simple  to  set  but 
considerably  more  difficult  to  achieve.  I 
wanted  to  finish  the  year  in  the  top  10  in 
the  money  list  By  the  middle  of  the 
summer  it  seemed  more  reasonable  to 
hope  for  a  top  40  place  and  even  then 
that  was  not  assured.  I  was  still  playing 
well  enough  and  my  putting  had  not  gone 
haywire,  but  the  fact  remained  that  on 


Why  Lyle  and  Faldo  are  ready  to  dominate  the  world 


To  me,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
Sandy  Lyle  became  the  Briton- 
who  broke  the  apparent  hoodoo 
that  had  hung  over  the  Open 
Championship  for  British  players 
since  Tony  Jacktin's  great  win  at 
Royal  Lylham  St  Annes  in  1969. 
For  a  start,  Sandy  had  been 
learning  how  to  cope  with  major 
pressure  for  several  years  ever 
since  he  catapulted  himself  onto 
the  European  Tour  in  the  late 
Seventies. 

The  value  of  this  learning 
process  cannot  be  over-empha¬ 
sized.  We  ail  must  go  through  it 
Before  you  can  leant  how  to  win, 
you  have  to  experience  how  to 
lose  and  to  educate  yourself  as  a 
golfer  each  time  you  go  through 
this  painful  experience.  Sandy, 
thankfully,  has  been  allowed  to 
master  ins  craft  in  America  and 
beyond,  away  from  the  micro¬ 
scopic  gaze  of  British  TV  and 
media.  By  the  time  he  came  to 
Royal  St  George’s  in  1985  be  was 
ready.  And  it  showed. 

Statistically,  Sandy  Lyle  can  lay 
claim  to  being  No.  1  without  the 
need  for  any  false  modesty. 
Actually,  in  his  case,  such  mod¬ 
esty  would  not  be  false  at  all 
because  he  is  one  of  the  least 
arrogant  world-class  sports  per¬ 
sonalities  anyone  could  hope  to 
meet  It  is  not  that  he  does  not 
have  a  precise  appreciation  of  his 
talent  or  his  worth  in  the  game,  it 


is  just  that  his  nature  allows  him 
to  take  these  things  in  his  stride 
and  to  put  all  his  success  into 
perspective. 

Yet  he  remains  a  truly  pro¬ 
digious  talent.  In  his  first  year  on 
tour,  1978,  he  started  quietly. 
Quietly?  In  fact  be  finished  49th. 
which  is  not  tad  fora  20-year-old 
finding  bis  feet  in  an  alien 
environment  Since  then  he  has 
only  once  finished  outside  the  top 
12  in  Europe,  when  he  finished 
the  1986  season  in  “lowly”  24th 
spot 

So  for  Sandy  has  been  top 
money-winner  in  Europe  on  three 
separate  occasions,  1979,  1980 
and  1985.  In  the  last  three  years 
he  has  won  the  Open  and  the  US 
Masters  to  become  the  only  goffer 
to  win  more  than  one  major  title 
in  the  last  four  seasons.  He  has 
also  won  the  so-called  Tour¬ 
nament  Players'  Championship 
in  America  and  enjoyed  victory 
in  Japan. 

In  Europe  alone  he  has  broken 
through  the  million-pound 
winnings  tamer  in  just  10  years. 
It  is,  by  any  standards,  a  phenom¬ 
enal  record,  one  that  allows  him 
to  be  put  forward  as  the  best  in 
the  world  in  1988.  never  mind 
top  Briton. 

His  advantages  are  obvious. 
The  accident  of  birth  that  set  him 
down  on  earth  as  the  sod  of  a 
professional  golfer  and  that  gave 


Coping  with  the  pressure:  Sandy  Lyle  (left)  and  Nick  Faldo 


him  a  golf  course  as  his  own 
personal  playground  are  obvious. 
Yet  others  have  had  the  same  sort 
of  start  and  tailed  to  make  the 
mark. 

The  difference  when  it  comes 
to  Lyle  is  that  Sandy  has  a 
remarkable  gift  that  he  has  pol¬ 
ished  to  shining  brilliance  over 
the  last  30  years.  He  is  so  long  off 
the  tee  that  it  can  be  embarrassing 
when  he  pulls  out  his  driver  and 
really  gives  it  a  rip.  Often, 
thankfully,  for  the  rest  of  us,  he 
prefers  a  three-wood  or  his  one- 
iron  which  he  hits  as  far  as  we  hit 
our  drivers  but  which  he  likes 
because  of  the  accuracy  these 
clubs  virtually  guarantee  him. 

His  natural  temperament 
might  well  have  been  forged  in 


the  heat  of  battle  and  designed 
specifically  for  golf  because  he  is 
almost  totally  unflappable.  I  like 
to  think  we  are  similar  in  this 
respect.  And  when  bis  putting  is 
on  song  then  Sandy  is  capable  of 
any  score  and  of  taking  any  title. 
He  really  could  emerge  as  the 
outstanding  golfer  in  die  world 
over  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Or  the  man  to  emerge  could  be 
Nick  Faldo.  Nick  is  a  terribly 
strong  character,  a  man  whose 
own  self-belief  is  almost  unshake- 
able.  You  only  have  to  look  at  the 
way  he  completely  rebuilt  his  golf 
swing  over  a  period  of  two  years 
to  know  how  strong  he  is. 

When,  in  1983,  he  Won  five 
European  tournaments  —  includ¬ 
ing  a  unique  hat-trick  of  wins  — 


he  single-handedly  dominated 
the  scene  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  tall,  good  looks  were 
reflected  in  a  swing  that  looked 
aesthetically  perfect  Then,  after  a 
mediocre  couple  of  seasons  in 
1984  and  1985,  Faldo  suddenly 
took  himself  off  to  Florida  to 
rebuild  this  swing.  Most  people 
had  seen  only  beauty,  but  he  tad 
delected  an  ugly  flaw. 

Despite  all  those  wins  Faldo 
alone  realized  that  in  the  pres¬ 
sure-cooker  atmosphere  of  major 
championships  he  could  play 
himself  into  contention  —  as  he 
did  at  the  Open  and  in  the  US 
Masters  —  but  that  once  there  his 
normally-reliable  swing  began  to 
fray  at  vital  moments.  And  Faldo 
wanted  to  taste  major  glory  more 
than  anything  else. 

It  was  the  most  difficult  de¬ 
cision  of  his  career  to  dismantle 
his  swing.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  us  at 
professional  level  know  what  our 
faults  are  and  for  us  it  is  a 
constant  fight  to  smooth  them 
out,  to  readjust  key  points.  1  have 
even  thought  myself  of  com¬ 
pletely  restructuring  my  swing 
but  to  be  honest,  1  haven't  got  the 
courage  for  such  a  move. 

The  odds,  for  me,  are  too  high 
for  such  a  gamble.  I  have  decided 
to  live  with  what  I  have.  This  is 
why  1  admire  Nick’s  decision  so 
much  and  why  I  say  it  dem-, 
onstraies  his  single-mindedness 
and  his  determination  to  do 


Bernhard  Langer  is  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  unhappiest  seasons  of  his 
professional  career  (Mel  Webb  writes). 

He  has  been  troubled  by  a  recurrent  back 
injury  and  the  putting  problems  which 
bedevilled  him  in  his  early  years  have 
returned  lately  with  a  vengeance.  In  the 
final  round  or  the  Open  he  needed  42 
putts,  including  five  from  three  and  a  half 
feet 

His  six  appearances  on  the 
European  Tour  this  season  have  brought 
only  one  victory —In  the  Epson  Grand 
Prix  of  Europe  at  5t  Pierre — a  joint 
seventh,  two  finishes  down  the  field 
and  two  missed  cuts.  He  has  also  missed 
six  cuts  in  13  appearances  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  last  five  in 
succession,  and  has  slipped  from  third 
to  ninth  in  the  Sony  World  Rankings. 

Bom:  August  27, 1 957,  Anhausen, 

West  Germany. 

Height  5ft  9jn _ 

Weight  1 1st  21b. 

Turned  professional:  1972. 

Tournament  victories  (27):  1979:  West 
German  Closed  Championship,  Cacharel 
Under-25  Championship.  1980: 

Dunlop  Masters,  Colombian  Open.  1981: 
German  Open,  Bob  Hope  British 
Classic.  1982:  German  Open.  1983:  Italian 
Open,  Glasgow  Classic,  Tournament 
Flayers’  Championship,  Johnny  Walker- 
tournament  World  Open  (Japan). 

1984:  French  Open,  Dutch  Open,  Irish 
Open,  Spanish  Open.  1985:  German 
Open,  European  Open,  Australian  Open, 
US  Masters,  Sea  F*ines  Heritage 
Classic.  1986:  German  Open,  Lancome 
Trophy  (tied).  1987:  PGA 
Championship,  Irish  Open.  1988:  Epson 
Grand  Prix  of  Europe. 

European  career  earnings:  £933,877. 

US  career  earnings:  £705,877. 

Sony  World  Ranking:  9. 

Ryder  Cup:  1981. 1983, 1985  and 
1987. 

Hennessey  Cognac  Cup:  1976, 1978, 

1980  1982. 

World  Cup:  1976, 1977, 1978, 1979, 

1980. 

Kirin  Cup:  1985  (captain),  1986 
(captain),  1987  (captain). 

the  greens  I  was  just  not  getting  enough 
birdie  putts  in  to  challenge. 

The  change  in  fortunes,  when  it  came, 
did  not  come  about  because  I  executed 
some  precise  and  clever  plan,  but 
because  of  a  couple  of  chance  occur¬ 
rences.  The  first  of  these  came  during  the 
Hennessy  Cup  match  at  Sunningdale, 
that  fabulous  course  a  few  miles  down 
the  road  from  Wentworth.  It  was  while  I 
was  on  the  practice  putting  green  there 
that  Seve  Ballesteros  came  over  and 
asked  if  he  could  have  a  look  at  my 
putter. 

Seve  has  never  been  a  guy  who 
disguises  his  opinion  on  anything,  and  he 
was  swift  and  to  the  point  when  he  held 
my  club  and  inspected  it  carefully.  "No 
wonder  you  are  not  putting  very  well. 
This  putter  is  awfuL  Far  too  light.  No- 
one  could  pun  well  with  this  thing,”  he 
said,  before  striding  tack  to  his  own 
practice  session. 

rom  the  putting  green  to  the 
pro  shop  at  Sunningdale  is  a> 
distance  of  no  more  than  30 
yards,  so  within  seconds  of 
my  conversation  with  Seve,  I 
was  in  the  shop  and  explain¬ 
ing  my  predicament  to  Clive  Claik. 
Give,  now  one  of  the  main  BBC 
television  commentators,  was  the  pro  at 
Sunningdale  in  those  days  and  he 
advised  me  to  go  and  have  a  look  in  his 
barrel  of  clubs  because  there  was  a 
selection  of  putters  there  that  had  been 
traded  in  and  I  just  might  find  something 
I  could  work  on. 

I  tad  a  look  at  several  putters  and  then 
came  across  an  old  Bullseye  model  that  . 
had  once  belonged  to  an  equally  old  lady. 
She  tad  given  up  on  it,  but  the  moment  I 
look  the  club  in  my  hands  I  knew  it  was 
the  right  one  for  me.  It  just  felt  right,  sort 
of  comfortable.  I  asked  Give  how  much 
he  wanted  for  it,  and  we  settled  on  £5.  It 
was  one  of  the  better  investments  of  my 
life. 

The  following  week  I  had  my  best 
finish  to  date  in  a  Tour  event  when  ! 
came  second  in  the  Tournament  Players’ 
Championship.  The  week  after  that  I 
finished  third  in  the  Bob  Hope  Gassic. 
Seven  days  later  I  was  a  winner  at  last. 

Victory  came  at  the  Dunlop  Masters, 
which  was  held  just  inside  Wales  at  the  St 
Pierre  Gub  near  Chepstow.  It  was  a 
glorious  week  with  the  sun  shining  on 
everyone,  and  on  me  in  particular.  I  tad 
never  felt  so  good  before  in  my  life.  With 
my  new  putter  I  felt  I  could  take  on  the 
world. 

Even  so.  few  people  noticed  me  too 
much  before  the  tournament  began. 
Most  of  the  press  interest  centred  on  the  ■ 
duel  taking  place  between  Sandy  Lyle 
and  Greg  Norman  for  the  No.  I  spot  on 
the  European  Tour.  As  far  as  the 
journalists  were  concerned,  I  was  just 
another  bit  player  that  week.  It  seemed 
they  were  right  when  America's  Hubert 
Green  opened  up  with  a  67  to  lead  after 
day  one.  Then  Green  struggled  to  a  77;  I 
followed  up  my  opening  70  with  a  65  to 
find  myself  in  the  lead,  and  never  looked 
back. 

I  had  often  wondered  how  1  would 
react  when  I  found  myself  in  the  right 
position  to  actually  win.  That  week  at 
Chepstow  I  discovered  the  troth  -  I 
loved  being  in  the  lead  and  I  enjoyed 
winning  more  than  anything  else.  I  shot 
67  on  the  third  day  and  ended  with 
another  67  for  a  record  14  under-par 
total  of  270  to  win  by  five  strokes  from 
Brian  Barnes. 

When  1  came  to  the  last  hole,  a  tricky 
200-yard-plus  par  three,  I  had  so  many 
shots  in  hand  that  I  was  more  relaxed 
than  I  had  been  at  the  half-way  point  My 
ordeal  had  turned  into  a  victory  waltz 
and  Iwaselated.  Just  for  the  mom,  Lyle 
finished  fifth  to  head  Norman  for  the  top 
moeny  spot  that  year. 

No-one,  however,  finished  that  year 

ItdH  ikan  T,  ...  J 


practice  ses 
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things  his  way.  There  must  have 
been  many  times  when  he  felt  like 
listening  to  all  his  critics  who 
suggested,  first  in  a  whisper  and 
then  in  a  roar,  that  he  was  quite 
simply  mad. 

Suddenly  the  confident  man 
who  was  beginning  to  stride 
around  the  world’s  fairways  with 
genuine  purpose  looked  un¬ 
settled,  uncomfortable  and  out  of 
touch  with  himself  His  results 
went  backwards,  his  name  slowly 
began  to  slide  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  his  face  to  disappear 
off  the  TV  screens.  Many  saw  it  as 
a  form  of  professional  suicide. 

Yet  through  all  this  nightmare 
that  lasted  the  best  part  of  two 
years,  Nick,  to  my  knowledge, 
never  really  faltered  once.  He 
stressed  to  everyone  who  asked 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and,  more  importantly,  he  knew 
what  he  was  aiming  for.  The 
target  was  in  front  of  him  and  be 

willed  himself  to  score  a  direct  .  _  .  - . . ...  , — 

hit.  .  Jitter  than  me.  Having  gone  second. 

In  the  end  we  know  that  it  paid  h,  ,  *  then  added  a  third  place  in 

off  for  him.  He  believes  that  his  lhe  come  Invitational  in  Paris  to  take 

my  winnings  from  four  tournaments  to 

°.ver  my  10131  for  ^  year  to 

almost  £33,000,  and  to  clinch  ninth  place 
in  the  money  list.  I  had  achieved  my 
early  goal  of  a  top  10  spoL  As  somebody 
has  said,  if  you  aim  for  the  stars  then  you 
just  might  hit  the  moon. 

*  &  Hot.  by  Bernhard 

llU  E/liou,  is  published  on 
October  6  by  Stanley  Paul  at  £9.95 


victory  in  the  1987  Open 
Giampionshp  was  due  entirely  to 
the  work  be  tad  put  in  over  the 
previous  24  months,  and  who  am 
I  to  argue  with  this  theory?  The 
foot  is  that  he  did  stand  up  to  all 
the  pressure  thrown  at  him  at 
Muirfield,  and  his  fast  round  of 
18  straight  pars  .is  eloquent 
testimony  to  ihalfecL 


c. 
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Diminuendo  can  master  the  colts 


BiGRrnmmm 


By  Mandarin 

Diminuendo  can  become  the 
third  filly  in  the  last  six  years 
to  win  the  Holsten  Pils  St 
Leger  at  Doncaster  this 
afternoon. 

Sun  Princess  triumphed  in 
1983  and  two  years  later  Oh 
So  Sharp,  who,  like  Diminu¬ 
endo,  was  trained  by  Henry 
Cecil,  completed  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  fillies'  classics 
having  earlier  been  successful 
in  the  1,000  Guineas  and 
Oaks. 

The  three  fillies  have  an 
Oaks  victory  in  common,  and 
the  central  question  is  whether 


Diminuendo  will  be  as  eff¬ 
ective  over  this  2&-furiong 
longer  trip  against  high-class 
colts. 

I  feel  that  she  will,  and  I  am 
encouraged  in  that  belief  by 
the  feet  that  confidence  in  the 
Cecil  camp  has  never  been 
higher. 

Diminuendo's  record  is  one 
of  an  unquestionably  top-class 
filly.  After  early-season 
placings  in  the  Nell  Gwyn 
Stakes  and  1,000  Guineas, 
both  over  distances  which 
were  too  short  for  her,  she  has 
gone  from  strength  to 
strength. 


Wins  in  the  Musktora 
Stakes,  then  the  Epsom  and 
Irish  Oaks,  in  which,  despite 
being  in  season,  she  dead- 
heated  with  Melodist,  were 
supplemented  by  a  facile  vic¬ 
tory  in  last  month’s  Yorkshire 
Oaks. 

Her  victories  have  been 
hallmarked  by  a  devastating 
buret  of  speed  and,  granted 
that  she  retains  that  accelera¬ 
tion  over  this  longer  trip,  she 
can  have  the  last  word. 

Her  two  most  serious  rivals 
look  sure  to  be  Sheriffs  Star' 
and  Minster  Son,  and  I  prefer 
them  in  that  order.  The  grey 


SherifPs  Star  is  a  half-brother 
to  Moon  Madness,  the  1986  St 
Leggr  winner,  and  his  form 
suggests  he  will  make  a  bold 
attempt  to  emulate  his  illus¬ 
trious  relative. 

He  suffered  an  interrupted 
preparation  for  the  Derby  but 
still  ran  creditably  to  finish 
sixth  to  Kahyasi.  He  then 
showed  his  true  mettle  by 
winning  the  King  Edward  VII 
Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot,  and  pul 
up  another  fine  effort  when, 
conceding  31b,  he  beat  fnsan 
by  tbreequarters  of  a  length  in 
the  Great  Voltigeur  Slakes  at 
York. 


As  Insan  had  previously 
been  beaten  only  a  short  head 
by  Kahyasi  in  the  Irish  Derby 
that  is  solid  form,  although  it 
should  be  remembered  that 
the  Epsom  winner  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  injury  in  running  at 
theCurragh. 

Minster  Son,  whose  sire 
Niniski  was  third  here  in 
1979,  holds  Sheriffs  Star  on 
Goodwood  running  in  May, 
giving  him  31b  and  a  l'£- 
length  beating,  but  that  was 
Sheriff’s  Star  first  outing  of  the 
season  and  his  subsequent 
efforts  suggest  he  has 
improved. 


3  35  HOLSTEN  PILS  ST  LEGER  STAKES  (Group  1: 3-Y-O  colts  and 
fiffiSflllw:  1m  6f  127yd)  (6  runners)  _ _ GSWtt>  _ 

3  -SSfffe - -  - 


7  (5)  *-10111  . .  - 


DONCASTER 


Selections 


By  Mandarin 


By  Our  Newmaricet 
Correspondent 
220  Defence  Policy.  2.20  Recollect 

255  Shuttlecock  Corner.  2.55  Kerrera. 

3.35  Diminuendo.  3.3S  DIMINUENDO  (nap). 

4. 10  Shadow  Minister.  4. 10  Start-Rite. 

4.40  WabiL  4.40  Checkpoint  Charlie. 

5. 10  OhsomeUow.  5.10  Raiwand. 

5.40  Sign  People.  5.40  Musianica. 

By  Michael  Seely 

3.35  SHERIFPS  STAR  (nap).  4.40  WabiL 
The  Times  Private  Handkapper’s  top  rating:  335  DIMINUENDO. 


Going:  good  (straight  course);  good  to  firm  (round) 
Draw:  5f-1m,  high  numbers  best 

Z20  HOLSTEN  FOR  LADIES  STAKES  (£4,500: 7f)  (13  runners) 


2  (5)  1304-0  KALSHAH12(G)(Mra F Durr) F Durr 4-100 - Jane  Aimytogo  S3 

3  (13)  521200  ONE  MAN  BAM)  14(F)  (O  Adams)  Mrs  SOBver  4-1<H> - Sharon  Murgakoyd  77 

8  00  00  LTVPia  PROOF 21  |T HMKKfcj  J  Smith  44-11 - II atari*  tag (3)  — 

7  (4  MELKOMO  (Mrs  P  Waymes)  E  Waymaa  44-11 - (Man  Katrtnn  — 

8  (8)  064263  MR  CWUS  GATEAUX  24  (T  Hartley)  D  wasms  6-9-1 1 - SaaptMria  Baxter  SI 

ID  (3)  604640  RECOLLECT  25  (Forme  Packaging  Ltf)  J  Payne  83-11 - fiaSy  Waugh  (3)  51 

11  (7)  04)0000  RESOENCY  12  (H  Richmond-Watson)  D  Lalng  4-9-1 1  .  Ca8a  Radband  — 

15  (12)  505000  SUPREME  OPTIMIST  5(B) {A  Whrto)  R  Peacock  *9-11  —  Canaan  Peacock  (3)  — 

18  (9)  118800  ONLY  TOR  EVE  22  (VAFAS)  <R  Trontz)  S  Norton  3*8 - Janria  Ooridtog  91 

21  (2)  062112  DEHSNCE  POLICY  32  (BF,G)(R5angs*BrjBHBs  3-9-8 - JemnaWWor  97 

22  (10)  204H3S  MAWTOU. LAW 36 Watts 34M) Lucy  StopAadSadcvUte  #90 

23  (6)  852240  HATAY  16  (G)  (Mrs  H  PJumMy)  T  B4  3-9-3 - ltete  Easterly  (ft  71 

24  (1)  02SS32  OTTERGAYLE 26 (8) (Mrs L Wtgram) P Wahrryn 883 - Carefen  Eddery  98 

BETTM8:  7-4  Defence  PoBcy,  11-4  Otftrrgayte,  7-2  Marttai  Law.  8-1  Kalshan.  10-1  Only  For  Eve.  12-1 

One  Man  Band.  181  Haray,  25-1  others. 

1987:  TANOUMA  48-11  Carolyn  Eddery  (11-2)  J  Distop  9  ran 


Safty  Waugh  (3) 


Peacock  (ft  — 
ateGoridtog  91 
amaWlrinr  97 


2J5S  FLYING  CHILDERS  STAKES  (Group  lb  2-Y-Cfc  £21,248:  51)  (8 
runners) 


1  (6)  130111  ALMOST  BLUE  43  (Q&S)  (A  SheftonjJ  Barry  82 _ JCterol  84 

2  (6)  112312  SUPCRPOWBt  10  (BABF^AS?  (Mrs  P  Yang)  waoonnan»2 _ W  Canon  03 

3  (2)  112913  ACCESS  TRAVEL  8  (BJIF.GJS)  (Mas  D  WHfems)  R  Boas  811 _ Pat  Eddery  94 

5  (ft  1125  KERRERA 23 (BFtFrtyfShefth Mohammed) MSlOutB 8-11 _ WRSarinn  099 

6  (1)  120211  PALEY  PRMCE 16  ffiyjBl  (J  Pftt)  M  Usher 811  _ _ AMcGterw  97 

7  0)  123613  SHIimjECOCK CORNER  10(D^.G)(J  Abel) P Frigate 811 - RCocteteW  87 

10  (7)  312251  HEEMEE  12  (IAF)  (B  Adamson)  P  Btockley  8-8 _ MHobarta  72 

12  W  423400  LOVELY  EARS  22  (D^ft  (Ai-Daara  Bloodstock  Lid)  G  Fytcbe  86 _ H  Wtghan  77 

BETTING:  84  Kerrera,  5-2  Superpower.  $2  Access  Travel.  81  Shuttlecock  Comar,  8-1  Patey  Prince, 
10-1  Almost  Blue,  25-1  Heemae.  £-1  Lovely  Ears. 

1987:  GALLIC  LEAGUE  81 1 S  Cautan  (5-2  tev)  B  HOs  7  ran 

FORM  SUPBTPOngR  .rtsappotettyiast  I  CORNER <5lb hotter off)5Xi 6th and  PALEY PHNCi 
rvnm  nme  when  31 2nd  ro  Madam  Mflfte  at  I  ism  benw  oM)  not  in  Dm  test  itoe. 

York  (5f)  with  SHUTTLECOCK  CORNER  (towels)  Ml  I  on, 


AMcGterw  97 
ICocteww  87 
M  Roberta  72 
HllteB  77 


York  (5f)  with  SHUTTLECOCK  CORNER  (tawfs)  Ml 
3rd.  Earfter  a  proHIc  winner,  deluding.  bMcered, 


CORNER (5lh  batter ofl)8KI6Bl  Mid  PALEY  PftiNCE 
(5ft)  better  uH)  not  in  the  test  nine. 


group  I  race  at  Phoena  Park.  Did  not  wear  hNnkers 
ai  York. 

PALEY  PRINCE,  much  improved  last  two  starts, 
besting  Kate  Lady  31  and  Hacff  II  at  Windsor  (50  and 


KEHHERA  hiiprasatvo  61  winner  from  AMboums  at 
Newmarket  (60  in  July,  but  haa  tksappointed  sines. 
Has  been  dttflcun  to  settlo  and  moves  back  In 
(Sstance.  ACCESS  TRAVEL  tksappointed  on  soft 
ground  at  Kempton  (80  test  tkne  but  previously 
amMarad  a  useful  Held  In  a  valuable  nursery  at 
Newmarket 

Saiedten:  SUP9RP0WEB 


3J5  HOLSTEN  PILS  ST  LEGER  STAKES  (Group  fc  3-Y-O  colts  &  Mes: 
£104,448: 1m  6f  127yd)  (6  runners) 

RUNNERS  AND  RIDERS  -  SEE  ABOVE 

4,10  BATTLE  OF  BRITAIN  HANDICAP  (£12,174: 1m)  (9  runners) 

2  (6)  112430  BEAU  SHER 14  ((LF.S)  (O  Zawawf)  B  Hentuy  5-9-10 - 


2  (6)  112430  BEAU  SHER  14  (ILF.5)  (O  Zawawf)  B  Hentuy  5-9-10 - R  Cochrane  94 

3  (3)  348110  SHADOW  M POSTER  22 (D.F.S)  (Sheikh  Mohammed)  M  Stouts 3-9-7  WRSafebum  93 

4  (1)  281443  START-RITE  23  (BA.F.G)  (T  Mohan)  W  O'Gorman  4-9-7 - W  Carson  96 

5  (5)  111-  STILL  SURPRISED  338  (ILF.G)  (D  Brothennn)  H  Whitaker  3-94)  _  Dean  McKeewn  95 

8  (2)  103600  CUVEE  CHARLIE  14  (C4l|P  Davies)  HCoBngridge  *8-12 - MRkawor  94 

8  (8)  055123  HOORAY  LADY  8  (Dj=.Gi  iBTRB  Pic)  G  Bating  4-812 - .1  Warns  96 

10  (9)  084023  BUCKRAMELUSUGA  14  lAmqte  Ltd)  J  Tatar  4-88 -  W  Ryan  84 

11  (4)  211200  IUHMAZ  17  (DBF AS)  |H  A-Uanoum)  P  Walwyn  38-5 - PM  Eddery  b*3 

13  (7)  381000  CHIMES  OF 1W  DAWN  H (OF) (CCyzer)S Norton 4-86 - C Hodgaon (7)  96 

BETTING:  7-2  Hooray  Lady.  4-1  Start-Rite  9-2  Beau  Sher.5-1  Shadow  MWster.8-1  Stffl  Surprised.  10-1 
Mtanaz.  12-1  Buctea  Meldsuga.  16-1  Ctemas  01  The  Dawn.  25-1  Cuvee  Charts. 

1987:  FREEDOM’S  CHOICE  5-9-0  W  Carson  (11-2)  J  Dunlop  13  ran 


CORM  STILL  SURPRISED  reappears  after 
rvnm  mom  gun  a  year.  UseM  (uverita. 
winning  88  Ns  three  starts,  induefing  an  impressive 
neck  beating  of  JUgueno  under  lOst  11b.  Reported* 
working  wefl  at  home. 

START-RITE  ran  a  toe  2ki  3rd  to  subsequent  fisted 


BUCKRAM 

Newmarket 


However.  BEAU  SHBI  ran  an  unchwacterteOfy. 
poor  race  that  day  and  on  3b  better  terms  A 
expected  to  revaraa  the  placings. 

SHADOW  MBBSTBt  te  inconifawnt  but  has  aotna 
fair  hanttcap  form,  notably  II  4th  to  Jamarj  (gave 
8ft)  at  Haydock.  HOORAY  LADY  1a9  6»l  W  to 
subsequent  wfcmar  Vanray  (roc  23ft)  at  Kempton 
test  week. 

SetecSon:  STILL  SURPRISED 


GOODWOOD 


Selections 


By  Mandarin 


2.00  PREMIER  PRINCE  (nap). 
2.30  Bashu&h. 

3. 1 0  Careless  Whisper. 

3.40  Al  Khaled. 

4.10  Mailman. 

4.45  Quiet  American. 

5.20  George  Hobart. 


By  Our  Newmarket 
Correspondent 
2.00  Merseyside  Man. 
2.30  Land  Ahoy. 

3. 10  Merdon  Melody. 
3.40  Al  Khaled. 

4.10  Gypsies  Bam  Rat. 
4.45  Qiuel  American. 
5.20  — 


Going:  good  to  firm 


Draw:  6f,  high  numbers  best 


2J0  RAPID  RACEUNE  NURSERY  HANDICAP  (2-Y-O:  7k  SAZS7)  (11  dREfiPfe 

runners) 

102(10)  3101  GRANDIFLORA  16 (0^) (Mas  J  Bradford)  J  Duriop 89 (7ex) - BReaae  97 

103  (11)  43211  PREMIER  PRMCE  40  (S)|Pramm  Properties  Ltd)  WJ  Pearce  9-7 - DMchoBs«B9 

10b  (8)  211201  NKSHTSTALKER  11  (F)  (Crescent  Ltd)  RSmym  85  (7e*) - S  Whitworth  97 

106  (3)  5450  IRISH  BAY  11  (B)  (R  Shaw)  N  Vigors  9-4 _ A  WNtehn8  (7)  82 

111  (9)  060410  TOO  EAGER  7 (B^) (J  Barman) M  W  Eastwby  812 - MBkch  92 

112  (4)  4314  OAZETTALOMSl2(OF)(8wcigpaorGazenB8HsraUjMrflmpraRs8T1  A  Mackey  88 

113  (S)  1  ZARRARA  68 <S) (7  Salman) P  Cole 810 - PariEodary  95 

116  (6)  505  ELA-avabmmOU  25  (N  TtcrtaBO  J  Payne  82 - GBardwaff(3)  80 

119  (2)  510  MERSEYSlOE  MAN  14(F) (BWaison)  Dr  jScargO 7-12 - NCariate  94 

120  (7)  003800  LADY  SPEEO  STICK  21  (|:ood  Brokers  LttflW  Bentley  7-11 - —  91 

121  (1)  000515  SNELBOURNE  LADY  7 (D/) (T  SweeCman)  R  Hannon  7-11 - DMckay  89 

BETTING:  I  ?-4  Zarrara,  3-1  NightstaBcer.  7-2  Prenver  Pnnce.  81  Grandftora.  18)  Gazettaiong.  Lady 

Speed  Suck.  12-1  otfwra. 

1987:  Y  V  TUCKER  8-6  G  Starkey  (11-10  fev)  M  Stoute  11  ran 


cnoi/l  NIGHTSTALKB)  comtorably  beet 
runm  subsequent  wanner  Pnnce  Itxafnm 


I  viiiii  subsequent  wanner  Pnnce  Itxalwn 
leave  2T  in  an  Epsom  nursery  (1m  110yd). 
Should  not  be  atconvemenced  by  this  shorter  top 
and  a  proven  on  toe  ground. 

PREMIER  PRINCE  >9  on  a  treble  Wtowng  two  wins 
a>Ayt(6f)  On  toe  latter  occasion  beat  Tenter  Close 
(rec  223)  by  a  lenqto.  bin  both  successes  were  on 
softer  ground  MERSEYSIDE  MAN  cfeaeoomied 


wetory  over  The  Tartsey  Man  (levels)  in  a  seller  at 
Folkestone  (6t). 

GRAMMFLORA  was  a8  out  to  beat  Hawnram  toave 
7te)  2V;|  me  Salisbury  nursery  (7f).  GAZETTAI^nq 
beai  (Catalans  devote)  21  at  Redcar  (71)  on  her 


Zfi\ m  a  Salisbury  nursery  (7f).  GAZETT. 
Kataiarta  devote)  a  at  Redcar  (77) 
femora  Start  SKELBOURNE  LADY  lx 


perxfemaro  start  SKELBOURNE  LADY  beat  Mo 
Vo«e  (levels)  kil  to  a  Newmarket  sellar  (71). 


Setectkmt  NH3HTBYALKER 


2 J30  MAIL  ON  SUNDAY  HANDICAP  (3-Y-O:  £4,019:  7f)  (7  runners) 


202  (5)  4-3121  LAND  AHOY  28(F)  (Sheikh  Mohammed)  Mas  MPIggoa  87 - B  Rouse  92 

205  (4)  308532  SUP  AND  STICK  8(F) (O Zawawll 8  Hanhury 8-8 - B  Raymond  98 

209  (3)  005435  DIACO 71(G) (J Good) RHoHttShBad 8-6 - ACufttete(3)  95 

210  (6)  080102  BA9HUSH  SB  (D.F.G1  (H  At-Maktoum)  H  Thomson  Jones  8-4 - Rite  *99 

211  (7)  0-00604  TOMMY  DALY  10  <&G)(J  Daly)  W  Conor  8-4 - - A  Mackey  97 

213  (1)  1-4O06  BRIERY  FJLLE  19  (S)  (C  Lntev)  R  WMams  7-fl - R  FC*  96 

214  (2)  080800  HARD  TO  STOP  IS  (VA  (Peter  ShttonUd)R  Hannon  7-11 -  O  McKay  92 

BETTWG:  81  Land  Ahoy.  81  Sift  And  Stick.  81  Otaoo.  81  Basnush.  Hard  To  Stop.  181  Briery  FBe, 
Tommy  Daly. 

1987!  SERGEANT  HERYLL  7-8  N  Adams  (82)  P  Howfcig  10  nn 

FORM  *i«Y  tpickenod  wtoen  Bngmon  (7f)  m  May.  then  IMshed  9  ftx) »  Chase 

^  0oor  {,ec  ,2to>  ®  LBKaster  Cm). 

DIACO  failed  to  stay  the  extended  mie  at  Beverley 
»  Era^odo  (rec  in*  Acts  won  one  let  tsm  and  is  belter  tedged  on  »l3n)»Bestww 

SS,  ^  _  at  Chester  (71 122yd).  TOMMY  DALY  gave  hq  be« 

SUP  AND  STICK  is  inconsistent  but  was  a  serfbrmance  oi  me  season  last  time  when  a  dth  of 


»fgmon  (7Q  to  Mey.  than  llnahed  ft  fta)  to  Chase 
The  Door  (rec  12£>)  at  Leicester  Cm). 

DIACO  failed  to  stay  toe  extended  mde  at  Beverley 
lut  w»  and  is  belter  tagged  on  »l  3rd  to  Bestmth 
at  Chester  (71 122yd)  tommy  DALY  gave  tea  best 
performance  of  toe  season  last  ante  when  S  fth  of 
13  to  Gtencroh  (gave  9b)  at  Yoric  (BQ. 

Selection:  LAND  AHOY 


credxatue  4i  2nd  to  Sunshine  Coast  at  Kempton  (7f) 
last  tune.  BASHUSH  snowed  r»  Wnng  tor  trn  with 
short  head  wm  over  Dealers  Detour  (rec  7to)  « 


3.10  SKOL  SPRINT  CLASSIC  SERIES  FINAL  (Handicap:  £38,760:  51) 
(16  runners) 


302  (5)  1151C3  WOUD  ANO  KHN  45  (VfD.Fj)  (Miss  D  Keen)  W  OGofTTHh  89-10  B  Raymond  88 

30*  (181  0*0800  SINGING  STEVEN  56  (TiCC.FAS) (Or  S  Sennatt) R Hennofi 4-9-7 _ BRgwse  899 

305  (11)  331324  ABATHATC  37  (DJ^LS)  iC  wwson)  C  nelson  4-87 .  SWMtamrth  89 

306  (l?f  001006  MERDON  MELODY  33  (D.F.G£)  (J  Smith)  R  Swatoer  5-84 - Pul  Eddery  19 

307  (8)  038361  CUMBRIAN  WALTZER  22  (D.F.G)  (Cumbrian  bid  Ltd)  M  H  EastMby  3-813  M  Birch  90 

305  (4)  101450  GEMINI  FIBE  35  (CftP.G)  (J  Abel)  P  Feigate  4-8-11 _ G  Carter  91 

309  (1)  421060  RESTLESS  DON  24  (Dfl  (D  Sharwm)  J  Barry  3-810 - ! — — ^BCroaatoy  91 

310  (7)  433810  GALLANT  HOPE  3 (Rfif.Q) (Mrs  N  OutHoU) L  Cottrell  888 -  StTGomtenC)  S3 

311  CO)  0*2180  ICSTUN  18  (D,G£)  (P  Goutemfcf^  P  Wahvyn  3-8-8 _  N  Howe  9* 

313  (15)  103343  SKI  CAPTAM  28  (D^,G£)(B  Dickson)  PHowBng  4-84 - WNewnea  92 

314  (9)  002145  CARELESS  WHISPER  3  (B.CAF)  (Lord  Matthews)  l  Maohaws  881 —  A  Itadray  98 

315  (6)  0*0851  MICRO  LOVE  12  (CtLF,G)  (J  Snfford)  H  O'NeH  4-8-0  (7ex) _ D  McKay  93 

316  (2)  500000  MADRAC0 12  (C£,G£)  (B  Hampson)  P  Cahnr  5-7-9 _ N  CarSria  91 

317  (13)  186060  ALflERT  HENRY  44  (A  ManskeW)  R  Voorspuy  4-7-S _ 8  Dawson  91 

318  (3)  440422  SULLYte  CHOICE  12  (BAPAS)  (W  Chapman)  D  Chapman  7-7-9 _ A  Proud  97 

319  (14)  100040  MUSIC  REVIEW  14  AP A8)  (Movodlva  Ltd)  MTompkatt  87-7  _  GBardwiA(3)  85 

Long  handcap.  Mime  Review  7-3 

BETTING:  4-1  Cumbrian  Waltz®-.  9-2  Ski  Captain,  5-1  Abruhatc.  Mod  Lois.  15-2  Proud  And  Kean, 
81  Careless  Whisper,  (cetera  181  others. 

19871 GOPPERMLL  LAO  4-8-4  N  Attain  (81J  L  Hoft  8  ran 

FORM  BULLY'S  CHOICE  was  caught  only  I  returned  to  winning  wsys  when  Drattng  npate  Lan 
rv/rim  rnsiae  the  ftoel  furiang  when  Dee  tan  |  (gave  2to)  21  at  Epsom  (St)  las  time.  Heasonaoiy 
IKf  to  Sony  Spoken  (gave  lOto)  at  Newcastle  (6ft  wmtoteo  despite  an  50  penalty. 


1  msiae  the  fauf  furiang  when  Deewi 

IKItoSohwSpokaitoaw  lOto)  at  Newcastle  (6ft 
previously  3  2nd  to  CARELESS  WHISPER  at  Yak 
(6Q.  and  on  5ft  bettor  terms  can  reverse  the 
poems*. 

CARELESS  WMSPER  41  Stfi  to  Roman  nose  (gave 


11  to)  at  Doncaster  (ST  140yd)  on  Wartneaday  wHh 
GALLANT  HOR  (Sana  tennte  13th.  MICRO  LOVE 


THE  TIMES  RACING  SERVICE 

Continuous  live  commentary  with  comment  and  analysis 
_  -  -  PTns  classified  results  check  every  day 

CaD  0898  500  123 

1  ^  Mandarin's  Form  Guide 

wJ  Plus  Rapid  Results  Service 

Jf  CaU  0898 100 123 

Cate  east  2Sp(ofl  pash)  and  38p  (standard  A  peak)  per  tnmute  Inc  VAT 


1387:  ^  - * 

Form  guide  to  the  six  contenders 

m  |  SHERIFFS  STAR  ^7~]ZAFFAWN 


Guide  to  our  in-line  racecard 

GOOD  TIMES  74  (CILBF^.G^  (l*a  D  Robinson)  B  Hal  8180  . 


Racecard  number.  Draw  In  brackets.  Six-figure 
torro(F  — tei.  P-pufedup.  U  -  unseated  nder. 
B  -  brought  dowm.  S-sflppedup.  R  —  refused. 
D-tfiequMfiatn.  Horse's  name.  Days  stoce  test 
outng:  J  If  jumps,  F  M  ItaL  (B  —  bSnkers. 
V-risar.  H-hood.  E- Eyesfwett  C- course 
winner.  D  -  (Sstance  winner.  CO  -  cowse  and 


&40  HORSE  RACING  ABROAD  CLAIMING  STAKES  (3-Y-O:  £2,243: 1m  4f)  (8  runners} 

401  (3)  48086  COSSACK  WAR1BOH 14  <Mra  A  James)  B  HulcWnson  »0  -  Bftotoa  91 


401  (3)  46-006  COSSACK  WMSOOR 14  (Mrs  A  Tames)  R  Hulcrtrwon  9D - B  Rouse  91 

*04  (7)  040400  POWBt CRAZY 47(B) (S Brewer) P Makin M -  M Birch  80 

406  (2)  04800  AIMS  JANE  21  (PL«*a)G  Harwood  811  - 8  Raymond  87 

408  (1)  823340  JADE  STAR  21  (B  Poltos)  G  Pritchard-Gordon  811 -  GBar0we9(3)  95 

410  (6)  380414  AL KHALH) 28 (F) (Shafch Airin Qahiawl) W Haggas 89  — RHBIe  88 

413  (d)  23*404  REED 21  (Mrs H Clarke) fl  HoBnshead 87 - ACMharwQ)  90 

415  (5)  200100  CHIC  CAROLYN  11(F)  (S  Roots)  G  Lewis  86 - Pod  Eddery  93 

419  (8)  0500  BEST  OF  BRITISH  26  (J  Btomanow)  D  Arblithnot  83 _ P  Cook  •  99 

BETTING:  5-2  Al  Khaled,  100-30  Boat  of  Bntteh.  81  Reed,  81  Jade  Star,  81  CMc  Carolyn,  181  Aknee 
Jane,  12-1  others. 

1887:  ROUSHAYD  8i  R  H«3  (7-2)  R  Johnson  Houghton  4  ran 


4.10  OXO  HANDICAP  (Amateurs:  £2.656: 1m)  (19  runners) 


503  HI)  100050  MURPHY  14 (D/^X3)  (Mrs  S  Brook)  RWtmaker  811-7 _ Sandy  Brook 

504  (12)  038540  AL-TORFANAM  14  (D^G)  (A  COusns)  P  Mowtog  81 14 - Sarah  Preach  IS) 

508  (18)  604600  JAGAN  SOMBOMG  7  (7  Chaah)  R  Hutcmnson  81 1-3 - RHutoWnson 

509  (5)  400121  MAUJIAN  49  (CJLFJLS)  (J  McQougsid  Farms)  I  BaKHng  811-3  Ciata  Beldtog  (5) 

510  (15)  015038  GENOTIN  14  0LFXS)(S  Motor)  5  MeKx  81 1-3 - Linda  Motor  (5) 

512  (2)  52800  HAWORTH  96  (Mrs  A  Often  D  Tucker  81 1-0 - Jane  SoutMl  (5) 


510  (15)  015038  GENOTD4 14  (D^JS}(S  Metor)S  Metor  811-3 - Linda  Mritor  (5)  90 

512  (2)  520-00  HAWORTH  96  (Mrs  A  Often  D  Tucker  81 1-0 - Jana  SoutMl  (S)  87 

513  (ft  205030  COURT  TOWN  18  PLF^)(HHoogood)R  Hannon  81813.  EltaaMhGandrito  (ft  94 
520  (1)  052301  TORRANCE  18  (F^l)  (Ms  M  Betas)  D  Wilson  8188  nOea)-.  Elaine  Bronaon  (ft  *99 


last  tana  but  a  Better  judged  on  r*»  previous  %! 
wernrv  over  The  Tansay  Man  (tovefs)  in  a  saner  at 


521  (19)  306040  PARKLANDS  BELLE  36  (G)(D  Hatch)  M  Haynes  8187 - Yvonne  Haynes 

522  (3)  1-60011  GYPSY'S  BARN  RAT  10  (D>F.S)  (A  Haddock)  W  Holden  81 87  Katharine  MoMen  (ft 

52S  (17)  054300  HEAVENLY  HOOFER  12  (DJ.G)  (J  Biancta)  Denys  Snath  - - 

528  (13)  600(800  o-LA-LE  28  (E  Tessansonn)  W  Brooks  4-10-2 - Kim  Alison  (ft 

529  (7)  2/SB308  ORIENTAL  JADE  135J  (ft  (PLACy)G  Roe  8182 _ Sarah  Fonant  (ft 

530  161  053500  EL  PADfONO  35  (Mrs  C  Britan)  C  Britain  3-10-0 _ JHaeWy  (S) 

531  (d)  450068  COASTAL  PLAIN  477J  (Mre  B  Gonsalves)  A  Gonsalves  8180 - Tracy  Bird  (ft 

537  (9)  040500  KEEP  COOL  37  (DJF)  (Mrs  J  Bigg)  R  Hohnshead  886  - GerakfnaRaaa 

538  (10)  655-000  SUPREME  NEF1CW  25  (Mrs  P  Fox)  J  Fox  4-9-8 _ S  Fax  (ft 

5*0(14)  Q0/000P  DUST  CONOUEREA  21  (BJLF)  (Mrs  J  Betties)  A  Denson  7-81 - — 

541  (18)  00/088  MASTBI COWDV  360J  (Miss  J  WBtmson)  Mss  L  Bower  4-81 _ — 


BETTING.'  11- 4  Torrance.  10830  Madman.  5-1  Gypsy's  Bam  Rat.  81  Haworth.  181  Gencmn,  Murphy. 
181  others. 


1987:  MONT1CELU  7-82  Miss  J  Annyage  (281)  C  Brittain  17  ran 

445  EBF  GOLDINGS  MAIDEN  STAKES  (2-Y-O:  £3,952: 7f)  (12  runners) 

802  (9)  CHRISTIAN'S  GOLD  (Mrs  RWTOtorftG  Harwood  80 - : 

603  (81  CHRISTMAS  HOLS  (C  Cyzar)  S  Nonon  80 - 

805  (2)  HALXOPOU8  (A  OatttodOUtouJM  Tompkins  80 - 

806  (10)  HARDMERO  (Mrs  A  Ferguson)  J  DiatopBO - 

607  (ft  MD1AN  UPfDSna  (J  Ksmy)  R  Hannon  9-0 - 

608  (11)  LUNAR  MOVBl(E  Evans)  C  Nelson  80 . — . .  ..I 

609  (1)  monaBU  (R  MaraGth)  H  Vigors  80 - - - 

610  (ft  MR  WBHMG  WEIL  (C  Booth)  RWMams  80 - 

611  (7)  NORTHERN  BRAVE  (Had!  AJ-Tapr)  H  Thomson  Junes  80 _ 

61*  (5)  PML080PMOSpGoutendrts)P  Wahvyn  80 - 

616  (12)  QUIET  AMERICAN  {Sne*h  Mohammad)  M  Stoute  80 - - - 

617  (4)  REGIMENTAL  MARCH  ( J  McOougrid  Farms  Inc)  I  Bolding  80  —  SO 


SPGrtffitha  — 
.  WNeamea  — 
_  A  Mackey  — 


- Paul  Eddery  — 

- PCoofc  — 

- MBtofc  — 

- ft  Ml  — 

- _ N  Howe  — 


618(12)  QUIET  AMERICAN  {Snmkli  Mohammad)  M  Stoute  80 - - - Q  Carter  — 

617  (4)  HEGMENTAL  MARCH  (J  McOougrid  Fmms  Inc)  I  Balding  9-0 —  S(YGonnan(7)  — 

BETTING:  82  Northern  Brave.  81  Christian's  Gold,  81  Lutwr  Mover,  Outer  American,  tS-2  Regknantal 
MardL  81  Hardman).  181  otoats. 

1987t  CMMHDM  REEF-80  J  MatMas  (I8T)  r  Bakfing  tfi  ran 

5-20  PILLEY  GREEN  MAIDEN  GUARANTEED  SWEEPSTAKES  (3-Y-O:  £959: 1m)  (14 
runners) 

2  (ft  600  CHERRYWOOD  LAD  11  (*fes  R  Stnfth)  H  OTteB  80 - N  Howe  — 

*  (8)  BB2222  GEORGE  HOBART  11(B)  (ROftor8TuRter)J  Tree  80 - Paul  Eddery  •  99 

9  (2)  580080  LIVELY  MEASURE  48 (Mr* fl  S  Baker) L  Hoft  80 - PCoofc  68 

10(13)  MAHXSMANSHtP(JGarote-floedy)G  Harwood  80 - G  Carter  — 

13  (4)  MYSTIC  MONKEY  (J  Bnit)  R  Hodges  80  . . . . . . —  — 

16  (ft  25  RBEM8ER  HAYS  11  (BF)  (Prince  Ahmad  Salman)  G  Harwood  80  „  B  Raymond  M 

17(14)  8  SHARPO*S  UU)  350  (AJ-Deera  E&ooctetOCfc  Ltd)  G  Fytttte  80 _ _ —  — 

21  (S)  00  BALIGAY 15 (Sr Ernest  HanisoHJB HRs  Ml . . - .  ■  BHM»  — 

Z2  (ft  080  COME  ON  MOTHER  15  (Mrs  NOudlekOL  00008  811  _ - _ I  Johnson  — 

23  (1)  00  HAVMQFUN14(LHehday)H  Candy  811 - WHavraaa  — 

25(12)  0-0  l>MAIKXE8A12(RLana)LCaaraU811 - - - A  Mackey  — 

27(10)  ORDEUA  (Mre  G  KMetstey)  G  Ktodntey  811 - - - —  — 

32  (7)  08080  WHAT  A  HOPE  12  (I  Tough)  P  Hewing  811 - MGafagher(7)  — 

34  (11)  YA  MUSTAFA  (C  Manwf)  N  Kankck  811 - R  Street  — • 


BETTB4G:  7-4  Ramentoor  Hays.  2-1  George  Hobart  81  MarhamaiteMp.  181  BaSgay.  Haring. 
7Z-1  otners. 


1967*  KHMAOML  9-0  R  Hfc  (W)  W  Haggas  id  rvi 


Course  specialists 


returned  ip  warning  wsys  whan  Deattng  npate  Lass 
(gave  2to)  21  at  Epsom  (5t)  last  time.  Raasonaoiy 
waghieo  despna  an  SB)  penalty. 

CUMBRIAN  WALTZER  beet  Chain  Shot  (rec  lOto) 
1 W  in  a  mod-class  etemw  at  Sanoown  (SJ)  last 
(tens.  RESUfSS  DON.  who  is  best  suited  by  Sf  op; 
Arm  ground,  has  dams  on  a  21  wm  over  Vtewtey 
Star  (roc  1  Bb)  at  Doncniw-  pij  to  Jura. 

8Mm8»  Stun  CHOICE 


TRAINERS 


O  Hanrood 

Wamera 

36 

Rimara 

in 

Percent 

27.7 

W  O' Gorman 

3 

11 

27.3 

M Stoute 

15 

70 

21.4 

JTrae 

7 

35 

200 

C  Nelson 

5 

28 

192 

R  VtfWtens 

4 

23 

174 

JOCKEYS 

Winners  (tides  Percent 
3  18  16.7 

(Only  quaUers) 


MAZZACANO 

Aug  27,  Goodwood,  good:  see 
ZAFFARAN. 

Jul  4.  Woteerhampton.  good  to  soft 

(810)  beat  Sundaysport  Scoop  (3-0) 
IS  (1m  41  graduation  race,  £959, 3 


Aug  17.  Yorit.  good  to  fvm:  (8-12) 
beat  Insan  (8-9)  fcl  (1m  41.  group  II. 


ran). 

Jun  18.  ASCOL 
beat  Kalakate 
26,907, 7  ran). 


to  firm:  (8-91 
%1  (im  4f, 


TOP  CLASS 


Aug  13.  Newbury,  good:  (8-3)  beat 
Melodist  (8-6)  a  (im  5f  60yd.  group 
(1. 233.300, 6  ran). 

Jun  30.  Haydock.  firm:  (8-10)  beat 
Dastur  (8-13)  51  (im  4f.  listed. 
28.426, 3  ran). 

Jun  5,  Chantiny.  soft  (9-2)  not  in  first 
10  behind  Hours  After  (9-2)  (im  4f, 
group  i.  £200,000, 16  ran). 

May  18.  Goodwood,  good  to  firm: 
see  MINSTER  SON. 


235.424,  4  ran). 

Jun  14,  Ascot  flood  to 
beat  Polar  Gap  (8-8) 
group  II.  £53522, 8  ran). 

Jun  1,  Epsom,  flood:  (9-0)  6%l  6th 
behind  Kahyasi (9-0) (1m4f  groupl. 
£296500.  14  ran)  with  MINS  left 
SON  (9-0)  about  61  away  8th. 

May  18,  Goodwood,  good  to  firm: 
see  MINSTER  SON. 

MINSTER  SON 

Jul  26.  Goodwood^ ,  good I  to  soft 
(8-10)  beat  Assabs  (8-10)  21  (im  4f, 
group  III.  £18.723. 5  ran). 

Jun  1,  Epsom,  good:  see 
SHERIFFS  STAR. 


listed,  £10.614, 5  ran). 
jul  8  York,  good  to  soft:  (8-7)  beat 
Pillar'  Of  FiretfW)  41  (Im  4f  heap, 
gg  tyw,  8  ran). 

jul  i.  Haydock,  firm:f9-0)  beat  Hk* 
Know!  (9^)2'/.l  (lm4f  heap,  £4  J*. 

7  ran). 


diminuendo 


Aug  16.  York,  good  to  firm:  (9-0) 
b^t  Sudden  Love  (M)  51  (Im  41, 
group  I.  £53^68, 6  ran). 

ttb'zrbsf&ffZ 

group  I,  £63,575,  9  ran), 
jun  4.  Epsom,  good:  (9-0  beat 
Sudden  Love  (9-0)  41  (im4f,group  I, 
£148,650, 11  ran). 

Selection:  DIMINUENDO 


141  (Im  2f.  listed.  £19.738.  7  ran) 

with  TOP  CLASS  (8-12)  81  away  5th. 


Feigate  colt 
is  worth 
following 


Fillies  to  the  fore 
in  oldest  classic 


Shuttlecock  Comer  can  take  the 
group  two  Flying  Childers 
Stakes  on  a  competitive  supp¬ 
orting  programme  at  Doncaster 
(Mandarin  writes). 

The  Paul  FeJ gate- trained  colt 
has  been  a  mode)  of  consistency 
this  term  and  his  only  unplaced 
recent  run  was  on  soft  ground. 
This  sounder  surface  will  be 
more  to  his  liking. 

He  holds  Paley  Prince  on 
York  running  fast  month,  and 
can  reverse  the  placings  with 
Superpower,  who  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  in  front  of 
him  in  another  Yoric  race  last 
month,  on  51b  better  terms. 

Shadow  Minister  has  put  up 
some  consistent  efforts  this  term 
and  can  land  the  Battle  Of 
Britain  Handicap,  while  the 
somewhat  unpredictable  Ohso- 
meiiow  should  find  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Sceptre  Stakes  to 
her  liking. 

The  richly-endowed  Skol 
Sprint  Classic  Series  Final  is  the 
feature  of  Goodwood's  pro¬ 
gramme.  Careless  Whisper, 
who  runs  well  here,  can  make 
her  swift  reappearance  pay  after 
finishing  a  creditable  fifth  to 
Roman  Prose  in  the  Portland 
Handicap  at  Doncaster 


The  St  Leger  is  the  oldest  classic 
race,  it  was  first  run  in  1 7/6  and. 
on  that  occasion,  it  was  wc,n  by  a 
filly  with  the  curious  name  of 
Allabaculia,  the  2-1  on 
favourite. 

There  is  sound  historical 
backing,  therefore,  for  the 
chance  of  today's  favourite. 
Diminuendo,  which  is  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  faci  that  a  Shy 
has  beaten  the  00)15  in  the  St 
Leger  on  no  fewer  than  40 
occasions.  ' 

A  dozen  of  these  winners 
occurred  in  this  century,  going 
back  to  those  legendary  idols  of 
the  Edwardian  crowds.  Sceptre 
and  Pretty  Polly,  and  extending 
to  the  recent  winners  Oh  So 
Sharp.  Sun  Princess  and  The 
Queen's  Dunfermline  in  ibe 
past  11  years. 

TRAINERS 

Dick  Hera's  achievement  of  six 
St  Leger  victories  is  a  record 
shared  with  three  other  men 


By  Jack  Waterman 

est  classic  Lady  James  Douglas,  won  the 
177*6 and.  substitute  Leger  in  (918,  there 
;  wen  by  a  have  been  six  successful  women 
name  of  owners,  including  .tayima. 
2-1  on  Duchess  of  Norfolk  with  Moon 
Madness  two  years  ago.  and  the 
historical  Dowager  Lady  Beayertmwk 
for  the  with  Busuno  in  1974.  Bout  nave 
favourite,  runners  today,  respectively 
is  re-  Sheriff's  Star,  a  half-brother  to 
hat  a  filly  Moon  Madness  and  trained  by 
in  the  St  Lady  Henries,  and  Minster  Son. 
than  40  Sheikh  Mohammed  -  two 
;  runners.  Diminuendo  and 

i  winners  ZafFaran  -  has  had  one  previous 
ary,  going  success.  Oh  So  Sharp  ( 1 985)  and 
ry  idols  of  so,  too.  has  Captain  Marcos 
s.  Sceptre  Leimos  (Top  Class),  who  owned 
extending  Julio  Mariner. 


including,  most  recently  Henry 
Cecil’s  late  step-father.  Sir  Cecil 


However,  for  the  nap  I  side 
with  Premier  Prince  in  the 
Rapid  Raceline  Nursery.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pearce  has  never  made  any 
secret  of  his  high  regard  for  the 
colt,  who  can  complete  a  treble 
at  the  expense  of  the  penalized 
Gran  diflora  and  Nigbtstalker. 

Bashush,  second  to  the  useful 
Chase  The  Door  at  Leicester  Iasi 
month,  looks  the  answer  to  the 
Mail  On  Sunday  Handicap,  and 
Maflman  appeals  as  the  winner 
of  the  Oxo  Handicap. 


Boyd- Roch  fort.  Only  one 
trainer  in  Turf  history,  the 
prodigious  19th  century  genius. 
John  Scott,  has  exceeded  this 
total,  with  a  massive  16  vic¬ 
tories.  Only  last  week,  however. 
Hern’s  licence  was  transferred  10 
Neil  Graham,  so  Minster  Son 
today  will  have  a  chance  to 
further  only  the  West  Ilsley 
stable's  immense  success 
Henry  Cecil  (Diminuendo) 
bas  three  St  Leger  victories  to 
his  audit  all  in  the  1980s.  while 
Clive  Brittain  (Top  Class) 
trained  the  1978  winner  JuJio 
Mariner. 


JOCKEYS 

Willie  Carson  (Minster  Son)  has 
the  best  record,  with  two  win¬ 
ners.  a  runner-up  and  three 
limes  riding  the  third  horse — all 
since  1975.  Greville  Starkey 
(Mazzacano)  has  once  ridden  a 
runner-up,  and.  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  the  third  horse.  Michael 
Roberts  was  on  the  runner-up 
last  year.  Mountain  Kingdom, 

<and  Walter  Swinbura  was  on  the 
third  horse.  Untold,  in  1986. 


OWNERS 

Since  Gainsborough,  owned  by 


PRICES 

There  have  been  enough  upsets 
-in  the  St  Leger  to  sound  a  note  of 
caution  about  cramped  prices. 
In  the  past  20  runnings  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  winners  have 
started  at  100-30  or  shorter. 
Three  of  these  occasions  have 
concerned  odds-on  favourites, 
but  there  have  also  been  three 
winners  at  28-1  and  one  al  20-1 
in  the  same  period. 

Nevertheless,  purely  from  the 
statistical  point  of  view. 
Diminuendo  is  narrowly  fa¬ 
voured  over  Minster  Son. 


•  CHEPSTOW 


RUSTIC  COMEDY  15  D  Etewnte  3-JH5  A  ftoctor  (7)  11 


,  8  Wait (4)  88. 


distance  wtonsr.  BF  —  beaten  favourite  In 
tetest  race).  Going  on  taitdch  hone  has  won 
(F  —  firm,  good  to  firm.  hard.  G  -  good. 
S  -  soft,  good  to  soft,  heavy).  Owner  in 
brackets.  Trainer.  Age  and  weight.  Rider 
plus  any  allowance.  The  Times  Private 
Haraflcappefs  rating. 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

2.15  Forest  Flame.  2.45  Roback.  3.15  So 
Rhythmical.  3.45  Hard  As  Iron.  4.15  RunneU  For 
Osh.  4.45  Amigo  Men  or.  5.15  Amber  Loch. 

By  Our  Newmarket  Correspondent 
2.15  Luncbbox.  2.45  Serious  Trouble.  3.15  So 
Rhythmical.  3.45  Hard  As  Iron.  4.15 
Supermarine.  4.45  Lady  Keyser.  5.15  Joyfolncss. 
Michael  Seely’s  selection:  2.45  Roback. 


7-2  w 
Exptetnro. 


J  Saif!  (7)  15 

RAPID  LAD  18  {OJBFJF/ijS)  J  Speeikn  10-6-9 

_  D>teG9tsong35 

SASTMADO  7  (Pft  t  Baking  5-0-6 _ M  Marshal!  (7)  6 

SAUNDERS  LASS  35  (F)  R  Holder  4-8-5 _ C  Ratter  2 

STQNEBROKER  12  (D,G)  0  Haydn  Jones  6-84 
_  G  Baxter  14 

TREVA  32  (BAft  P  Makin  4-8-3 - A  Cterk  13 

FLIRTING  31  JOW  4-8-Z _ J  Carter  (5)1 

EXPLETIVE  28  (BJ),F,G]  M  Ecktey  8-8-1 ..  S  Wood  (ft  S' 
8INGD0N  BUtLDBtS  21  (Bft  O  Tnwn  4-7-1T 

J  Oaten  (ft  8 


Wykehamist,  4-1  Rustic  Comedy.  6-1  Bastinado,  7-1 
a,  8-1  Rapid  Lad,  ID-i  Trey  a.  Factotum,  12-1  others. 


Going:  good 

Draw:  5f-1m,  high  numbers  best 

2.1S  BRECON  APPRENTICE  STAKES  (Div  I: 
£1,335:  im 2f)(12 runners) 


2  2321  FOREST  FLAME  19  (D.G)  I  Baffling  3-8-10 

M  Marshall  (ft  3 

3  636-  HVGENA  LEGEND  380  JCosgrava  4-8-9 

G  Athanaatou  (ft  5 

4  0040  KEEL  2SJ  K  Bndwatw  4-8-9 _ M  Sato  pf* 

6  4ft  WOODENBRfDQE  234J  0  O'Neil  S-8-9..  V  Slattery  I7|  8 

8  fOC-  L'HHtONDELLE  40J  M  Pip8  5-8-6. . J  Carr  12 

9  0-5  TREASUREBOUND  12  C  Holmes  4-8-6 

FAiTOwsn4tft(ft3 

11  0f30  LAKE MSSfON9(nPC(Xg 3-8-5...  G Thompson (7) 2 

12  042S  ST  ELMO'S  FIRE  7 15)  M  P-wcon  3-8-5...  R  Aten  (7]  6 

13  2124  DIVINE  LAW  12  (D^.G)  B  MBs  3-8-2  P  Hagaity  (3)11 

17  0520  SKAHI DANCER 36 D WIntJp 3-8-0 _ FlS.ce (7J1 

18  40  LUNCH  BOX  29  (BF)  W  Hastings-Ba&S  3-7-11 

„  Date  Gibson  7 

20  000-  TRELEVEN  12J  D  Barons  3-7-11 _ S  Wood  10 

2-t  Omne  Law.  3-1  Forest  Flame,  9-2  Lake  Mission.  6-1  St 
Elmo’s  Rre.  7-1  Lunch  Boa,  10-t  Shah.  Dancer,  12-1  others. 


4.15  HEATHER  SELLING  STAKES  (2-Y-O:  £975: 
70(20) 

5  0680  CLOSE  INVOLVEMENT 2  M  Usher 8-11 _ ATUa(7)8 

6  0630  DEEP SHAOOW 12 D Murrav-Smith 8-11  RWontoam2B 

7  00  GLENMERE  PRINCE  26  (B)  P  Hasten)  8-1 1 

14  6  MEESON  SCRAP  40  F  Jordan  8-11 _ l^TOakll 

«  “  BY  LUCK  26  fB)  0  Efc«nh  B-11„  J  Quinn  (ft  3 


16  ODCS  NEW  START 54  S  Mudoon  B-11 - IjH  Brown  39 

20  000  RUGADAY28J  BaherS-11  _ _ _ 35 

«  «££  iTiSSHSM;2* 5 MuMoon B-11 - —is 

26  5050  SUPERMARINE  47 PHastam B-11.  Bote Ctoaon (H 18 
2fl  00  VICEROY  GENERAL 57  R  Hotter 8-lVTjCR*E  11 

30  BATU  PAHAT  W  G  M  Turner  8-6 _ — 13 

31  0  CASS1BELLA  112 <B)  P Ma*n 8-6 _ T5orahe(7)7 

32  0000  CHILD  STAR  25  (B)  P  Walwvn  B-8  Souttetel 

S  40  CJTECHNWggHS* M  Ecfcley 8-6 _ S WotoW 5 

3*  ebony  CHARM  D  Haydn  Jam  hk  n  Baxter  4 

36  420F  JUSCRIS  12  M  UstoMlB  % 

^  japfgg-gwMj— m —  MtoSds 

_ 0  OPAL  SURPRISE  36  J  Bradley  B-6__ _ —12 


2.45  HARP  LAGER  CUP  STAKES  (2-Y-O:  £4,136: 
70(6) 

2  11  ROBACK  19  (F.G)  G  Harwood  98 _ A  Cterk  5 

000  GREENWICH  PAPILLON  12  WCanw  90 


43  0  OPAL  SURPRISE  36  J  Hratfwy  Hfi.T  — 12 

14  4423  MJNNETT  FOR  CASH  12(B)  M  FemecstqrvGqdley 

45  0  SWEET  THURSDAY  36  BStavonsM* _ RCwrnlt 

4-1  Runnett  For  Cash.  5-1  Juacrts,  8-1  Dqqd  Shadow.  8-1 
Meeson  Scrap,  Miami  Pnde,  Mow  By  Luck,  iCFi  others. 


8  1232  SeRIWS TROUBLE 42 JGjMProscotlMGDSmwi 

9  22  SKESTON  63  BF)  J  Dwaop  9-0 _ G  Baxter  * 

10  403  VAKIL Y PERCEPTIVE 28 IS 5Mvens WJ —  C Rimer 2 
13  5205  MEMPHIS  BLUES  15  (C,G)  0  Lang  84 T  WBBaats  6 

5-4  Roback.  94  Seoous  Trouble,  3-i  SAeston,  10-1 
Memphis  Blues,  20-1  others. 


3.15  JOHN  HYLTON  WATTS  MEMORIAL  HAND¬ 
ICAP  (£3^50:  im)  (23) 

2  041  GREAT  DILEMMA  S3  (DAS)  P  MaUn  5-9-10 

3  -503  MYSTERIOUS  SOLDIER  10  (B)  I  Battaig  3^^  ^  ™ 

8  0000  FDDLERS GREEN  18 T Casey 3-9-0 _ .'jcSm^l 

7  0044  ROLFES0N 4 (Dm B Morgan 4-8-13 —  GDuff)ald19 

9  000-  DUEUJNG 26J(D?5)C Holmes 7-8-13 Ron KKUo (ft  15 
10  00*2  SO RHYTMIICAL  14(F) A HdS 4-8-1 1-_  CRutterlO 

12  5303  FOR NOTMNG 12 M Jams 3-8-11 _ TWWamaia 

13  -060  STERLWG  SILVER  54  M  SaraftaU  3-8-B.^  AClaritll 

'  14  520-  PIAASXI 380 A8S  N Smnn 4-8-6 _ _  MManhM(7l17 

16  0022  R0RCEUjO7 (V^JGBattXig 5-8-7 _  CRa»(7)9 

19  4000  SWALLOW  BAYM  (G)  D  Haydn  Jonas  4-84 

G  Baxter  22 

20  0000  MAY  BELFORT  19  (B)  J  Bradley  4-8-3_.-  S  Wood  (5)  8 

21  0000  CRETAN  BOY  15  M  Usher  3-8-2 _ J  Kemwdy  20 

22  im  TIMES  ARE  HARD  7  O  018881 48-0 _ —16 

25  em  aoTWUjRtfctan 4-7-13 _ —21 

27  8323  TDM  RUM  30  (BJJF.FJ  H  Candy  5-7-f3  JFa«tog(7)7 

29  esm  CONCERT  PITCH  87  (CJ),F,<Cs)  B  Pa***g  9*7-12  ——  G 

30  0100  MERRY  MEASURE  7  M  Jemes  6-7-10 

MFozzard* 

32  MO  DEfifTZ  7  p,S)  C  Hotews  6-7-10 - —3 

33  0302  CMARCOaLbURNER « LCeRreR 3-7-10  JQuim|5}2 

34  00-1  FIRST  AVENUE  25(F)  EAss  G  Do8w«^ 

Date  Gteaon  (5)  12 

38  0000  RMQ60  PLOVER  53  (V)EWnee«r  3-7-7  LIUggiofS)  23 

37  0000  FOX  PATH  W  (ft  F  Jordan  4-7-7 - ABcwiOfr)  14 

5-1  ForeeBo.  6-1  Mysnrious  SoWer.  7-1  For  Nothing.  B-t 
Charcoal  Bifner.  So  Rhythmical.  10-1  PidasM,  12-1  others. 

3.45  HARP  PREMIER  CUP  (Handicap:  £2,834:  Im 
20(15) 

4  0335  HARD  AS  IRON  1*  {0JV3P  Hasten  64-10  TWMtems  7 

6  MO  BftWAZ  14  B  Gwrorw  4-9-7  — _ROmnt3 

7  (B50  GRWSYIANE 16 (ft B Morgan 6M-  GDaftWdlO 


ti5J5T?SNS?Ail0,AT  plLS  NURSERY  HAND¬ 
ICAP  (2-Y-O:  £2, 1 90: 5f)  (12) 

2  1426  CONTINENTAL  CLAIRE  33  (D,BF,G)BHWs  9-7 
5  4030  LAteoURN CITIZEN 7 GFytChe 9-3  PJcS£S 

13  1201  LANGMAM  LADY  17  (D.CLSJ  D  Ma^afi  Jones  84  ■ 

ll  M24  PoMenW—  OttSSd 

9  81M  MManhaB(7, 

19  6100  PARTON  EXPRESS  26  (D.G)  Mrs  CReavsy  7-11 

24  1500  MBU?y  MANNEQUIN  12  (CD.G)  B  Fdrsey  J 

25  B30  MlSs  TENDERLY  28  Mrs  C  Reavey  7-7__  O I 

Claire^ 7-1 1  Am9«>  Manor.  5-1  ConttoeW 
t,iaire,  i-i  Aughiad.  B-i  inswmger,  10-1  Lamtoum  Crttzen. 


^335Mm'^'(,2)PPBENT’CE  CTAKES  l» 

4  -540 

5 

6  35ft 

7  4004 

8  01-3 


wt  7-8-9 - ...  s  Woe  ‘ 

Tnmbb-b-9 _ VSatKfY 

I — oi® 

Candy  4-8-6 _ JFrantag 

G  Tlnopscn 

MManttoA 
JjMCOB  3-7-tl  _  Dote  (tibse 
--■g  3-7-tl - RPnca., 


5-2  Amber  «,  ,7a  7^  - ft  Pace, 

Frosty  Reception. 8-1  OMRaSS^iafTSSSnST” 


Racing  next  week 


Course  specialists 

|lrShS9,a|^®[s j fr«n  Majmm 


MOftoAY:  WotvertieiTtoton,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Park,  Southwell. 

TUESDAY:  Lbtgfield  Pafk,  Yw- 
roouth,  Redcar. 

WEDNESDAY:  Ayr.  Yarmouth, 
Devon  S  Exeter. 

THURSDAY:  Ayr,  Brighton, 
Yarmouth. 

FRIDAY:  Ayr,  Newbury, 

Huntingdon.  * 

SATURDAY:  Newbury,  Ayr, 
Crttertek  Bridget  Warwick.  Benjpr.  I 


For  full  results  and  p, 

uxU/e  direct  course  numbers  qorvTOoieS? _ 

0898168168  0898i^i«n 

Ciearfy  efre  fas.est  re,uiu  f ^  150 


_ Ctearfy  016  fastest  results  service. 


l  C.. 


asi 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  10  1988 


Geoige  Rae  meets  the  young  survivor  who  deputizes  on  today’s  St  Leger  favourite 

The  testing  of  Walter  Swinburn 


SPORT 


It  has.  Walter  Swinburn  ad¬ 
mits,  been  an  up-and-down 
year.  His  classic  victories  on 
Doyoun  and  Melodist,  and  the 
dear  prospect  of  a  third  on 
Diminuendo  at  Doncaster  this 
afternoon,  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  against  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  speculation  over  his 
future  with  his  retaining 
trainer,  Michael  Stoute. 

For  several  months,  his 
winners  on  the  track  have  vied 
with  debate  about  his  move¬ 
ments  off  it;  at  times,  his 
humour  wore  thin. 

Today,  though,  there  is  only 
one  issue;  Diminuendo’s 
opportunity  to  add  the  St 
Leger  to  her  triumphs  in  two 
classics. 

Swinbum’s  association  with 
the  Henry  Cecil-trained 
Diminuendo  is  due  to  an 
injury  to  her  regular  rider, 
Steve  Cauthen,  IS  days  ago. 
Cauthen  was  concussed  in  an 
ugly  fall  at  Goodwood,  and 
when  his  mandatory  three- 
week  lay-off  was  confirmed, 
Swinbum's  big:race  record 
made  certain  his  name  was 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
replacements. 

Since  Shergar  triumphed  in 
the  1981  Derby,  Swinburn  has 
harvested  a  rich  crop  of 
classics:  another  Derby,  an 
Oaks  and  a  2,000  Guineas,  in 
addition  to  a  host  of  other  top- 
class  races,  most  notably  the 
King  George  and  the  Prix  de 
1’Arc  de  Triomphe. 

**I  suppose  I’ve  never  put  a 
foot  wrong  in  big  races,” 
Swinburn  says.  “I  just  hope 
that's  not  a  sign  for  things  to 
start  coming  apart.” 

He  made  his  acquaintance 
with  Diminuendo  in  a  gallop 
at  Newmarket  last  weekend. 
“I  was  delighted  with  her, 
although  she’s  not  that 
impressive  to  sit  on.  She’s 
quite  small  and  her  conforma¬ 
tion  isn't  outstanding,  but 
she’s  certainly  got  some 
heart.” 

This  will  be  the  first  time 
Swinburn  has  ridden  the  filly 
in  competition,  although  he 
has  had  close  experience  of 
her.  he  was  on  Melodist  when 
she  and  Diminuendo  dead- 
heated  for  the  Irish  Oaks. 

He  has  no  illusions  about 
the  difficulties  of  being  a 


FACT  FILE 


BORN;  August  7. 1961. 
education:  KBashe  School,  Naas; 

*52«jWTOSHtP:  joined  Frendite 
N«ho»on,  September  1977;  final 
yaw  (1980)  with  Reg  Hofflnsiwad. 
FIRST  WINNER:  Poddy*  Luck  at 
Kempton.  July  12. 1978. 

BEST  SEASON:  99  winners  fn  1884. 
CLASSIC  WINS:  2,000  Guineas: 
Doyoun  (198BL  Durt~- 
(1981),  Shah  restart  (1 
UnrtB  (1987).  Irish  Derby: 'Shareef 
r  (1983).  Shahrasteni  (1966): 

inale  1,000  Guineas:  Sane 
Lady  (1986). 

other  bkmace  WINS:  Kkn 
Georgs  1R  &  Omen  EfixaMh 


stand-in.  “Steve  has  ridden 
the  horse  almost  all  the  time, 
and  I  can’t  hope  to  know  her 
that  well.  It’s  rather  like  a  Cup 
final  team  losing  a  vital  player 
just  before  the  match;  no 
matter  who  the  substitute  is, 
be  won’t  come  in  and  be 
immediately  familiar  with 
that  team’s  style  of  play. 

“But  Mr  Cecil  and  his  staff 
are  very  confident  about  her, 
that  she  will  stay  the  extra  2'h 
furlongs,  and  I’ll  ride  her  with 
that  in  mind.  Til  also  talk  to 
Sieve  for  any  advice  he  can 
give  me." 

Is  riding  such  a  hot  big-race 
favourite  an  extra  pressure? 
“Definitely  not.  Whether 
they’re  a  favourite  or  an 
outsider,  you  give  them  the 
best  ride  you  can.  I'm  fortu¬ 
nate  that  the  pressures  don’t 
affect  me  during  the  race, 
although  I  can  worry  terribly 
beforehand.  In  feet.  I’ve  had 
butterflies  ever  since  I  heard  I 
would  ride  Diminuendo. 

“But  when  the  day  comes, 
it’s  just  me,  the  horse  and  the 
job  in  hand.  There’s  no  one 
out  there  to  distract  me  and 
I’ll  treat  it  exactly  the  same  as 
I  would  a  seller  at  Yarmouth.” 

Swinburn,  aged  27,  was  a 
natural  athlete  from  his  earli¬ 
est  days  in  County  Kildare, 
although  accomplishments  at 
soccer  and  rugby — his  appear¬ 
ances  at  scrum-half  are  now 
confined  to  Newmarket's  an¬ 
nual  match  against  Lam  bo  urn 


Working  party’s 
hard  line  on 
crowd  behaviour 


The  Jockey  Club  and  the  Race¬ 
course  Association’s  working 
parly  on  crowd  behaviour  have 
come  up  with  a  package  of  plans 
to  improve  standards  at  race 
meetings. 

In  a  statement  issued  yes¬ 
terday,  the  RCA  recommended 
that:  “Steps  should  be  taken 
imro  mediately  to  stop  the  small 
minority  of ‘mindless  hooligans’ 
spoiling  the  day  for  the  vast 
majority  of  racing  enthusiasts.” 

Among  plans  are  prominently 
displayed  conditions  of  entry,  a 
ban  on  the  importation  of 
alcohol,  non-drinking  areas  on 
all  racecourses  (including  the 
parade  ring  and  unsaddling 
enclosures)  and  the  early  closure 
of  bars. 

These  measures  are  to  be 
backed  up  by  the  appointment 
of  “a  senior  person  to  directly 
control  crowd  behaviour”,  and 

an  additional  police  presence 
wherever  attendances  exceed 
3,000. 

Racecourses  are  now  also 
compelled  to  introduce  strict 
security  controls  on  coach 
parties. 

All  coaches  at  every  race¬ 
course  will  be  checked  on  arrival 
and  all  parties  will  be  required 
to  complete  an  RCA  security 
pass.  A  blacklist  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  banning  both  coach  op¬ 


erators  and  visiting  groups  if 
they  foil  to  maintain  required 
standards. 

These  specific  instructions 
follow  the  recent  incident  at 
Newmarket  when  a  racegoer 
died  after  fighting  broke  out  in  a 
coach  park. 

Tim  Neligan.  chairman  of  the 
working  party,  said:  “While 
some  people  might  think  we  are 
taking  a  sledgehammer  to  crack 
the  proverbial  nut,  serious 
precautionary  measures  must  be 
taken. 

“Some  of  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  already  being  carried 
out  by  racecourses.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  measures  were  initialed 
about  18  months  ago  which 
have  resulted  in  a  major  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rowdy  behaviour  ” 

He  added:  “This  has  cost  us  a 
sum  of  over  six  figures  annually, 
sadly  absorbing  most  of  our  SIS 
money  at  its  present  level." 

Security  measures  at  Don¬ 
caster  today  meant  bookmaker 
Don  Berrow  was  prevented 
from  drinking  coffee  from  his 
own  flask  at  his  pitch  in  the 
main  Tattersalls  enclosure. 

Nexi-door  bookmaker  Ted 
Rodgers  could  happily  sip  his 
coffee,  having  obtained  special 
permission  because  he  was  a 
diabetic. 


Prince  Of  Dance  gives 
Carson  his  century 

By  Michael  Seely,  Racing  Correspondent 


Walter  Swinburn  relaxes  at  Salisbury  before  his  winning  ride  on  Dancing  Tribute  (Photograph:  Hugh  Rout! edge) 


—  were  fashioned  out  of  a 
dislike  of  schooling.  “1  hated 
it  And  all  I  wanted  to  do  was 
to  be  outdoors.” 

A  closeness  to  horses  and  a 
connection  with  racing  —  his 
father,  Wally,  was  a  champion 
jockey  in  Ireland  -  brought 
the  young  Swinburn  to 
“Frenchie”  Nicholson,  a  mas¬ 
ter  at  grooming  apprentices. 

Walter  Swinburn  rode  his 
first  winner,  Paddy’s  Luck,  in 
1978  as  a  16-year-old.  After 
seasons  of  47  and  49  winners, 
he  joined  Michael  Stoute's 
powerful  stable  as  retained 
jockey  in  1981.  There  was  the 
magnificent  Shergar  in  that 
first  season  and  his  career  was 


well  and  truly  launched. 

It  has  always  been  an  easy 
jibe  at  Swinburn  that  it  has- 
been  too  comfortable,  that  his 
determination  has  been 
undermined  by  a  gilded 
career.  If  he  has  ever  taken  the 
criticism  to  heart,  he  is  un¬ 
moved  by  it  now. 

“I'm  not  interested  in  what 
other  people  think. )  can  only 
set  my  own  standards,  and  if  I 
feel  I  haven't  been  working 
hard  enough,  m  be  the  first  to 
know  and  the  first  to  do 
something  about  it” 

However  yon  perceive  the 
ease  of  Swinburn’s  progress  in 
the  past,  this  season  has  been 
something  different.  The 


Kahyasi  to  retain 
unbeaten  record 

From  Our  french  Raring  Correspondent,  Paris 


Always  Valiant  to 
land  Irish  prize 

From  Our  Irish  Racing  Correspondent,  Dublin 


Dual  Derby  winner  Kahyasi 
(Ray  Cochrane)  travels  to 
Longchamp  tomorrow  to  con¬ 
test  the  £35,460  Prix  Nid  (12 
furlongs),  one  of  the  three  Arc 
trials  on  an  exciting  card.  Luca 
Cumani’s  coft  is  a  definite 
runner  unless  the  ground  deteri¬ 
orates  badly  in  the  meantime. 

Kahyasi  is  set  to  concede  61b 
to  Insan  (Richard  Quinn),  still 
without  a  win  this  season,  but 
only  a  short  head  away  in  the 
Irish  Derby.  Both  horses  were 
hampered  by  misfortune  that 
day,  Kahyasi  by  a  wound  to  his 
near-fore,  and  Insan  by.  dint  of 
his  jockey  losing  his  whip. 

Kahyasi  has  been  working 
well  lately,  but  despite  the  foci 
be  may  need  the  run,  is  taken  to 
retain  his  unbeaten  record. 
Insan;  worn  down  close  borne 
by  Sheriffs  Star  at  York,  may 
have  to  be  content  with  a  place. 

This  group  two  race  has  a 
soup  one  look  about  it,  with 
prix  du  Jockey  Gub  winner 
Hours  After,  Fijar  Tango, 
Sarboob  and  Nasr  0  Arab  all  in 
opposition. 

The  Sheikh  Mohammed- 
owned,  Andre  Fabre- trained 
duo  of  Sarboob  and  Nasr  El 
Arab,  coupled  for  betting  pur¬ 
poses,  may  provide  the  main 
threat  to  Kahyasi  and  Insan. 

The  group  one  Prix  Vermeille 
(12  furlongs),  worth  £76.240  to 
the  winner,  has  attracted  two 
English  challengers.  Sudden 
Love  (Cochrane)  and  Melodist 
(Walter  Swinburn).  Sudden 
Love  deserves  to  find  a  group 
one  race  after  chasing  home 
Diminuendo  on  two  occasions, 
and  must  go  dose. 

Melodist  was  flattered  by  her 
proximity  to  Henry  Cecil's  filly 
in  the  Irish  Oaks,  but  should  still 
go  welL 

The  etiquette  Head-trained 
trio  of  Animatrice,  Riviere  d’Or 


and  Athyka,  all  coupled,  will  be 
hard  to  beat,  while  Prix  de 
Diane  winner  Resless  Kara  and 
Light  The  lights  make  up  a 
competitive  field. 

Finally,  Paul  Cole’s  Bceshf 


where  Village  Star  and  Saint 
Andrews  should  dominate  for 
the  home  team. 

Longchamp  fields 

QninBcGood 
£2SPRtX 
Kahynl  94  (i 
Tango  9-4  (A 

.  H  An*  9-2 

Aamunon).  Soft  Machine 
_  Frankly  Poftect  9-0  (W  R 
SwinBumfc  EnraH  8-12  (E  Sabrt-Marfen). 
SwMewU  8-12  (A  Qlbwt),  UNd  Rmr  9 
12  (H  Caget),  Insan  8-12  (T  Quinn).  Port 
Lywitnr  8-T2  (A  Laquaux).  Ghost  Buat- 
WaS-12  (G  Mosse) 

BETTING:  9-4  Kahyasi  and  Envoi  (cou¬ 
pled).  5-2  Insan.  7-25wt»ob  and  Nasr  S 
Aran  (cojpiad),  8-1  Fijar  Tango.  10-1 
Hours  Altar.  14-1  Frankly  Perfect.  Port 
Lvautsv.  IB-1  Wfekl  River,  33-1  Ghost 
66-1  Conors. 

ZSS  PRK  VERM3ULE  (Group  1: 278^40; 

3-y-ofaea:  1*m) 

Matodtet  9-2  (W  R  SwMwniL  Light  Tte 
Light*  9-2  (F  Head).  Resins  Kara  9-2  (G 
Mossed  tadtan  Ron  92  (A  Cruz). 
AnfeMtriee  92  (G  W  MooraL  Attyka  92 
(G  Gtegnaro),  Mvtara  «rOr  9-2  (C 
Asmussan),  Sodden  Low  92  R 
Cochrane. 

BETTING:  Evens  AntmaMce,  Riviere  tfOr 
and  Athyka  (coupled),  3-1  Reetesa  Kara. 
92  Sudden  Love,  6-1  Melodist.  7-1  Light 
The  Lights.  191  tantfian  Rose. 

•  Trains,  trained  by  Guy 
Harwood,  could  contest  a  group 
race  at  Longchamp  on  Arc 
weekend  following  his  win  over 
Sweet  Chesne  in  the  Country 
Gentlemen’s  Association  Slakes 
at  Goodwood  yesterday. 

Blinkered  first  time 

DONCASTER:  220  Orly  For  Em 
GOODWOOD:  2D  Irish  Bey.  3.10  Gaftm 
Hope.  340  Power  Crazy,  f— — — 

3.15  Fortetto.  May  Baton.  _ _ _ 

Soldier.  4.15  Cassfcela.  Cttid  Star, 
Glenmere  Prince.  Mora  By  Luck. 


The  Cmragh  stages  two  of 
Europe's  most  valuable  group 
one  juvenile  events,  Che  GPA 
National  Stakes  today,  and  to¬ 
morrow's  Moyglare  Stud 
Stakes. 

Each  of  these  races  has  a  prize 
fimd  oflrfl 60,000  and  while  the 
National  Stakes  has  managed  to 
attract  four  English  runners,  it  is 
surprising  that  no  fitly  is  making 
the  journey  across  from  Britain 
for  the  Moyglare  Stud  Stakes. 

Of  the  English  challengers 
the  most  appealing  most  be 
Neville  Callaghan’s  Always 
Valiant  who  came  again  dose 
home  to  regain  the  initiative 
from  Frequent  Flyer  in  the  group. 


Kt' > 
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Neville  Callaghan 
trains  Always  Valiant 

three  Anglia  Television  July 
Stakes  at  Newmarket. 

The  only  other  group  winner 
in  opposition  is  COrwyn  Bay  who 
provided  Tommy  Stack  with  his 
first  pattern  race  scorer  as  a 
trainer  in  the  Tattersalls  Angle¬ 
sey  Stakes. 

There  are,  however,  two 
highly-rated  youngsters  both  of 
whom  won  their  maiden  races 
with  plenty  in  hand,  the  Vincent 


O’Brien-trained  Classic  Fame 
and  Dennot  Weld's  Guaranteed 
Bonus. 

But  Always  Valiant  has  the 
edge  in  experience  and  he  could 
.  be  too  good  for  his  Irish  rivals. 

One  Of  the  Moyglare  Stud 
Stakes  contenders,  Ron  To 
Jenny,  who  divided  Superpower 
and  Chiefs  Image  hi  the  Heiaz 
“57”  Phoenix  Stakes,  had 
Heather  Seeker  two  lengths 
further  back  iu  fourth  place. 

Last  Saturday,  Heather 
Seeker  defeated  Perion  in  the 
Flying  Five,  but  over  this  extra 
furlong  she  could  again  be  held 
by  Run  To  Jenny,  whose  good 
run  last  time  came  as  no  surprise 
to  her  trainer  Kevin  Connolly  as 
she  lnd>  pot  up  a  splendid 
showing  in  her  final  gallop. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Stakes,  there  are  several  attrac¬ 
tive  runners  who  have  won  their 
only  start,  namely  Elegance  In 
Design,  Flamenco  Wave  and 
Tursanah. 

I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  Flamenco  Wave  on  her  debut 
over  this  course  and  distance 
and  she  could  prove  a  sound 
each-way  prospect. 

Cnrragh  today 

good 

£56  GPA  NATIONAL  STAKES  (Group  12- 
Y-O:  lr£l 04.800;  71)  (12  rumen,  aB  carry 
9st) 

1.011  Always  iMtantN  CriagOft  (ridden 
by  C  Roche):  2.  1  CJaaateTiww  M  V 
O'Brien  9-0  (J  ReW);  3, 11  CorwnBayT 
Stack  (S  Crtwl;  4,  031300  Gear* 
Country  E  O'Grady  IP  Gilsoot;  5.  1 
nrnirantead  Boon  D  Weld  (M  J  Kinarwk 
6. 000 1  —bourn  Raja  G  Fytchfl  (-— ):  7. 0 
Musical  Luck  P  Kefleway  (M  HBa);  8, 321 
SJAneDWekJ  jr  Carroll);  9. 1423  State 
g«ke  P  Keltoway  (C  Afimusaen);  10,  12 
Straw  M  Kauntze  (O  Pamefl);  11.2213 

BETTING:  5-4  Classic  Fame.  4-1  Guar¬ 
anteed  Bonus,  92  Always  VaftanL  91 


partnership  between  Stoute 
f  and  Swinburn,  now  in  its 
y  eighth  year,  has  been  strained, 
i  and  Swinburn  has  had  to  face 
i  his  most  serious  professional 
1  test 

:  Rumours  suggested  a  split 

.  was  imminent;  any  occasion 
on  which  the  jockey  was  not 
t  on  board  a  Stoute- trained 
i  runner  was  interpreted  as 
E  further  strengthening  of  the 
;  argument 

i  The  announcement  this 
i  week  that  Swinburn  would 
again  ride  as  stable  jockey  next 
:  year  seems  to  have  laid  the 
story  to  rest  But  the  events  of 
the  past  few  months  have  left 
■  their  mark. 

Belsprit 
Lady  on 
the  right 
track 

By  Christopher  Gonldlng 

Mercy  Rimed,  whose  late  hus¬ 
band,  Fred,  is  remembered  at 
Worcester  racecourse  by  a  nov¬ 
ice  chase  run  in  his  memory  in 
November,  will  today  be  hoping 
to  maintain  her  good  strike  rate 
on  the  course  with  Belsprit  Lady 
(4.55),  her  only  runner. 

The  five-year-old  won  a 
bumper  at  the  track  by  20 
lengths  in  May  and  tackles 
hurdles  for  the  first  lime  here. 

The  Kinnersley  trainer  had' 
good  news  of  stable  star  Celtic 
Chief.  “He  has  done  extremely 
well  during  the  summer  and  has 
grown  hair  an  inch,”  said  Mrs 
Rimed  of  her  Champion  Hurdle 
third. 

“I  have  two  races  in  mind  for 
his  seasonal  debut.  He’ll  either 
go  for  the  Fighting  Fifth  or  a 
race  at  Cheltenham  around  the 
.same  time  which  is  confined  to. 
four  and  five-year-olds. 

“He  is  only  five  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  him  to  go  over 
fences.  The  plan  for  this  season 
is  to  win  the  Champion.’’ 

Gaye  Brief  winner  of  the 
hurdling  crown  five  years  ago,  is 
still  in  training.  “We’ll  just  have 
to  see  how  things  go  with  him,” 
Mrs  Rimed  said.  “If  he  shows 
that  he  is  enjoying  himself  he 
will  continue  racing;  if  not  he’d 
be  retired.’* 

The  Princess  Royal  has  her 
first  mount  of  the  season  today 
on  General  Joy  in  the 
Bromsgrove  Handicap  Chase. 

“This  is  the  only  horse  in  the 
yard  at  the  moment  that  the 
Princess  wid  be  race-riding,*’ 
trainer  David  Nicholson  said. 
“But  we’re  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  one  to  replace  Cnoc  Na 
Cuide.” 


Swinbum’s  response,  the 
only  sensible  one  open  to  a 
jockey,  has  been  to  ride  win¬ 
ners.  Significantly,  perhaps, 
his  tribulations  have  imbued 
him  with  that  element  his 
detractors  insist  has  been 
missing;  fire. 

“My  riding  has  never  been 
better  than  over  the  last  six 
weeks.  It's  had  some  Tm 
going  to  show  you’  about  it, 
and  there's  no  doubt  I’ve  been 
very  much  more  aggressive  in 
my  attitudes  and,  I  think, 
more  mature. 

“I’ve  been  under  real  pres¬ 
sure  during  that  time  but  none 
of  it  has  come  through.  to 
damage  the  way  I’ve  ridden.” 


Willie  Carson  rode  his  100th 
winner  for  the  17th  time  in  the 
past  18  years  on  Prince  Of 
Dance  in  the  Lararent-Perrier 
Champagne  Stakes  at  Don¬ 
caster  yesterday. 

After  the  2-1  on  fovonriie’s 
two  lengths  defeat  of  Shining 
Steel,  Prince  Of  Dance  is  now 
16-1  joint  favourite  with  William 
Hid  for  next  year’s  Derby. 

Like  Troy  and  Son  Princess, 
Prince  Of  Dance  is  owned  and 
teed  by  Sir  Michael  Sobell  and 
this  easy  triumph  gave  Neil 
Graham  his  first  training  victory 
since  taking  over  from  Dick 
Hern  as  caretaker  at  West 
Ilsley. 

Prince  Of  Dance  is  now 
undefeated  in  three  wins,  al- 
thoagh  the  two-year-old  was 
disqualified  on  technical 
gnmnds  after  his  Newbury 
victory. 

For  the  third-year  running, 
Michael  Stoute  supplied  the 
winner  of  the  Lanrent-Perrier 
Rose  Champagne  Stakes,  when 


Pore  Genius  lengthened  his 
stride  impressively  for  Walter 
Sninbern  to  romp  home  by  eight 
lengths  from  the  Queen’s  new¬ 
comer  Had  Of  Mirrors. 

Stoute  already  trains  the  new 
1,000  Gnineas  favourite.  Danc¬ 
ing  Tribute.  And  Pure  Genius, 
who  is  likely  to  run  next  in  the 
Middle  Park  Stakes,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  first  favourite  for  the 
2,000  Guineas  at  16-1  with 
Ladbrokes  after  this  taking 
display. 

Mtoto  is  a  5-2  favourite  with 
William  Hill  for  the  Arc  after 
overwhelming  Hibernian  Gold 
and  Love  The  Groom  in  the 
Select  Stakes  at  Goodwood. 

Michael  Roberts  settled 
Mtoto  down  at  the  rear  of  the 
field.  Once  again  the  favourite 
produced  the  devastating  singe 
of  power  which  has  already  won 
him  two  Eclipse  Slakes  and  a 
King  Geoige  to  go  dear  inside 
the  distance. 

In  this  afternoon’s  St  Leger  I 
am  napping  SHERIFF’S  STAR 
to  win  from  Diminuendo. 


WORCESTER 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

2. 1 5  Lord  It  Over.  2.45  Tremar  Lad.  3. 1 5  Spartan 
Raft.  3.50  Top  Gold.  4.25  Team  Approach.  4.55 
Willesdon.  • 

Going:  good  to  firm  (watered) 

2.15  BLACKPOLE  SELLING  HANDICAP  HURDLE 
(£1,044: 2m)  (11  runners) 

4  4*18  UKD rr OtfBI 9 (RJJertdns 5-11-10 SShwwwd 

5  041/  RED  B0LT70B  (D.R  P  Anderson  6-1  Hi _ TWU 

8  3S30  BOLD  ANSWER  12  warn  91 1-8 _ Dim  day  (4) 

9  080  BORVACALL 12  WTUrnflr4-11-2 

JwnicaCfaarta*-Ja»*  m 

10  085  WALMBt  SANDS  9  B  Praecc  911-0 _ P  Warner 

11  OPS  T1CBATCWOR7mMCsstaB  911-0  SNNrtibaarm 

12  0P9  SPARTAN  CITY  176  Ms  A  Ratctfl  441-0  MrNWeMngs 

13  IKK  HALLOWED  12F P Pitttaid 911-0 _ RStmm 

14  500  CHARUXJ’S  CHOICE  8  RJuckas  4-1 1-0  _  _ 

15  049  STANRX»R0SE2MMraAKn^it911-0rfB,*,df7) 

GewnaXMM 

16  23-2  CONNAUGHT  BROADS  T2F  M  Charter  5-11-0* 

W  Hayes  (?) 

_  2-1  lord  h  Over,  92  Connaught  Broads,  91  CharioTa 

Chows.  7-1  Bold  Answer,  191  Halowad,  12-1  others, 

245  HENWICK  NOVICES  CHASE  (£1,818: 2m)  (9)  | 

7  0462 


25  1-12  MSS  BRNMTHBGE 14  (Dfl  J  Coteton  91913 

GMeCaut 

20  PP8  OUTWOOO  LASS  14  (BJJ3  Wefc  1910-13 

GCharies-Jone* 


94  Skygrange.  91  Tlrwnar  .Lad,  192  Miss  Brantridgo, 
hi  A  Nutshell,  191  London  Windows.  12-1  others. 


3.15  ERNEST  HAWKfiSFORD  MEMORIAL 
HANDICAP  HURDLE  (£1,758: 3m)  (8) 

4  2-13  CANT  DISCLOSE  12  (V^FJ)  S  Dow  7-11-10 

McbaidGuesl 

8  192  ATTB0 12  (nflAftahurtt  91 1-8 _ SSaKbEccla 


8  192  ATTB012(HR  Akshurst 6-11-8 _ 

3  230/  UON  MLL 1612  (RTButoini  1-1 1-3. 
10  >f3  LEAVE (TTO BALLY 30? Bevwi  911 


ID  /F-2  LEAVE  (TIP  BALLY  30  PBevan  8-11-2_  J  Swim  (71 

11  591  SPARTAN  RAFT  2  (FJG  PreM  7-11  -5 _ AGonwn 

13  -112  m»1  WONDER  11  (CAriG)  J  Dnvtes  91911 

s Scon  m 

16  /B9  OWET  COUNTRY  3JF  (V)  F  Yanflsy  7-190 _ CCOZ 

17  2442  PATCHOULI’S  PET  9  (F)  W  Manta  9104) 

A  Uufe^Md  (7) 

94  Spartan  Raft.  11-4  Atttd,’5-1  Cant  Dtsdosa.  91  Burt 
Wonder,  192  Lawn  ft  To  Bally.  191  others. 


3£0  COVENTRY  HANDICAP  CHASE  (£2.358:  2m 
4f)(12) 

2  923  BATTIEPBJD  BAND  14  (D^AS)JBhnM  11422 

5  -30P  (ODOR  LAWN  8(Ctf%G)  P  O'Connor  114142°™“*" 

P  Scudamore 

10  SM  WgWftliAM9(CDJjGLS)JBiwlay  11414  GDmtes 

11  PS*-  HOLEMOOR  PATROL  120  (Bfijr)  P  Hobbs 

8-10-13  Polar  Hobbs 

14  /19  BROCHE  376  Bishop  7-197 _ S  Earle 

TOP  Q0UX9  (C3FJ=^)  R  Hodcies  9-1(94 _ BPweil 

19  B09  PERHOfC  88  (D/1JDafton  8-102™—  BdeHwn 

20  923  FLIGHT  SHEET  29  (RP  Jonas  12-191 _ MMram 

23  -051  HOME  COMMAND  1D(F,G)J  Bractey  8-10-0  DTegg  (4) 

24  31 -P  MAORI  WARRIOR  7  (F)J  Bosley  910-0__  C  Lmn! 
26  59P  CLAIR  SOLEfL  21  Mrs  J  Croft  9190  W  Huraptveysw) 

28  OBOf  KNOCK  HARD  483(G)  Mrs  S  Mms  91 0-0  ~_~Tc  Coe 
91  Top  Gold.  7-2  Brocha.  91  Batttofleid  Band, 

4.25  BROMSGROVE  HANDICAP  CHASE  (£2,166: 
3m)  (7) 

1  393  SAMOA VWCJ 28 (ILF AS) J Btundel 912-7  _ 

2  159  GENERAL  JOY  120  (D/^)  D  Nichotan  911.7°"™"" 
5  P4U-  GISISIDE JERRY  140 p^GBBaU^9114)n0V*1 

7  121-  TEAM  APPROACH  148  (D.F.G)  J  Edwards  7-190 

12  4P-5  BASHFUL  LAO  9  (CQfASlMOlwr  19190°  TBW{4) 

JMtalffl 

14  639  NEWUF9DEUGHT  98  (PAS)  N  Painting  91041 

Omani 

19  22P-  WAY  UWER  88(F)  DNugara  9190 - M  Pared 

94  Team  Approach.  92  Sam  Da  Vinci,  11-2  General  Joy. 
4-55  HALLOW  NOVICES  HURDLE  (£979: 2m)  (19) 

2  921  MAUCHO  8  (G)  G  B  Balding  911-7 _ JFfDst 

?  gUESTJACgWiS MpflB Smart 911-7  TPtalWd(7) 

7  IBM)  DAYBHOOICS  GIFT  18  J  Jenkins  5-1 1-0  _  SSberwood 

9  U2-0  FAST  REALM  14  DWWflcombs  91 T-0 _ MBastard 

10  869  FIRST  RANK  203  Mrs  J  Croft  91 1-0 _  SMooM 

13  PRJ-  KASSALA  98  J  Partes  7-11-0 _ 

15  P-23  MAHT1QUE 12 P Bevan9ll-0 _ TWa8 

17  2/53  PALLAVK3NA 14 WClay  B-11-0 _ DtewClavHn 

18  2-to  HAVENSDALE ROAD 7  A  P  James  91 1-0 _ JBmn 

22  F29  SR DUBEL 89 Ransom 7-11-0 _ 

24  BRAINWAVE  4»FS  Dow  4-1912 _ Mchod  Quest 

26  9®  HIGHLAM)  LARD  IS  (BF)  D  Ringer  4-1912  0  Mwpby 
28  59  MASTER  SOUTH  LAO  IBS  R  Hodges 4-1912_  SEtoa 

30  094  BOSOGIJO  8  (B)  P  Hobbs  B 

31  P0-1  WILLESDON  14  (Dfl  D  Nicholson  4-1912  R  Dumni^a 

32  531-  BELSPRIT  LADY  115  (CC^F)  Mrs  M  RtoB  S-199^ 

•  34  2M-  SAILORS  PFUDE 103  (BF)  B  Morgan 

M  0/F0  ST ANL0 12 B K Wafts 9199__ll _ MrMOwbv 

39  9  MOOWTABLE 134 WTiaiwr 4-197 

Jossica  Chartea-Jonea  (7) 
2-1  WBesdon.  5-2Maficho.7-1  Saaors  Pnde. 

Course  specialists 


Results  from  yesterday’s  three  meetings 


Nostalgia  for  the  course  that  once  was  glorious 


i 


l*J  i  WiJ  ii  iTT 


A  series  of  weekly  reports 
on  Britain’s  racecourses. 
No.  2:  GOODWOOD 

Glorious  Goodwood  really  only 
refers  to  the  big  July  meeting 
which  lasts  five  days  and  tea- 
tores  the  Stewards’  Cup.  the 
Sussex  Stakes  and  the 
Goodwood  Cup.  As  a  description 
of  the  venue  Hself  the  phrase  is 
no  |yyr  valid,  which  most  be 
hard  to  believe  for  these  who 
knew  it  as  it  was. 

It  was  terribly  easy  to  tell  to 
love  with  Goodwood  to  the  old 
days,  Le  as  recently  as  10  years 
ago.  Even  now,  people  get  qmte 
misty-eyed  when  they  recall 
(heir  first  day's  raring  « 

fhildrriL 

You  still  see  how  gres® 
and  magical  it  all  oast  have 

been.  Yon  do  so  by  shafting  year 
eyes  to  all  the  advertising 

hoardings  and  then,  by  a  f®** 

rmapmnfinn,  filling  TftllldlcHPl 
with  the  ghosts  of  vanished 
picnickers. 

The  rot  set  to  when  they 
polled  down  the  old  stand,  a 
wedding  c*kt  wade  of  white 
wrooght-iron*  The  new  cooorfe 
one  Ms  been  likened  (char¬ 
itably,  you  may  feel  ***“  y00 
see  It)  to  a  bus  garage. 

This  happened  to  1980  and 
the  place  has  been  steadily 
teSsa  its  charm  ever  since.  lake 
■  tourist,  yon  find 
ng  from  time  to 


fT  THE  GOOD 
RACECOURSE 
GUIDE 


past.  My  last  visit  was  three 
weeks  ago  and,  sadly,  I  found  it 
harder  than  ever  to  connect  the 
old  Goodwood  with  the  dismal 
theme  park  it  has  become. 

The  coarse  is  owned  by  Lord 
March,  an  affable  man  who  lives 
in  nearby  Goodwood  House.  His 
derk  of  the  course  and  general 
manager  is  the  eqaally  likeable 
Rod  fabririns.  How  these  good 
people  can  bear  to  preside  over 
such  flwfblness  is  a  mystery. 

Last  year,  they  sacked  the 
caterers  and  appointed  a  new 
firm  called  Payne  &  Gunter. 
They  must  have  had  an  off  day 
when  I  went.  Their  sandwiches 
were  not  just  indescribable  tea 

Actually  andassiliaWe. 

Mr  FabridHS  has  now  allowed 
a  mobile  Chinese  take-away  to 
park  near  the  paddock.  In¬ 
credibly,  it's  proved  qmte 
popular. 

Getting  a  drink  was  never 
easy  at  Goodwood  but  because  of 
recent  hooligan  trouble  it  is  now 
practically  impossible.  In  foe 
main  har  of  the  supposedly  posh 


Richmond  Enclosure,  yon  have 
to  queue  up  at  a  complicated  set 
of  enter-exit  channels.  Like 
policemen  supervising  traffic, 
they  slow  things  up  further. 
They  are  also  demean’g- 
Vagoely  like  starting-stalls, 
they  make  you  feel  more  like  a 
soccer  trog  than  a  classic  winner. 

Why  doesn't  Lord  March  get 
Racecourse  Technical  Services 
to  install  the  real  thing?  That 
way  we  could  at  least  see  the 
fimny  side. 

If  and  when  you  get  to  the 
frost  of  the  queue,  the  service  is 
of  the  Eriendly-bnl-gormless 
kind.  I  suppose  it  is  still  possible 
fo  startle  barmen  in  Leningrad 
by  ordering  the  slang  for  vodka 
and  tomato  juice,  but  surely  net 
in  Sussex.  ‘Bloody  what?!' 

It  eventually  arrived  in  a 


plastic  beaker  and  without 
tabasco. 

These  are  petty  quarrels-  The 

big  thing  wrong  with  Goodwood 
is  the  new  stand,  which  is  so 
cramped  and  low  that  hardly 
anyone  gets  a  view  of  the  racing. 
To  see  the  raring  properly  yon 
have  to  be  invited  to  one  of  die 
boxes  situated  on  the  high 
balcony.  It's  the  classic  ‘cor¬ 
porate  hospitality*  after 

a  couple  of  races  the  guests  get 
bored  and  stay  indoors,  leaving 
Joe  Public  to  sweat  it  out  below. 

The  Public  Enclosure  is  the 
roomiest  one.  It  is  cheap  but  a 
long  way  from  the  winning  post 
and  yon  are  cot  off  from  the 
paddock.  The  others  are  the 
Rich  mood  Enclosure  (£10)  and 
Grandstand  (£6).  Neither  is 
wholly  satisfactory.  It’s  worth 


ALL  THE  DETAILS 


The  course  is  66  m3es  from  London 
and  the  journey  takes  an  hour  and 
three-quarters.  From  London,  take 
the  A3  and  A283  and  after  Petwortii 
the  A285. 

Trains  go  to  Chichester,  where 
taxis  or  buses  take  you  straight  to 
the  course. 

Admission:  Richmond  £10,  Grand¬ 
stand  ft  Paddock  £8.  Public  £3. 
Parking  £2, 

Annua)  subscription  £20.  Annual 
badge  £60. 

Accompanied  children  under  17 
are  admitted  tree  but  at  the  July 
meeting  children  under  13  are  not 


allowed  in  theRichmond  Enclosure. 

Information:  Goodwood  Race¬ 
course  UtL.  Goodwood,  Chich¬ 
ester,  Sussex  P016  0PX.  Tel: 
Chichester  (0243)  774T07. 

DRESS  REQUIREMENTS:  Men 
must  wear Jackets  and  ties  h  the 
Richmond  Enclosure. 

BIG-RACE  DATES:  Two-day  mid- 
May  meeting  (Predominate  and 
Lupe  Stakes,  bom  classic  trials;  July 
meeting  (five  days  of  excellent 
racing  towards  the  end  of  July);  end 
of  August  (Waterford  Crystal  Mile). 


mentioning  some  of  the  worst 
behaviour  at  the  Jnly  meeting 
occurred  in  the  Richmond,  de¬ 
spite  an  admission  price  of  £40, 
composed  of  £20  annual 
subscription  plus  £26  for  the 
daily  badge.  It  goes  without 
sayfog  that  these  are  prepos¬ 
terous  charges. 

The  racing  at  Goodwood, 
thankfully,  is  still  first  dags. 
Otherwise,  the  nicest  thing  yon 
can  say  about  ft  is  that  remains  a 
nice  spot  for  a  picnic.  No.  5  car 
park  costs  £2  and  overlooks 
Chichester  and  the  sea. 

Goodwood  was  quite  simply 
the  most  beautiful  racecourse  to 
Britain.  Brochures  never  did  it 
justice.  Sadly,  this  is  what 
Goodwood  has  become  —  a 
ghastly  brochure. 

The  one  glimmer  iff  hope  is  a 
£6  minion  plan  to  enlarge  the 
Grandstand.  If  the  money,  is 
spent  well  it  might  just  signal 
the  start  of  the  recovery. 
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Rating 


One  jockey’s  cap  denotes  Awful 
two:  Bearable,  three:  Average, 
four:  Very  good,  jive:  Excellent. 

MartinTrew 

of  the  Racing  Post 
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VOU  CAN  JOIN  now: 

Bat*  U»  w  ■*  nrt  kurc  c«*  «vj  £4*1 
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OUTDOOR  LEISURE 


■LAKE  . 
DISTRICT 


Ennerdale 


Bridge 


w  1  I  II  I  v  ■  .  J 

irf  ....  J 

■“  Rnsthwaite' 


PENNINES 


THE  WAINWRIGHT 
ROUTE 


Rosthwaite  J 


ST  BEES 


Patterdale 


Kirkby 

Stephen 


Grasmere 


i) 


Richmond 

•w _ -- 


Clay  ' 
Bank  Top 


Grosmont 


Suggested 
overnight  stops— • 
10  miles 


KeW  Reeth 


Ingieby 
Cross  • 


'jjfr  ROBIN  HOOD’S 
Blakey 


VALE  OF 
YORK 


NORTH  YORK 
MOORS 


Waiting  across  England,  in  the  steps  of  Alfred  Wainwright,  is  not  achieved  without  much  discourse  as  Alan  Franks  explains 


Wainwright 


There  is  only  one  real  way  to  it  takes  in  three  national  parks 

walk  from  one  side  of  (Lake  District,  Yorkshire  Dales 
England  to  the  other,  and  and  North  York  Moors),  and  is  the 
that  is  the  Wainwright  'best  walk  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
way.  Now  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  Offa’s  Dyke  is  a  good  second.  It 
that,  let  us  start  arguing.  remains  outside  the  list  of  long- 

For  the  sake  of  that  argument  distance  routes  officially  des- 
you  can  be  Wainwright,  which  ignated  as  such  by  the  Countryside 
means  you  start  with  a  towering  Commission,  but  that,  despite  such 
advantage,  and  I  shall  be  the  [  public  enthusings  as  this  one,  only 
opposition.  The  point  of  our  enhances  its  scarcity  value. 


disagreement  is  that  although  there  ^  of  fitness 

is  only  one  way.  a  way  can  be  ft  if  they  want  to,  in  sections 

walked  at  any  given  tune  moneof  gf  their  own  choice.  The  furthest  I 
two  directions.  You  say  that  west 


Home  Counties  had  acquired  so 
many  Commission-approved  dis¬ 
tance  routes;  so,  particularly  for  a 
northerner,  the  Pennine  Way  was 
the  one  to  do.  But  Wainwright  was 
“singularly  ill-fated  in  the  matter  of 
weather  on  these  forays,  often 
being  soaked  by  sluicing  rain— nor 
did  I  take  kindly  to  the  lengthy 
stretches  of  glutinous  moorland 
between  the  various  highlights  of 
the  journey.”  Here,  at  least,  we 
agree. 


of  his  own,  and  by  laying  a  ruler 
across  the  map  found  that  the 
trajectory  almost  picked  itself.  The 
next  step  was  to  thread  out  a  path  ■ 
that  was  negotiable  not  only  in 
theory  (that  is,  it  did  not  stray  from 
recognized  rights  of  way)  but  also 
in  practise  (that  is,  the  terrain  still  ■ 
did  as  the  map  said  it  would.) 


So  he  set  about  designing  a  route 


What  the  eponymous  Mr  W. 
evolved  was  a  traverse  across  the 
coDar  bone  of  the  country  and, 
miraculously,  a  walk  in  which  the 
view  is  never  marred  by  industrial 


development,  from  the  great  Cum¬ 
brian  fells  in  the  west,  across  the 
Westmorland  Plateau,  the  Pen- 
nines,  the  briefly  boring  Vale  of 
York,  the  sudden  scarp  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  to  the  heather 
expanses  of  the  moors  in  the  east. 

On  one  of  my  last  visits  to  the 
route  I  had  the  unforgettable 
experience  of  seeing  the  reservoir 
lake  of  Haweswaier  lowered  by  the 
drought  of  1984  to  such  a  shallow¬ 
ness  that  the  rubble  and  field 
systems  of  the  old  village  of 


Mardale  had  been  exposed  to  view. 
They  had  been  flooded  by  the  water 
authorities  in  the  !930s  and  now 
1  reappeared  as  if  to  castigate  such  an 
act  of  corporate  vandalism. 

The  dead-end  road  into  the  valley 
head  filled  up  with  carloads  of 
trippers,  many  of  them  drawn  by 
the  myth  that  the  little  settlement 
would  emerge  whole  and  perfect 
from  the  depths,  complete  with  a 
tolling  church  bell  and  garden  gates 
swinging  on  their  hinges. 

It  proved  otherwise,  for  the 


periiaps,  and  yet  there  is  some¬ 
thing  equally  proper  about  leaving 
■the  best  to  last;  if  you  do  the  Lake 
'  District  first,  you  know  you  will  see 
nothing  to  trump  it  for  the  rest  of 
your  journey.  Moreover,  if  you  are 
doing  the  Wainwright  in  a/smgle 
series  of  days,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to 
get  the  legs  well  run  in  so  that  they 
are  in  good  order  for  the  real 
gradients. 


to  east  is  the  proper  one,  and  I  say 
east  to  west. 

In  this  argument,  which  ex¬ 
ercises  English  walkers  almost  as 
much  as  a  ploughed-up  footpath, 
there  can  be  no  meeting  halfway, 
except  in  the  purely  physical  sense; 
we  would  bump  into  each  other 
probably  somewhere  between  Keld 
'and  Kirkby  Stephen,  or  in  your 


The  irresistible 
appeal  of  the 
long-distance  path 
lures  all  age  groups 


walked  in  a  day  was  34  miles. 


aiiU  i\li  KUJ  VI  )VU*  noriVLU  ill  a.  uay  vuw  -nr  amiyjy 

case  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Keld.  We  which  was  stupid,  and  the  least  for 
would  stop  for  just  long  enough  to  was  about  ten  yards,  which  was  the 

«L«i  «im  nfAM  oil  olnnft  muokVu 


insist  that  we  were  right  all  along,  following  day.  Both  took  roughly 
then  carry  on  our  own  sweet  ways  the  same  time. 


and  finish  up  as  for  apart  as  ever. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  to 
be  precise. 

Before  returning  to  the  disagree- 


The  Wainwright  has  never  of¬ 
ficially  been  called  such,  but  usage 
is  fixing  that  oversight.  It  started 
life  merely  as  “a  coast— to-coast 


'“•*“*'* 7-  me  merely  as  a  coast— 10-coasi 
ment,  which  will  stay  with  us  to  the  path”  at  first  in  the  mind  and  then 
end,  let  us  be  dear  what  the  on  the  map  and  finally  beneath  the 
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Wainwnght  is.  It  is  a  pedestrian  goie§  0f  a  tremendous  old  man 


••uuniigu,  *«.  .  soies  01  a  tremenaous  01a  man 

route  of  infinite  variety,  great  railed  Alfred  Wainwright.  He  was 
accessibility  and  myriad  moods.  It  quite  old  even  then,  in  1967.  He 
runs  from  Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  just  had  just  retired  from  work  and,  like 
south  of  Whitby  on  foe  Yorkshire  M  many  of  all  ages  who 


soum  or  wmroy  on  me  lonumne  ^  many  people  of  all  ages  who 
coast,  to  Sl  Bees  Head  on  the  have  since  trodden  in  his  footsteps, 
Cumbrian  coast  (yes,  and  back  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  notion 
again  if  you  insist).  Villages,  towns,  of  long— distance  paths, 
pubs  and  hotels  dp  not  abound,  yet  -  .  ^  ^  ^ 


There  is  something 
proper  about  leaving 
the  best  part  until 
the  end  of  the  walk 


One  of  Wainwright’*  many  other 
contributions  has  been  that  of 
writing  some  forty  books  on  foe 
hills  of  foe'  north.  They  are 
wonderfully  precise,  quirky  little 
guides,  published  by  the  local 
paper.  The  Westmorland  Gazette, 
not  with  print  but  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  his  own  hand. 


pubs  and  Hotels  do  not  anouna,  yei  •  ■  .  „  ,  „ 

Si1'"161'3''"0513”4'"'6111  before  tbecoastSMdlowlandsmd 


Setting  a  good  paces  Some  of  foe  best  walking  when  crossing  Britain  is  found  in  the  Lake 

District,  like  this  area  of  Mardale 


buildings  had  all  been  demolished 
and  foe  wooden  beams  removed  so 
that  they  should  not  dog  the  outlet 
valves.  This  part  of  foe  route  has 
probably  never  been  more  popu¬ 
lous  before  or  since,  but  foe  speed 
with  which  foe  vandals  got  to  work 
on  what  remained  of  foe  village 
made  one  long  for  an  instant 
deluge. 

Wainwright  still  believes  be  was 
correct  in  his  preference;  “The 
route  lies  on  a  lateral  axis  and  foe 
natural  sequence  seems  to  me  to  be 
.from  left  10  right,  just  as  in  writing 
a  letter  or  reading  foe  lines  ofa  page 
or  listing  foe  people  in  a  group 
photograph.  Going  from  right  to 
left  along  a  horizontal  plane  is 
abnormal,  like  working  against  the 
grain” 


He  produced  one  in  foe  same 
vein  for  his  coast-10-coast  route, 
full  of  meticulous  line  drawings  of 
the  elevations  ahead  —  or  in  my 
case,  behind.  Almost  every  facet  of 
the  way  is  charted  or  drawn,  or 
mentioned  at  the  very  least  If  he 
could  warn  you  about  that  partico- 
.lariy  dangerous  cowpat  20  yards 
beyond  foe  stile,  he  surety  would.  If 
■  ever  a  guide  could  be  said  to  take 
you  by  foe  hand,  rather  than  have 
you  hold  ft  in  yours,  this  is  it 


Because  I  did  it  the  “wrong" 
way,  1  must  have  cut  an  odd  figure, 
twisting  my  neck  and  turning  the 
■  tittle  book  upside  down  so  that  foe 
route  lines  conformed  to  my  point 
of  view.  I  suppose  Wainwright 
could  aigue  that  I  never  really  did 
his  route  at  all,  but  merely  an 
inversion  of  it  Either  way,  be  had 
the  last  laugh.- 


OUTDOOR 

LEISURE 


HORTON 

TROUT 

FISHERY 


COME  TROUT  FISHING  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE 
EYEBROOK  RESERVOIR 


OFF  THE  M003,  South  of  CakJocott  Wags  (foflour  Hie  AA  Ftoudidana) 
TEL:  0638  770284 


Day  fldort  KXL5C9 
Ewing  TfckM  (UO 


Padlcfil  Id  fly  flatakis  otfy 
no  attar  acflvtty  alkma  on  nr  n»  flat  w 
Largaat  flab  1888  Oaaaon  -  10R>  4a z 


RowfeM  boat  lor  UM 
day  ef  BppfcaMa  In 


Hantog  boat  attar 
12  mm  not  bowfcaMu 


EXPEDITION  & 
COURSES 


M  adnanua  «md  Roaring  boot  tnonlng 

Mffl  out  »wi)i|ii« 

A  GOOO  DAY  ttl  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRYSIDE 


Playing  a  singular  role 
in  saving  our  heritage 


HOLIDAYS 


Near  Wiadtor  m  Beriedme 
(20  mins  London) 


Premier  Troul  Fishery 
on  Mi  Hoc  site  lake 


• 

M.L.T.B. 

Summer  Training 
1st  -  8th  October 


WELSHWALKS 


Contaa  Ron  Dane 
Tet  (0753)  684858/684338 


Field  &  Stream 


Lmmwiy,  IB  BaHMm*  Staft. 
nation.  Mnut, 

BotsMre.  BsrtsUR. 

(0635)68906  (0685)43188 

IflaSna  stockists  of  Coarsa.  Sea  S  Gama 
tackle,  indudmg  Swrano,  Browftag. 
Tiycast.  Stsakaspeam  &  Dam 
Rods  marts  spoafca&y.  u  enter. 


Winter  Mountain  Travel 

•  • 

Summer  Mountain  Travel 


Ry  fishing  for  beginners,  and 
a  whole  range  of  walkbig 
weekends  throughout  the 
Autumn. 

Fantastic  V 

remote  locationX^- _  e  I 

Tetefiboac  8654  2192  | 


Walk  fabulous  mouitans,  enjoy 
super  scenery,  visit  Inca  MuseumsI 
Good  accommodation,  experienced 
trader  escort,  great  corrroany  and  no 
bac^cWngt  Three  weeks  from  only 

For  Ml  details  of  these  and  other 
holidays  wth  a  talking  thane, 
contact 


Norwegian  Expeditions 
Expedition  Leader  Training 


ALL  SEASONS 

VM  waarnar  dotting  and  twouocs  *1  Que«y 
BraattoHe  Fames.  T^sd  seams.  apacW 
Hara  made  and  maoa  Id  msasuHL 
Buy  OttcL  avoid  mra  cost  Bid  banrit  Irani 
a  (man*  amice. 

SAE  For  quoftis.  pnea  tot  and  MM  to: 
TIC  OLD  BAKEHOUSE 
38  Chapel  Road,  Dtrongton. 
Knoa  L*m,  NORFOLK  PE31 BN. 
OR  TEL  (Q485)  42650 


V.'nts  or  teiephom  tor  '~!om3‘ior; 
'  sod  seeing  !orc:s  cn  e!!  our 
courses  !o: 


W.E.S.T. 


vVa'c?.r“ess  £  Exhsdii:er  Sv.-ns 
Trn-0:ng  Lid  <0T}  Arnos.  SdrUdS’g. 
Sirsidcsrron.  Rors-s^ne  IV$A  $XU 
Tci.  Sh:s:C3'S  i 05205 i  2' 3 


WATERLOO  HOUSE  HOTEL 
L»tea,  North  Devtm. 

AA  listed,  RAC  acclaimed, 
ETB  3  Crowns 
(ttaiter  new  oweersliip) 
i  Set  in  me  spactacular  coastline  ot 
England's  Bate  Swnatiund.  The  pertoa 
cenre  fur  exploring  Exmoor  Nanonal  Pax 
and  GOO  (isles  ol  unspoUt  footpaths, 
darning  Georpan  Haul,  mbiara  *x- 
camsiodasam.  exceOant  cosine,  fa&y  Bc- 
ensefl.  Begrar  no  pets,  or  cMdnm  uneer  tg. 
-  A  warm  welcome  awaits  you  ■ 
Brochure  -  Tet  0538  53391 


ISLE  OF  ARRAN 

ThA  or  (Orth  h  Ik  gratia  M  mots. 
Egpfcrg  guM  idad  Eton  and  start  psdti 
*  EjQHHad  Mra  or  naoed  B  itqsesM 
It  Real  tash  idind  lanl  Radons’  Ur. 
BAB  C115Q  MSB  CUkSt 
So add  neeuy  iM  oS  saasM  arts 
Ftr  Brectan 
TEL.-«77W-£S 
BUSrUNGTON  HOTH_ 
WHTTMQ  BAY.  KAZ7  BPZ 
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Wild  Country 

Phoenix 

Vango 


Wolfskin 
Saunders 
Vau  Do 


Mountain  Equipment 


i  amooK  HOuae.  ouuq  whu. 

I  MNKRMERE.  CUMaiUA  IMS  2S8 
i  twvMm(D*aaatsaM 


WAUUT6  THE  GOWER  COAST 

WMcti  m  bean  aaahpalM  Brtaaw  IW  area 
or  oustanstig  Maurr.  Hm ay  run  Itcanmo 
Qu«h  Housa  on  Qornr  Coaat  Ideal  tar 
mMng,  bfcd  wawMng. 

•  flpedtf  nd—  tet  gwaga  » 
Taiapbona  for  dalaBa  0782  380  423 
THE  HOLLIES 
UCEHSED  GUEST  HOUSE 
B  RESTAURANT 
Hatton,  Oower,  Weal  Gtont, 

SL  Wates  SA3  1LQ. 


WARRINGTON 


RAMBLEMORE  HOLIDAYS 


PORCH  FARMHOUSE 
GRINDON 


PERMANENT  INDOOR  EXHIBITION 


40  Backpacking  &  Mountain  Tents 
+  Skiing  lessons  on  Indoor  Ski  Slope 


Ouafity  country  wflokond  breaks  in 
Derbyshire.  Join  us  tor  an 
accompanied  walk  Stan  relax  In  the 
peace  and  quiet  ot  our  bsautthjl  Peak 


I  peace  and  quiet  ot  our  beeutttul  Peak 
District  Guest  House.  Private 


facawes.  imaginative  home  cooking. 
For  further  deteKa  A  brochure 

Tel;  05388  545 


Walkers 

of  Qrooeoeod 


WINTER 

WALKING 

WEEKS 


•  DenMy  Road.  Greweeend,  Kent  DA11  C»U 
TeL  (0474)  320144 

WeHng  *  Camping  *  Backpachtag  *  SkHng 
Lttmsa  •  Bepwa  ■  Cararen  ■  Haly  Hanaan 

Ojttnua'MaarUieEqdpnure  ODD 

OA-'Dacfatoi 


re  vnttout  tfta 
re®  ton!  ail 


ns:  Sttfn  Ma.  K  Hot  n  Ins; 
Sre®  Wvriay,  SWi  WS8  m 
Tx  (Bfo)  (24  bran) 


ISLE  OF  ARRAN 

ar  KJnaie  is  Ena  gren  MB  ittgo. 
Enlm  gM  atad  tfw  wd  share  pats. 

*  EmreMOd  «Mc#  oraudM  (  naoBtad 

*  M  feoh  HM  eoefBMfWs' Ba. 

bu  mso  on  a  B  nuo 
Sped  reedy  red  oh  naan  ram 
ArMMn 
TEL  07737-256 
SWUNG  TON  HOTEL 
WHTTV4Q  BAY,  KA27  BPZ 


Extnha  naga  at  waMng  bocta  and  ahoaa 


/PCG?\ 


pguzarce 

CAMPING  5 
GARDENDIG  SHOP 
31/82  Market  Jaw  SL 
Paozanca 

Cornwell  ITtIB  2LG 
P773SJ  arsis 


FOR  THE  BACNPACKBL 
Tents,  Ctotiikn.  Boots.  Rucksacks,  OtoepInQ 
Begs  and  Equkxngnt  by  CHAGHOPreR. 
VANQO,  KARRMOR,  LOVESON,  SAUNDERS. 
SPORTING  DEVELOPMENT,  GAZ,  COLBMN 
UK,  AND 


kThel 


tOasks] 


ULTIMATE 

Mai  Order  Avtdabfa 


m  Awpatt  hr  raaft  (irjeilirtrai  mi  I 


Plardaa.  Bja, 

East  Sonar  1K317BL 
CftanWg  Bsmtttd  Out  Hsun  offering 

s«M  restsBU.  tor  and  efrato  Mwaf 

Camay  teatd-SjBcqHimttatf  ywt,inttq 
UdDnc  m. 

PdfGi  T1«phOfte  Ry  (UV W) 


TROUTSDALE  LODGE 
Troutsdale  Nr  Scarborough 

A  unique  opportunity  lo  nay  in  this 
lovely  dale,  idyllic  soring.  Experience 
ercefiear  nsUcrog  in  ^ie  Nuionsl  Paik. , 
A  ton  of  finest  and  cossul  wls  in  | 
dose  proximity  touring  and  tiding! 

neatby. 

B&B  £29  Doott.  Doner  from  £7.75 
Tel!  0723  82209 


PARAGLIDING  COURSES 
PARAGLHHNG  COURSES 
AND  EQUIPMENT. 
COURSES  AT  £20  -  £30  per  day 
PHONE 

PAEAPENTE  SERVICES 
HIDE-BANK  MILL, 
HYDE-BANK  RD.  NEW  MILLS, 
STOCKPORT,  SE9  4BP 
ON  (1663)  43430 
tor  free  uftmunon  pack 


HANG  GLIDING 
COURSES  i 

FOR  BROCHURE  AND  DETAILS  i 
WRITE  TO: 

NS1LG.  (Dept  JX  i 
CLOUGH  HOUSE. 
BOULDER  CLOUGH, 
SOWERBY  BRIDGE, 

W.  YORKS,  HX6  INj 
OR  TEL:  (0422)  834989 


WALKING  (HI  /C^v 

CYCLING 

HOUDAYSTO  \J&3J 

SUIT  YOU 

in  m  OmChS  amsn^M  d  Ham  voiu . 
saw  ftuni  tiw  norett  flnldM  Mar.  Good 
aSawood  or  VaGttwtre  bmUrq.  Open  al 

''WfiD  WALES  WALKS  Dn 


WALNUT-TREE  COTTAGE 
Private  Lie.  Hotel  3  Crowns 
Symonds  Yap  West. 

Nr  Ross  On  Wye 
High  standard  of  accomodation  I 
in  paroramte  sotting,  osteal,  river 
&  wooiand  walks.  3  (tey  break, 
an  suits  board  E/5  PP- 
Tet  0600  890828 


Conservation  is  everyone’s  con¬ 
cern  and  one  way  in  which 
everyone  can  play  a  part  in 
conserving  Britain's  heritage  is  by 
giving  up  a  tittle  leisure  time  to 
work  on  a  conservation  project 

These  projects  can  be  found  by 
joining  one  of  those  groups  wh  ich 
devote  themselves  to  finding 
volunteers  wilting  to  work  with 
their  hands,  and  out  of  doors. 
Much  of  this  conservation  work 
consists  of  repairing  the  ravages  of 
time  lo  our  old  buildings  and 
ancient  monuments,  or  coping 
with  foe  erosion  and  wear  and  tear 
caused  by  millions  of  feet  on  our 
popular  footpaths. 

The  work  itself  is  usually  simple 
and  always  manual;  digging, 
painting,  cleaning,  rebuilding  Un¬ 
skilled  hands,  willing  to  work  in  all 
weathers  is  the  main  requirement, 
but  those  who  do  have  a  skill  -  or 
want  to  learn  one  —  such  as 
rebuilding  a  dry-stone  wall  or 
erecting  a  wooden  bridge,  will  find 
their  talents  very  much  in 
demand. 

The  small  but  growing  number 
of  organizations  that  now  recruit 
volunteers  for  conservation 
projects  now  like  to  train  their 
volunteers  before  they  send  them 
to  places  where  willing  hands  are 
in  short  supply. 

The  work  can  be  quite  arduous, 
and  instead  of  being  paid  for  it  the 
volunteers  pay  to  take  part.  But 
foe  rewards,  in  fun,  companion¬ 
ship  and  job  satisfaction  seems 
quite  sufficient  to  bring  many  of 
the  volunteers  back  to  their  tasks 
year  after  year,  giving  up  week¬ 
ends  or  entire  holidays  to  see  a 
project  through. 

Those  who  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced  the  desire  to  scrub  down  a 
cathedral  facade  need  look  no- 
further  than  Cathedral  Camps. 

Cathedra]  Camps  were  founded 
by  Robert  and  Fiona  Aagaaid  in 
1981  with  foe  aim  of  "restoring  and 
repairing  cathedrals  and  church 
buildings  of  foe  highest  architec¬ 
tural  significance”.  They  have  sent 
parties  of  young  volimteers  to 
work  on  most  of  Britain’s  medi¬ 
eval  cathedrals.  Cleaning  the  gar¬ 
goyles  and  statues  on  the 
magnificent  West  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  removing  some  14  loos 
of  medieval  rubbish  from  crevices 
in  foe  roof  of  Gloucester  Cathe¬ 
dral,  unsticking  chewing  gum  Ca 
frightful  task”)  from  the  floor  of , 
foe  nave  at  Lincoln,  cleaning  up 
after  the  fire  at  York  Minster. 

Cathedral  Camps  draw  their 
volunteers  from  secondary 
schools,  universities  and  Colleges 
of  Higher  Education  all  over  the 
country,  and  report  that  a  good 
percentage  of  their  volunteers 

return  year  after  year. 

“The  attraction  seems  to  be  the 
fun  of  working  together  on  a 
common  project,"  says  Robert 
Aagu&rd,  “plus  -the  chance  to- 
explore  and  contribute  J9L,.$*L 


survival  of  a  great  medieval 
building  and  get  into  places,  like 
foe  roof  and  foe  top  of  the  bell- 
tower,  which  ordinary  visitors  will 
never  see.-  This  is  a  marvellous 
holiday  for  someone  who  is  shy.” 

Cathedral  Camps  operate  only 
during  the  summer  holidays,  but 
they  are  even  now  looking  for 
volunteers  for  foe  1989  season,  and- 
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A  Cathedral  Camp  recruit  at 

Southwark  Cathedral 


would-be  workers  should  contact 
foe  Aagaards  at  foe  address  below. 

The  .Aagaards  got  their  inspira¬ 
tion  for  Cathedral  Camps  from 
Acorn  Camps,  a  conservation 
project  organized  by  and  for  The 
National  Trust 


where  the  volunteers  usually  stay, 
and  foe  food  is  well-cooked  and 
available  in  great  helpings. 

First-time  projects  for  1988  have 
included  helping  to  restore 
Biddulph  Grange  Garden  in 
Staffordshire,  a  place  which  in¬ 
cludes  features  tike  the  Egyptian 
court  and  foe  Ilalianate  terraces 
foal  have  suffered  greatly  from 
vandalism  in  recent  years.  In  foe> 
Chiltems,  volunteers  have  helped  1 
to  restore  the  downlands  near- 
Ivinghoe  Beacon,  near  foe  start  of 
the  Ridgeway  long-distance  foot¬ 
path.  to  encourage- foe  regenera¬ 
tion  ofchalkland  flora. 

North  of  the  Border,  Thistle 
Camps  fulfill  foe  same  role  for  The 
National  Trust  for  Scotland.  They 
have  twenty  camps  operating  in 
1988,  some  of  them  in  remoter 
parts  of  foe  Highlands,  and  in  such 
beautiful  places  as  Fair  Isle  and 
Iona. 

The  largest  volunteer  conserva¬ 
tion  agency  in  Britain  is  The 
British  Trust  for  Conservation 
Volunteers. 

Established  in  I9S9,  with  HRH 
foe  Duke  of  Edinburgh  as  patron,, 
foe  BTCV  raises  more  than  sixty 
thousand  volunteers  annually  for 
conservation  projects,  and  runs  a 
year-round  programme  of  week- 
long  conservation  holidays  and 
weekend  or  mid-week  breaks, 
aimed  in  particular  at  school- 
leavers  or  foe  unemployed.  The 
BTCV  also  runs  a  training  unit  to 
teach  volunteers  practical 
conservation  skills  and  foe 
management  of  people  and 
resources. 

This  autumn  foe  BTCV  em¬ 
barks  on  a  major  project  to  repair 
foe  devastation  wrought  by  last  , 
year’s  hurricane,  with  the  aim  of 
planting  and  caring  for  a  million 
trees  over  the  next  three  years.  J 

The  BTCV  brochure  is 
crammed  with  such  projects,  all  in 
need  of  willing  hands,  and  their 
winter  conservation  work  bro¬ 
chure  is  now  available  from  foe 
address  below. 


Founded  in  1966,  Acorn  Camps 
also  aim  to  recruit  and  provide 
volunteers  for  conservation  work 
on  National  Trust  properties  and 
estates  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  The  minimum  age  here  is 
16,  and  there  is  no  upper  age  limit, 
though  foe  volunteers  are  required 
to  be  “physically  fit,  willing  to 
work  hani,  and  have  a  sense  of 
humour." 


The  chaige  for  attending  one  of 
these  Acorn  Camps  is  £17  a  week, 
which  covers  meals,  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  all  foe  necessary  special¬ 
ized  equipment.  The 
accommodation  may  be  a  trifle 
spartan,  and  sleeping  bags  are 
necessary,  but  a  rainproof  roof  is 
guaranteed  in  the  farm  building, 
mgnntain  hut  or  village  haft. 


INFORMATION: 

•Cathedral  Camps,  Manor 
Birstwifo,  Harrogate, 
North  \  orkshire  HG3  2 LG.  Tefc 
Harrogate  0423  770385. 

•Acorn  Camps:  The  National 

unfV-  *2,  Westbury, 

SP6^pre  BA13  4NA-  TeL‘  0373 
•Thistle  Camps;  National  Trust 
for  Scotland,  5  Charlotte  Square, 
gjfSgg1,  4DU.  Teh  031 

•^British  Trust  for  Conserva- 

36  Mary>s 
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n,S?.w°f  hrcy  conservation 
f  ri,?!',ons  ??  obtained  from 
?•  12  Winchester  Gar- 
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_ _ OUTDOOR  LEISURE  _ 

However  skilled  the  angler,  the  element  of  luck  when  landing  a  fish  is  never  far  from  the  surface  writes  Stuart  Tendler 

Angling  for  the  Goddess  of  still  waters 


w 


hat  is  this  thing  called  luck  ?  Angler’s 
luck  that  is:  the  magical  extra 
ingredient  which  allows  one  man  to 
take  his  limit  while  another  flogs  a 

Tint  17  nmf  An  _ _ 1 1 1_  _  i.  ■  _ 
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wnetner  a  catch  will  make  it  to  the  hank. 

Take  an  autumn  evening  this  week  ia  London. 
The  commuter  traffic  was  backed  up  along  the 
Embankment  opposite  the  Temple  but  the  two 
men  leaning  over  the  Slone  walls  of  Sir  John 
Bazelgette’s  Victorian  triumph  were  impervious 
to  the  urban  chaos  behind  them.  The  point  of  one 
of  their  1 1  foot  coarse  fishing  spinning  rods  was 
tip,  up,  tipping;  trembling  with  the  semaphore 
signal  which  can  only  mean  a  fish. 

The  owner  of  the  rod,  a  short  chunky  man  with 
a  strong  hint  of  an  East  European  accent,  heaved 
and  pulled,  reeling  in  judiciously.  The  great  rod 
curved  high  over  the  stone  parapet  above  the 
pavement  as  the  fish  below  refused  to  yield 
Down  below  in  the  Thames  mud  a  brute  of  an 
eel  had  risen  from  its  hole  under  one  of  the 
moored  ships  to  seize  a  templing  chunk  of  raw 

6  In  the  dead  days  of  late 
summer  and  autumn 
when  the  fish  can  be 
unforthcoming  the 
Great  Goddess  smiles 
in  peculiar  ways  9 

chicken  flung  into  the  water  weighted  with  a 
bomb  lead  The  angler  passed  bis  hefty  fibreglass 
rod  carefully  if  unceremoniously  round  one  of  the 
Embankment's  fine  ornamental  lamps  to  his 
friend  as  he  walked  some' yards  with  the  fish  still 
pulling  down  in  the  mud. 

The  eel  had  taken  refuge  under  a  stone  or 
limber  refusing  to  budge.  Armed  with  a  thick 
towel  the  angler  grabbed  the  nylon  line,  took  in 
slack  and  began  to  haul  the  fish  up  hand  over 
hand. 

Just  as  it  looked  as  though  the  angler  was 
winning_.the  line  went  slack.  Out  of  the  water, 
came  the  grey  shape  of  the  weight  and  a  two  inch 
silver  hook,  twisted  out  of  shape  by  the  fish. 

At  least  the  angler,  muttering  as  he  collected  up 
his  gear  and  began  again,  could  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  he  had  fought  even  if  he  had  lost.  In  the 
dead  days  of  late  summer  and  early  autumn  when 
the  fish  can  be  unforthcoming  the  Great  Goddess 
smiles  in  peculiar  ways.  To  this  I  can  testify. 

On  a  local  reservoir  one  recent  evening  the 
green  bloom  brought  by  the  annual  visitation  of 
algae  coated  a  whole,  wide  comer  of  the  water. 
The  bailiff  was  glum  when  I  arrived,  announcing 
that  there  were  tew  fish  being  caught  and  the  only 
things  which  would  work  were  orange  lures  or 
perhaps  a  pheasant  tail,  or  a  nymph  imitation  of  a 
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A  pleasing  moment  of  solace  at  the  end  of  a  summer  day  when  the  angler  casts  his  rod,  fly  fishing,  on  the  Barns  Elms  Reservoir  at  Hammersmith,  London 
fly  on  its  way  to  hatching.  He  knew  for  a  fact  that  |  - - - f  brisklv  “Little  bit  of  ere 


one  man  had^taken  a  limit  the  previous  evening 

If  the  water  became  dead  calm  again  as  it  had  in 
recent  weeks~.his  voice  trailed  off  and  he  shook  '  ^  ?  ~ 

his  bead  sadly.  There  is  a  particular  school  of 
summer  Stillwater  fishers  who  work  the  acres  of 

Bewl  Bridge,  one  of  the  great  southern  waters  in  ‘ 

Sussex,  combating  the  dead  calm,  with  20  foot  ,, ,  rrr 

nylon  leaders  connecting  their  lines  to  flies.  It  is  ^ 

not  a  skill  easily  acquired.  _ _ _ 

Fortunately,  the  wind  stayed  fresh  bringing  The  secret  of  catching  front:  MGol 

gusts  of  rain.  In  a  comer  ofthewater  fish  beganto  we  m  joined  b  slight  fi  ^  blue 

tise  as  the  day  sutrted  to  <hj  Fshmg  sMjly  but  beret  a  small  net  and  Z  air  5.  intensity.  The  new 
unp^uavelyl^join^  a  mM  amd  atay  angler  prowled  the  bank  for  some  minutes  before 
further  along  He  too  had  tned  things  orange  and  ^jog  on  a  spot  some  yards. 

nymphs.  Casting  gently  into  the  water  he  went  down  on 

As  ]  moved  despondently  through  the  ranks  of  one  knee  keenly  watching  the  line  as  he  retrieved 
flies  looking  for  something  remotely  acceptable  to  it  very  slowly.  Two  casts,  three  casts  and  the  line 


The  secret  of  catching  front:  “Gold-ribbed  hare’s  ear.  Size  14  hook.** 


went  taut.  A  trout  splashed  and  thrashed  in  the 
water  and  the  new  angler  had  struck. 

Minutes  passed  and  there  was  another  splash. 
The  man  had  caught  again.  I  sloped  up  towards 
the  triumphant  angler.  What  was  the  secret  of  his 
success? 

“Gold-ribbed  hare’s  ear.  Size  14  hook”  he  said 


briskly .  “Little  bit  of  grease  at  the  point  Have  to 
fish  it  right  on  the  top.  I  told  another  chap  but  he  - 
wouldn’t  listen.  Have  one.  I  make  them  myself 
and  they  never  fail.”He  produced  a  tiny  creation 
ofblackish  fur,  tied  with  gold  wire  and  went  back 
to  his  line. 

Within  minutes  he  was  in  to  his  third  fish  and 
the  small  boy  further  down  the  bank  was  sitting  at 
his  feet  with  the  net  ready  to  hold  the  catch.  Then 
there  was  a  fourth  fish,  a  fifth  and  the  boy,  nowin 
paroxysms  of  adoration,  brought  in  the  sixth. 

On  one  ocasion  I  just  caught  the  tingle  of  a 
touch  on  the  fly. “Strike  fast  Bring  the  line  up  as 
soon  as  you  get  a  touch”  advised  the  zealot 
paying  his  seventh  fish.  “Cast  in  front  of  them  as 
they  rise,”  he  said  at  the  eighth. 

A  few  days  later  I  saw  him  again  at  a  distance, 
wandering  forlornly  along  the  bank.  Luck  had  run 
out  for  him  too. 


The  notion  of  the  pier  is  fast  changing  says  Cyril  Bainbridge 

The  pleasure  pier  that  starts  to 
command  a  season  of  its  own 

Britain’s  pleasure  piers 

may  be  getting  grad-  j 

ually  shorter,  thanks  & 

to  the  weather  and  jfik 


Britain’s  pleasure  piers 
may  be  getting  grad¬ 
ually  shorter,  thanks 
to  the  weather  and 
other  hazards  such  as  fire  and 
ship  collision,  but  there  is  an 
increasing  trend  towards  a 
lengthening  of  the  pier  season. 

Almost  any  seaside  resort 
resident  will  tell  you  that  the 
time  they  like  best  is  when  the 
last  of  the  visitors  have  packed 
their  luggage  and  departed. 
Then,  they  say,  they  can  enjoy 
the  resort:  friends  emerge 
from  weeks  of  cooking  break¬ 
fasts  and  evening  meals  for 
their  paying  guests,  and  local 
organizations  come  into  their 
own. 

Some  resorts  enjoy  a  longer 
season  than  others.  Black¬ 
pool's  now  extends  into 
November  with  the  attraction 
of  the  Illuminations  and  as  a 
conference  venue.  Bourne¬ 
mouth  is  another  resort  where 
the  season  stretches  into  au¬ 
tumn  with  conferences  and 
company  courses  and 
seminars. 

With  increased  leisure  and 
the  hotel  industry,  after  poor 
summer  seasons  because  of 
deteriorating  weather  and  the 
appeal  of  sunny  holidays 
abroad,  offering  inviting 
terms  for  weekend  breaks, 
more  people  are  taking  second 
holidays  out  of  the  recognized 
summer  season. 

It  is  against  this  scenario 
that  greater  use  is  being  made 
of  a  resort's  facilities.  It  may 
mean  that  local  residents  have 
less  peace  and  tranquility,  but 
the  days  when  facilities  like 
the  pier  closed  down  to  all  but 
the  hardy  anglers  casting  their 
lines  from  the  end  of  the  pier 
appear  to  be  on  the  decline. 

The  anglers  are  still  there,  as 
they  have  been  since  seaside 
piers  first  came  into  fashion. 
Fishing  from  the  end  of  the 
pier  is  about  the  only  pier 
pastime  that  has  remained 
virtually  unchanged  for  over 
150  years. 

Seaside  piers,  at  any  rate  the 
longer  ones,  constitute  a 
profitable  base  for  the  all-year 
sport  of  sea  angling  and  many 
angling  clubs  have  their  head¬ 
quarters  on  piers.  Depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  shoreline 
and  the  feeding  habits  of 
particular  fish,  the  variety  of 
catches  for  the  successful  an¬ 
gler  is  enormous. 

While  sea  anglers  are  to  be 
found  aL  the  end  of  most  piers, 
some  piers  have  particular 
associations  with  the  sport: 
both  pier  and  angler  merit 
awards  for  their  constancy. 
Deal,  as  unattractive  con- 
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New  trends  out  to  sea:  The  fun  loving  Eastbourne  Pier  from  the  Promenade 

crete  structure,  is  a  pier  that  others  can  again  use  part  of  the  during  the  week  ai 
has  always  encouraged  angling  pier  and  there  are  ambitious  'considered.  And,  of 
and  provides  some  of  the  best  long  term  plans  that  would  there  are  the  bars  and 
sea  fishing  within  easy  reach  eventually  open  up  the  entire  ment  rooms  if  visitors 
of  London.  structure.  warming  nourishmen 

On  Blackpool  North  Pier,  a  But  it  is  more  than  anglers  vive  them  after  the  i< 
more  traditional  pier,  anglers  and  hardy  pier  walkers  who  or  to  provide  shelter  1 
use  the  former  steamer  jetty,  are  being  encouraged  by  pier  rain, 
since  there  are  no  longer  any  owners  to  make  more  out  of  Here,  too,  there  ai 
regular  steamer  operations.  season  use  of  the  structures.  under  discussion  as  p 
Southend,  too,  proud  of  its  Viewing  Victorian  fashions  confident  five-yea 
claim  to  being  the  longest  pier  was  a  traditional  pier  pastime:  gramme  of  renovatior 
in  the  world,  is  another  pier  nowadays  fashion  shows  are  include  building  Vi 
popular  with  anglers.  Here,  among  the  activities  that  are  style  shops  down  th< 
apart  from  a  bracing  walk  for  being  provided  to  extend  the  deck,  covered  in  to 
the  hardy  or  an  opportunity  to  use  of  pier  facilities.  Keep-fit  against  the  weather, 
ride  on  its  fine  new  trains,  classes  and  dancing  clubs  are  should  be  good  news 
there  has  for  some  time  been  other  new  uses.  ladies  whose  elegant  c 

little  to  draw  non-anglers  to  For  First  Leisure  Corpora-  can  be  instantly  disa 
the  fire-scarred  extremity  of  tion,  who  own  or  operate  on  their  way  to  a  dinm 
the  pier,  but  its  owners,  the  seven  piers  throughout  the  pierhead, 
local  council,  have  resolved  to  country,  il  is  how  company  Jt  has  often  been  a  c 
revitalize  the  pier,  which  cele-  policy  to  make  them  aa  5.-  that,  out  of  season,  it  h 
brates  its  centenary  in  a  couple  week  operation.  One  of  their  impossible  to  obtain  a 
of  years  time.  best  piers.  Eastbourne,  still  a  coffee  on  the  pier,  evei 

Claremont  Pier  at  Lowes-  fine  example  of  Victorian  occasional  bright  and 
toft  used  to  boast  of  being  “the  elegance,  is  typical  of  what  is  autumn  or  winter  day 
most  comfortable  pier  on  the  going  on.  walk  on  the  pier  can 

east  coast  for  anglers  and  Already  the  discotheque  has  inviting  tonic, 
nowhere  else  can  better  sport  been  refurbished  and  will  „If  ■  j  ^ 
be  obtained  during  the  open  four  tughus  a  week  during  "" 

months  of  October,  Novem-  the  winter,  public  and  pnvate  ca£esandbringinJft 

ber  and  December".  It  has,  Jhe  the  refreshment  bars 

alas,  been  closed  in  recent  Channel  Bar  at  the  end  otthe  „ier  manager  toid  me. 
times  because  the  seaward  end  pier,  there  is  a  Sunday  dance  • 
was  structurally  unsafe  but  the  club  in  the  winter  months,  .  Adaptability,  of  wh 
dangerous  part  is  likely  to  be  with  ballroom  and  sequence  is  an  example,  is  tl 
fenced  off  so  that  anglers  and  dancing  —  and  tea  dances  theme  in  the  trend  i 

ltl,VLU  *  ^  “  Mttino  tra  mnet  nnt 
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No  longer  the  domain 
of  enthusiastic  anglers 


during  the  week  are  being 
'considered.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  the  bars  and  amuse¬ 
ment  rooms  if  visitors  require 
warming  nourishment  to  re¬ 
vive  them  after  the  icy  blasts 
or  to  provide  shelter  from  the 
rain. 

Here,  too,  there  are  plans 
under  discussion  as  pan  of  a 
confident  five-year  pro¬ 
gramme  of  renovation.  It  will 
include  building  Victorian- 
style  shops  down  the  centre 
deck,  covered  in  to  protect 
against  the  weather,  which 
should  be  good  news  to  the 
ladies  whose  elegant  coiffures 
can  be  instantly  disarranged 
on  their  way  to  a  dinner  at  the 
pierhead. 

It  has  often  been  a  criticism 
that,  out  of  season,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  a  cup  of 
coffee  on  the  pier,  even  on  the 
occasional  bright  and  sunny 
autumn  or  winter  day  when  a 
walk  on  the  pier  can  be  an 
inviting  tonic. 

“If  it  looks  like  being  a  fine 
day  we  now  arrange  to  get 
cakes  and  bring  in  staff  to  man 
the  refreshment  bars,"  one 
pier  manager  told  me. 

Adaptability,  of  which  this 
is  an  example,  is  the  new 
theme  in  the  trend  towards 
getting  the  most  out  of  the 
pier. 

9  The  author’s  book.  Pavil¬ 
ions  on  the  Sea,  published  by 
Robert  Hale  at  £12.95,  is  a 
social  history  of  the  seaside 
pleasure  pier. 
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Where  can  you  see  girls 


fettling?  What  goes  dip, 
swivel,  spark,  lift?  The 


answers,  Andro  Linklater 
reports,  are  to  be  found  on  the 
booming  factory  tour 


In  the  porcelain  section 
of  the  Royal  Worcester 
china  factory.  Morag 
Campbell  paused  be¬ 
side  a  row  of  young 
women  dressed  in  white 
smocks.  Behind  her  the  Oadby 
Conservative  Ladies'  Associ¬ 
ation.  making  a  tour  of  the 
factory,  halted  expectantly. 
Morag  Campbell  was  their 
guide,  and  although  the  girls  in 
white  were  simply  trimming 
the  rough  edges  off  unbaked 
casserole  lids,  her  style  of 
imparting  information  lent 
drama  and  mystique  to  the 
most  mundane  activities. 

“And  what  are  these  girls 
doing?"  she  demanded  in 
tones  which  Miss  Jean  Brodie 
might  have  envied.  “The  word 
is  fettling.  These  girls  are 
fettlers.  and  what  they  are 
doing  is  fettling,"  she  paused 
to  relish  the  word,  "just 
fettling  away." 

The  eight  Oadby  Conser¬ 
vative  Ladies  nodded  appre¬ 
ciatively.  They  had  chosen  the 
factory  for  ibeir  day  out. 
rather  than  a  museum  or  a 
country  house,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  re-discovering  pre-war 
standards  of  excellence.  “That 
was  what  we  grew  up  with, 
what  we’re  accustomed  to," 
one  explained,  and  they  were 
not  disappointed  Royal  Wor- 
cester  and  its  guides  gave  them 
not  only  the  terminology  of 
the  past,  but  the  chance  to 
watch  the  unchanging  pattern 
of  day’s  metamorphosis  into 
top-quality  tableware. 

The  attraction  draws  vis¬ 
itors  from  even  further  afield 
than  Oadby,  a  mere  60  miles 
away.  Last  year  180,000  vis¬ 
itors  from  around  the  world 
came  to  see  the  factory  and  its 
museum,  ranking  it  alongside 
the  cathedra]  and  the  Civil 
War  Commandery  as  one  of 
Worcester’s  top  three  attrac¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  at  a  time  when 
the  stately  home  trade  is  static, 
and  newly-introduced  charges 
have  put  the  brake  on  atten¬ 
dance  at  museums  and  art 
galleries,  no  tourist  attraction 
is  growing  more  rabidly  in 
popularity  than  factories.  It  is 
a  trend  which  the  Minister  for 
Tourism,  John  Lee,  has  en¬ 
couraged  industry  to  exploit, 
and  in  a  leaflet  Made  in 
Britain,  the  British  Tourist 
Authority  sets  out  to  promote 
the  appeal  „f  factories  as 
vigorously  as  that  of  thatched 
cottages. 

“As  museums  change  from 
static  displays,  and  factories 
open  up  to  visitors,  you  can 
see  the  two  moving  together,” 
a  spokesman  for  the  authority 
argued.  “Eventually,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  a  visitor  to 
Anne  Hathaway’s  cottage 
shouldn't  go  on  to  make  a  tour 
of  a  mass-production  plant 
such  as  Austin  Rover." 

To  a  cynical  ear  this  may 
sound  uncannily  like  a  Soviet 
Intourist  guide  of  Stalinist 
days  suggesting  that  an  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  Bolshoi  Ballet 
should  be  followed  by  a  visit 
to  the  tractor  factory  in  Minsk; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  far¬ 
fetched.  Last  year.  25.000 
people  visited  the  Ford  factory 
at  Dagenbam.  and  only  lack  of 
facilities  prevented  it  from 
accepting  more.  As  it  is,  the 
waiting-time  of  three  to  four 
months  for  large  groups  would 
not  disgrace  a  West  End  hit 
musical. 

To  accommodate  the 
increasing  popularity  of  its 
factory,  the  House  of  Hardy, 
makers  of  fishing-rods  and 
tackle,  last  year  opened  a  new 
museum  and  shop  on  its  site 
in  Alnwick.  Norlhumberiand. 
Fishing  enthusiasts  may 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
buy  anything  from  a  £4,000 
Zanc  Grey  big-game  fishing 
reel  to  a  woolly  hat  but.  for  the 
connoisseur  of  work  watching, 
the  real  attraction  of  Hardy 


products  is  that  their  manu¬ 
facture  requires  a  large  and 
satisfying  contribution  from 
human  eye  and  hand. 

“Nothing  that  we  produce  is 
cheap,"  admitted  John  Gib¬ 
son,  the  guide  and  customer 
relations  manager,  “but  we 
refuse  to  cut  corners.  Every 
rod  is  made  individually,  and 
we  inspect  each  one  for  qual¬ 
ity,  not  just  a  sample.” 

Their  output  is  about 
15,000  rods  a  year,  as  well  as 
items  such  as  ski  poles,  bad¬ 
minton  rackets  and  even  tele¬ 
scopic  antennae  for  Royal 
Navy  sonar  buoys.  Yet  for  all 
the  advantages  of  carbon  fibre, 
its  manufacture  lacks  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  ihe  old  method  by 
which  thick  bamboo  poles 
from  China  are  split  and  re¬ 
split  into  slivers;  then  glued  to 
make  the  traditional  hardy, 
split-cane  rod.  Unfortunately, 
only  one  man  and  an  appren¬ 
tice  are  still  employed  to  make 
them.  Their  work,  one  sus¬ 
pects,  is  partly  for  the  benefit 
of  visitors.  Nevertheless,  the 
Handy  approach  is  well  exem¬ 
plified  by  their  refusal  to 
mechanize  the  task  performed 
by  Catherine  Pearson,  who 
meticulously  inscribes  the 
company's  name  at  the  base  of 
each  finished  rod  with  a 
school  nib  pen  dipped  in  in- 
dian  ink. 

It  is  a  task  she  has  per¬ 
formed  for  the  past  10  years, 
oblivious  to  the  whining 
lathes  around  her,  and  not 
once  has  her  hand  trembled. 

“The  secret  is,  she’s  the  only 
one  here  who’s  teetotal,”  con¬ 
fided  John  Gibson.  “The  sig¬ 
nature  never  changes,  not 
even  on  Monday  morning.'* 


The  flat  clay  of 
Dagenham,  bor¬ 
dered  by  Thames 
mud  and  convoys 
of  squalling  lor¬ 
ries,  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  the  bucolic  charm  of 
the  Northumbrian  hills,  but  in 
Faustian  grandeur  the  Ford 
motor  works  beats  Hardy's 
out  of  sight  The  site  contains 
54  acres  of  marshland,  dock¬ 
land  and  wasteland  studded 
with  massive  examples  of 
industrial  architecture  from 
the  1930s,  1950s  and  1980s. 
Standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
engine  factory,  the  nearest 
door  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  To  make  his  words 
carry  above  the  cacophony  of 
metal,  the  guide,  Fred  Nor¬ 
man,  a  veteran  of  37  years  in 
Ford  with  the  smile  and  patter 
of  an  Arthur  Askey,  has  to  use 
a  loud-hailer. 

The  work,  too.  is  different 
Amid  the  hiss  of  pneumatic 
tools,  the  rasping  lathes,  rat¬ 
tling  conveyor  belts  and  clang 
of  metal  presses,  there  is 
neither  time  nor  opportunity 
for  deliberate  alien  lion  to 
detail.  Instead,  there  is  a  spare, 
almost  drained,  economy  of 
movement,  especially  on  the 
older  line  where  the  Fiesta  is 
assembled. 

Welding  grey  steel  panels  to 
the  car's  underbody  takes  five 
men;  three  to  swing  the  sheets 
into  position  while  two  others 
manoeuvre  like  angry  scor¬ 
pions.  each  armed  with  a 
welding  machine  the  size  of  a 
pneumatic  drill,  which  ends 
in  a  copper  claw  and  nips 
the  metal  in  :•  shower  of 
sparks.  On  the  newer  line, 
where  the  Sierra  is  assembled, 
their  job  has  been  taken  by 
Kuka,  an  orange  robot  capable 
of  making  52  welds  in  S3 
seconds.  It  is  not  work  but. 
like  Kipling's  McAndrew  who 
saw  “predestination  in  the 
stride  of  yon  connectin'  rod", 
to  watch  the  ant-eater-Iikc 
movement  of  Kuka’s  head  — 
dip.  swivel,  spark,  lift  dip, 
swivel,  spark,  lift  —  is  to  see 
the  inexorable  rhythm  of  the 
future. 


OUT  &  ABOUT 


while 


JOE  WRIGHT 


•  QUICK  GUIDE  TO  SELECTED  TOURS 


Key  AB  =  Advance  book¬ 
ing  necessary.  All  tours  wel¬ 
come  individuals,  but  where 
indicated  it  is  necessary  to 
book  ahead.  This  vanes 
from  48  hours'  notice  to  up  to 
three  months,  especially  in 
summer  months.  Some  tours 
make  a  small  admission 
charge. 


Power  Efficiency  Award.  Po- 


CHEESE 

Chewton  Cheese  Dairy.  Pri¬ 
ory  Farm,  Chewton  Mendlp, 
Bath,  Somerset  (076 121 
666). 

Full  two-hour  tour  or 
shorter  30-minute  tour  follow¬ 
ing  key  stages  of 
cheesemaking.  See  the  curds 
and  whey  running  from  the 
milk  vat  on  to  the  Cheddaring 
table  from  where  they  are 
cut  to  resemble  pieces  of  foam 
rubber.  The  curds  are 
moulded,  weighed,  pressed 
and  put  to  store.  Shop  sells 
dairy  produce,  cider  and  wine. 
Open  every  day  to  genuine 
cheese  and  farming  enthu¬ 
siasts;  no  large  parties. 


_ .’Efficiency/-  . 

tatoes  arrive  at  the  factory 
to  be  cleaned,  sliced,  hotair 
“knifed",  tossed  into  boil¬ 
ing  oil  vats  and  whisked  up  to 
the  roof  where  they  sort 
themselves  into  four  flavours. 
They  whiz  down  hoppers  to 
be  weighed  and  magically 
transformed  into  neat  bags 
of  crisps.  Allow  1  Yi  hours  for 
guided  tour.  Open  Mon- 
fhurs.  AB:  Essential,  with  writ¬ 
ten  applications  to  Mrs  D. 
Southwood,  marking  envelope 
Factory  Visit 
WHISKY 

The  Glenfiddich  Distillery, 
William  Grant  &  Sons  Ltd, 
Dufftown,  Keith,  Banffshire 
(034020373). 

Guided  tour  of  the  distill¬ 
ery  and  bottling  hafl.  Multi-lin¬ 
gual  audio-visual 
presentation.  Complimentary 
dram  of  Glenfiddich  pure 
malt  Scotch  Whisky.  Gift  shop. 
AB:  Only  necessary  for 


CRISPS 

Bensons  Crisps,  Tregwilym 
Road,  Rogerstone,  Newport, 
Gwent,  S.  Wales,  NP1  9)CP. 
Slick  production  process 
which  has  won  company 
Electricity  Supply  Industry's 


MayS-Oct  11,  Sat  9.30am- 
4.30pm,  Sun  noon-4 -30pm. 


FISHING  TACKLE 
House  of  Hardy  Ltd, 
Willowbum,  Alnwick,  Northum¬ 
berland  (0665  602771 ). 
Two-hour  factory  tour  fol¬ 
lows  complete  construction  of 
Hardy  rods  and  fly  reels, 
which  have  earned  the  com¬ 
pany  the  Royal  Warrant  and 
Queen's  Award  lor  Export 
Achievement  The  Country 
Store  sells  Hardy  country  wear 
plus  tackle  and 
accessories. 

AB:  Advisable.  Maximum 
group  number  six.  Factory 
tours:  April-Oct  Mon-Thurs 
10am  and  2pm,  Fri  10am. 


.  Minimum  age  12. 


BONE  CHINA 
Royal  Worcester  Spode 
Ltd,  Spode  Works,  Church 
Street  Stoke-on-Trent 
(0782744011). 

One-hour  factory  tours  to 
see  craftsmen  creating  this 
world-famous  china,  includ¬ 
ing  the  transfer  printing  in  blue 
on  earthenware,  a  process 
perfected  by  Spode  in  1784. 
The  museum  houses  rare 
and  valuable  pieces  and 
bestware  and  “seconds” 
can  be  bought  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices. 

AB:  required  for  groups 


People  visit  Ford  for  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons  —  Japanese 
businessmen  to  study  the 
organization ,  car  owners  to 
see  how  their  vehicles  are 
made,  and  members  of  the 
Dental  Laboratories*  Associ¬ 
ation  to  enjoy  the  contrast 

“It's  the  complete  opposite 
to  our  work."  said  Roy  Eve, 
the  association's  secretary. 
“We  make  crowns  and 
bridges,  one-off  jobs  to  in¬ 
dividual  specification, 
whereas  this  is  mass  produc¬ 
tion.  The  scale  is  different;  our 
product  goes  inside  the  cus¬ 


tomer,  while  the  customer 
goes  inside  theirs.  But  what’s 
so  impressive  is  that  they 
operate  to  the  same  son  of 
tolerances  as  us.” 


The  combination  of  size, 
significance  and  technology 
makes  Ford  essential  viewing, 
but  for  those  who  prefer  more 
tranquility  in  their  factories. 
Royal  Worcester's  handsome, 
early- 19th-century  building  is 
highly  recommended. 


A  thin  white  dust,  the 
consistency  of  talcum  powder, 
coats  the  wooden  floors  and 
wide  windows,  deadening 


sound  and  lightening  shad¬ 
owed  comers  like  snow  in 
hollows  of  ihe  ground.  It  is 
easy  to  follow  the  passage  of 
clay  through  its  gradations, 
from  shaping  into  greenware, 
baking  into  biscuitware.  and 
thence  to  sanding,  glazing  and 
firing  until  the  dull  earth  is  fit 
to  ornament  a  table.  Matching 
Ford’s  Fiesta  and  Hardy's 
split-cane  rod.  Royal  Worces¬ 
ter  also  maintains  a  tine  in 
chinaware  and  figurines  to 
show  off  its  traditional 
virtues. 

“And  there  you  will  see 
Aphrodite  receiving  her 


head."  exclaimed  Morag 
Campbell  in  Brodie-Iike  ac¬ 
cents  as  she  led  her  group  into 
a  long  room  where  statuettes, 
ranging  in  size  from  finger- 
high  flower-girls  to  the  three- 
root  tall  Aphrodite,  were 
assembled.  “You  may  ap¬ 
proach  closer,  but  please  don’t 
forget  that  what  we  make  here 
is  both  brittle  and  expensive.” 
In  one  comer  a  small  pile  of 
wingless  owls  and  decapitated 
flower-girls  added  force  to  her 
warning.  1 

Aphrodite  was  to  be  gilded, 
one  of  60  made  fora  Viennese 
museum,  but  smaller  figurines 


are  painted,  a  process  which 
takes  place  in  another  well-lit 
room  scented  with  the  aniseed 
gum  used  to  make  the  dye 
sticky.  Here  painters  outline 
the  minute  detail  of  a  flower- 
girl's  eyebrows  and  silk  bows 
in  an  atmosphere  as  hushed  as 
a  library.  “To  err  is  human."  a 
notice  next  to  one  painter  says 
consolingly,  “to  really  louse 
things  up  takes  a  computer.” 

At  that  moment,  the  real 
significance  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  factory  tours 
■becomes  dear.  In  the  post- 
industrial  age  of  computers, 
robots  and  ever-increasing  lei- 


Factory  tours:  Mcm-1_ 

10am  and2pm;Fn  10am 
only.  Shop  open  Sat9am-1pm. 
Also  at  Worcester  10905 
23221).  AB:  ring  before  10am 
on  day. 

CARS 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dag- 
enham,  Essex,  RM96SA(01- 
592  4588).  ^ 

Walk  through  four  miles 
of  plant  to  see  the  assembly 
line  for  Fiesta  and  Sierra 
models.  Incorporates  press 
shop,  welding  shop,  paint 
and  finishinglines,  Two  tours  a 
day,  each  lasting  about  Th 
hours.  Flat-heeled  nwnsfip 
footwear  essential.  Safety 
— jles  provided.  Minimum 


goggles 

a£  essential  and  allow  at 
least  two  months  In  advance. 
Telephone  Factory  Tours 
Office  to  arrange.  . 

WOOLLEN  MILLS 
Trefriw  Woollen  Mills  Ltd, 
Trefriw,  Gwynedd.  Wales  (0492 

640462). 

You  can  take  a  guided 
tour  or  follow  arrows  around 
the  mill,  to  see  carding, 
spinning,  washing,  dyeing, 
weaving  and tailoringof 
pure  wool  products. The  elec¬ 
trically  minded  can  view  the 
hydro-electric  turbines  which 
generate  the  power  while 
others  may  buy  mill-made  bed¬ 
spreads,  sports  Jackets, 
knitwear  and  mohair  rugs  in 
the  shop.  Open  Mon-Fn  9- 
5pm  (winter)  and  up  to  5.30pm 
in  summer. 

AB:  guided  tours  tor 
more  than  20  require  three 
days'  notice.  Not  necessary 
for  self-conducted  tours. 

FURNITURE  MAKING 

Robert  Thompson's  Crafts¬ 
men  Ltd,  Kilbum,  North  York¬ 
shire  (03476  218). 

“The  House  of  the 
Mouse"  is  famous  for  the  small 
mouse  which  appears  in 
the  most  curious  places  on  oak 
chests,  chairs,  beds  and 
ashtrays.  This  family  business 
specializes  in  domestic, 
church  and  boardroom  fur¬ 
niture  which  one  can  see 
being  made  in  the  workshop  20 
miles  north  of  York.  Open 
all  year  except  Christmas  and 
Easter.  Shop  open  Sat 
10am -noon. 

AB:  not  necessary,  but  no 
groups. 


CARPET  MAKING 

The  Wilton  Royal  Carpet 
Factory  Ltd,  Kina  Street,  Wil¬ 
ton,  Salisbury,  Wilts! 

41). 


shire, 

(0722  742441). 

Wbrld's  oldest  carpet  fac¬ 
tory  offers  guided  tours  to  see 
dyeing,  winding,  Wilton  and 
Axminster  weaving,  finishing 
and  picking.  Traditional 
hand-weaving  skills  are  dem¬ 
onstrated  on  authentic  per¬ 
iod  looms.  Exhibition  of  carpet 
design,  two  museums  and 
photo-gallery.  Carpet  bargains, 
rugs  and  tapestries  can  be 
bought  in  the  shop.  Open  all 
year  Mon-Sat,  tours  at 
10.15am,  11.30am,  2pm. 
3.15pm. 

AB:  not  necessary. 

Groups  up  to  75.  Small  ad¬ 
mission  charge. 


ELECTRICITY 
Dinorwkj  Power  Station, 
LJanbens.  Snowdonia,  Gwyn¬ 
edd,  N.  Wales,  LL  55  4TY 
(Central  Electricity  Generating 
Board). 

Cunningly  hidden  in  a 
mountain  underneath  the  old 
Dinorwig  slate  quarry,  this 
pumpea  storage  system  with 
two  reservoirs  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  You  are 
driven  to  a  starting  point 
down  the  miles  of  tunnelling 
but  need  good  shoes  to 
walk  around  the  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  the  turbine  hall.  Film 
shown  to  heip  you  absorb  the 
technicalities.  Set  in 
magnificent  Snowdonia,  the 
tours  are  a  popular  attrac¬ 
tion,  especially  Saturday. 

AB:  essential  and  allow  at 
feast  six  weeks'  notice.  Apply 
in  writing  to  Visits’  Officer. 


sure  time,  the  definitive  posi- 
industrial  pastime  is  watching 
other  people  at  work.  It  is  just 
over  a  century  since  the 
industrial  age  adjusted  to  the 
realization  that,  deprived  of 
leisure,  factory  workers 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to 
see  people  at  play.  Once  its 
rarity  is  accepted,  there  is  no 
reason  why  work,  like  football, 
cricket  and  athletics  before  it, 
should  not  eventually  make 
the  transition  from  pastime  to 
spectator  sport. 

One  day,  a  successor  to 
Catherine  Pearson  wifi  win  an 
Olympic  gold  medal  for  work: 


The  problem  with  theme  parks  is  their 
very  popularity.  Since  the  adult  public  is 
divided  into  two  categories  (children  and 
the  rest),  and  since  the  first  category  is 
larger  than  the  second,  this  should  come 
as  no  surprise. 

This  category  has  two  sub-divisions  — 
those  who  enjoy  travelling  upside  down, 
30ft  above  the  ground,  in  an  open  train 
along  a  twisted  nightmare  of  railway 
track,  and  those  who  do  not  Again,  the 
first  category  is  larger  than  the  second. 

if  i  were  asked  to  analyse  the  appeal  of 
this  and  related  sensations,  I  would  say  it 
has  to  do  with  being  thrown  about  by 
forces  far  greater  than  yourself  in  the 
basic  certainty  of  your  own  safety.  It  is, 
of  course,  this  safety  factor,  and  this 
alone,  that  separates  the  experience  from 
adult  life  as  it  is  lived  outside  the  theme 
park. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  child¬ 
hood-reversion  centre  in  the  UK  —  isn’t 
this  a  more  accurate  label  than  theme 
park?  —  is  Alton  Towers,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire.  It  is  now  10  years  old.  and 
burgeoning  daily  as  we  all  tend  to  at  this 
age.  It  is  currently  packing  in  two  minion 


Whooping  it  up  in  the  Black  Hole 


visitors  each  year  for  its  120  attractions 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  childlike,  a 
professionalism  that  is  grown-up,  and  a 
profit  motive  that  is  ageless. 

It  is,  by  general  consent,  the  best  in 
Britain.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  is  unlikely 
that  its  chairman  and  chief  executive 
John  Broome  would  be  bothering  to  turn 
Battersea  Power  Station  into  its  city 
cousin  even  as  you  read  this. 

Alton  Towers,  by  the  way.  jibs  at  being 
called  a  theme  park,  since  that  is  a  slur  on 
its  size.  Its  full  self-billing  is  leisure  park 
with  five  themed  areas. 

From  my  own  recent  visit  with  three 
small  children  (aged  10,  eight  and  five). 
1  believe  that  most  kids  arc  oblivious  to 
these  themes.  They  are  mere  motifs, 
corporate  logos,  call  them  what  you  will 
and  they  are  the  symptoms  of  an  adult 
wish  to  impose  order  on  a  world  in  which 
thrills  might  otherwise  vie  one  another 
into  anarchy. 


Alan  Franks  loses  his  head  —  and  stomach  — 


reverting  to  childhood  at  Alton  Towers 


A  word  about  the  rides,  for  Alton 
Towers  is  fundamentally  not  about 
rolling  pennies  poimlessty  across  boards 
in  return  for  a  vile  pink  “teddy”  worth 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  go.  What  you  get  is 
what  you  see,  and  what  you  see  is  an 
ultra-modern  range  of  madiinery  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  vertigo, 
weightlessness,  disorientation  and  genu¬ 
ine  terror,  and  for  the  induction  of  the 
human  whoop. 

Of  course  all  the  machines,  no  matter 
how  recent  or  sophisticated,  have  rec¬ 
ognizable  antecedents.  The  Black 
Hole  (God,  this  one’s  a  swine)  is  a 
glorified  ghost  train;  the  Corkscrew  Ride 
is  an  over-the-top  big  dipper,  the  Pirate 


Ship  is  a  giant  version  of  what  used  to  be 
called  a  gondola,  and  the  Beast  is  just  a 
logical  progression  from  being  thrown 
out  of  a  tree  by  your  brother. 

But  there  arc  tiny  tragedies  skulking 
beneath  the  great  whoop  factories.  You 
see  these  small  children  straining  every 
sinew,  even  standing  on  tiptoe  against  a 
board  with  a  horizontal  dotted  line  just 
over  a  metre  above  the  ground.  There  are 
a  handful  of  rides,  needless  to  say  the 
hairiest  ones,  for  which  there  is  a 
minimum  height  requirement  It  is  a 
terrible  intrusion  of  adult  responsibility. 

For  the  rejected  infant  tbe  sense  of 
failure  and  exclusion  is  absolute.  Did  the. 
minister  curtly  sacked  bypement  Attlee 


for  “not  being  up  to  the  job”  experience 
worse  pangs  than  the  toddler  falling  short 
of  this  mark?  “Next  year,  maybe,**  the 
standard  parental  fob-off  line  when  a 
thing  can’t  be  done,  just  won’t  wash. 
Next  year  is  a  fabrication;  only  now  is 
real. 

The  queue  is  also  very  real  and 
horribly  sensible,  for  without  it  the 
commendably  smooth  system  of  human 
traffic  management  would  break  down. 
But  again,  there  are  two  perceptions  to  be 
had  here;  for  the  grown-up  it  means  a 
delay,  maybe  of  20  minutes  or  more,  and 
a  signal  that  too  many  arc  in  pursuit  of  a 
given  commodity.  For  many  children, 
surprisingly  perhaps,  a  strand  of  positive 
thinking  comes  into  play,  and  the  snake 
of  people,  aU  tense  and  patient,  actually 
heightens  the  anticipation  and  shows 
that  here  is  a  thing  worth  waiting  tor. 

The  prices,  of  course,  are  grown  up: 
£7.?9  for  you  and  me^and  £4.99  for  the 


children.  The  Ninety  Nine  syndrome  is 
just  a  modem  counterpart  of  the 
Nineteen  and  Elevenpence  one,  which 
you  probably  remember.  Ii  may  have 
fooled  me  then,  but  it  doesn’t  now. 

But  that  is  an  adult  whinge;  for  that 
fiat-rate  entrance  fee  you  get  as  many 
ndes  as  you  can  handle;  hence,  if  you  are 
a  compulsive  stomach  loser,  the  value  is 
somewhere  in  the  bowels  of 
the  Black  Hole,  where  the  serious 
sunenng  goes  on  and  you  cower  in  the 
base  of  your  wagon,  that  I  remembered 
the  notices  on  the  luggage  racks  of  the 
school  coaches  to  soccer  “Please  lower 
your  head  when  leaving  your  seat”  In 
the  nluaJ  way  of  feeble  humour  we  used 

10  “P,ease  ,ower  y°ur 

seat  when  leaving  y0Ur  head”  and  then 

aeJ‘  Atr,waughler  as  if  johe  ^ 

new.  All  these  years  later  the  child's 
version  seemed  too  apt  to  be  funny. 


Attonjowers  isopen  9  am -6pm  weekdays, 
mtii  the  and  of 


9am-7pm  weekends,  until  ure>  u. 
September.  Hows  are  variable  thereafter 
untfl  tt  closes  for  the  winter  on  Novembers 
-  tor  irfonrtatton  phone  1538  702200. 
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OUT  &  ABOUT 


A  lavish 
pleasure 

palace 

Somerleyton  Hall  rises  from  the 


Suffolk  landscape  like  a  huge 


monument  to  Victorian  stylistic 
exuberance,  says  Nigel  Andrew 


Sir  Morton  Peto  was  very 
seriously  rich.  He  was  an 
international  railway  mag¬ 
nate,  and  his  building 
company  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  A  self-made 
man  in  the  classic  Victorian 
mould,  he  needed  a  country  estate 
to  make  a  landed  gentleman  of 
him.  In  1844,  at  the  age  of  33,  he 
bought  Somerleyton  Hall  in  Suf¬ 
folk.  with  its  4,500  acres.  The 
result  was  one  of  the  most  lavish 
rebuilding  enterprises  and  most 
spectacular  houses  of  the  early 
Victorian  age. 

It  now  seems  incredible,  but  Sir 
Morton  was  determined  to  “pre¬ 
serve  the  ancient  character  of  the 
place"  when  he  set  about  improv¬ 
ing  the  Jacobean  manor  house  he 
had  bought.  In  practice,  “preser¬ 
vation"  meant  rebuilding  from 
top  to  bottom  leaving  only  a 
couple  of  Dutch  gables  on  show 
and  a  little  reused  panelling  inside. 
The  Jacobean  idiom  was  (to  put  it 
politely)  freely  reinterpreted:  in 
fact  Somerleyton  Hall  turned  out 
blatantly,  quintessential^ 
Victorian. 

“Once  seen,  never  forgotten” 
would  be  a  pretty  fair  verdict 
particularly  on  the  entrance  front 
(sadly  not  used  as  the  public's 
entrance).  Even  from  half  a  mile 
away,  it  would  be  hard  to  mistake 
this  dramatic-  ensemble  for  any-1 
thing  Jacobean.  The  huge  square 
.tower,  which  housed  a  smoking-' 
rooro-cum-observatory  and  the 
water  tank,  is  pure  Italianate 
Victorian. 

Coming  upon  the  front  of  the 
house  suddenly  close  to,  as  one 
does  today,  the  aesthetic  shock  is 
considerable.  Between  two  pre¬ 
served  Dutch  gables  runs  a  stone 
screen  most  elaborately  carved  in 
French  Renaissance  style,  dash¬ 
ing  loudly  with  the  pseudo-campa¬ 
nile  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
Hall,  a  fancy  pepperpot  dock- 


tower  rises  above  the  Dutch- 
looking  siables.  From  imposing 
gate-piers  stone  stags  rear,  flou¬ 
rishing  real  antlers. 

The  buildings  are  all  done  in 
rich  red  brick,  with  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  stone  —  soft  Caen  stone, 
which  has  long  been  losing  the 
battle  with  the  salt-laden  North 
Sea  winds.  Sir  Morion’s  architect 
John  Thomas,  is  better  known  as  a 
sculptor  and  his  delight  in  working 
stone  is  very  apparent  There  is 
hardly  a  plain,  flat  surface  to  be 
seen  on  the  whole  massive 
construction. 

On  the  garden  front  the 
sculptomania  erupts  into  a  three- 
storey  porch  on  which  collared 
pilasters,  a  “Tudor”  bow  window 
and  Baroque  pinnacles  emerge 
from  a  mass  of  compulsively  over¬ 
wrought  stonework.  On  this  side 
loo,  heavily  round-headed  dor¬ 
mers  appear,  another  ingredient 
tossed  lightly  into  the  bubbling 
stylistic  cauldron. 

Before  the  red  of  its  bricks' 
had  mellowed  and  its 
stonework  aged, 
Somerleyton  Hall  newly 
built  must  have  been 
quite  a  concussing  sight  in  this 
bland  Suffolk  landscape.  Still 
more  so  when  it  boasted  one  of  the 
minor  wonders  of  England  in  its 
“winter  garden”,  a  huge  glass- 
domed  outgrowth  of  the  house,  a 
proto-Crystal  Palace  where  exotic 
plants  flourished  amid  marble 
statues  and  decorative  ironwork. 
Sadly  it  had  to  be  pulled  down  in 
1914.  But  parts  of  its  outer  arcades 
remain,  and  you  can  still  enjoy  a 
taste  of  that  garden  in  the  splendid 
covered  loggia  where  visitors  take 
tea.  It  is  an  experience  not  to  be 
missed. 

Inside  the  Hall,  mock- Jacobean' 
is  the  dominant  flavour,  though 
the  dining  room,  surprisingly,  is' 
done  in  Adam  style.  In  this  room 
hangs  a  quite  magical  painting  by 


Concussing  sight:  the  rear  garden,  peppered  with  statuary,  frames  Somerleyton  (above),  ornate  inside  and  wit  with  its  Adam  riming  room  (below) 

Joseph  Wright  of  Derby,  “The 
Academy  by  Lamplight”.  Only  the 
great  ballroom  has  disappeared 
from  Sir  Morion's  scheme  of 
things  -  laterally  divided  in  1920 
to  create  new  bedrooms  above  and 
a  richly  carved  library  below. 

The  most  thoroughly  amazing 
interior  is  the  entrance  hall,  where 
a  high  dome  of  stained  glass,  a 
floor  of  polychrome  Minion  tiles, 
fantastically  carved  wooden  col¬ 
umns  and  brackets,  marble  panels, 
sentimental  sculpture  and  even 
stuffed  polar  bears  combine  in  a 
dizzying  compendium  of  Vic¬ 
torian  decorative  exuberance. 

The  gardens,  similarly,  are  al¬ 
together  of  the  period,  with  huge 
evergreens,  a  wealth  of  statuary, 
massed  herbaceous  borders,  a  300- 
foot  pergola,  Paxton  glasshouses 
and  a  grand,  bewildering  maze. 

Even  without  getting  lost  in  that,  it 
is  easy  to  spend  a  whole  delightful 
afternoon  just  exploring  the 
grounds.  And  there  is  still  more  to 
see,  for  the  way  out  passes  through 
John  Thomas’s  charming  model 
village  of  thatched  cottages  ar¬ 
ranged  around  a  green. ' 


As  for  Sir  Morton — sadly  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  pleasure  palace. 
In  1863  he  was  obliged  to  sell,  and 
Sir  Francis  Crossley,  the  carpet 
millionaire  —  another  exemplary 
self-made  man  —  thought  Sotner- 


leyton.  His  great  grandson,  the 
third  Baron  Somerleyton,  still 
Jives  with  bis  family  at  the  Hall, 
and  maintains  his  great  Victorian 
heritage  intact  against  the  chill 
winds  of  the  late  20th  century. 


•  Somerleyton  Hall,  near 
Lowestoft,  Suffolk  (0502  730308)  is 
open  until  October  1 .  Sunday, 

Bank  Holiday  Monday,  Tuesaay- 
-  Friday,  2-5.30pm. 

Admission  £2.20,  child  £1,  OAP 
El  .50. 


EVENTS 


WORLD  MERRILLS 
CHAMPIONSHIP:  Weekend 
competition  to  find  the  world 
Merrills  -or  nine  men's  Morris  - 
champion.  Apart  from  watching  the 
ancient  board  game,  visitors  can 
take  part  in  various  other 
traditional  games.  Also  foflc 
dancers,  craft  demonstrations' 
tomorrow  and  other 
entertainments  throughout  Light 
lunches  and  cream  teas. 

Ryedale  FoBc  Museum,  Hutton  Le 
Hole,  Yoric,  (07515367).  Today  and 
tomorrow  10am-late  afternoon. 
Adutt  £120,  chad  60p. 

RAGGED  SCHOOLDAYS;  An 
opportunity  to  discover  what  a 
child's  day  might  have  been  like  in 
a  Ragged  School  classroom  100 
years  ago.  You  may  also  take  boat 
trips  on  a  Victorian  launch  on 
Regent’s  Canal  through  Salmon 
Lane  locks. 

Ragged  School  Museum,  46-48 
CpperfiekJ  Rd,  Bow,  London  E3 
(01-232  2941).  Tomorrow  10am- 
4pm.  Admission  free.  Boat  trips 
from  12  noon.  Adult  £1 ,  chHd  BOp. 

HOP  PICKING  AND  DRYING  AND 
BEER  FESTIVAL:  Visitors  may  join 
in  hop  picking  by  hand  today, 
drying  m  the  oast  and  packing 
tomorrow.  CAMRA  Festival  with 
over  50  beers. 

Museum  of  Kent  Rural  Life,  Lock 
Lane,  Cobtree  Manor  Park, 

I,  Maidstone,  Kent(0622 


£1.60,  child  80p. 

RE-ENACTMENT  OF  BATTLE  OP 
BOSWORTH  FIELD:  The  only 
opportunity  this  summer  to  see  the 
Piantagenet  Society  recreating  the 
famous  battle  of  1485. 

Bosworth  Battlefield  Centre, 
Sutton  Cheney.  Market  Bosworth, 
Leics  (0455  290429).  Tomorrow  1- 
6pm,  adult  £2£0,  cftSd  under  16 
£1,  car  park  free. 

THE  ROYAL  NATIONAL  DOLLS, 
DOLLS  HOUSES  AND 
MINIATURES  FAIR:  Exhibitors 
from  Great  Britain  and  abroad 
showing  and  selling  a  wide  range 
-of  dolls,  doll's  houses  to  Tudor  and 


and  numerous  miniature  rlems  < 

*■  furniture,  fixtures,  fittings. 

The  Royal  National  How,  Bedford 
Way,  London,  WC1 .  Tomorrow 
1 1  am-5pm.  Adult  £1 ,  chad  50p 

PLOUGHING  MATCH:  Now  in  its 
14th  year,  a  competition  in  which 
some  30  vintage  ploughs  compete, 
wielded  by  members  of  the 
Herefordshire  Ploughing  Society. 
Also  other  vintage  vehicles  and 
several  heavy  horses. 
Refreshments. 

Massington  Farm,  Eastnor  Estate, 
Eastnor,  Hereford.  Tomorrow  Sam- 
mid  everting.  Admission  £1. 

CLOWN  CONVENTION:  Clowns 
from  all  over  the  UK  and  some 
from  abroad  entertain  singly  and 
on  masso  throughout  the  day. 
Covent  Garden  Piazza,  London, 
WC2.  Tomorrow  mid  moming4ate 
afternoon.  Free. 

Judy  Froshaug 


Chancery  Division 


Law  Report  September  10  1988 


Queen’s  Bench  Division 


Meaning  of  ‘tax  credit9  in  double  tax  agreement 


Union  Texas  International 
Corporation  v  Critchley 
(Inspector  of  Taxes) 

Before  Mr  Justice  Harman 
[Judgment  August  31] 

The  term  “tax  credit”  in  the 
double  lax  agreement  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America  had  to 
be  read  as  a  lax  credit  under 
section  86  of  the  Finance  Act 
1 972.  If  it  was  not,  then  it  was  an 
invention  of  the  agreement's 
negotiators  which  would  cause 
that  pan  of  the  double  tax 
agreement  to  perish. 

Mr  Justice  Harman  so  held  in 
the  Chancery  Division  in 
dismissing  an  appeal  by  the 
Union  Texas  international 
Corporation  from  the  decision 


(“ICTA”)  whereby  a  company 
declared  a  dividend  and  then 
deducted  income  tax  at  the 
standard  rate  from  the  amount 
of  the  dividend. 

His  Lordship  said  the  points 
raised  by  the  appeal  were  in 
some  senses  short  but  be  had 
found  them  of  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  determine. 

The  first  arose  under  article 
10  of  the  double  tax  agreement, 
set  out  in  the  Double  Taxation 
Relief  (Taxes  on  Income) 
(United  States  of  America) 
Order  (SI  1980  No  568). 

The  terms  were  not  drawn  by 
parliamentary  draftsmen,  nor 
were  they  the  product  of  any 
single  mind  or  band,  whether  of 
a  lawyer  skilled  in  the  an  of 


corporation  from  tne  decision  -  -z. .  -  - 
if  a.special  tax  commissioner 


which  involved  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  “taxed  credit”  in  article 
10(2XaXi)  of  the  1980  Double 
Tax  AgreemenL 

His  Lordship  said  that  al¬ 
though  not  a  taxing  slaiuie,  the 
louble  tax  agreement  was  about 
low  taxes  should  be  imposed; 
the  parties  to  it  trying  to  provide 
'or  the  system  of  imputed  tax 
credits  due  in  respect  of  divi¬ 
dends  under  such  a  system. 

The  court  allowed  that  part  of 
he  corporation's  appeal  which 
iaimed  that  the  actual  deduct¬ 
ions  made,  even  if  authorized 
tnder  the  double  tax  agreement, 
vere  excessive. 

Mr  Rex  Brenen,  QC  and  Mrs 
III  Pagan  for  the  corporation; 
At  Robert  Camwath,  QC  and 
dr  Alan  Moses  for  the  Revenue. 

MR  JUSTICE  HARMAN 
tid  thai  the  corporation's  ap- 
related  to  the  1980 


mem  did  not  read  like  a  finance 
Act  and  the  terms  were  not  as 
precise  as  might  be  hoped. 

Article  IO(2Xa)  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  provided  for  giving  a  right 
to  “payment  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  a  tax  credit”.  That 
amount  was  defined  as  “equal  to 
one  half  of  the  tax  credit  to 
which  an  individual  resident  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would 
have  been  entitled”  That  defi¬ 
nition  was  then  said  to  be 

“subject  to  the  deduction  of _ 

an  amount  not  exceeding  S  per 
ccm  of  the  aggregate  amount  or 
value  of  the  dividend  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax  credit  paid”. 

Mr  Brenen  argued  that  sec¬ 
tion  526(3)  of  the  ICTA  as 
currently  in  force  defined  “tax 
credit”  as  a  credit  under  section 
86  of  the  Finance  Act  1972. 

He  referred  to  that  section  to 


.  ,  iovm  show  that  tiie  term  “tax  credit" 

al  relared  I .  5®  Jzir  was  defined  as  applying  only  to 

invention  (Double  TwAg^  “distributions  to  persons  or 

mt)  brtywn  the  goverome  companies  resident  in  the 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Uniled  Kingdom".  Thus  he 
med  States  for  the  avoidance  lhal  |he  reference  in  ^ 

double  tax  agreement  to  “tax 
credit”  could  not.  unless  the- 
context  required,  be  references 
to  a  tax  credit  under  section  86 
of  the  Finance  Act  I97Z 
After  dealing  with  other  basic 
points  of  construction.  Mr 
Bretten  submitted 

J.nMS'.  ,  .  Arj„,i  (a)  that  the  payment  to  which 

ihortly  after  payment of di j-  ^  corporation  was  entitled, 
ids  by  the  English  subsidiary  called  a  “tax  credit” 

Lhe  corporation  in  198)  ana  not  a  tax  credit  within 
also  in  later  years.  Uie  SBClioi|  86; 

(b)  that  no  deduction  at  all 
should  have  been  made  from 
the  payment  because  there  was 
no  provision  of  United  King- 
authorizing  any 


'  double  taxation.  . 

The  corporation  received 
vidends  from  its  wholly 
vned  English  subsidiary  at 
trious  dates  in  each  of  the 
ttrs  from  1981  to  1984.  Each 
vidend  was  of  eight  or  mne- 
jure  amounts  in  English 
Kinds. 


_  in  later  years,  the 
glish  subsidiary  made  claims 
the  Inland  Revenue  and,  in 
ordance  with  an  agreement 
.ween  the  Board  ofthe  Inland 
venue  and  the  English 

wdiarymadeundertheDou-  dom  law 

Taxation  Relief  (Taxes  on  deduction 
»me)  (General)  (Dividend) 
gulations  (SI  1 973. No  317), 
board  paid  eight-figure  sums 
lhe  corporation. 

Chose  sums  were  treated  as 
rments  made  on  behalr  ot 
1  Government  but  Mr 
tten  emphasized  that  the 
potation  was  not  a  party  to 
agreement  with  the  board 


(c)  submission  (b)  was  correct 
even  if  submission  (a)  was  not; 
the  second  was  not  dependent 
on  the  first. 

He  added  that,  on  a  different 
part  of  article  10,  even  if 
deductions  were  authorized,  the 
actual  deductions  made  were 
excessive.  Thai  point  would  be 
separately  dealt  with  in  the 
aS  had  arisen  fromThc  judgment.  . 

eniion  that  under  the  dou-  After  analysing  the  linguistic 
*x  agreement  it  was  entitled  basis  of  article  10.  Mr  Brcuen 

eater  sums.  said  that  contrary  to  normal 

r  Bretlen  referred  .0  .he  — 

•  JJ’gf’I.r  ihc  always  bear  the  same  meaning. 

iced  by  section  84  o I  inc  a*  y*  ^  his  second 

submission  which,  as  noted 
amcntally  from  tilt  system  ^  n0|  dependent  on 

,erly  exisun*  *££  the  first,  he  dted  section  497  of 

1970  ICTA  so  as  to  show  that  rt  did 


not  incorporate  any  power  to 
deduct  taxes  in  circumstances 
such  as  in  the  present  case. 

He  said  section  497(1  Xd) 
(added  by  section  98(2)  of  the 
Finance  Act  1972),  could  not 
apply  because  it  only  applied  to 
a  “right  to  a  lax  credit  under 
section  86  of  the  1972  An” 
which,  as  already  argued  was  not 
the  present  case. 

He  said  effect  in  United 
Kingdom  law  had  been  given  to 
the  double  Lax  agreement  by 
section  1 6  of  the  Finance  (No  2) 
Act  1979  which  expressly  in¬ 
cluded  the  Convention.  He  also 
relied  on  section  497(6)  of  the 
ICTA  as  incorporating  the  dou¬ 
ble  tax  agreement  into  English 
]aW, 

After  developing  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  that  point.  Mr  Brenen 
said  it  followed  that  if  the 
payments  made  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  were  not  a  lax  credit  within 
section  86  of  the  Finance  Act 
1970,  no  deductions  should  be 
made  from  the  payments 
because  there  was  nothing  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
justify  any  deduction:  further, 
that  the  agreement  itself  im¬ 
posed  no  charge  to  tax. 

The  words  of  article  10(2)  — 
“However,  such  dividends  may 
be  taxed”  —  were  plainly  not 
words  imposing  a  lax  but  merely 
recognized  that  tax  might  be 
legitimately  imposed.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  that  since  there  was  no 
taxing  provision,  the  payments 
should  have  been  made  without 
any  deduction  at  all. 

Mr  Bretten  ihen  said  that 
even  if  his  three  submissions 
were  incorrect,  still  the  deduc¬ 
tions  made  were  excessive.  Thai 
turned  on  the  last  three  lines  of 
article  )0(2)(aKi)  which  pro- 
'  vided  for  “the  deduction  of — 
an  amount  not  exceeding  S  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  dividend 
and  the  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
paid  to  such  corporation”. 

That  provision  required  a 
mathematical  calculation.  The 
amount  "not  exceeding  5  per 
cent”,  which  might  be  deducted 
was  to  be  found  by  adding 
together  aggregating  the  two 
defined  amounts;  they  were  “the 
amount  ...  of  the  dividend" 
and  "the  amount  of  the  tax 
credit". 

Both  the  latter  two  amounts , 
were  described  as  “paid  to  such 
corporation”  but  the  word 
“paid"  was  outside  the  meta¬ 
phorical  bracket  which  had  to  be 
read  in  the  construction  of  those 
three  lines. 

He  said  Lhe  result  of  applying 
the  formula  wehich  he  produced 
was  to  show  that  the  not 
inconsiderable  sum  of 
£1.100,684.77  had  been  over- 
deducted  for  the  years  in 
question. 

Mr  Camwath  said  one  should 
read  the  double  tax  agreement 
with  a  reasonable  desire  to 
understand  its  purpose,  which 
was  to  fit  the  system  of  double 
tax  relief  into  the  system  of  tax 
credits  on  dividends  introduced 
bv  the  Finance  Act  1972. 

'Article  ICK2XaXi)  was  indeed 
concerned  with  section  86  tax 
credits. 

First,  section  497(IXd)  of  the 
ICTA  provided  for  the  grant  to 


non-residents  of  rights  to  tax 
credits  under  section  86. 

Second,  article  3(2)  of  ihe 
agreement  defined,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  required,  any 
term  as  having  the  meaning 
which  it  had  under  the  law  ofthe 
contracting  state.  “Tax  credit” 
was  defined  for  UK  domestic 
law  purposes  as  a  section  86 
credit  by  section  526  of  ICTA. 
Thus  the  UK  definition  of  “tax 
credit”  was  adopted  by  the 
agreement  unless  the  context 
otherwise  required.  Thus  Mr 
Bretten’s  reference  to  the  last 
usage  in  article  10(2)(aJ(iii)  of 
the  words  “tax  credit”  carried, 
him  nowhere  since  that  usage 
was  plainly  governed  by  ns 
context. 

Third,  he  said  it  was  plain  that 
article  10(2)  as  a.  whole  was 
specifically  intended  to  fit  pro¬ 
visions  for  double  taxation  of 
dividends  to  the  UK  imputation 
system. 

Fourth,  article  l0(2XaKii) 
could  only  be  referring  to  a 
section  86  tax  credit. 

Fifth,  quantum  did  not  alter 
the  nature  of  a  paymem  and  tax 
credits  could  be  repaid  to  an 
individual  where  they  exceeded 
the  amount  of  basic  rate  lax 
payable  by  that  individual. 
Since  tax  credits  could  be  re¬ 
paid,  it  was  natural,  and  had  the 
same  economic  effect,  to  think 
of  tax  credits  as  deducted  from 
income. 

After  considering  other  sub¬ 
missions  including  how  the 
double  tax  agreement  was  incor¬ 
porated  into  English  law,  Mr 
Camwath  said  lhal  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  assessable  on  the 
dividends  paid  plus  the  tax 
credit  but  the  double  tax  agree¬ 
ment  limited  the  amount  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  those 
amounts. 

Section  86(4)  provided  for 
repayment  of  a  tax  credit  which 
exceeded  the  income  tax  charge¬ 
able  on  a  taxpayer.  Although  the 
agreement  referred  to  a  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  payment  due  from 
the  UK.  the  economic  result  was 
the  same. 

Turning  to  the  formula  which 
had  been  produced,  Mr 
Camwath  accepted  that  it  could 
be  applied  and  produced  a1 
defined  fraction  of  an  amount 
which  could  be  deducted- 

However,  the  last  phrases  of 
article  IO(2HaMi)  could  not  be 
read  literally.  The  word  “paid” 
had  to  be  read  as  "payable".  On 
the  basis  that  a  UK  resident  was 
entitled  to  a  lax  credit  of  30  per 
cent,  the  appropriate  figure  was 
15  per  cent  of  the  dividend. 

Having  referred  to  the  atgu- 
menl5  of  counsel,  his  Lordship 
said  he  now  had  io  choose 
between  them;  he  first  had  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  double  tax 
agreement  was  an  agreement-  It 
was  not  a  taxing  statute  al¬ 
though  it  was  an  agreement 
about  how  taxes  should  be 
imposed. 

On  that  basis,  the  agreement 
should  be  construed  ut  res  magis- 
ra/eat  qiiam  pereai  as  should  all. 
agreements. 

Next  it  was  plain  that  the 
parties  were  trying  in  article 
10(2)  to  provide  for  the  system 
of  imputed  tax  and  tax  credits 


due  m  respect  of  dividends 
under  such  a  system. 

If  the  “tax  credits"  were  not 
section  86  tax  credits,  they  were 
an  invention  of  the  negotiators 
of  the  agreement;  that  was 
improbable.  If  such  was  the 
effect,  it  would  cause  that  pan  of 
the  double  tax  agreement  to 
perish  and  the  court  should  lean 
against  such  a  resuh. 

The  court  agreed  with  the 
special  commissioner  that  one 
should  believe  that  the  relevant' 
words  of  article  10  were  in¬ 
tended  by  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  have  some  meaning 
and  the  court  should  try  to 
discover  a  workable  meaning  if 
it  could. 

Mr  Bretten's  arguments  on 
that  point  relied  too  heavily  on 
an  attempt  to  apply  precise  logic 
to  the  drafting  of  the  agreement 
and  the  court  should  remember 
and  apply  the  observation:  "The 
life  of  the  law  is  not  logic  but 
experience”. 

In  the  court's  judgment,  lhe 
precise  approach  to  language 
applicable  to  a  taxing  statute  — 
when  the  taxpayer  was  entitled  - 
to  claim  that  he  should  only  be 
taxed  by  plain  words,  so  that  if 
there  was  doubt  whether  tax  was 
due  because  ihe  words  ware 
inapt  to  cover  some  source  of 
money  the  taxpayer  was  not 
taxable  on  it  —  had  no  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  present  case. 

The  corporation  was  not  a 
taxpayer,  it  was  a  foreign 
corporation  suffering  a  deduc¬ 
tion  from  a  paymem  due  to  it  by 
HM  Government. 

Such  considerations  sup¬ 
ported  the  court's  view  that 
despite  the  obvious  difficulties 
of  applying  the  language  of  the 
double  tax  agreement  to  the 
deductions  which  had  been 
made,  yet  the  court,  in  striving 
to  give  effect  to  the  agreement 
could  properly  read  it  in  the 
■sense  submitted  by  Mr 
Camwath  and  hold  that  the 
references  to  “tax  credit"  in 
article  10  of  the  agreement,  save 
where  the  context  otherwise 
required,  were  references  to  tax 
credits  as  provided  for  by' 
section  86  of  the  Finance  Act 
1972. 

Mr  Cam  wadi's  arguments  as 
to  incorporation  with  UK  law 
were  also  accepted.  The  appeal 
would  therefore  be  dismissed  on 
that  point. 

The  second  point  was  entirely 
separate.  In  the  court's  view,  Mr 
Bretten's  argument  on  the  point 
was  correct.  The  change  of 
language  in  article  10  from 
“paid"  to  “payable"  was  signifi¬ 
cant;  the  language  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  perfectly  readily 
applied  and  caused  no  difficulty 
in  administration  once  Mr 
Bretten's  formula  was  accepted 
as  workable  and  effective. 

In  the  court's  view,  it  should 
be  applied  since  it  would  pro¬ 
duce,  as  was  admitted,  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  5  per  cent  from  the  total 
paid  to  the  corporation,  and  that 
was  what  the  double  lax  agree¬ 
ment  said  should  be  done.  The 
appeal  would  therefore  be 
allowed  on  the  second  point. 

^  Solicitors:  Cl  if!brd-T turner; 
Solid  tor.  Inland  Revenue. 


Council  has  duty  to  consult 
guardian  over  child  in  care 


Regina  v  North  Yorkshire 
County  Council,  Ex  parte  M 
and  Another 
Before  Mr  Justice  Ewbank 
{Judgment  September  2] 

Since  a  guardian  ad  litem  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  a  child  in 
care  proceedings  had  a  duty  to 
safeguard  and  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  child  until 
adulthood  then  a  local  authority 
bad  a  reciprocal  duty  to  disclose 
to  the  guardian  ad  litem  any 
proposals  for  a  major  changein 
the  child’s  circumstances  and 
also  to  listen  to  the  views  of  the 
guardian  ad  litem  concerning 
Lhe  child. 

Mr  Justice  Ewbank.  sitting  as 
an  additional  judge  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  so 
stated  when  granting  an  order  of 
certiorari  in  judicial  review 
proceedings  quashing  a  decision 
of  the  North  Yorkshire  County 
Council  social  services  depart¬ 
ment  that  a  girl  aged  eight  and  in 
care  should  be  placed  with  long 
term  foster  parents  with  a  view 
to  adoption.  The  application 
was  brought  by  the  girl’s  parents 
and  supported  by  the  guardian 
ad  litem . 

Mr  Brian  Jubb  for  the  parents; 
Mr  Allan  Levy  for  the  guardian 
ad  litem:  Miss  Caroline  Budden 
for  the  county  council. 

MR  JUSTICE  EWBANK 
said  that  the  girl  was  born  in 
February  1981.  The  lather  was 
aged  47  and  the  mother  SO.  In 
1 986  the  father  was  charged  with 
offences  against  his  daughter 
and  subsequently  convicted. 

The  local  authority  obtained  a 
place  of  safely  order  relating  io 
the  child  and  on  March  31, 1987 

the  juvenile  court  had  made  a 
care  order  in  favour  of  the 
county  council.  The  local  au¬ 


thority  took  the  view  that  there 
could  be  no  reunion  of  the  child 
with  the  parents  and  that  ihe 
child  would  require  long  term 
fostering  but  granted  access  to 
the  parents. 

In  spring  1988  the  authority 
became  concerned  about  the 
placement,  the  child  was  moved 
to  a  second  foster  home  and 
then  to  a  third  on  a  short  term 
placement. 

In  January  1988  the  parents 
had  sought  discharge  of  the  care 
order  under  section  21  of  the 
Children  and  Young  Persons 
Act  1969.  Under  section  32A  of 
the  1969  Act,  as  inserted  by 
section  64  of  the  Children  Act 
1975,  the  juvenile  court  had 
appointed  a  guardian  ad  litem  to 
represent  the  child.  There  had 
been  adjourned  bearings  but  the 
substantive  hearing  was  fixed 
for  September  21,  1988. 

In  May  1988  the  county 
council  decided  that  it  was  in 
the  child’s  best  interests  io  place 
for  adoption  and  that  decision 
was  endorsed  on  August  8. 

The  parents  sought  to  have 
the  decision  set  aside  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  be 
prejudiced  in  their  forthcoming 
application  to  have  the  care 
order  set  aside  and  the  scales 
would  be  weighted  against  them. 

In  his  Lordship's  opinion  the 
decision  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  child  but  the  matter  did 
not  stop  there.  The  guardian  ad 
litem  also  criticized  the  decision 
of  the  local  authority  to  place 
the  child  for  adoption.  There 
was  no  consultation  with  the 
guardian  ad  litem. 

Rule  14A(6)  of  the  Mag¬ 
istrates’  Courts  (Children  and 
Young  Persons)  Rules  (SI  1 970 
No  1792  (L32)L  as  amended  by 
the  Magistrates'  Courts  (Child¬ 
ren  and  Young  Persons) 


(Amendment)  Rules  (SI  1976 
No  1769)  (L34)).  provided: 
“The  guardian  ad  litem  ap¬ 
pointed  . . .  with  a  view  to 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
relevant  infant  before  the  court 
shall  —  (a)  so  far  as  it  is 
reasonably  practicable,  investi¬ 
gate  all  circumstances  relevant 
to  the  proceedings  and  for  that 
purpose  shall  interview  such 
persons,  inspect  such  records 
and  obtain  such  professional 
assistance  as  the  guardian  ad, 
litem  thinks  appropriate;  fb)' 
regard  as  the  first  and  para¬ 
mount  consideration  the  need  to 
safeguard  and  promote  the  in¬ 
fant's  best  interests  until  he 
achieves  adulthood  . . 

The  local  authority  had  a 
reciprocal  duty  to  disclose  to  the 
guardian  ad  litem  any  proposals 
for  a  major  change  in  the  child’s 
circumstances. 

His  Lordship  was  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  guardian  ad  litem 
should  be  a  party  to  the  de¬ 
cision-making  process  but  ma¬ 
jor  decisions  about  a  child’s 
future  should  not  be  taken 
without  informing  the  guardian 
adm  litem  and  listening  to  his 
point  of  view. 

The  local  authority  had  foiled  * 
to  inform  the  guardian  ad  litem 
ofthe  decision  to  place  the  child 
for  adoption  and  failed  to 
consult  her.  The  decision  was 
flawed  and  would  be  quashed. 

His  Lordship  continued  an 
injunction  granted  by  Mr  Jus¬ 
tice  Hollings  on  August  16 
restricting  Uie  county  council 
from  making  any  decision 
affecting  the  future  of  the  child 
until  they  had  heard  the  views  of 
the  guardian  ad  litem. 

Solicitors:  Jen  kin  son  &  Noil, 
York;  Stamp,  Jackson  & 
Procter,  Selby;  GiUings,  Walker 
&  Keen,  York. 


Seizing  of  former  embassy  was  a 
duty  under  international  law 


Regina  v  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  and  Commonwealth 
Affairs,  Ex  parte  Samuel 
Before  Mr  Justice  Henry 
[Judgment  July  29J 
The  taking  of  powers  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
and  Commonwealth  Affairs  to 
expropriate  an  embassy  build¬ 
ing  which  he  had  ceased  to 
accept  as  diplomatic  or  consular 
premises  and  sell  iL  holding  the 
proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state  to  which  it  had  belonged, 
in  circumstances  where  squat¬ 
ters  would  otherwise  have  ac¬ 
quired  title  to  it  by  12  years' 
adverse  possession,  was  not 
only  permissible  under  inter¬ 
national  law  but  was  necessary 
and  justified  under  article  45  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  in  order 
to  avoid  breach  of  the  duty, 
owed  to  the  other  state  under 
article  45.  to  respect  and  protect 
such  premises. 

The  provision  in  section  2(2) 
of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Premises  AtaT  1987  that  the 


secretary  of  state  could  only 
exercise  the  power  under  section 
2(1 )  [to  make  an  order  applying 
the  provisions  for  expropriation 
of  former  diplomatic  or  con¬ 
sular  premises  to  particular 
land]  if  he  were  satisfied  that  to 
do  so  was  permissible  under 
international  law  did  not  render 
invalid  an  order  under  section 
2(1)  which  was  not  in  foot  so 
permissible;  it  was  sufficient  if 
the  secretary  of  state  were  bona 
fide  satisfied  that  international 
law  permitted  the  exercise  of  the 
section  21 1)  power. 

Mr  Justice  Henry  so  held  in  a 
reserved  judgment  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  in, 
inter  alia,  dismissing  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  judicial  review  of  an 
order  made  by  the  secretary  of 
state  under  section  2(  1)  of  the 
1987  Act  applying  that  section 
to  the  former  Cambodian  Em¬ 
bassy  and  of  a  deed  poll  under 
section  2(5)  vesting  the  fee 
simple  estate  in  the  embassy 
building  in  the  secretary  of  state. 

Mr  Donald  Broaicfa  for  the 


applicant:  Mr  Philip  Havers  for 
the  Foreign  Secretary. 

MR  JUSTICE  HENRY  said 
that  the  applicant,  who  belonged 
to_  an  unincorporated  associ- 
anonail  the  members  of  which 
had  been  squatting  in  the  em¬ 
bassy  since  August  1976,  had 
contended  that  their  views  as  to 
the  making  of  the  order  were  a 
material  consideration  to  which 
section  2(3)  required  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  to  have  regard  in 
deciding  whether  to  make  it  and 
that  he  had  not  done  so. 

It  was  entirely  predictable 
that  squatters  would  be  wholly 
opposed  to  the  making  of  the 
order,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  prevent  them  acquiring  title 
by  12  years'  adverse  possession, 
fo  those  circumstances  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  any  such 
consultation  would  have  any 
point.  The  squatters  had  no 
legitimate  or  reasonable 
experaauon  of  consultation. 

Solicitors:  Cohen  &  Naicker: 
Treasury  SoUcho^ .  -•  ■" 
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GARDENING 


Francesca  Greenoak  on  the  virtue  of  keeping  a  private  -  or  public  —  notebook 


Notebooks,  like  forks  and 
trowels,  are  an  essential 
gardening  tool  Regular 
observations  on  your 
garden  and  iis  plants  keep  you  in 
touch  with  your  own  experience. 
On  a  practical  level,  unless  you  are 
possessed  of  a  super-human  mem¬ 
ory,  you  will  need  reminding  how 
many  years  it  is  since  potatoes  or 
brassicas  or  an  ancient  rose  tree 
were  in  any  given  plot,  so  the  same 
things  aren't  replanted  too  soon, 
tempting  disease.  A  diary  of 
routine  garden  jobs  also  helps 
keep  you  on  line  for  the  timing  of 
sowing  and  pruning. 

Notebooks  .  also  provide  a 
record  (not  always  uplifting)  of  the 
horticultural,  passions  of  past 
years.  I  almost  take  for  granted  the 
display  of  (Vagrant  white  lilies  in 
late  summer  —  is  it  really  seven 
years  since  the  bulbs  went  in? 
Those  Lilium  regale  were  extraor¬ 
dinarily  good  value.  Another  eager 
little  scheme  went  awry,,  however 
—  it  involved  trying  to  establish  a 
few  bulbs  ofherb  Benner  the  wild 
gjum  which  looks  so  pretty  on 
waysides,  but  which  tries  to  take 
the  whole  garden  over  once  a  few 
seeds  are  scattered.  It  still  re¬ 
appears  year  after  year. 

Old  garden  *  log-books  make 
fascinating  reading,  giving  a  prag¬ 
matic  insight  into  not  only  what 
was  grown  and  produced,  but  also 
a  different  world  of  methods  and 
attitudes  of  mind.  The  successful 
television  series  on  the  Victorian 
kitchen  garden  had  volumes  of 
detailed  old  garden  account  books 
to  draw  upon. 

The  garden  journal  written  tor 
publication  is  another  matter.  It  is 
perhaps  significant  that  many  of 
them  appear  among  the  later 
works  of  famous  gardeners,  and 
can  represent  the  last  scrapings 
from  the  barrel  of  wisdom.  With  a 
built-in  caiendrical  structure 
which  so  well  suits  the  seasonal 
nature  of  gardening  they  are  easy 
to  write,  but  surprisingly  difficult 
to  write  well. 

Beth  Chaiio  is  the  high  priestess 
of  the  garden.  Nobody  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  art  of  the  nursery 
catalogue  to  such  distinction  as 
she,  delineating  in  clear,  poetic 
phrases  the  character  of  unusual 
plants.  With  three  successful 
books  about  her  famous  garden  at 
El  instead  to  her  credit,  she  comes 
out  in  print  once  more  this  week 
with  Beth  Chatto’s  Garden  Noie- 
book  (Dent,  £14.95). 

It  takes  us  through  a  year  of  her 
working  life,  encompassing  not 
only  gardening  but  business  and 
other  concerns  of  that  period, 
which  is  haunted  by  a  tragically  ill 
grandchild,  and  interspersed  with 
events  such  as  the  Chelsea  Show, 
lecturing,  and  training  new  assis¬ 
tants.  This  is  not  to  say  that  she 
ignores  the  plants;  on  the  contrary, 
we  get  an  all-round  view.  Together 
with  a  soaring  description  of  the 
green  Beratmm,  with  its  striking 
pleated  leaves  and  greeny 
flowerhead,  we  get  the  revelation 
that  it  takes  five  years  or  more  to 
propagate  a  saleable  plant  from 
seed  —  its  high  price  then  seems 
not  so  exorbitant 
The  section  on  the  month  of 
September  includes  some  useful 
notes  on  the  different  require¬ 
ments  of  her  refined  collection  of 
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Salvias.  It  seat  me  dashing  to  my 
seed  box  to  retrieve  an  envelope  of 
Salvia  argenlia  carefully  stored  for 
sowing  next  spring.  Absolutely 
wrong,  I  learned  from  Chatto. 
This  handsome,  woolly-white  spe¬ 
cies  germinates  “like  cress  when 
sown  in  late  summer",  but  will  be 
difficult  and  erratic  in  its  perfor¬ 
mance  if  left  even  for  a  few 
months.  There  is  also  advice  on 
bleaching  the  attractive  seed  heads 
of  the  Eryngiura.  Miss  Willmot's 
Ghost  which  don't  wbiten  natu¬ 
rally  in  a  wet  summer.  Tucked  in 
among  some  notes  on  the  veg¬ 
etable  garden  in  autumn  is  an 
appetizing  courgette  recipe  and 
some  guidance  on  the  cooking  of 
giant  puffballs,  edible  wild  fungi  of 
the  field,  which  grow  so  well  in 
East  Anglia.  (I  advocate  frying 
slices  with  tomato  or  —  if  you're 
not  vegetarian  —  some  bacon 
which  impart  an  extra  savour.) 


Beth  Chatto's  journal  style 
is  chatty  and  convivial, 
running  ahead  like  a 
cheery  letter.  I  can't  help 
but  be  struck  by  the  distinction 
between  this  garden  notebook  and 
the  notes  of  Gilbert  White,  which  I 
have  been  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion  over  several  years. 

He  limited  himself  strictly  to 
observations  of  the  plants  and 
animals  in  his  Selboume  garden 
and  parish.  I  am  fairly  certain 
from  the  evidence  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  that  even  for  these  journals 
(which  he  never  intended  for 
publication)  he  practised  and  pol¬ 
ished  his  prose  before  making  an 
entry. 

The  result  is  brilliant,  full  of 
perfectly  balanced,  precisely 
articulated  phrases:  but  after  43 
years  of  such  journals,  one  longs 
for  a  touch  of  Gilbert  White  as  he 
appears  in  his  personal  corres¬ 


pondence,  equally  intelligent  and 
observant,  but  writing  with 
warmth  and  humour,  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  domestic  and 
working  life  from  which  these 
writings  sprang. 

Beth  Chatto's  Garden  Notebook 
seems  to  me  a  direct  decendant  of 
a  famous  gardening  notebook  of  a 
century  ago,  from  the  pen  of 
another  lady  gatdener.  Mrs  The¬ 
resa  Earle's  Pot  Pourri  from  a 
Surrey  Garden  was  an  immediate 
-best  seller,  and  is  readable  and 
interesting  stilL  Horticulture  is  the 
continuing  theme,  but  she  too 
embraces  other  subjects,  relating 
her  vegetable  produce  to  recipes, 
and  with  hints  and  opinions  on  a 
range  of  subjects.  From  Mrs  Earle 
we  discover  that  a  weeder's 
scarred  and  dirtied  hands  may  be 
cleansed  and  softened  with  Vase¬ 
line,  or  glycerine  and  starch;  and 
that  summer  shade  can  be 
achieved  with  a  Victorian  indoor 
plant  curtain,  made  by  training  a 
vine  or  wisteria  over  a  wooden 
bar,  positioned  across  the  window. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  keen 
to  discover  how.  to  get  beach  tar 
out  of  clothes  .and  carpets  with 
eucalyptus  oil.  or  make  a  gourmet 
pot  pourri,  consult  Beth  Chatto. 

I  n  their  essays  for  the  months  of 
September  both  ladies  extol  the 
virtues  of  foliage  plants.  Chatto 
grows  several  leafy  species  such  as 
Kalenchoe  and  Agave  in  tubs  to 
act  as  a  foil  for  her  flowering  pot 
plants.  Earle  recommends  Crypto- 
meria  in  a  pot  for  indoor  cultiva¬ 
tion.  but  —  some  things  have 
changed  —  she  suggests  "the 
common  hemp  (cannibis  saliva),  a 
lovely  foliage  plant  when  well 
grown  and  not  crowded  up”.  Gone 
are  the  innocent  days  when  blame¬ 
less  Victorian  ladies  made  these 
plants  into  handsome  displays . 
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To  have  prepared  hyacinths 
flowering  at  Christmas,  they  most 
be  planted  within  the  next  few 
days.  September  15  is  estimated 
by  ■  the  Dutch-sponsored  Bulb 
Information  Desk  as  the  last 
planting  day  for  good  Christinas 
blooms. 

Recent  research  has  indicated 
that  the  dark  period  we  all  thought 
essentia)  for  the  development  of 
the  bulbs  is  not  necessary  at  all. 
Temperature  is  the  critical  in¬ 
fluence  -  the  pot  of  bulbs  can  be 
left  anywhere  so  long  as  it  is  cool 
(not  over  9°C,  48° F%  reasonably 
well  ventilated  and  wfll  not  be 
reached  by  ffost. 

.  Bulb  fibre  should  be  used  if  the 
container  of  tbe  bulbs  does  not 
have  drainage  boles.  If  yon  are 
using  a  standard  planter  or  wide 
pot  with  a  saucer,  you  can  nse  any 
kind  of  potting  medium,  so  long  as 
yon  pur  a  few  stones  over  the 
drainage  holes  to  prevent  them 
getting  clogged  op.  The  pot  must 
be  at  least  IOcsn/din  high. 

The  bolbs  should  be  planted 
rlose*  but  not  touching,  with  their 
tips  just  above  the  soil/compost 
level.  They  should  be  watered  well 
before  going  to  their  cool  resting 
place  for  about  10  weeks.  The 
bulbs  should  be  kept  moist  (not 
drowned)  daring  this  period.  At 
this  point,  the  bads  should  be 
about  5cm/2in  high  and  can  then 
be  bronght  into  the  warmer  boose, 
where  they  should  flower  within  21 
days.  Moving  them  to  a  slightly 
cooler  place  at  night  when  they  are 
in  flower  is  supposed  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  bloom. 

There  are  prepared  reds,  bines, 
whites  and  pinks  in  several  vari¬ 
eties  now  available  in  garden 
centres.  If  you  pot  tbe  cheaper, 
unprepared  bulbs,  you  will  have  to 
wait  until  mid-January  for  Che 
earliest  flowering  (planting  in 
early  October  and  giving  an  11- 
week  cool  period}. 


WEEKEND  TIPS 


•  Plant  daffodils  as  soon  as 
possible. 

•  Begin  clearing  beds  and 
borders,  accentuating  plants  still 
in  bloom  and  cutting  back  dead 
foliage. 

•  Keep  the  greenhouse 
ventilated  during  tbe  day. 

•  Lay  turves  for  new  lawns  — 
avoid  any  labelled  "meadow 
grass”  unless  you  want  a  field 
rather  than  a  lawn. 

•  Divide  large  plants  of 

As tran tia  to  increase  stock  or 
revive  old  dumps  —  also  collect 
the  seed,  dry  if  and  sow. 

•  Sow  seeds  of  willow  gentian 
( Gentians  asclepiadea)  thinly, 
covering  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sand. 

•  Plant  herhaceons  container- 
grown  plants  and  divisions  from 
your  old  stock,  using  bone 
meat  (not  a  heavily  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  which  will  cause 
sappy  growth,  which  will  be  killed 
by  frost). 

•  Take  stand-by  cuttings  from  • 
bailota,  evergreen  euphorbias,  and 
hardy  fuchsia  plants  outdoors, 
wbich  may  not  withstand  the 
winter. 


Argyll;  Torosay  Castle, 

CrSgnure,  Isle  of  Mull;  by  steamer 
five  or  six  times  dally;  beautiful 
family  home,  Ita&an-styte  gardens 
and  statue  walk;  fine  views  of 
Appin  coastline  from  Ben 
Coiachan  to  Ben  Nevis;  castle 
and  garden  open  to  Sept  30;  Oct  by 
request,  10.30am-5.30pm,  last 
admission  5pm;  admission  £1 , 
child  and  OAPs  50p;  gardens 
only  in  hours  of  daylight  throughout 
the  yean  honesty  box;  house 
extra  payment 

Cheshire:  Little  Moreton  Hall, 

4m  SW  of  Congleton  on  E  side  of 
A34;  fine  example  of  15th- 
century  timbered  manor  house; 
knot  garden;  many  old  garden 
plants,  herbs  and  fruit  trees: 
admission  weekends  £2.  other 
days  £1 .60:  daily  except  Tues  until 
end  of  Sept,  1 .30-5.3ppm;  Oct, 

Sat  and  Sun,  1.30-5.30pm.  last 
admissions  5pm. 

Clwyd:  Chirk  Castle.  w  of 
Chirk  Village  off  A5. 1  Km  private 
driveway  to  Castle;  fortress 
completed  1310,  elegant  state 


Fine 
views 
open 
to  yew 


GARDENS  TO  VISIT 


:m ssr 

orchard;  adnwsiOT  . .  - 

admissions  5pm-. 

18tf>c8ntuiy  house;  fme. 
shrubs,  herbaceous 

S^OrtSd^dai'y  except  Tubs; 


fl  •:  - 


Formal  grace  at  Chirk  (see  below) 


roomsare  as  they  were  in  his 
lifetime;  a  mffl  grinds  com  every 


Fenton  House:  ail  quiet  in  the  dty 

rooms;  formal  gardens:  fine 
climbing  plants,  topiary,  flowering 
trees  ana  shrubs;  admission 
castle  and  gardens.  £2,  child  80p; 
daily  to  ena  Sept  except  Mon 
and  Sat  noon-5pm;  Oct  Sat  and 
Sun  noon-5pm,  last  admissions 
4.30pm. 

Devon:  Stanewood,  2 Vim  with 
Witheridge  on  road  to  Rose  Ash; 
two-acre  garden,  stream, 
bogside  plants,  lily  pond;  shrubs, 
heathers,  hydrangeas; 
admission  50p;  tomorrow,  2-6pm. 

East  Sussex:  Bateman’s, 

Burwasb,  Etchingham,  Km  S  of 
A265;  home  of  Rudyard  Kipling; 
yew  hedges  divide  garden  into  a 
series  of  rectangles,  one  a  rose 
garden,  another  with  fine  trees  and 
shrubs,  a  third  is  planted  with 
summer  flower  borders:  Kipling's 


garage;  admission  £2.3u,  chuo 
£1 .20;  house,  mill  and  garden.daily 
except  Thurs  and  Fri,  f fam- 
6pm;  last  admissions  5pm. 

Fife:  St  Andrews  Botanic 
Garden;  rock,  prat  and  water 
gardens;  admission  50p,  child 
under  16  half  price,  season  tickets 
£3;  seven  days  a  week  until  rad 
Oct,  lOanMpm;  April  and  Oct 
10am-7pm,  May  to  Sept,  Nov  to 
Mar.  weekdays  only  10am-4pm; 
glasshouses  weekdays  only  2- 
4pm  (3.30pm 


(3.30pm  Fri). 


Gloucestershire:  The  Heathers. 

25  Winfield,  Newent  B4215  • 
Gtoucestar-Newent  road 
through  town  to  Watery  Lane 
siqned  Cliffords  Mesne  and 
Falconry  Centre;  small  front 
garden,  linked  with  neighbours 
with  heathers  and  conifers  for  year 
round  interest;  Japanese  rear 
garden  with  traditional  tea,  dry  Zen 
and  water gardens;  admission 
50p,  child  25p\  today  and 
tomorrow,  2-6pm;  Oct  22  and  ■ 

23, 11am-5pm. 


aes 

V: 

W0P:W000M 


Bateman's:  Kipling's  Sussex  home 

to  end  of  Sept  noon-6pm;  last 
admissions  5,30pm. 

Warwickshire:  Two  gardens 
near  Barford.  Sherboume  Park,  3m 
S  of  Warwick  off  A49,  %m  N  of 
Barford;  medium-sized  garden, 
shrubs,  bonders,  lilies,  lake, 
temple,  church  by  Gitoert  Scott 
adjacent  to  house;  admission 
80p,  child  ffoe;  tomorrow,  2- 
6.30pm;  also  by  appointment 
(0926624255). 

Sherboume  Manor,  2m  S  of 
Warwick,  lust  off  Barford  Road; 
large  garden,  herbaceous 
borders,  lawns,  streams,  two 
pools,  large  variety  of 
established  trees;  admission  50p, 
child  20p;  tomorrow,  2-6pm. 

Roy  Hay 


U  00'  *;T  .  v«  0 
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Top  topiary:  surrounding  flower  beds  and  the  sundial  in  tbe  gardens  of  Chirk  Castle,  Clwyd 


Those  who  argue  that  bridge 
would  be  a  better  game  with¬ 
out  some  of  its  modern 
complications  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  continuing 
success  of  the  London  Trophy 
Tournament.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  competition  for 
non-bridge  clubs  is  foe  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  but  the  simplest 
conventions. 

Any  reservations  about  the 
standard  of  play,  however, 
should  be  dispelled  by  declar¬ 
er's  skill  on  this  hand. 

London  Trophy  Final.  East- 
West  Game.  Dealer  West. 

♦  K054 

:  MO  9  8 

••  K10 

*  A  3  2 


♦  3 

.  J  7  6  5 
9732 

*  KJ98 


♦  toe 
.  4  3 

'  QJB64 
+  O  10  7  6 


♦  A  J9762 
:  A0  2 
A  5 
+  5J 


Opening  lead  *3 


BRIDGE 


Finding 
clues 
to  a 
winner 


In  one  room  King  and 
King,  the  eventual  winners, 
settled  for  six  spades. 
Hinchley  Inland  Revenue, 
possibly  aware  that  they  were 
trailing,  bid  the  Grand  Slam. 

There  are  12  top  tricks.  To 
succeed  in  seven  spades, 
declarer  must  take  the  heart 
finesse  in  order  to  dispose  of 
his  losing  club.  Without  any 


external  evidence,  the  correct 
mathematical  way  of  han¬ 
dling  this  combination  in  the 
heart  suit  is  to  p/ay  for  the 
drop. 

The  Hinchley  declarer 
made  his  Grand  Slam  by 
taking  the  heart  finesse. 
Lucky?  Watch  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Declarer  won  the 
spade  lead,  cashed  ail  his 
trumps  and  minor  suit  win¬ 
ners.  to  leave  this  four  card 
ending; 


♦  - 

.  K  1098 


SAVE  £195 

FREE  LAWNGROOMER* 

Spikes,  slits,  rakes  and  (or  choose  any 


(or  choose  any 
other  accessory 
up  to  the 
same  value) 

tWfrtsef.  jWffiE 


Spikes,  slits,  rakes  and 
sprays  -  worth  £195. 

**rtK  fluymg  any  KfBacoud  . . 

Mfwainonrufretaf/pntt 

InfmMyparjopJWig 


TorWestwood,  freepost  573 r  Ptympton,  Plymouth, PU  MR 

Please  send  me  QF/wtaudwre  and  free  offer  mwdwr.  Jiwufd  also  idea 
Q  Free  demonstration.  I  already  own  a  ridMn  mower:  Q  Y«  Q  No 

“ - 

RlHfONE  Address:  _ _ _ _ _ 

WESTWOOD 

TRACTORS _ _ _ _ 

Pfcnde:L_i _ I _ I _ 1 _ L_j _ I — lid: _ 


Both  opponents  had  dis¬ 
carded  their  diamonds,  draw- 
i  ing  the  inference  that  declarer 
could  only  have  iwo  dia¬ 
monds  as  otherwise  he  would 
i  have  ruffed  his  third  dia¬ 
mond  in  dummy.  West,  in 
!  order  10  protect  his  hearts, 

1  was  ultimately  forced  10 
disgorge  the  +J  and  finally 
the  4«K.  So  declarer  conclud¬ 
ed  that  West’s  remaining 
cards  must  all  be  hearts, 
because  if  he  had  held  the 
♦KQJ  he  would  have  ted 
one. 

This  band  shows  the  value 
of  postponing  a  vital  decision 
until  you  have  assimilated  all 
the  clues. 

For  those  interested  in 
1  playing  next  year’s  London 
Trophy  competition,  Cecil 
Leighton  (78,  Glenwood  Gar¬ 
dens,  Ilford,  Essex  192  6XU 
01  550  7303)  would  be 

happy  to  receive  your  entries. 

Jeremy  Flint 


This  year's  Lloyds  Bank  Mas¬ 
ters  Tournament  held  in 
London,  was  a  tremendous 
success  for  young  British  play¬ 
ers.  First  place  was  shared  by 
Gary  Lane  from  Paignton. 
Devon,  and  I6-year-old  Mich¬ 
ael  Adams  from  Truro, 
Cornwall. 

The  magnitude  of  the 
achievement  of  these  young 
players  can  be  gauged  from  the 
tact  that  the  mighty  former 
World  Champion.  Vassily 
Smyslov,  could  only  reach  7'h 
points,  to  their  total  of  8,  from 
10  possible.  Indeed.  Adams 
won  his  last  seven  games  on 
the  run. 

This  week's  game  is 
Adams’s  win  in  lhe  last  round 
against  a  formidable 
Grandmaster  opponent  Ad¬ 
ams  was  in  a  difficult  position 
for  most  of  the  game,  but  he 
did  not  give  up,  and  fought 
back  powerfully  when  Chan¬ 
dler  failed  to  drive  home  his 
advantage. 

While:  Murray  Chandler; 
Black:  Michael  Adams 
Lloyds  Bank  Masters  Tour¬ 
nament  August  29.  Caro- 
Kann  Defence. 


1  e4 

€6 

2d4 

dS 

3  Nd2 

cbe4 

4  Nxe4 

Nd7 

5  NgS 

raj6 

6  N113 

7  Bd3 

Bfl7 

8(H) 

NhB 

Of  course  Black  does  not  fall 
for  &..Bxd4  which  would  be 


WINNING  MOVE 


In  the  diagram 
White  is  material  down 
but  he  has  the 
initiative.  White,  to 
move,  can  win  if  he 
plays  boldly.  What  is 
white’s  winning 
move?  • 


CHESS 


Young 

lions’ 

pride 


exposed  as  loo  greedy  after  9 
Nxd4  Qxd4  10  Nxf7!  Kxf7  1 1 
Bxg6+  hxg6  12  Qxd4  with  an 
overwhelming  material 
advantage. 

9  Rel  0-0  10  c3  Qc7 

It  Ne5  Nd5 

If  11. ..ft  then  12  Nxh7  Kxh7 

13  Nxg6  cedes  White  a  crush¬ 
ing  attack. 

12  OI3  Nf5  13  Oh3  hS 

14  OO  008 

The  point  of  While’s  manoeu¬ 
vres  has  been  to  loosen  up  the 
pawn  structure  around  Black's 
King. 

15  h3  Oe8 

At  long  last  Black  is  threaten¬ 
ing  to  fork  While's  Knights 
with  fB.  Hence  White  retreats 
his  KnighL 


If  19...Nxd4  20  Qg3  wins 
material. 


p  m  % 

w  "1 w£w‘ 

km  tMkt 


20  Bxf5  Bxf5  21  Nxc6  Rb7 
22  03  Rc7  23  Nxb4  aS 

Chandler’s  firm  handling  of 
the  middlegame  .  has  tem¬ 
porarily  netted  him  two  extra 
pawns,  for  which  Black’s 
Bishop  pair  is  inadequate 

compensation.  Nevertheless, 
(he  young  Com  is hm an  now 
proceeds  to  put  up  most 
ingenious  resistance. 

24  Nd3  Bk<M  25  Ratfl  QaB 

White  should  now  exchange 
Queens.  Failure  to  do  this 
grants  Black  some 
countciplay. 

28  Bf4  Rd7  27  C5  NQ5 

28  Ne4  Nc3  29  Nxc3  0x13 

30  8X13  Bxc3 

White's  task  has  become 
considerably  more  difficult  1 
but  his  next  move  is  an 
astonishing  blunder  for  a 
Grandmaster  of  Murray’s  cali¬ 
bre  and  leads  to  the  loss  of  a 
piece.  White  should  relieve 
the  attack  on  his  Rook  and 
break  the  pin  against  his 
Knight  on  d3  with  31  NeS. 

31  c«7  Rxd3  32  Rxd3  Bxel 

33  Rdl  BM  3«c7  RcS 

35  Rcl  f6  36  B«3  Bxh3 

37  806  Kf7  38  Re#  B®6 

39  Rc2  M  40  a3  Bxa3 

41  Bxa5  Bd6  .42  M  RaS 

White  resigns. 

Raymond  Keene 


CROSSWORD 

CONCISE  NO  1664 


ACROSS 
I  Botch  (6) 

5  Roof  ends  f  5) 

8  Not  strict  (3) 

9  Nimble df (6) 

10  Repressed  14-2) 

11  Second  Greek  let¬ 
ter  (4) 

12  Ski  turn  (X) 

14  Stone  column  (fi) 

15  Plumpifi) 

16  Celestial  <8 ) 

18  Elephant  »ory{4> 

19  On  fare  (6) 

2!  Naples  Bay  Island 
(6) 

22  Fishing  pole  { 3) 

23  Foe t5) 

24  Vigour  tt>) 


DOWN 

2  Unforeseeable  ( 1 3) 

3  Grey  rriief painting 

4  German  prince  (7). 

5  Put  out  (in 

6  Guard's  wagon  (3) 

7  Parade  drill /o*7( 

13  Liphairs(V) 

15  Clash(7l 
17  Each 
20  Beer  (3) 


HUBH  SUHB 
■  ■  ■  ■ 
UHB  lUBBKaB 

,  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
IQHBH  £!■■■ 

■  ■ 

IBH  BIB 

[BiBgwS  £■■■ 

■  ■  an  ■ 
aun  Best 


SOEDTJON  TO  NO  ' 

torSEr  , * Absort* -  9Trotlei 

.  10  Ta»c  11  Enow  n  Diabolic  14Affri 
ISAdhett:  ISImpeUgo  20  Blot  22Tris 
-Jkilapse  2S  Dipper  26  Appeal 

SSW  ^ .SSsf  JiSt  ,5,1 

Ki?,psc  17AW0 


UuU-bhmklh  Rood.  Tiverton,  L 
JJ.  Burton,  houmuftteaminsu 
Joules  s  Square.  London,  Stt'I. 


!»/>; 

|Ub 


Solution  to  yesterday’s  pos- 

ition:1g3 

Solution  to  last  Saturday's  com- 
petttwn:  1  Gxd7f> 

The  winners  were  Mfes  Cathy 
Fowler,  Dinas  Powys.  South 
Glamorgan;  Marcus  FoxaB. 

Gate  St.  Dagenham;  and  Brian 
Sammes,  Barbican.  London. 


Until  the  postal  dispute  is 
resolved  the  Saturday  Winning 
Move  competition  has  been 


SOLUTION  TO  NO  1658  (last  Saturday's  prize  concise) 

ACROSS:  1  Psyche 5 Grass  8 Mar  9  Plaice  ..  ..  . 

CROSSWORD  COMPETITIONS 

Selection  of  the  winning  entries  in  the  Aim*,**  Ro 
Holiday  Jumbo  Crossword  competition*1^! 
detesed  postal  dSST'JgJ' 

addibon,  Satorty’s  Concise  Crossword  SSS; 

is  aripeafkd  mJa  >  atemai  posUl 


I 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBFR  in  I0R« 

COUNTRYSIDE 


COUNTRYSIDE  63 


The  art  of  the  English  landscape 

Britain  s  formal  gardens  display  all  the  elements  of  our  national  heritage.  Francesca  Greenoak  admires  their  grandeur 


It  is  not  only  foreign  HoLkham  regularly  open  their 
tourists  who  are  attracted  doors  to  the  public, 
to  country  house  estates;  Chatsworth  entertained 
millions  of  us  in  Britain  50,000  visitors  a  year  in  the 
turn  out  each  year,  not  just  for  middle  of  the  last  century. 


the  historic  houses  but  the 
experience  of  a  house  in  hs 
own  particular  landscape. 


The  stage  management  is 
somewhat  different  nowadays, 
as  John  Martin  Robinson 


historical  documents  —  but 
here  also  are  cast  iron  sky¬ 
light s  to  Nash's  Picture  Gal¬ 
lery  which  preceded  glazed 
conservatories  and  an  18th- 


century  bee  house.  Glyndebourne  are  world-fern-  Manor  in  Bedfordshire  or  and  Lainston  House  in  Hamp-  The  English  Country  Estate  bv 

It  is  not  just  the  grand  ous,  while  some  of  our  most  Hope  End  in  the  Malvern  shire,  are,  with  the  guidance  of  John  Martin  Robinson  will  pub- 

lamiues  and  institutions  who  interesting  restaurants  are  Hills.  Even  country  estates  the  Country  Garden  Trust,  linked  in  association  with  the 

are  busy  in  their  country  lodged  in  private  “country  taken  over  as  hotel/conference  restoring  their  grounds  to  their  vJ°nal  Trust  bY  Century  at 

estates.  The  pleasures  of  rural  house  hotels"  such  as  Flitwick  centres,  such  as  Tylney  Hall  original  grandeur.  £16.95  on  September  22. 


ous,  while  some  of  our  most 
interesting  restaurants  are 


Hope  End  in  the  Malvern 
Hills.  Even  country  estates 


mu  ui  ndiup-  i  iic  cagiisn  country  csuiic  oy 

shire,  are,  with  the  guidance  of  John  Martin  Robinson  wiU  pub- 
the  Country  Garden  Trust,  Unhed  in  association  with  the 


This  innocent  sport  gives  us  points  out  in  his  engrossing 
access  to  all  the  component  book  The  English  Country 


parts  of  the  English  heritage: 
woodlands  and  parks,  river¬ 
sides  and  heathlands,  grand 


Estate.  In  the  past,  you  may 
have  tipped  the  servants  or 
left  a  donation  to  charity,  but 


NEW  HYGENA  COI  .1  .FfTION 


and  vernacular  architecture,  the  post-war  years  saw  the 
gardens  and  formal  waters -a  introduction  of  charges  for 
stiff  mixture  of  history  and  admission  and  the  active  en- 
rural  nostalgia.  Nowadays  couragement  of  visitors  as  a 


there  arc  safari  parks  and 
themed'funfairs  -btriMhere-is- 


commercial  enterprise. 

-  Nearly  all  the  great  estates. 


also  a  cross-section.  oEiand-  t.  such  as  plenheim.  Chatsworth 
scape  styles  from  feudal  Eng-  or  Hatfield,  are  still  in  the 


land  up  to  modem  times. 


hands  of  the  families  which 


Pictures  inside  these  houses  originally  built  them,  flexibly 
showing  the  estate  in  previous  adapting  their  inordinate  for- 
incamations  give  an  extra  tunes  to  suit  the  times.  Blen- 
dimension  to  the  landscape,  beim  is  reckoned  to  be  the 


Who  could  believe  that  the 
hilly  pastures  at  Dyrham,  in 


most  successful,  with  well 
over  a  third  of  a  million 


Avon,  cover  what  was  the  visitors  a  year  and  a  mixed 
most  elaborate  water  garden  economy  of  forming,  forestry 
in  England?  Often  owners  and  recreational  attractions 
simply  replaced  a  house  which  such  as  a  restaurant,  discreet 
appeared  old-fashioned,  caravan  park  and  a  garden 
adopting  also  a  new  brand  of  centre  in  the  old  walled 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFERS 


r-  v.  i  ■ .. 
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landscape.  I  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  old  estate  of 
Dunham  Massey  in  Cheshire, 
painted  by  van  Diest  in  1697. 
with  its  parterres  and  statuary, 
adjacent  kitchen  garden  and 
walls  ornamented  with  wall 
fruit,  to  the  regulated  wood¬ 
lands  recorded  half  a  century 
later  by  John  Harris.  The  vast 
18th-century  tree  planting 
may  still  be  enjoyed  today. 


garden. 

Many  of  the  smaller  estates 
have  fallen  on  bad  times  and  it 
is  here  that  the  National  Trust 
has  been  of  special  service, 
energetically  rehabilitating 
and  preserving  many  of  the 
fine  “gentry  estates"  from 
ruin.  It  is  them  we  must  thank 
for  the  continuation  of  our 
pleasure  in  places  like 
Cotehele  in  Cornwall  with  its 


Dunham  Massey  being  one  of  river  walks  by  the  Tamar,  its 
those  estates  managed  by  the  formal  parklands  with  rhodo- 


NauonaJ  Trust  under  their 
country  house  scheme.  The 
house,  park  and  immediate 
grounds  constitute  a  protected 


dendrons  and  camellias, 
medieval  manor  house  and 
old  workshop.  Felbrigg  in 
Norfolk  has  a  fine  old  dove- 


area,  while  the  outer  parts  cote  and  kitchen  garden,  and 


bring  in  an  income. 

Our  curiosity  for  looking 
into  other  people's  landscapes 
is  not  new:  estates  designed  as 
showpieces  require  an  audi¬ 
ence  to  admire  them.  Jane 
Austen’s  best  known  heroine, 
Elizabeth  Bennet  on  a  short 
tour  with  her  aunt  and  unde, 
was  satiated  with  “great 
houses"  and  only  persuaded 
into  a  visit  to  Darcy’s  Derby¬ 
shire  estate  on  account  of  its 
"delightful  grounds”.  Castle 
Howard  has  been  open  to 
visitors  since  the  late 
17th  century,  and  other  great 
estates  such  as  Wilton  and 


splendid  ancient  woodlands 
with  their  andent  plant 
community. 

Every  property  has  its  own 
unique  contribution  to  his¬ 
tory,  it  seems:  Ascott's  topiary 
sundial  Waddesdon’s  elegant 
aviary,  the  crisp  Anglo-Dutch 
water  garden  at  Westbury.  In 
Attingham  Park  in  Shrews¬ 
bury,  19th-century  over-plant¬ 
ing  has  been  removed  to 
reveal  the  estate  according  to 
Repton  design.  His  Red  Book 
water  colours  and  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  way  the  estate 
should  fit  into  the  wider 
landscape  are  important 
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Top:  detail  of  John  Harris  the  Younger's  painting  of 
Dunham  Massey  Park,  Cheshire,  showing  the  formal 
tree-planting.  Below:  Attingham  Park,  Shropshire 
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^  SHERWOOD  Old  England  within  reach.  Door 
frames  and  drawer-fronts  in  solid  oak.  Complemented  by 
attractive  door  furniture.  All  the  units  shown  above 
Ticket  Price  £1569.84  jmj  jmm 

sss  £1132.84 


^  PASTICHE  Tmy  diagonal  flecks  of  colour  against  a 
neutral  laminate  background  and  a  touch  of  warmth  from 
the  solid  oak  door  trims.  All  the  units  shown  left 
Ticket  Price  £659.90  0m  m  0m 

iSKg£438.90 


PASTICHE 

TKKETWJCE  C5999 

SALE  PRICE  £39.99 


I1W.99 

£79.99 


£59.99  £79.99  £89  99 

£39.99  £49.99  c59m 


■  NORMAL  SHOPPING  HOURS  —  MONDAY  TUESDA  > 

WEDNESDAY  106  THURSDA V  70d.  rRiQA  V  SAWRDA'r  Q* 

f££TriSHSTORESOPENSUNDA >  10-5  (NORTHERN  IRELAND 
EXCEPTIONSMQND4Y104.  WEDNESDAY.  THURSDAY.  ?RiDA\ 

■  HvgenaFinmgSennc&  TakgadvaniageolounuoerOHygenahitinQ 
service  Phone  us  todsy  FREE  on 0800 382  79?-^2Jhr  answering 
sww.’djfjswfrt — andterusdoihei^t  OuccnnsuiiarMswiiivnui 

yourhomeanclgnefKeproiossionaijchKeanljrree.  comperiin-e ' 

quotation 

■  UptoCOCOInsantCredilisaYSiljblemthiheMPlCreditCjrd 

Subjeaiostatus  APR32  9*V  variable  Iwith  Bankers  Order!  Written 
quousiorK  tremor^  branch  upon  request  MEi&ehtensedcredt 
brokers 

■  A// puces  are  tor  sell sssembl\  uniissndareforcaMieis-oniy  Ticket 
Prvetsthepnceelfeclnre  nben  Sale  ends 26th  September  Hvoena 
kitchen  cebmeis  h3ve  ash 1  styiemienvri  and  cream  enencts  Room 
pneesdonot  include  taps,  sinks,  appliances  oma.’rentsetc 
Lomic»pe'merraifs.  conunucuispimihs  non  loos  elcarea^iabiea^ 
i»r«na/e»iras  Allsaesapprox.Allite'nssubiecttoaiAlabitiH  Em, no 

XMcermayatobleinN  Ireland  HiVena i  .frten ratchets 
SGDiomDO  r  1988 

■  RING  P I  -200  P200  EORThEi  OCA  TION  OrYOURNEARESrMFl 
MDELIVERYSERVICE AVAILABLE.  ASK  INSTORE FQRDE7AILS* 
DETAILS  CORRECT  A  T  TIME  OF  GOING  TOPRESS30  888. 
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CHATEAU 

PROVENCE 

KENSINGTON 

BUCKINGHAM 

CANTERBURY 

HENLEY 

VICTORIAN  PINE 


iw_ 

SANDRINGHAM 
ALBANY 
SHERWOOD 
FARMHOUSE  PINE 
HAVANA 
CABARET 
CANTARO 
CORAL 
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CONWAY 
FABRIKA 
PRIM  A 

GREY  FABRIKA 

Basket  weave 

VELLUM 

PASTICHE 

WESTMINSTER 


TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  US  NOW! 
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Al  first  glance,  you'd  think  it  was  merely  power  that 
distinguished  our  386  from  the  rest. 

After  all.  there's  both  disk  and  RAM  caching,  a 
ItOMB  Fixed  Winchester  disk  drive,  and  so  on. 

;\ ow  look  closer  and  you’ll  notice  something  called  the 
Data  Pac.  And  Data  Pac  changes  things  completely: 

It's  simple  enough:  a  Winchester  disk  drive  that  slots 
in  and  nut  of  our  386  as  easily  as  a  \  idea  tape. 

But  just  think  how  that  affects  computing. 

Storage  becomes  unlimited,  since  there’s  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  Data  Pacs  you  can  buy. 

Security  becomes  total.  IF  y  our  data  is  confidential, 
simply  lock  the  Data  Pac  safely  away. 


However,  if  you  do  want  to  share  information,  you 
can.  Just  slide  the  Data  Pac  out  of  your  386  and  into 
your  colleague's. 


And  that  colleague  could  be  anywhere  in  the  world, 
since  the  Data  Pac  is  rugged  enough  to  post, 

WUh  flexibility  like  that  it's  not  surprising  the 
Data  Pac  system  was  voted  Europe’s  198/  Micro  Computer 

of  the  Year. 

Or  that  Tandon  rank  number  three  in  Europe. 

In  fact  we've  sold  250.000  units  in  the  last  two  years, 
cadi  one  backed  up  to  the  hilt. 

b'or  mure  information  on  a  386  that  isn  t  iusi  a  386. 
uritc  to  Tandon  (UK)  Lid..  Freepost.  Redditch  B97  4BR. 
Telephone:  0527  J6800. 
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